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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TX IoLter having omitted to diſtinguiſh the Eſſays of his 

Correſnondents by any particular ſignature, thinks it neceſſary 
to inform his Readers, that from the ninth, the fifteenth, thirty- 
third, forty-ſecond, fifty-fourth, ſixty-ſeventh, ſeventy-ſixth, ſeventy- 
ninth, eighty-ſecond, ninety-third, ninety- ſixth, and ninety-eighth 
Papers, he claims no other praiſe than that of having given them to 
the Publick, 8 1 
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VACUT 8UB UMBRA 


LUSIMUS. 
FT*HOSE who 2 s 
Eſſays ſeem to be often —_ 
the beginning, by the difficulty of find- 
ing a proper title. Two writers, ſince 
the time of the Spectator, have aſſumed 
his name, without any LIST to 
_ lawful inheritance; an effort was once 
made to revive the Tatler; and the 
ſtran by which other pa- 
pers have called, ſhow that the au- 
thors were diſtreſſed, like the natives of 
America, who come to the Europeans 
to beg a name. 3 . 
It will be eaſily believed of the Idler, 
chat if his title had required any ſearch, 
be never would have found it. Every 
mode of life has it's conveniences. The 
Idler, who habituates himſelf to be ſa- 
tisſied with what he can moſt eaſily ob- 
tain, not only eſcapes labours which are 
often fruitleſs, but ſometimes fucceeds 
| better than thoſe who deſpiſe all that is 
within their reach, and think every thing 
more valuable as it is harder to be ac- 
quired. 
If Gimilitude of manners be a motive 
to kindneſs, the Idler may flatter him- 


ſelf with univerſal. patronage. There is — 


no ſingle character under which ſuch 
numbers are compriſed. Every man is, 


Hon. 


or hopes to be, an Idler. Even thoſe 
who ſeem to _ — from us are haſ- 
tening to inc our fraternity; as peace 
95338 ſo to be die is the 
ultimate purpoſe of the buſy. 

There is perhaps no appellation by 
which a writer can better denote his kin- 
dred to the human ſpecies. It has been 
found hard to deſcribe Man by an ade- 
quate definition. Some philoſophers have 
called him a reaſonable animal, but 
others have conſidered reaſon as a quality 
of which many creatures partake. EF 
has been termed likewiſe a laughing 
animal; but it is ſaid that ſome men have 
never laughed. Perhaps Man may be 
more properly diſtinguiſhed as an Idle 
animal; for there is no man whe is not 
ſometimes idle. It is at leaſt a defini- 
tion from which none that ſhall find it 
in this paper can he excepted; for who 
can be more idle than the reader of the 
Idier? 

That the definition m 
Idleneſs muſt be not onl eral, but 
the peculiar characteriſtic * and 

man is the only being that can 
perly be called Idle, that does 
others what he might do himſelf, or ſacri- 

fices duty or pleaſure to the love of eaſe. 
Scarcely 


be compleat, 
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Scarcely any name can be imagined 
from which leſs envy or competition is 
to be dreaded. The Idler has no rivals 
or enemies. The man of buſineſs for- 

ets him; the man of enterprize deſpiſes 
{mc and though ſuch as tread the ſame 


track of life, fall, commonly into jea- _ 


louſy and diſcord, Idlers are always 
found to aſſociate in peace; and he who 
is moſt famed for doing nothing, is glad 
to meet another as idle as himſelf. 
What is to be expected from this Pa- 
per, whether it will be uniform or vari- 
ons, learned or familiar, ſerious or gay, 


political or moral, continued or inter- 


rupted, it is hoped that no reader will 
enquire. That the Idler has ſome 
ſcheme, cannot he doubted; for to form 
ſchemes is the Idler's privilege. But 
though he has many projects in his head, 
he is now grown ſparing of communica- 
tion, having obſerved, that his hearers 
are apt to remember what he forgets 
himſelf; that his tardineſs of execution 
expoſes him to the encroachments of 
thoſe who catch a hint and fall to work ; 
and that very ſpecious plans, after long 


contrivance and pompous diſplays, have 


ſubſided in wearineſs without a trial, and 


without miſcarriage have been blaſted by 


deriſion. | 


Something the Idler's character may 


be ſuppoſed to promiſe. Thoſe that are 
curious after diminutive hiftory, who 


watch the revolutions of families, and 
the riſe and fall of charaRers either 


male or female, will hope to be gratified 
by this Paper; for the Idler is always 
inquiſitive, and ſeldom retentive. He 
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ANY poſitions are often on the 
tongue, and ſeldom in the mind; 
there are many truths which every hu- 
man being acknowledges and forgets. 
It 3s generally known, that he who ex- 
peds much will be often diſappointed; 
yet diſappointment ſeldom cures us of 
expectation, or has any other effect than 
that of producing à moral ſentence, or 

iſn exclamation. He that embarks 


in the voyage of life, will always with 
to advance rather by the impulſe of the 


wind, than the ſtrokes of the oar; and 


* 
that delights in obloquy and fatire, and 
wiſhes to ſee clouds gathering over any 


reputation that dazzles him with it's 


brightneſs, will ſnatch up the Idler's 
Eſſays with a beating heart. The Idler 
is naturally cenſorious; thoſe who at- 
tempt nothing themſelves think every 
thing eaſily performed, and confider the 
— always as criminal. 

I thinkit — 2 to give notice, that 
I make no contract, nor incur any obli - 
gation. If thoſe who depend on the 
Liter for intelligence and entertainment, 
ſhould ſuffer the diſappointment which 
commonly follows ill-placed expecta- 
tions, they are to lay the blame only on 
themſelves. . 

Vet hope is not wholly to be caſt 
away. he Idler, -though ſluggiſh, is 
= alive, and may ſometimes be ſtimu- 

ated to vigour and activity. He may 
deſcend into profoundneſs, or tower into 
ſublimity; for the diligence of an Idler 


is rapid and impetuous, as ponderous 


bodies forced into velocity move with 
violence proportionate to their weight. 

But theſe vehement excrtions of in- 
telle& cannot be frequent, and he will 
therefore gladly receive help from any 
correſpondent, who ſhall euable him to 
pleaſe without his own labour. He ex- 
cludes no ſtyle, he prohibits no ſubject; 
only let him that writes to the Idler re- 
member, that his letters muſt not be 
long; no words are to be ſquandered in 
declarations of eſteem, or confeſſions of 
inability; conſcious dulneſs has little 
right to be prolix, and praiſe is not ſo 
welcome to the Idler as quiet. 


& 


| Hon. 


many founder in the paſſage, while — | 


lie waiting for the gale that is to 
them to their with. 


It will naturally be ſuſpeCied that the 


Idler has lately ſuffered ſome diſappoint- 
ment, and that he does not talk thus 
gravely for nothing. No man is re- 
quired to betray his own ſecrets, I will, 


however, confeſs, that I have now been 
a Writer almoſt a week, and have not 


yet heard a ſingle word of praiſe, nor 


received one hint from any correſpon - 


Whence 
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Whence this negligence 2 I 
am not able to diſcover. ny of my 
predeceſſors have thought themſelves 
obliged to return their acknowledg- 
ments in the ſecond paper, for the kind 
reception of the firſt; and in a ſhort time, 
apologies have become neceſſary to thoſe 
ingenious gentlemen and ladies, whole 
performances, though in the higheſt de- 
gree elegant and learned, have been un- 
avoidably delayed. | 

What, then, will be thought of me, 


- who, having experienced no kindneſs, 


have no thanks to return; whom no gen- 
tleman or lady has yet enabled to give 


any cauſe of diſcontent, and who have 


therefore no opportunity of ſhewing how 
ſkcilfully I can p* fy reſeatment, exte- 
nuate negligence, or palliate rejection? 

I have long known, that ſplendor of 
reputation is not to be counted among 
the neceſſaries of life; and therefore ſhall 
not much repine if praiſe be with-held 
till it is better deſerved. Bur furely I 
may be allowed to complain that, in a 
nation of Authors, not one has thought 
me worthy of notice, after ſs fair an in- 
vitation. 

At the time when the rage of writing 


has ſeized the old ail young, when the 


cook warbles her lyrics in the kitchen, 
and the t:iraſher vociferates his heroics 
in the barn; when our traders deal out 
knowledge in bulky volumes, and our 
= forſake their ſamplers to teach 
ingdoms wiſclom; it may ſeem very un- 
neceſſary to draw any inore from their 
proper occupations, by affording new 
opportunities of literary fame. 

I thoald be indeed unwilling to find 
that, for the ſake of correſponding with 
the Idler, the ſmith's iron had cooled 
on the anvil, or the ſpinſter's diſtaff 
ſtood unemployed. I ſolicit only the con- 
tributions of thoſe who have already de- 
voted themſelves to literature, or, with- 
out any determinate attention, wander 
at large through the expanſe of life, and 
wear out the day in hearing at one place, 
what they utter at another, | 

Of theſe, a great part are already 
writers. One has a friend in the coun- 
try. upon whom he exerciſes his powers; 
whole paſſions he raiſes and depreſſes; 
whoſe underitanding he perplexes with 
paradoxes, cr ſtrengthens by argument; 
whoſe admiration - he courts, whoſe 
praiſes he enjoys; and who ſerves him 
3aſtead of a ſenate or a-theatre; as the 
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pong ſaldiers in the Roman camp 
learned the uſe of their weapons. by 
fencing againk a poſt in the place of an 
enemy. | 

Another has his pockets filled with 
eſſays and epigrams, which he reads, 
from houſe to houſe, to ſele& parties; 
and which his acquaintances are daily en- 
treating him to with-hold no longer from 
the impatience of the public. | 

If, among theſe, any one is perſuaded 
that, by ſuch preludes of compoſition, 
he has qualified himſelf to appear in the 
open world, and is yet afraid of thoſe 
cenſures which they who have already 
written, and they who cannot write, are 
equally ready to fulminate againſt pub- 
lic pretenders to fame, he may, by 
tranſmitting his performances to the 
Idler, make a cheap experiment of his 
abilities, and enjoy the pleaſure of ſuc- 
ceſs, without the hazard of miſcar- 
Tiage. 

Many advantages, not generally 
known, ariſe from this method of iteal- 
ing on the public. The ſtanding author 
of the paper is always the object of cri- 
tical malignity. Whatever is mean will 
be imputed to him, and whatever is ex- 
cellent be aſcribed to his aſſiſtants. It 
does not much alter the event, that the 
author and his correſpondents are equal- 
ly unknown; for the author, whoever 
he be, is an individual, of whom every 
reader has ſome fixer idea, and whom he 
is therefore unwilling to gratify with 


_ applauſe; but the praiſes given to his 


correſpondents are ſcattered in the air, 
none can tel] on whom they will light, 
and therefore none are unwilling to be- 


ſto them. 


He that is known to contribute te a 
periodical work, needs no other caution 
than not to tell what particular pieces 
are his own: ſuch ſecrecy is indeed very 
difficult; but if it can be maintained, 
it is ſcarcely to be imagined at _ 
ſmall an expence he may grow conh- 
derable. oh | p 

A perſon of quality, by a ſingle pa- 

„ may engroſs the honour of a vd- 
ume. Fame is indeed dealt with a hand 
Jeſs and leſs hounteous through the ſub- 
ordinate ranks, till it deſcends to the 
profeſſed author, who will find it very 
difficult to get more than he deſerves; 
but every man who does not want it, 
or who needs not value it, may have li- 
beral allowances; _ for five letters 

: | in 
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in the year ſent to the Idler, of which 
perhaps only two afe printed, will be 
promoted to the firſt rank of writers by 
thoſe who are weary of the preſent race 


of wits, and wiſh to ſink them into ob- 
ſcurity before the luſtre of a name not 
yet known enough to be deteſted. 
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has been the complaint of 
thoſe ho frequent the theatres, that 
all the dramatic art has been long ex- 
hauſted, and that the viciſſitudes of for · 
tune, and accidents of life, have been 
ſhewn in every poſſible combination, 
till the firſt ſcene informs us 4 the laſt, 
and the play no ſooner opens, than every 
auditor 2 how 1 ill conclude. 
When a conſpiracy is formed 11 a tra- 
gedy, we gueſs by whom it will be de- 
teed; hen a letter is dropt in a co- 
medy, we can tell by whom it will be 
found, Nothing is now left for the 
poet but character and ſentiment, which 
are to make their way as they can, 
without the ſoſt anxiety of ſuſpence, or 
the enlivening agitation of ſurprize. 

A new paper hes under the fame diſ- 
advantages as a new pia y. There is dan- 
ger leſt it be new without novelty. My 
earlier predeceſſors had their choice of 
vices and follies, and ſelected ſuch as 
were moſt Jikely to raiſe iment or 
attract attention; they the whole 
field of life before them, untrodden and 
unſurveyed; characters of every kind 


thot up in their way, and thoſe of the 


moſt luxuriant growth, or moſt conſpi- 
cuous colours, were naturally cropt by 
the fiſt ſickle. They that follow are 
forced to pecp into neglected corners, 
to note the caſual varicties of the ſame 
ſpecies, and to recommend themſelves by 
minute induſtry, and diſtinctions too 
ſubtle for common eyes. 
Sometimes it may happen, that the 

| haſte or negligence of the firſt enquirers, 
has left enough behind to reward an- 
other ſearch; imes new objects ſtart 
up under the eye, and he that is looking 
for one Lind of matter, is amply grati- 
fied by the diſcovery of another. But 
ftill it muſt be allowed, that, as more is 
taken, leſs can remain, and every truth 
brought newly to light, impoveriſhes the 
mine, from which tucceeding intelle&s 
axe to dig their treaſures. 


STAT. 


Many philoſophers imagine that the 
23 — an may in time ex - 
hauſted; that the ſun, by ſhining long, 
will effuſe all it's light; and that, by the 
continual waſte of aqueous particles, the 
— at laſt become a ſandy 

Art. 


I would not adviſe my readers to di- 


ſturb themſelves by contriving how they 
ſhall live without light and water. For 
the days of univerſal thirſt and perpetual 
darkneſs are at a great diftance. The 


ocean and the ſun will laſt our time, 
and we may leave poſterity to ſhift for 


themſelves. 

But if the ſtores of Nature are li- 
mited, much more narrow bounds muſt 
be ſet to the modes of life; and man- 
kind may want a mora! or amuſing pa- 
per, many years befo< oy ſhall be de- 
prive:! of drink or day- 
want, wich to the buſy and the inven- 
tive a.ay ſeem eaſily remediable by fome 
ſubliitute or other, the Whole race of 
Idlers will feel with all the ſenſibility 
that ſuch torpi:! animals can ſuffer. 

Wien I confiler che 1anumerable 
muititudes that, having no motive of 
defire, or deter mination of will, lie freez- 
ing in perpetual] inactivity, til ſome ex- 
ternal impulſe puts them in motion; 
who awake in the morning, vacant of 
thought, with minds gaping for the in- 


tellectual food, which tone kind eſſayiſt 


has been accu:tomed to ſupply; I am 
moved by the commiſeration with which 
all human beings ought to behold the 
diſtreſſes of each other, to try ſome ex- 

ients for their relicf, and to enquire 


what methods the liftleſs may be ac- 


tuated, and the empty be repleniſhed. 
There are ſaid to be pleaſures in 


madneſs known only to madmen. 


There are certainly miſeries in idle- 
neſs, which the Idler only can conceive. 
Theſe miſeries I have often felt, and 
often bewailed. I know, by experi- 
ence, how welcome is every — 
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that ſummons the. thoughts to a new 
image; and how much languor and laſſi- 
tude are relieved by that cfiriouſneſs 
which offers a momentary amuiement to 
him who is unable io. find it for him- 
ſelf. 

It is natural!y indifferent to this race 
of men what entertainment they receive, 
ſo they are but entertained. They catch, 
with equal eagerneſs, at a moral lecture, 
or the memoirs of a robber; a predic- 
tion of the appearance of a comet, or 
the calculation of the chances of a Jot- 

might therefore eaſily be pleaſed, 

if they conſulted only their Gow Cad 

but thoſe who will not take the trouble 

to think for themſelves, have always 

ſomebody that thinks for them; and the 

_ difficulty in writing is to pleaſe thoſe 
from whom others 12 to be pleaſed. 

Much miſchief is done in the world 
with very little intereſt or deſign. He 
that aſſumes the charaRer of a critic, 
and juſtifies his claim by cen- 
ſure, imagines that he is hurting none 
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but the author, and him he confiders as 
a peſt. lont animal, whom every other 
being has a right to y<r\:cute; little does 
he think how mary i;armieſs men he in- 
volves in his own guilt, by teaching 


them to be noxious without malignity, 


and to repe2* objections which taev do 
not underſtand; or how many honeſt 
minds he chars from pleafure, by ex- 
citing an artificial faſtidiouſneſs, and 
making them too wiſe to concur with 
their own ſenſations. He who is taught 
by a critic to diſlike that which ple ſed 
him in his natural ſtate, has the tame 
reaſon to complain of his inſtructor, as 
the madman to rail at his doctor, who, 
when he thought himſelf maſter of Peru, 
27 him to poverty. 

f men will ſtruggle againſt their own 
2dvantagc, they are not to expect that 
the Idler will take much pains upon 
them; he has himſelf to pleaſe as well 
as them, and has long learned, or en- 
deavoured to learn, not to make the 
pleaſure of others too neceſſary to his 
own. | | 
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SMUARITY, or tenderneſs for the 


preſent a 
conſiſts, is, I think, known only * 
thoſe who enjoy, either immediately or 
by tranſmiſſion, the light of revelation. 
Thoſe ancient nations who havegiven 
us the wiſeſt models of government, and 
the brighteſt examples of patriotiſm, 
whoſe inſtitutions have been tranſcribed 
by all ſucceeding legiſlators, and whoſe 
hiſtory is ſtudied by . every candidate for 
litical or military reputation, have yet 
behind them no mention of alms- 
houſes 
might 


— or ſickneſs be relieved. 

e Roman emperors, indeed, gave 
large donatives to the citizens and ſol 
diers, but theſe diſtributions were al- 
ways reckoned rather popular than vir- 
tuous: nothing more was intended than 
an oſtentation of liberality, nor was any 


- 


or hoſpitals, _ pr — 


Their beneficence was merely occa- 
fional; he that ceaſed to need the favour 
of the people, ceaſed likewiſe to court 
it; and therefore, no man thought it ei- 


ther neceſſary or wiſe to make any ſtand - 


ing proviſion for the neely, to look for - 
wards to the wants of poſterity, or to 
ſecure ſucceſſions of charity, for ſucceſ- 
ſions of diftreſs. | 
Compaſſion is by ſeme reaſoners, on 
whom the name of philoſophers has been 
too eaſily conferred, reſolved into an af- 
fection merely ſelfiſh, an involuntary 
ception of pain at the involuntary 
Echt of a being like ourſelves lay guiſh- 
ing in miſery. But this ſenſation, if 
ever it be felt at all from the brute in- 
ſtin& of uninſtructed nature, will only 
uce effects deſultory and tranſient; 
it will never ſettle into a principle of ac- 
tion, or extend relief to calamities vn» 
ſeen, in generations not yet in being. 
The devotion of life or fortune to the 
ſuccour of the poor, is a height of virtue, 
to which humenity has never riſen by 
it's own power. The charity of the 
| 32 Mahometans 
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Mahometans is a precept which their 
teacher evidently tranſplanted 15 the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity; and the care 
with which ſome of the Oriental ſects at- 
tend, as is ſaid, to the neceſſities of the 
diſeaſed and indigent, may be added to 
the other arguments, which prove Zo- 
roaſter to have borrowed his inſtitutions 
from the law of Moſes. | 

The preſent age, though not likely to 
ſhine hereafter among the moſt jplendid 
periods of hiſtory, has yet given exam- 
ples of Charity, which may be very =. 
perly recommended to imitation. e 
equal diſtribution of wealth, which long 
commerce has produced, does not en- 
able any fingle hand to raiſe edifices of 
piety like fortified cities, to appropriate 
manors to religious uſes, or deal out ſuch 
large and laſting beneficence as was 
ſcattered over the land in ancient times, 
by thoſe who poſſcfſed counties or pro- 
vinces. But no fooner is a new ſpecies 
of miſery brought to view, and a deſign 
of relieving it profeſſed, than every hand 
is open to contribute ſomething, every 


tongue is buhed in ſolicitation, and 


every art of pleaſure is employed for a 
time in the intereſt of virtue. 

The moſt apparent and preſſing mi- 
ſeries incident to man, have now their 
peculiar houſes of - reception and relief; 
and there are few among us raiſed how- 
ever little above the danger of poverty, 
who may not juſtly claim, what is im- 
plored by the Mahometans in their moſt 
ardent benedictions, the prayers of the 


poor. 
Among thoſe actions which the mind 


can moſt ſecurely review with un abated 
pleaſure, is that of having contributed 
to an hoſpital for the fick. Of ſome 
Kinds of Charity the conſequences are 
dubious; ſome evils which beyeficence 
has been buſy to remedy, are not cer- 
tainly known to be very grievous to the 

ſufferer, or detr:imenta! to the commu- 
nity; but no man can queſtion whether 
wounds and ſickneſs are not really pain - 
ful; whether it be not worthy of a good 
man's care to reſtore thoſe to eaſe and 


_ uſefulneſs, from whoſe labour infants 


haſten that 
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and women expe their bread, and who, 
by a caſual hurt, or lingering diſeaſe, 
lie pining in wantand apguiſh, burthen- 
ſome to others, and weary of themſelves. 

Vet as the hoſpitals of the preſent 
time ſubſiſt only by gifts beſtowed at 
pl-afure, without any ſolid fund of ſup- 


port, there is danger left the blaze of 


Charity, which now hurns with ſo much 
heat and ſplendour, ſhould die away for 
want of laſting fuel; leſt Faſhion ſhould 
ſuddenly withdraw her ſmile, and In- 
conſtancy transfer the public attention 
to ſomething which may appear more 
eligible, becauſe it will be new. | 
Whatever is left in the hands. of 
Chance muſt be ſubje& to viciſſitude; 
and when any eſtabliſhment is found to 
be uſeful, it ought to be the next care 
to make it permanent, | 
But man is a tranſitory being, and his 
deſigns muſt partake of the imperfeRions. - 
of their author. To confer duration is 
not always in our power. We muſt 
ſnatch the preſcnt moment, and employ 
it well, without too much ſolicitude for 
the future, and content ourſelves with 
reflecting that our part is performed. 
He that waits for an opportunity to do 
much at once, may breathe out his life 
in idle wiſhes, and regret, in the laſt 
_ his uſeleſs intentions, and barren 
The moſt aRive promoters of the | 
ſent ſchemes of Charity cannot be yr a 
from ſome inſtances of miſconduct, which 
may awaken contempt or cenſure, and 
_negle& which is likely to 
come too ſoon of itſelf. The open com- 


An- 
other from doin The ſpiri 
— — * 


who ſhall be the only benefactors to the 


needy, let there be no other firuggte 
than who thall be the firſt, — = 


Ne 
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UR military operations are at laſt 
O begun; our troops are marching in 
all the of war, and a camp is 
marked out on the Iſle of Wight; the 
heart of every E 
with confidence, though ſomewhat ſoft- 
ened by generous compaſſion for the 
mies. 

This formidable armament and ſplen- 
did march produce different effects 
upon different minds, according to the 
boundleſs diverſities of temper, occu- 
. pation, and habits of thought, 

Many a tender maiden oonſiders her 
lover as already loſt, becauſe he cannot 
reach the camp but by croſſing the ſea ; 
men, of a more political underſtanding, 
are perſuaded that we ſhall now ſee, in 
- — days, 2 ambaſſadors of France 

upplicating for pity. Some are hopin 

for a bloody battle, becauſe a bloody 
battle makes a vendible narrative; ſome 
are compoling ſongs of victory; ſome 
planning arches of triumph; and ſome 
are mixing fire-works for the celebra- 
tion of a peace. | | 

Of all extenſive and complicated ob- 
jects different parts are ſelected by diffe- 
rent eyes; and minds are variouſly af 
fected, as they vary. their attention. The 
care of the 1 is now fixed upon our 


ſoldiers, are leaving their native 
country to wander, none can tell how 
long, in che pathleſs deſarts of the Iſle 
of Wight. The tender figh for their 


ſufferings, and the gay drink to their 
ſucceſs. I, who = 4 A believe myſelf 
to look, with more philoſophic eyes on 
human affairs, muſt confeſs, that I ſaw 
the troops march with little emotion; 
my thoughts were fixed upon 
jy ad —_— — ſtole into my eyes, 
not f ole who were going away, but 
for thoſe who were left behind. 
We have no reaſon to doubt but our 
troops will proceed with proper caution z 
1 are men a them whocan take 
care of themſelves. But how ſhall the 
ladies endure without them? Zy what 
arts can they, who have had no joy 
but from the civilities of a ſoldier, now 


liſhman now ſwells 


other 
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amuſe their hours, and ſolace their ſepa- 
ration ? 

Of fifty thouſand men, now deſtined 
to different ſtations, if we allow each to 
have been occaſionally neceſſary only to 
four women, a ſhort computatioa will 
inform us, that two hundred thoufand 
ladies are left to languiſh in diſtreſs; two 
hundred thouſand ladies, who mutt run 
to ſales and auctions without an attend- 
ant; fit at the play, without a critic to 
dire& their opinion; buy their fans by 


their own judgment; di.poſe ſhells by 


their own invention; walk in the mall 
without a gallant; go to the gardens 
wit:.out a protector; and ſhuffle cards 
with vain impatience, for want of a 
fourth to complete the party. 

Of theſe ladics, tome, I hope, have 
lap-dogs, and ſome monkies; but they 
are uniatisfatury companions, Many 
uſeful offices are performed by men of 
ſcarlet, to which neither dog nor mon- 
key has adequate abilities. A p 
indeed, is as fine as a colonel; and if 
he has been much uſed to good com- 
pany, is not wholly without converſz. 
tion; but a parrot, after all, is a poor 
little creature, and has neither ſword 
nor ſhoulder-knot, can neither dance 
nor play at cards. 

Since the ſoldiers muſt obey the call 
of their duty, and go to that ſide of the 
kingdom which faces France, I know 
not why the Jadies, who cannot live 
without them, ſhould not follow them. 
The prejudices and pride of man have 
long preſumed the ſword and ſpindle 
made for different hands, and denied 
the other ſex to partake the grandeur of 
military glory. This notion may be 
conſiſtently enough received in France, 
where the Salic Law excludes females 
from the throne; but we, who allow 
them to be ſovereigns, may furely ſup- 
poſe them capable to be ſoldiers. | 

It were to be wiſhed that ſome man, 
whole and authority might 
enforce regard, would propoſe that our 
| atsfor the preſent year ſhould 
compriſe an equal number of men and 
women, who march and fight in 

mingled 
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mingled bodies. If proper colonels 
were once appointed, and the drums 
ordered to beat for female volunteers, 
our regiments would ſoon be filled with- 
out the reproach or eruelty of an im- 
eſs. | 

A Of theſe heroines, ſome might ſerve 
on foot, under the denomination of the 
Female Buff:; and ſome on horſeback, 
with the title of Lady Huſſars. 

What objections can be made to this 
ſcheme I have endeavoured maturely to 
conſider, and cannot find that a modern 
ſoldier has any duties, except that of 
obedience, which a lady cannot per- 
form. If the hair has loſt it's powder, 
a lady has a puff; if a coat be ſpotted, 
2 lady has a hruſh. Strength is of leſs 
importance ſince fire-arms have been 


uſed; blows of the hand are now ſeldom 


exchanged; and what is there to be done 
in the charge or the retreat beyond the 
powers of a fprightly maiden? 

Our maſculine ſquadrons will not ſup- 
poſe themſelves diſgraced by their auxi- 
liaries, till they have done ſomething 
which women could not have done. 
The troops of Braddock never ſaw their 
enemies, and-perhaps were defeated by 
women, If our American general had 
headed an army of girls, he might ſtill 
have built a fort, and taken it. Had 
Minorca been defended by a female gar- 
riſon, it might have been ſurrendered, 
as it was, without a breach; and I can- 
not but think, that ſeven thouſand wo- 
men might have ventured to look at 
Rochfort, ſack a vill rob a vine- 
yard, and return in ſafety, 


Ne VI. SATURDAY, MAY 20. 


Tante acting pevetie yur. Gn. Pao. 


HE lady who had undertaken to 
1 ride on one horſe a thouſand miles 
in a thouſand hours, has compleated 
her journey in little more than two-thirds 
of the time ſtipulated, and was conducted 
through the laſt mile with triumphal ho- 
nours. Acclamation ſhouted 2 her, 
and all the flowers of the Spring were 
ſcattered in her way. | 
Every heart ought to rejoice when 
true merit is diftinguiſhed with public 
notice, I am far from wiſhing. either to 
the Amazon or her horſe any diminution 
of happineſs, or fame, and cannot but 
lament that they were not more amply 
and ſuitably rewarded. 
There was once a time when wreaths 


of bays or oak were conſidered as re- 


compences equal to the moſt weariſome 
labours and terrific dangers, and when 
the miſeries of long marches and ſtormy 
ſeas were at once driven from the re- 


— 2 by the fragrance of a gar- 
If thi herein hd been born i an- 
cient time, ſhe might have been 
delighted with the daher of ancient 
gratitude; or if any thing was wanting 
to full ſatisſaction, ſhe might have ſup- 
_ the deficiency with the hope of dei- 
- Hcation, and anticipated the altars that 
would be raiſed, and the vows 

would be made, by future candidates 


for equeſtrian glory, to the patroneſs of 

the — the goddeſs of the ſtable. 
But Fate reſerved her for a more en- 

lightened age, which has diſcovered 


leaves and flowers to be tranſitory things; 


which conſiders profit as the end of ho- 
nour; and _ the event of ev 
dertaking only by the money 
gained or loft.” In theſe days, to ſtrew 
the road with daiſies and lilies, is to 


mock merit and delude hope. The toy- 


man will not give his jewels, nor 
mercer 4 his filks, for vege- 
table coin. A primroſe, though pic 
vp under the feet of the moſt renowned 
courſer, will neither be received as a 
ſtake at cards, nor procure a ſeat at an 
opera, nor buy candles for a rout, nor 
lace fora livery. And though there are 
many virtuoſos, whoſe ſole ambition is 
to poſſeſs ſomething which can be found 
in no other hand, yet ſome are more 
accuſtomed to ſtore their cabinets by 
theft than purchaſe, and none of them 
would either ſteal or buy one of the flow- 
ers of gratulation till he knows that 
the reſt are totally deftroyed. | 
Little therefore did it avail this von- 
derful lady to be received, however joy- 
fully, with fuch obſolete and barren cere- 
monies of praiſe. Had the way been 


covered with guineas, though but for 


the tenth —_Jw 
ve 
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have con ſidered her {kill and diligence as 
not wholly loſt; and might have rejoice | 
in the ſpeed and perſeverance whicn had 
Jeft her ſuch ſuperfluity of time, that ſhe 
could at leiſure gather her reward with- 
out the danger of Atalanta's miſcarriage. 

So much ground could not, indeed, 
have been paved with gold but at a large 
ex ; and we are at preſent engaged 
in war, which demands and enforces 
frugality. But common rules are made 
only * _— ya? and oy _ 
tion fron icy may be allow- 
ed in favour of a lady, that rode a thou- 
ſand miles in a thouſand hours. 

Since the ſpirit of antiquity ſo much 
prevails amongſt us, that even on this 


— occaſion we have given flowers in- 


ead of money, let us at leaſt complete 
our imitation of the ancients, and endea- 
vour to tranſmit to poſterity the memory 
of that virtue, which we conſider 2 ſu- 
perior to pecuniary recompence. Let an 
—— ef this — be erect- 
ed, near the ſtarting- on the heath 
of Newmarket, to fill kindred ſouls with 
emulation, and tell the grand- daughters 
of our grand - daughters what an Engliſh 
maiden has once performed. 
As events, however illuſtrious, are 
ſoon obſcured if they are intruſted to 
tradition, I think it neceſſary, that the 


pedeſtal ſhould be inſcribed with a con- 


ciſe account of this great performance. 
The compoſition of this narrative ought 
not to be committed raſhly to improper 

hands. If the rhetoricians of Newmar- 
ket, who may be ſuppoſed likely to con- 
ceive in it's full ſtrength the dignity of 
the ſubject, ſhould undertake to expreſs 
it, there is danger left they admit ſome 
phraſes which, though well underſtood 
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at preſent, may be ambiguous in an- 
other century. If poſterity ſhonld read 
on a public monument, that zh- laay 
carried ber horſe a thouſand m les in a 
thoujaad hours, they may think that the 
ſtatue and inſcription are at variance, be- 
cauſe one will repreſent the horſe as car- 
rying his lady, and the other 1e!l that 
the lady carried her horſe. 

Some doubts likewiſe may be raiſed 
by ſpeculatiſts, and ſome controverſics 
be agitated among hiſtorians, concern- 
ing the motive as well as the manner of 
the action. As it will be known, that 
this wonder was performed in a time of 
war, ſome will ſuppoſe that the lady wa 
frighted by invaders, and fled to preſerve 
her life os her chaſtity: others will con- 
jecture, that ihe was thus honourcd for 
ſome intelligence carried of the encmy's 
detigns: ſome will think that ſhe brought 
news of a victory; others, that ſhe was 
commiſſioned to tell of a conſpiracy; and 
ſome will congratulate themſelves on 
their acuter penetration, and find, that 
all theſe notions of patriotiſm and pub- 
lic ſpirit are im ble and chimerical; 
they will confidently tell, that ſhe only 
ran away from her guardians, and that 
the true cauſes of her ſpeed were fear 

Let it therefore be carefully mention- 
ed, that by this performance, fbs a 
ber wager; and, leſt this ſhould, by 
any c of manners, ſeem an inade- 
quate or incredible incitement, let it be 
added, that at this time the original mo- 
tives of human actions had loſt their in- 
fluence; that the love of praiſe was ex- 
tint; the fear of infamy was becowe 
ridiculous; and the only wiſh. of an 
Enoliſl:nan was, ts win his wager. 


Ne VII. SATURDAY, MAY 27. 


INE of the princ incipal amuſements of 
the Idler is to — the works of 


thoſe minute hiſtorians the writers of 


news, who, though contemptuouſly over- 
looked by the compoſers of y vo- 
lumes, are yet neceſſary in a nation 
where much wealth produces much lei- 
ſure, and one part of the people has no- 
thing to do but to obſerve the lives and 
fortunes of the other. 


Io us, who are regaled morn- 
ing and evening with intelligence, and 
are ſupplied from day to day with mate- 


rials for conyerſation, it is difficult to 
conceive how man can ſubſiſt without a 
news-paper, or to what entertainment 
companies can aſſemble, in thoſe wide 
regions of the earth that have neither 
Chronicles nor Magazines, neither Ga- 
zettes nor Advertiſers, neither Journals 
1 Poſts. 
re are never numbers in any 
nation, whoſe ts invention = 
find employment for their who 
can raiſe a pleaſing diſcourſe from their 
own ſtock of ſentynents and — 
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and thoſe few who have qualified them- 
ſelves by ſpeculation for general diiqui- 
ſitions, ar ſoon left without an audi- 
ence. The common talk of men muſt 
relate to facts in which the talkers have, 
or think they have, an intereit; and 
where ſuch facts cannot be known, the 
pleaſures of ſociety will be merely ſen- 
ſual. Thus the natives of the Maho- 
metan empires, who approach moſt 
nearly to European civility, have no 
higher pleaſure at their convivial aſſem- 
blies than to hear a piper, or gaze upon 
a tumbler, and no company can keep 
together longer than they are diverted by 
ſounds or ſhows. | 
All foreigners remark, that the know- 
ledge of the common people of England 
is greater than that of any other vulgar. 
This ſuperiority we undoubtedly owe to 
the rivulets of intelligence, which are 
continually trickling among us, which 
every one may catch, and of which every 
one es. 
is univerſal diffuſion of inſtruction 
is, perhaps, not wholly without it's in- 
- conveniences; it certainly fills the na- 
tion with ſuperficial diſputants; enables 
thoſe to alk whe were born to work; 
and affords information ſufficient to elate 
vanity, and ſtiffen vbſtinacy, but too 
little to enlarge the mind into compleat 
(ill for full comprehenſion. 
Whatever is found to gratify the pub- 
lic, will be multiplied by the emulation 
of venders beyon ty oruſe. This 
plenty indeed produces cheapneſi, but 


cheapneſs always ends in negligence and 


| vation. 
e compilation of news- papers is 
often —— to narrow and merce- 
nary minds, not qualified for the taſk of 
delighting or inſtructing;ʒ who are con- 
tent to 
matter, without induſtry to gather, or 
diſcernment to ſelect. | 
Thus journals are daily multiplied 
without increaſe of knowledge. The 
tale of the morning paper is told again 
in the evening, and the narratives of the 
3 bought again in the morn- 
ing. Theſe repetitions, indeed, waſte 
time, but they do not ſhorten it. The 
moſt eager peruſer of news is tired before 
he has compleated his labour, and many 
a man who _ the coffee-houſe in his 
night - gown and fl; „is called awa 
to his ſhop, or * inner, before he — 
well conſidered the ſtate of Europe. 


It is discovered by Reaumur, that 


ſhip might arrive, who left t 


was heard off Cape Finiſterre, ſu 


their paper, with whatever 
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ſpiders might make filk, if they could 
be perſuaded to hve in e together. 
The writers of news, if they conld be 
confederated, might give more pleaſure 
to the public. The morning and even- 
ing authors might divide an event be- 
tween them; a ſingle action, and that 
not of much importance, might be gra- 
dually diſcovered, fo as to vary a whole 
week with joy, anxiety, and conjecture. 

We know that a French ſhip of war 
was lately taken by a ſhip of England; 
but this event was ſuffered to burſt upon 
us all at once, and then what we knew 
already was echoed from day to day, 
and from week to week. 

Let us ſuppoſe theſe ſpiders of litera- 
ture to ſpin together, and enquire to 
what an extenſive web ſuch another event 
might be regularly drawn, and how fix 
morning and ſix evening writers might 
agree to retail their articles. 3 

f a 


On Monday Morning the ca 
Friſeur 


of France, and the Bulldog, Captain 
Grim, in tight of one another, ſo that 
an engagement ſeemed unavoidable. 
Monday Evening. A ſound of _— 

to be thoſe of the Bulldog and Friſeur. 
Tueſday Morning. It was this morn. 
ing reported, that the Bulldog engaged 
the Friſeur, yard-arm and yard-arm, 
three glaſſes and a half, but was obliged 
to ſheer off for want of er. It is 
—— 0 qa 
ir in a proper place. 


the engagement between the Zulldog 
and Friſeur was premature. 

is arrived, which brin 
Friſeur had loſt all her maſts, and three 
hundred of her men, in the late engage - 
ment; and that Captain Grim is come 


into harbour much ſhattered. 


Wedneſday Evening. We hear that 
the brave Captain Grim, having ex- 
pended his poder, propoſed io enter 
the Friſeur iword in hand; but that his 
lieutenant, the nephew of a certain no- 
bleman, remonſti at-d again! it, 

Thurjday Morning. We wait impa- 
tiently for a full account of tho late en- 
1 between the Bulldog and 
Friſeur. | | 

Thurſday Evening. It is ſaid that the 
Order of the Bath will be ſent to Cap- 
tam Grim. 


Friday Morning, A certain we 


gs news, that the 
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the Admĩralty has been heard to ſay of a 
certain captain, that if he had done his 
duty, a certain French ſhip might have 
been taken. It was not thus that merit 
was rewarded in the = of Cromwell. 
Friday Evening. ere is certain in- 
2 at the Admiralty, that the Fri- 
ſeur is taken, after a 
two hours. Morning 
Satur . 
one of & of the B men- 
tions the taking of the Friſeur, and at- 
tributes their ſucceſs wholly tothe bravery 


A letter from 


ce of about - 
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and reſolution of Captain Grim, who 
never owed any of his advancement to 
borough-jodbers, ar any other corrupters 
of the people. 

Saturday Evening. Captain Grim 


_ arrived at the Adm —_ with an account 


that he engaged the Friſeur. a ſhip of 
equal force with his own, off Cape Fi- 
niſterre, and took her after an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, having killed one hundred and 
fifty of the French, with the loſs of 
ninety-five of his own men. | 


Ne VIM. SATURDAY, JUNE z. 


TO THE IDLER. 

ins | 
N time of publick danger, it is 

every man's duty to withdraw his 
thoughts in ſome meaſure from his pri- 
vate intereſt, and employ part of his 
time for the | welfare. National 
condu& ought to be the reſult of na- 
tional wiſdom, a plan formed by ma- 
ture conſideration and diligent ſelection 
out of all the ſchemes which may be 
offered, and all the information which 
can be procured. | 
In a battle, every man ſhould fight 
as if he was the fingle champion; in 

ions for war, every man ſhould 

think, as if the laſt event depended on 
his counſel. None can tell what diſco- 
veries are within his reach, or how 
much he may contribute to the public 
- (afety. 
Full of theſe confiderations, I have 
carefully reviewed the proceſs of the 
war, and find, what every other man 
has found, that we have hitherto added 
nothing to our military reputation : that 
at one time we have been beaten by 
enemies whom we did not ſee; and at 
another, have avoided the fight of ene- 
mies, leſt we ſhould be beaten. 
Whether our troops are defective in 
diſcipline or in courage, is not very uſe- 
ful to inquire; they evidently want 
ſomething neceſſary to ſucceſs; and he 
that ſhall ſupply that want will deſerve 
well of his country. 

To learn of an enemy has always been 
accounted politic and honourable, and 
therefore I hope it will raiſe no preju- 
dices againſt my project, to confeſs that 
I borrowed it from a Frenchman, 


% 


When the Iſle of Rhodes was, 


many 
- centuries ago, in the hands of that mi- 


litary order now called the Knights of 

Malta, it was ravaged by a Dragon, who 
inhabited a den under a rock, from 
which he iſſued forth when he was hun- 
gry or wanton, and without fear or 
mercy devoured men and beaſts as they 
came in his way. . Many councils were 
held, and many devices offered, for his 
deſtruction; but as his back was armed 
with impenetrable ſcales, none would 
venture to attack him. At laſt Dudon, 
a French knight, undertook the deli- 
verance of the iſland. From ſome place 
e ſecurity he took a view of the dra- 
gon, or, as a modern ſoldier would ſay, 
reconnotered him, and obſerved that his 
belly was naked and vulnerable. He 
then returned home to take his arrange- 
ments; and, by a very exact imitation 
of nature, made a dragon of paſteboard, 
in the belly of which he put beef and 
mutton, and accuſtomed two fturdy 
maſtiffs to feed themſelves, by tearing 


their way to the concealed fleſh. When 


his dogs were well practiſed in this me- 
thod of plunder, he marched out with 
them at his heels, and ſhewed them the 
dragon; they ruſhed upon him in queſt 
of their dinner; Dudon battered his 
ſcull, while they lacerated his belly; aud 
neither his ſting nor claws were able to 
defend him. i 
Something like this might be prad iſed 


in our preſent ſtate. Let a fortification 


be raiſed on Saliſbury Plain, reſembling 
Breft, or Toulon, or Paris itſelf, with 
all the uſual preparations for defence: 
let the incloſure be filled with beef and 
ale: let the ſoldiers, from ſome proper 
eminence, ſee my waving upon lines, 
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and here and there a plump landlady 
hurrying about with pots in her hands. 
When they are ſufficiently animated to 
advance, lend them in exa& order, with 
fife and drum, to that ſide whence the 
wind blows, till they come within the 
ſcent > Tags meat and _ Con- 
trive it may approac place 
faſting 13 hour after dinner - time, 
aſſure them that there is no danger, and 
command an attack. 

If nobody within either moves or 
ſpeaks, it is not unlikely that they may 
carry the place by ſtorm; but if a panic 
ſhould ſeize them, it will be proper to 
defer the enterprize to a more hungry 
hour. When they have entered, let 
them fill their bellies and return to the 

On the next day let the ſame place be 
ſhewn them again, but with ſome addi- 
tions of * or _ _ 
pretend to inform our generals throu 
what gradations of danger they ſhall 
train their men to — They beit 
know what the ſoldiers and what them- 
ſelves can bear. Tt will be proper that 
the war ſhould every day vary it's ap- 
pearance. Sometimes, as they mount 
the rampart, a cook may throw fat up- 
on the fire, to accuſtom them to a ſud- 
den blaze; and ſometimes, by the clatter 
of empty pots, they may be inured to 
formidable noiſes. But let it never 
forgotten, that victory muſt repoſe wi 
a full belly. . * 

In time it will be proper to brin 
French priſoners from the coaſt, 


our 
and 


place them upon the walls in martial 
order. At their firſt ce their 
hands muſt be tied, but bo may be al- 
lowed to grin. In a month they ma 
guard the place with their hands Juoſed, 
rovided that on pain of death they be 
Forbidden to ſtrike. : 
By this method our army will ſoon 
be brought to look an enemy in the face, 


But it has been lately obſerved, that fear 


is received by the ear as well as the eyes, 


and the Indian war-cry is repreſented as 
too dreadful to be endured; as a ſound. 


that will force the braveſt veteran to drop 
his weapon, and deſert his rank; that 


will deafen his ear, and chill his breaſt; 


that will neither ſuffer him to hear or- 
ders or to feel ſhame, or retain any ſen- 
ſibility but the dread of drath. | 

That the favage clamours of naked 
barbarians ſhould thus terrify troops 
diſciplined to war, and ranged in array 
with arms in their hands, is ſurely 
ſtrange. But this is no time to reaſon. 
I am of opinion, that, by a proper mix- 
ture of aſſes, bulls, turkevs, geeſe, and 
tragedians, a noiſe might be procured 
equally horrid with the war-cry. When 


our men have been encouraged by fre- 
quent victories, nothing will remain but 
to qualify them for extreme danger, by 


a ſudden concert of tei rific vociſeration. 
When they have endured this [aft trial, 


we 


let them be led to action, as men who 


are no longer to be frightened; as men 
who can bear at once the grimaces of 
the Gauls, and the how! of the Ame- 


ricans. 


Ne IX. SATURDAY, JUNE 10. 


| TO THE rk. 
TY | | | 
I Have read you; that is a favour few 
1 authors can boaſt of having received 


from me beſides yourſelf. My intention 


in telling you of it is to inform you, that 
you have both pleaſed and angered me. 

Never did writer appear ſo delightful to 
me as yen did when you adopted the 
name of the Idler. But what a falling- 
off was there when your firſt production 
was brought to light! A natural irre- 
ſiſtible attachment to that favourable 
paſſion, idling, had led me to for 
indulgence from the Idler, but 1 find 

him a ſtranger to the title. 


| 2 in them all; and the ſtroke of 


What rules has he propoſed totally to 
unbrace rhe ſlackenet nerve; to ſhade 
the heavy eye of inattention; to give the 
ſmooth feature and the uncontracted 
muſcle; or procure inſenſibility to the 
whole animal compoſition, 

Theſe were ſome of the placid bleſ- 
ſings I promiled mylelf the enjoyment 
of, when I committed violence u 
myſelf, by muſtering up all my ſtren 
to ſet about reading you; but I am diſ- 


ven in the morning is ſtil] as terrible 
to me as before, and I find putting on 
my cloaths till as painful and labori.- 


ous. Oh that our imate would permit 
that original nakedneſs which the thrice 
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happy Indians to this day enjoy! How 
2 — I baſk 
away, warmed in bed by the ſun's glo- 
rious beams, could I, like them, tum- 
ble from thence in a moment, when ne- 
ceſſity obliges me io endure the torment 
of getting upon my legs. 

But wherefore do I talk to you upon 
ſubje&s of this delicate nature; you who 
ſeem ignorant of the inexprefſible charms 


of the elbow-chair, attended with a ſoft 


ſtool for the elevation of the feet! Thus, 
vacant of thought, do I indulge the 


live-long day. | 
You may define happineſs as you 


pleaſe; I embrace that opinion which 


makes it conſiſt in the abſence of pain. 


To reflect is pain; to ſtir is pain; there- 
fore I never reflect or ſtir but when I 
cannot help it. Perhaps you will call 


my ſcheme of life Indolence, and there- 
fore think the Idler excuſed from taking 
any notice of me: but I have always 
looked upon Indolence and Idleneſs as 
the ſame; and ſo defire you will now 
and then, while you profeſs yourſelf of 
our fraternity, take ſome notice of me, 
and others in my fituation, who think 


they have a right to your aſſiſtance; or 


relinquiſh the name. 

You may publiſh, burn, or deftroy 
this, juſt as you are in the humour; it 
is ten to one but I forget that I wrote 
it, before it reaches you. I — 41 
may find a motto for it in Horace, but 
I carinot reach him without getting out 
of my chair; that is a ſufficient reaſon 
for my not affixing any. And being 
obliged to fit upright to ring the bell 
for my ſervant to convey this to the 

nny-poſt, if I flip the opportunity of 

1s being now in the room, makes me 
break off abruptly. 

This correſpondent, whoever he be, 
is not to be diſmiſſed without ſome to- 
kens of regard. There is no mark more 
certain of a genuine Idler, than uneaſi- 
neſs without moleſtation, and complaint 
without a grievance. + 

Yet my gratitude to the contributor 
of half a paper ſhall not wholly over- 
power my ſincerity. I muſt inform you, 
that, with all his pretenfions, he that 
calls for directions to be idle, is yet but 
in the rudiments of Idlenefs, and has 


attained neither the 4 nor theory 
of waſting life. true nature of 
Idleneſs he will know in time, by con- 
tinving to be idle, Virgil tells. us of 
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an impetuous and rapid being, that ac- 
quires ſtrength by — re Idler 


uires weight by lying ſtill. 
| vit inertia, t N reſiſt · 
ing all external impulſe, is hourly in- 
ereaſing; the reſtleſs and troubleſome 
faculties of attention and diſtinction, re- 
flection on the paſt, and ſolicitude for 
the future, by a long indulgence of 
Idleneſs, will, like tapers in unelaſtic 
air, be gradually extinguiſhed; and the 
officious lover, the vigilant ſoldier, the 
buſy trader, may, by a' judicious com- 
poſure of his mind, tink into a ſtate ap- 
proaching to that of brute matter; in 
which he ſhall retain the conſciouſneſs 
of his own exiſtence, only by an obtuſe 
languor, and drowſy diſcontent. 
is is the Joweſt ſtage to which the 
favourites of Idleneſs can deſcend; theſe 
regions of undelighted quiet can be en- 
tered by few. thoſe that are prepar- 
ing to {fink down into their ſhade, — 
are rouſed into action by Avarice or 
Ambition, ſome are awakened by the 
voice of Fame, ſome allured by the ſm.le 
of Beauty, and many with-held by the 
importunities of Want. Of all the ene- 
mies of Idleneſs, Want is the moſt for- 
midable. Fame is ſoon found to be 
a ſound, and Love a dream; Avarice 
and Ambition may be juſtly ſuſpected 
of privy confederacies with Tdleneſs; for 
when they have for a while protected 
their votaries, they often deliver them up 
to end their lives under her dominion. 
Want always ſtruggles againſi Idleneſe, 
but Want herſelt is Ss — overcome 
and every hour ſhews the carcful ob- 
ſerver, thoſe who had rather live in eaie 
than in plenty. 

So wide is the reign of I lleneſs, and 
ſo powerful her influence. But the does 
not immediately confer all her gifts. 
My correſpondent, who ſeems, with all 
his errors, y of advice, muſt be 
told, that he is calling too haſtily for 
the laſt effuſion of total inſenſibility. 
Whatever he may have been taught by 
unfkilful Idlers to believe, labour is ne- 
ceſſary in his initiation to Idleneſs. He 
that never labours may know the paiug 
of Idleneſs, but not the pleaſure. The 
comfort is, that if he devotes himiclf - 
to inſenſibility, he will daily lengthen 
the intervals of Idleneſs, and ſhorten 
thoſe of labour, till at laſt he will le 
down to reſt, and no longer difturh the 
world or himſelf by buſtle or competi- 


don. 
C2 Thus 
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Thus I have endeavoured to give him 
that iuformation which, perhaps, after 
all, he did not want; for a true Idler 


often calls for that which he knows is 
never to be had, and aſks queſtions which 
he does not deũre ever to be anſwered. 


No X. SATURDAY, JUNE 15. 


FAREDULITY, or Confidence of 
opinion too great for the evidence 
from which opinion is derived, we find 
to be a general weakneſs imputed by 
every ſect and party to all others, and 
zndeed by every man to every other man. 
Of all kinds of Credulity, the moſt ob- 
ſtinate and wonderful is that of political 
zealots; of men, who, being number- 
ed, they know not how or why, in any 
of the partics that divide a ſtate, reſign 
the uſe of their own eyes and ears, and 
reſolve to believe nothing that does not 
favour thoſe whom they profeſs to fol - 
Jow. | | 
The bigot of philoſophy is ſeduced by 
authorities which he has not always op- 
tunities to examine, is entangled in 
iyttems by which truth and fal ſnood are 
inextricably complicated, or undertakes 
to talk on ſubjedts which nature did not 
form him able to comprehend. 

The Carteſian, who denies that his 
horſe feels the ſpur, or that the hare is 
afraid when the hounds approach her; 
the diſciple of Malbranche, who main- 

tains that the man was not hurt by 
the bullet, which, according to vulgar 
_ apprehenſion, ſwept away his legs; the 
follower of Berkeley, who, while he 
fits writing at his table, declares that he 
has neither table, paper, nor fingers; 
have all the honour at leaſt of being de- 
_ ceived by fallacies not eaſily detected, 
and may plead that they did not forſake 
truth, but for appearances which they 
were not able to diſtinguiſh from it. 
But the man who engages in a party 
has ſeldom to do with any thing remote 
or abſtruſe. The preſent ſtate of things 
is before his eyes; and, if he cannot be 
ſatisfied without retroſpection, yet he 


ſeldom extends his views beyond the 


hiftorjcal events of the laſt century. All 
the knowledge that he can want is with- 
in his attainment, and moſt of the argu- 
ments which he can hear are within his 
ny... 

SG iis arien Like mects 7 
hour of his life with men who have dif- 
ferent opinions upon every thing paſt, 
preſent, and future; who deny the moſt 


notorious facts, contradi& the moſt co- 
gent truths, and perſiſt in aſſerting to- 
day what they aſſerted yeſterday, in de- 
fiance of evidence, and contempt of con< 
futation. ; 

Two of my companions, who are 
grown old in idleneſs, are Tom Tem- 
peſt and Jack Sneaker. Both of them 
conſider themſelves as neglected by their 
pr and _— intitled to credit, 

or why ſhould they favour ingratitude? 
T A both men of integrity, where 
no factious intereſt is to be promoted; 
and both lovers of truth, when they are 


not heated with political debate. 


Tom Tempeſt is à fteady friend to 
"the houſe of Stuart. He — _— 4 
igies that have appeared in t 7 
. e calamities — afflicted the 
nation every year from the Revolution; 
and is of opinion, that if the exiled fa- 


mily had continued to reign, there would 


have neither been worms in our ſhips, 
nor caterpillars on our trees He won- 
ders that the nation was not awakened 
by the hard froſt to a revocation of the 
true king, and is hourly afraid that the 
whole iſland will be loſt in the ſea. He 


believes that King William burned 


Whitehall, that he might ſteal the fur- 
niture, and that Tillotſon died an athe- 
iſt, Of Queen Anne he ſpeaks with 
more tenderneſs, owns that ſhe meant 
well, and can tell by whom and why 
ſhe was poiſoned. In the ſucceeding 


reigns all has been corruption, malice, 


and deſign. He believes that nothing 
ill kas ever happened for theſe forty 
years 18 or error; he helds that 
the battle of Dettingen was won by miſ- 


take, and that of Fontenoy loſt by con- 
tract; that the Vidory was ſunk by a 


F 2 order; that Cornhill was fired 
y emiſſaries from the council; and the 


arch of Weſtminſter Bridge was ſo con- 


trived as to ſink, on purpoſe that the 
nation might be put to charge. He 
conſiders 

an encroachment on liberty, and. often 
aſſerts that broad <wheels will be the ruin 
of England. 


Tom is . 
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but nevertheleſs has ſome ſecrets, which 
he always communicates in a whiſper. 
Many and many a time has Tom told 
me, in a corner, that our miſeries were 
almoſt at an end, and that we ſhould 
ſee, in a month, another monarch on 
the throne; the time elapſes without a 
revolution; Tom meets me again with 


new intelligence; the whole ſcheme is 


now ſettled, and we ſhall ſee great events 
in another month. | 
Jack Sneaker is a hearty adherent to 
the preſent eſtabliſhment; he has known 
thoſe who ſaw the bed into which the 


Pretender was conveyed in a warming- 


pan. He often rejoices that the nation 


was not enſlaved by the Iriſh. He be- 
| Hieves that King William never loſt a 


battle, and that if he had lived one year 
longer, he would have conquered France. 
He holds that Charles the Firft was a 
Papift. He allows there were ſome good 
men in the reign of Queen Anne; but 
the peace of Utrecht brought a blaſt 

the nation, and has been the cauſe 
of all the evil that we have ſuffered to 
the preſent hour. He believes that the 
ſcheme of the South Sea was well in- 


tended, but that it miſcarried by the in- 
fluence of France. He conſiders a ſtand- 
ing army as the bulwark of liberty, 
thinks us ſecured from corruption by 
ſeptennial parliaments, relates how we 
are enriched and ſtrengthened by the 
Electoral dominions, and declares that 
the public debt is a bleſſing to the na- 


tion. 


Yet, amidft all this oſperity ity, 
Jack is hourly Aiſturbed by the 4 
of Popery. He wonders that ſome 
ſtriter laws are not made againſt Pa- 
piſts, and is ſometimes afraid that they 
are buſy with French gold among the 
biſhops and judges. 

He cannot believe that the Non-jurors 
are ſo quiet for nothing, they muſt cer- 
tainly be forming ſome plot for the eſta- 
bliſhment of Popery; he does not think 
the preſent oaths ſufficiently binding, 
and wiſhes that ſome better ſecurity 
could be found for the ſucceſſion of Ha- 
nover. He is zealous for the naturaliza- 
tion of foreign Proteſtants, and rejoiced 
at the admiſf.on of the Jews to the Eng- 
liſh privileges, becauſe he thought a 
Jew would never be a Papiſt. 


Ne XI. SATURDAY, JUNE 24. 


Tz is commonly obſerved, that when 


two Engliſhmen meet, their firſt talk 


is of the weather; they are in haſte to 


tell each other, what each muſt already 
know, that it is hot or cold, bright or 
cloudy, windy or calm. | 
There are, among the numerous 
lovers of ſubtilties and paradoxes, ſome 
who derive the civil inſtitutions of every 
country from it's climate, who impute 
freedom and flavery to the temperature 
of the air, can fix the meridian of vice 
and virtue, and tell at what degree of 
latitude we are to expect courage or timi- 
rom theſe dreams of idle ſpecula- 
tion, a flight ſurvey of life, and a little 
knowledge of hiſtory, is ſufficient to 
awaken any enquirer, whoſe ambition 
of diſtinction has not overpowered his 
love of truth. Forms of government 
are ſeldom the reſult of much delibera- 
tion; they are framed by chance in po- 
pular aſſemblies, or in conquered coun- 
tries by deſporic authority. Laws are 


often occaſional, often capricious, made 


always by a few, and ſometimes by a 


fingle voice. Nations have changed their 
characters; flavery is now no where 
more patiently endured, than in coun- 


tries once inhabited by the zealots of 


liberty. 
But national cuftoms can ariſe only 
from general agreement; they are not 


impoſed, but choſen, and are continued 


only by the continuance of their cavſe. 
An Engliſhman's notice of the weather 
is the natural conſequence of change- 
able ſkies and uncertain ſeaſons. In 
many parts of the world, wet weather 
and dry are regularly expected at certain 
periods; but in our iſland every man 
| to ſleep, unable to gueſs whether 
he thall behold in the morning a bright 
or cloudy atmoſphere, whether his reſt 
ſhall be lulled by a ſhower, or broken 
by a tempeſt. We therefore rejoice mu- 
tually at good weather, as at an eſcape 
from ſomething that we feared, and mu- 
tually complain of bad, as of the loſs of 
ſomething that we hoped. | 

Such is the reaſon of our practice; and 


who ſhall treat it with contempt? Surely 


not the attendant on a court, whoſe bu- 
neſs 
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fineſs is to watch the looks of a ws 
weak and fooliſh as himſelf, and who 
vanity is to recount the names of men, 
who might drop into nothing, and leave 
no vacuity; not the proprietor of funds, 
who ſtops his acquaintance in the ftreet 
to tell him of the loſs of half-a-crown; 
not the enquirer after news, who fills 
his head with foreign events, and talks 
of ſkirmiſhes and ſieges, of which no 
conſequence will ever reach his hearers 
or himſelf. The weather is a nobler and 
more intereſting ſubject; it is the pre- 
tent ſtate of the ſkies and of the earth, 
on which plenty and famine are ſuſpend- 
ed, on which millions depend for the 
neceſſarĩes of life. 

The weather is frequently mentioned 
for another reaſon, lefs honourable to 
my dear countrymen. Our diſpoſitions 
too frequently change with the colour of 
the ſky; and when we find ourſelves 
chearful and good-natured, we natu- 
rally pay our acknowled ts to the 

of ſun-ſhine; or it we fink into 
dullneſs and peeviſhneſs, look round the 
horizon for an excuſe, and charge our 
diſcontent upon an eaſterly wind or a 
cloudy day. 
| Surely nothing is more reproachful 
to a being endowed with reaſon, than to 
reſign it's powers to the influence of the 
air, and live inde on the wea- 
ther and the wind, for the only bleflings 
which Nature has put into eur 9 
tranquillity and benevolence. To leok 
up te the ſky for the nutriment of our 
| bodies, is the condition of nature; to 
call upon the ſun for peace and gaiety, 
or deprecate the clouds leſt ſorrow ſhould 
overwhelm us, is the cowardice of Idle- 
neſs, and the idolatry of Folly. 

Yet, even in this age of enquiry and 
knowledge, when ſuperſtition is driven 
away, and omens and iges have 
Joſt their terrors, we find Loy folly coun- 
tenanced þy frequent examples. Thoſe 
that laugh at the portentous glare of a 


comet, and hear 3 crow with equal tran- 
quillity from the right or left, will yet 
talk of times and ſituations or 


intellectual performances, will imagine 


the fancy exalted by vernal breezes, and 
the reaſon invigorated by a bright calm. 


If men who have given up Ives 


to fanciful credulity would confine their 
conceits in their own minds, they might 
regulate their lives by the barometer, 


with inconvenience only to themſelves; 
but to fill the world with accounts of 
intellects ſubject to ebb and flow, of one 


genius that awakened in the Spring, 
and another that ripened in the Autumn, 
of one mind expanded in the Summer, 
and of another concentrated in the Win- 


ter, is no, leſs dangerous than to tell 
and goblins. Fear 


children of bu 
will find every houſe haunted, and Idle- 
neſs will wait for ever for the moment 
of illumination. 5 

This diſtinction of ſeaſons is pro- 
duced _—_— imagination operating on 
luxury. To temperance every day is 
bright, and hour is itious to 
diligence. He ſhall reſolutely ex- 
cite his faculties, or exert his virtues, 
will ſoon make himſelf ſuperior to the 
ſeaſons, and may ſet at defiance the 
morning miſt, and the evening damp, 


the blaſts of the eaſt, and the of 


the ſouth. | 

It was the boaſt of the Stoic philoſo- 
phy, to make man unſhaken by cala- 
mity, and unelated by ſucceſs, incor- 
ruptible by pleaſure, and invulnerable 
by pain; theſe are heights of wiſdom 
which none ever attained, and to which 


few can aſpirez but there are lower de- 


grees of conſtancy neceſſary to common 
virtue; and ee however he may 
diſtruſt himſelf in the extremes of good 
or evil, might at leaſt ſtruggle againſt 
the tyranny of the climate, and refuſe to 
— * his 2 Dr reaſon to the 
changes of the weather. 


Ne XII. SATURDAY, JULY :. 


PEAT every man is important in 
his own eyes, is a polition of 
which we all cider voluntarily or un- 
warily at leaft once an hour confeſs the 
truth; and it will unavoidably follow, 
that every man believes himſelf impor- 
tant to the public. | 


inction, is one of thoſe diſputuble 
privileges which we have not always 
C ; OC > 
fore ſuffer to lie dormant till ſome ela- 
tien of mind, or viciſſitude of fortune, 
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:ncites us to declare our pretenſions and 


enforce our demands. And hopeleſs as 


the claim of vulgar characters may ſeem 
to the ſupercilious and ſevere, there are 
few who do not at one time or other en- 
deavour to ſep forward beyond their 
rank, who do not make ſome ſtruggles 
for fame, and ſhew that they think all 
other conveniences and delights unper- 
fectly enjoyed without a name. 

To get a name, can happen but 10 
few. A name, even in the moſt com- 
mercial nation, is one of the few things 
which cannot be bought. Ir is the free 
gift of mankind, which muſt be de- 
ſerved before it will be granted, and is 


at laſt unwillingly beſtowed. But this 


unwillingneſs only encreaſes defire in 
him who believes his merit ſufficient to 
T pere 5 particular period of lif 

'T here is a particular peri ife, in 
which this fondneſs . name ſeems 
principally to predominate in both ſexes. 
Scarce any couple comes together, but 
the nuptials are declared in the news- 
papers with encomiums on each party. 

any an eye, ranging over the page 
with eager curioſity in queſt of ſtateſ- 
men an heroes, is W hy a mar- 
riage celebrated between Mr. Buckram, 
an eminent ſaleſman in Threadneedle 
Street, and Miſs Dolly 1 the only 
daughter of an eminent diſtiller, of the 
pariſh of St. Giles's in the Fields, a 
young lady adorned with every accom- 
pliſhment that can give happineſs to the 
married ſtate. 2 are 7 — 
our impatience for the event of A 
that on a certain day Mr. Winker, a 
tide-waiter- at Yarmouth, was married 
to Mrs. Cackle, a widow lady of great 
accompliſhments, and that as ſoon as 
the ceremony was 22 they ſet 
out in a poſt-chaiſe for Yarmouth. 

Many are the enquiries which ſuch 
intelli muſt undoubtedly raiſe, but 
nothing in this world is laſting. When 
the reader has contemplated with envy, 
or with gladneſs, the felicity of Mr. 
Buckram. and Mr. Winker, and ran- 
ſacked his memory for the names of Ju- 
niper and Cackle, his attention 1s di- 
verted to other thoughts, by finding that 
Mirza will not cover this ſeaſon; or that 
a ſpaniel has been loſt or ſtolen, that an- 
ſwers to the name of . 
Whence it ariſes that on the day of 
marriage all agree to call thus openly 
for honours, 1 am not able to diſcover. 
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Some, ps, think it kind, by a pub- 
lic declaration, to put an end to the 
hopes of rivalry and the fears of jeu- 
louſy; to let $ know that they may 
let their daughters at liberty wham they 
have locked up for fear of the bride- 
groom; or to ditmiſs to their counters 
and their offices the amorous youths 
that had been uſed to hover round the 
dwelling of the bride, 

Theile connubial praiſes may have 
another cauſe. It may be the intention 
of the huſband and wife to dignify 
themſclves in the eyes of each other; 
and, according to their different temp .rs 
or expectations, to win affection, or en- 
force reſpect. 

It was ſaid of the family of Lucas, 
that it was noble, for all the brothers 
were valiant, and all the fifters vere 
virtuous. What would a ſtranger ſay of 
the Engliſh nation, in which on the day 
of marriage all the men are eminent, and 
all the women beautiful, accompliſhed, 
and rich? 

How long the wife will be ded 
of the eminence of her huſband, or the 
huſband continve to believe that his wite 
has the qualities requized to make mar- 
riage happy, may reaſonably be queſ- 
tioned. I am afraid that much time 
2 A * each is convinced 
that praiſes are fallacious, and particu- 
larly thoſe praiſes which we — 
ourſelves. 

I ſhould therefore think, that this 
cuſtom might be omitted without any 
loſs to the community, and that the ſons 
and daughters of lanes and alleys might 
£9 hereafter to the next church, with no 
witneſſes of their worth or happineſs 
but their parents and their friends; hut 
if they cannot be happy on the bridal 
day without ſome graufication of their 
vanity, I hope they will be willing to 
encourage a friend of mine who 
to devote his powers to their ſervice. 

Mr. Settle, a man whoſe eminenct 
was once allowed by the eminent, and 
witoſe accompliſhments were confeſſed by 
the accumpliſbed, in the latter part of a 
long life ſupported himſelf by an un- 
common expedient. He had a ſtanding 
Elegy and Epithalamium, of which 
only the firſt and laſt were leaves varied 
occaſonally, and the intermediate pa 
were, by general terms, left applicetile 
alike to every character. any 
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the bridegroom with his Epithalamium; 
and when he heard of any death, ran to 
the heir with his Elegy. 

Who can think himſelf diſgraced by 
a trade that was practiſed ſo long by the 
rival of Dryden, by the poet whoſe Em- 
preſs of Morocco was played before 
princes by ladies of the court? 
My friend purpoſes to open an office 
in the Fleet for matrimonial panegy- 


rics, and will accommodate all with 


praiſe who think their own powers of 


expreſſion inadequate to their merit. He 
will ſell any man or woman the virtue or 
qual:fication which is moſt faſhionable 
or moſt deſired; but deſires his cuſtom- 
ers to remember, that he ſets Beauty at 
the higheſt price, and Riches at the next; 
and, if he be well paid, throws in Vir- 
tue for nothing. 


No XIII. SATURDAY, JULY S. 


TO THE IDLER. 


PEAR MR, IDLER, 


HOUGH few men of prudence 
are much inclined to interpoſe in 
diſputes between man and wife, who 
commonly make peace at the expence of 
the arbitrator; yet I will venture to lay 
before you a controverſy, by which the 
quiet of my houſe has been long diſ- 
turbed, and which, unleſs you can decide 
It, is likely to produce laſting evils, an 
embitter thoſe hours which Nature ſeems 
te have appropriated to tenderneſs and 
repoſe. | 
I married a wife with no great for- 
tune, but of a family remarkable for 
domeſtic prudence, and elegant fruga- 
lity. I lived with her at eaſe, if not with 
| happineſs, and ſeldom had any reaſon 
of complaint. The houſe was always 
clean, the ſervants were active and re- 
gular, dinner was on the table every day 
at the ſame minute, and the ladies of 
the neighbourhood were frightened when 
I invited their huſbands, leſt their own 
ceconomy ſhould he lefs eſteemed. 
During this gentle lapſe of life, my 
dear brought me three daughters. I 
wiſhed for a ſon to continue the family; 
but my wife often tells me, the boys are 
dirty things, and are always troubleſome 
in a houſe, and declares that ſhe has 
hated the ſight of them ever ſince ſhe ſaw 
Lady Fondle's eldeſt ſon ride over a car- 
pet with his hobby-horſe all mire. 
I did not much attend to her opinion, 
| but knew that girls could not be made 
boys; and therefore compoſed myſelf to 


bear what I could not remedy, and re- 


ſolved to beftow that care on my daugh- 

ters, to which only the ſons are com- 

monly thought entitled. 9 
But my wife's notions of education 


differ widely from mine. She is an ir- 
reconcileable enemy to Idleneſs, and con- 
ſiders every ſtate of life as Idleneſs, in 
which the hands are not employed, or 
ſome art acquired, by which ſhe thinks 
money may be got or ſaved. 

In purſuance of this principle, ſhe 
calls up her daughters at a certain hour, 


and appoints them a taſk of needle- work 


to be performed before breakfaſt. They 
are confined in a garret, which has it's 
window in the roof, both becauſe work 


is beſt done at a ſky-light, and becauſe. 


children are apt to loſe time by looking 
about them. 


They bring down their work to break- - 


faſt, and as they deſerve are commended 
or reproved; they are then ſent up with 
a new taſk till dinner; if no company is 
expected, their mother fits with them the 
whole afternoon, to dire& their mn 
tions, and to dra patterns, and 161 - 
times denied to her neareſt relations 
when ſhe is engaged in teaching them a 
new ſtitch, 

By this continual exerciſe of their di- 
ligence, the has obtained a very conſi- 
derable number of laborious perform- 


ances, We have twice as many fire- 


ſkreens as chimneys, and three flouriſhed 
quilts for every bed. Half the rooms 
are adorned with a kind of futile pic- 


tures, which imitate tapeſtry. But all 


their work is not ſet out to ſhew; ſhe 
has boxes filled with knit garters and 
braided ſhoes. She has twenty covers 
for ſide-ſaddles embroidered with filver 
flowers, and has curtains wrought with 
gold in various figures, which ſhe re- 
ſolves ſome time or other to hang up. 
All theſe ſhe diſplays to her company 
whenever ſhe is elate with merit, and 


_ eager for praiſe; and amidſt the praiſes 


which her friends and herſelf beſtow up- 
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on her merit, ſhe never fails to turn to 
me, and aſk what all theſe would coſt, 
if I had heen to buy them. 

I ſometimes venture to tell her, that 
many of the ornaments are ſuperfluous; 
that what is done with ſo much labour 
might have been ſupplied by a very eaſy 
purchaſe; that the work is not always 
worth the materials; and that I know 
not why the children ſhould be perſe- 
cuted with uſeleſs taſks, or obliged to 
make ſhoes that are never worn. She 
anſwers, with a look of contempt, that 
men never care how money goes, and 
proceeds to tell of a dozen new chairs 
for which ſhe is contriving covers, and 
of a couch which ſhe intends to ſtand as 
2 monument of needle-work. 

In the mean time the girls grow up 
in total ignorance of every thing paſt, 
preſent, and future. Molly aſked me 
the other day, whether Ireland was in 
France, and was ordered by her mother 
to mend her hem. Kitty knows not, 
at ſixteen, the difference hetween a Pro- 
teſtant and a Papiſt, becauſe ſhe has 
been emploved three vears in filling the 
fide of a cloſet with a _—y that 1s to 
repreſent Cranmer in the flames. And 


Dolly, my eldeſt girl, is now unable to 


read a chapter in the Bible, having ſpent - 
all the time, which other 4 paſs 

at ſchool, in working the Interview be- 
tween Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 

About a month ago, Tent and Tur- , 

key-ſtitch ſeemed at a ſtand; my wife 
knew not what new work to introduce: 
J ventured to propoſe that the girls ſhould 
now learn to read and write, and men- 
tioned the neceſſity of a little arithmetic; 
but, unhappily, my wife has diſcovered 
that linen wears out, and has bought the 
girls three little wheels, that they may 
ſpin hukkaback for the ſervants table. 
I remonſtrated, that with larger wheels 
they might diſpatch in an hour what 
muſt now coſt them a day; but ſhe told 
me, with irreſiſtihle authority, that any 
buſineſs is better than idleneſs; that 
when theſe wheels are ſet upon a table, 
with mats under them, they will turn 
without noiſe, and keep the giris up- 
right; that great wheels are not fit for 
gentlewomen ; and that with theſe, ſmall 
as they are, ſhe does not doubt but that 
the three girls, if they are kept cloſe, 
will ſpin every year as much cloth as 
would coſt five pounds if one was ta 
buy it. | — 


Ne XIV. SATURDAY, JULY 15. 


V HEN Diogenes received a viſit 
in his tub from Alexander the 
(:-:t, ane was aſked, according to the 
e:1:2::: forms of royal courteſy, what 
een he had to offer—* I have no- 
* 2112,” fard he, to aſk, but that you 


ald remove to the other fide, that 


on may not, by intercepting the 
-anſhiac, take from me what you can- 
not give me. 2 | 
Such was the demand of Diogenes 
510m the greateſt monarch of the earth; 
which thoſe, who have Jeſs power than 
Aicxander, may, with yet more 
priety, apply to themſelves. He that does 
much god, may be allowed to do ſome- 
tines a little harm. But it the oppor- 
tu..ities of beneficence be denied by for- 
tune, innocence ſhould at leaſt be vigi- 


. 


lantly preſerved. 


It is well known, that time once paſt 
never returns; and that the moment 


Fwhich is loſt, is loſt for ever. Time 


- aerefore ought, above all other kinds of 


 ,7@perty, to be free fiom invaſion; and 


yet there is no man who does not claim 
the power of waſting that time which is 
the right of others. | FOO I 
This uſurpation is ſo general, that a 
very ſmall part of the year is ſpent by 
choice; ſcarcely any thing is done when 
it is intended, or obtained when it is de- 
fired. Life is continually ravaged by in- 
vaders; one ſteals away an hour, and an- 
other a day; one conceals the robbery 
by hurrying us into buſineſs, another 
by lulling us with amuſement; the de- 
predation is continued through a thou- 
ſand viciſſitudes of tumult and tranquil- 
lity, till, having loſt all, we can loſe no 

more. | 
This waſte of the lives of men has 
been very frequently charged upon the 
great, whoſe followers linger from year 
to year in expectations, and die at laſt 
with petitions in their hands. Thoſe 
who raiſe envy, will eafily incur cenſure. 
I know not whether ſtateſmen and pa- 
trons do not ſuffer more reproaches than 
they deſerve, and may not rather them- 
D ſelves, 


* 


ſelves complain that they are given up a 
prey to pretenſions without merit, and 
to importunity without ſhame. 
The truth is, that the inconvemien- 
cies of attendance are more lamented 
then felt. To the greater number ſoli - 
citation is it's awn reward. To be ſeen 
in good company, to talk of familiarities 
with men of power, to be able to tell the 
freſheſt news, to gratify an inferior cir- 
cle with predictions of increaſe or do- 
cline of favour, and to be regarded as a 
candidate for high offices, are compen- 
ſations more than equivalent to the de- 
lay of favours, which perhaps he that 
begs them has hardly confidence to ex- 
ct. 
F Ain conſpicuous in a high ſtation, 
who multiplies hopes that he may mul - 
riply dependants, may be conſidered as a 


beaſt of prey, juſtly dreaded, but eaſily 


avoided; his den is known, and they 
who would not be devoured, need not 
approach it. The great danger of the 
waſte of time is from caterpillars and 
moths, who are not reſiſted, becauſe they 
are not feare'!, and who work on with 
unheeded miſchiefs, and inviſible en- 
croachments. | 

He, whoſe rank or merit procures him 
the notice of mankind, muſt give up 
himſelf, in a great meaſure, to the con- 
venience or humour of thcie who ſur- 
round him. Every man, who is ſick of 
himſelf, will fly to hira for relief; he that 
wants to ſpeak will require him to hear; 
and he that wants to hear will expect him 
to ſpeak. Hour paſſes after hour, the 
noon ſucceeds to morning, and the even- 
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ing to noon, while a thouſand objects are 
forced upon his attention, which he re- 
jects as faſt as they are offered, but 
which the cuſtom of the world requires 
__ received with appearance of re- 
"= we will have the kindneſs of others, 
we mult endure their follies. He, who 
cannot perſuade himſelf to withdraw 
from ſociety, muſt be content to pay a 
tribute of his time to a multitude of ty- 
rants; to the loiterer, who makes ap- 
pointments which he never keeps; to the 
conſulter, who aſks advice which he ne- 


ver takes; to the boaſter, who bluſters 


only to be praiſed; to the complainer, 
who whines only to be pitied; to the pro- 
jector, whoſe happineſs is to entertain 
his friends with expectations which all 
but himſelf k now to beyain; to thececo- 


nomiſt, who tells of bargains and ſet- 


tlements; to ihe politician, who predicts 


the fate of battles and breach of alli. 


ances; to the uſurer, who compares the 
different funds; and to the talker, who 


talks only becauſe he loves to be talk- 


ing. | 
| To put every man in poſſeſſion of his 


own time, and reſcue the day from this 


ſucceſſion of uſurpers, is beyond my 
power and beyond my hope. Yet, per- 
haps, ſome ſtop might be put to this un- 
merciful perſecution, if all would ſeri- 
ouſly reflect, that whoever pays a viſit 
that is not deſired, or talks 1 than 
the hearer is willing to attend, is guilty 
of an injury which he cannot repair, 
and takes away that which he cannot 
giwe. | | 


Ne XV. SATURDAY, JULY 22. 


TO THE IDLER. 
81n, 
F Have the misfortune to be a man of 
1 buſineſs; that, you wili ſay, is a moſt 
grievous one: but what makes it the 


more ſo to me, is, that my wife has no- 


thing to do; at leaſt ſhe had too good an 
education, and the proſpect of too 
a fortune in reverſion when I marri 


her, to think of employing herſelf either 


in my ſhop affairs, or the management 
_ of my family. 

Her time, you know, as well as my 
own, muſt be filled up tome way. or 
other. For my part, I have enough 
to mind, in weighing my goods out, 


and waiting on my cuſtomers: but my 
wife, though ſhe could be of as much 
uſe as a ſhopman to me, if ſhe would put 
her hand to it, is now only in my way. 
She walks all the morning ſauntering 
about the ſhop with her arms through 


her pocket-holes, or ſtands gaping at the 


door-ſill, and looking at every perſon 


that paſſes by. She is continually aſæ- 


ing me a thouſend frivolous queſtions 
about every cuſtomer that comes in and 
goes out; and all the while that I am en- 
tering any thing in my day- book, ſhe is 


lolling over the counter, and ſtaring at 


it, as if I was only ſeribbling or draw- 
ing figures for her amuſement. Some- 
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times, indeed, ſhe will take a needle : 
but as ſhe always works at the door, or 
in tlie middle of the ſhop, ſhe has ſo 
many interruptions, that ſhe is longer 
hemming a towel, or darning a ſtock- 
ing, than I am in breaking forty loaves 
of fugar, and making it up intopounds. 
In the afternoon 1 am ſure likewile to 
have her company, except ſhe is calied 
upon by ſome of her acquaintance: and 
then, as we let out all the upper part 
of our hou, and have only a little 
room haek wards for ourſelves, they ei- 
ther keep ſuch a chattering, or elſe are 
cal.ing out every moment to me, that I 
cannot nang my buſineſs for them. 
My wife, I am furs, might do ail the 
little matters our family requires; and 
I cou'd wiſh that the would employ her- 
ſelf in them; but, inſtead of that, we 
have a girl to do the work, and look 
after a little boy about two years old, 
which I may fairly lay is the mother's 
own child. The brat muſt be humonred 
in cvery thing: he is therefore ſuffe cd 
conſtantly to play in the ſhop, pull «il 
the £00.js about, and clamber up the 
ſhcives to get at the plumbs and ſugar. 
I dare not correct him; becauſe, if 1 did, 
] ſnould have wife and maid both upon 
me at once. As to the latter, ſhe is us 
lazy and fluttiſh as her miſtreſs; and 
becauſe ſhe complains ſhe has too mucn 
work, we can ſcarce get her to do any 
thing at all: nay, what is worſe than 
that, I am afraid the is hardly hone; 
and as ſhe is entruſted to buy in all our 
proviſions, the jade, I am ſure, makes 
a market-penny out of every article. 


But to return to my deary.— The 


evenings are the only time, when it is 
fine weather, that I am left to myſelf; 
tor then ſhe generally takes the child cut 
to give it milk in the Park. When ſhe 


comes home again, ſhe is ſo fati with 
walking, that ſhe cannot ſtir from. her 
chair: and it is an hour, after ſhop is 
ſhut, before I can get a bit of ſupper, 
while the maid is taken up in undreſſing 
and putting the child to bed. | 

But you will pity me much more, 
when I tell you the manner in which we 
generally paſs our Sundays. In the 
morning ſh2 is commonly too ill to dreſs 
herſelf to go to church, ſhe therefore 
never gets up till noon; and, what is ill 
more vexatious, keeps me in bed with 
her, when I ought to be buſily engaged 
in better employment. It is well if the 
can get her things on by dinner · time; 
and when that is over, I am ture to be 
dragged out by ler either to Georgia, 
or Hornſey Wood, or the White Con- 
duit Houſe. Yet even theſe near excur- 
ſions are ſo very fatiguing to her, that, 
beſides what it coſts me iu tea and hot 
rolls, and ſyllabubs, and cakes for the 
boy, I am frequently forced 10 'ake fl 
hackney-coach,.or drive them out in A 
one-horſe chair. At other tunes, as my 
wife is rather of the fatteſt, and a very 
poor walker, beſides bearing ber whoie 


weight upon my arm, I am obliged to 


carry the child myſelf. 


Thus, Sir, does ſhe conſtantly drawl 


out her time, without either profit or 
ſatisfaRtion; and, while I ſee my neigh- 
bours wives helping in the ſhop, and 
almoſt earning as much as their huſ- 
bands, I have the mortification to find, 


that mine is nothing but a dead weight 


upon m/. In ſhort, I do not know any 
greater misfortune can happen to a plain 
hard-working trade{man, as I am, than 
to be joined to ſuch a woman, who is 
rather a clog than an helpmate to him. 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
ZACHARY I REACLE« 


Ne XVI. SATURDAY, JULY 29. 


I Paid a viſit yeſterday to my old friend 
4 Ned Prugget, at his country lodg- 
ings. Ned began trade with a very 
ſmall fortune; he took a ſmall houſe in 
an obſcure ſtreet, and for ſome years 
dealt only in remnants. Knowing that 
light gains make a beavy purſe, he was 
content with moderate profit; having 
obſerved or heard the effects of civility, 
he bowed down to the counter edge at 
the entrance and departure of every cul- 


tomer, liſtened without impatience to 


the objections of the ignorant, and re- 


fuſed without refentment the offers of 
the penurious. His only recreation was 
to ſtand at his own dor and look into 
the ſtreet. 
from a neighbouring alehouſe, and he 
opened and ſhut the ſhop at a certain 

hour with his own hands. 
His reputation ſoon extended from 
one end of the ſtreet to the other; and 
92 . 
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His dinner was ſent him 
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Mr. Drugget's exemplary conduct was 
recommended by every maſter to his ap- 
prentice, and by every father to his ſon. 
Ne. was not only conſidered as a thriv- 
ing trader, but as a man of eleganc- and 
politeneis, for he was remarkab:y neat 
in his dreſs, and would wear his coat 
thread-bare withon: ſpotting it; his hat 
was always bruſhed, his ſhoes gloſſy, 
his wig nicely curied, and his ſtockings 
without a wrinkle. With ſuch quali- 
fications it was not very difficult for 
him to gain the heart of Miſs Comfit, 
the only daughter of Mr. Cemfit the 
cor ectioner. 

Ned is one of thoſe whoſe happineſs 
marriage has encreaſed. His wife had 
the lame diſpoſition with himſelf, and 
his method of life was very little chang- 
ed, except that he diſmiſſed the lodgers 
trom the firſt floor, and took the whole 
houſe into his own hands. 

He had already, by his parſimony, 


"accumulated a conſiderable ſum, to 


which the fortune of his wife was now 
added. From this time he began to 
graſp at greater acquititions; and was 
Always ready, with money in his hand, 
to pick up the retuſe of a ſale, or to 
buy the ock of 2 trader who retired 
tom bulinets. He ſoon added his par- 
lour to his ſhop, and was obliged, a 
few months afterwards, to hire a ware- 
houle, | 

He had now a ſhop ſplendidly and 
copiouſly furniſhed with every thing 
that time had injured, or faſhion had 
_ degraded, with fragments of tiſſues, 
odd yards of brocade, vaſt bales of fad- 
ed filk, and innumerable boxes of an- 


tiquated ribbands. His ſhop was ſoon. 


. celebrated through all quarters of the 
town, and frequented by every form of 
oltentatious poverty. Every maid, whoſe 
misfortune it was to be taller than her 

lady, matched her gown at Mr. Drug- 
get's; and many a maiden who had 


paſſed 2 winter with her aunt in Lon- 


don, dazzled the ruſtics at her return, 
with cheap finery which Drugget had 
fupplied. His ſhop was often viſited in 


a morning by ladies who left their coaches 


nn the next ſtreet, and crept through the 
alley in linen gowns. Drugget knows 
the rank of his cuſtomers by their baſh- 
Falnefs; and when he finds them unwil- 
ling to be ſecn, invites them up ſtairs, 
or retires with them to the back window. 

I rejoiced at the increasing proſperity 
oi my friend, and imagined that as he 


grew rich, he was growing happy. His 
mind has partaken the enlargement of 
his fortune. When I ſtepped in for the 
firſt five years, I was welcomed only 
with a ſhake of the hand; in the next 
period of his life, he beckoned acroſs the 
way for a pot of beer; but, for bx years 
pa „he invites me to dinner; and, if 
e beſpeaks me the day befoe, never 

fails to regale me with a fillet of veal. 
His riches neither made him uncivil 
nor negligent: he roſe at the ſame hour, 
attended with the fame aſſiduity, and 
bowed with the fame gentleneſs. But 
for ſome years he has been much inclined 
to taik of the fatigues of buſineſs, and 
the confinement of a ſhop, and to wiſh 
that he had been ſo happy as to have re- 
newed his uncle's leaſe of a farm, that 
he might have lived without noiſe and 
hurry, in a pure air, in the artleſs fo- 
ciety of honeſt villagers, and the con- 
templation of the works of nature. 
I ſoon diſcovered the cauſe of my 


' friend's philoſophy. He thought him- 


ſelf grown rich enough to have a lodg- 
ing in the country, hke the mercers on 


Ludgate Hill, and was reſolved to en- 


joy himſelf in the decline of life. This 
was a revolution not to be made ſudden- 
ly. He talked three years of the plea- 
ſures of the country, but paſſed every 
night over his own ſhop. But at lait he 
reſolved to be happy, and hired a lodg- 
ing in the country, that he may ſteal 
ſome hours in the week from buſineſs; 


For, ſays he, ben a man advances 


© 72 life, he loves toentertain himſelf ſome 
© times with his oaun thoughts.” | 

I was invited to this ſeat of quiet and 
contemplation among thoſe whom Mr. 
Drugget conſiders as his moſt reputable 
friends, and defires to make the firſt 
witneſſes of his elevation to the higheſt 
dignities of a ſhopkeeper. I found him 
at Iſlington, in aroom which overlooked 
the high road, amuſing himſelf with 
looking through the window, which the 
clouds of duſt would not ſuffer him to 
open. He embraced me, told me I was 
welcome into the country, and aſked 
me, if 1 did not feel myſelf refreſhed. 
He then defired that dinner might be 
haſtened, for freſh air always ſh 
his appetite, and ordered me a toaſt and 
a glaſs of wine after my walk. He told 
me much of the pleaſure he found in re- 
tirẽment, and wondered what had kept 
him ſo long out of the country. After 


dinner, company came in, and Mr. 


Drogget 
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Drugget again repeated the praĩſes of the 
country, recommended the pleaſures of 
meditation, and told them, that he had 


27 


been all the morning at the window, 
counting the carriages as they paſſed 
beforc him. 


Ne XVII. SATURDAY, AUGUST 5. 


THE rainy weather, which has con- 
tinued the laſt month, is 121d to 
have given great diſturbance to the in- 
ſpectors of barometers. The oraculous 
glaſſes have deceived their votaries 
ſhower has ſucceeded ſhower, though 
they predifted ſunſhine an- dry ſkies; 
and by fatal confidence in theſe failacious 
promiſes, many coats have loft their 
glols, and many curls been moiſtened to 
tiaccidity, 

This is one of the diſtreſſes to which 
mortals tubje& themtelves hy the pride 
of ſpeculation. I had no part in this 
learned difappointment, wo am con- 
tont to cretlit mv ſentes, and to believe 
that rain will tall when the air blackens, 
and that the weather will be dry waca 
tac {un is bright. My caution indeed 
daes not always preterve me {rom a 
ſhowers To he wet, may happen to the 
genuine Idler; but to be wet in oppoti- 
tian to theory, can hefal only the Idler 
that pretends to be buly. Of thoſe that 
ſpin out life in trifles, and die without a 
memorial, many flatter themſelves with 
high opinions of their own importance, 
and imagine that they are every day add- 
ing ſome improvement to human life. 
To be idle and to be poor, have always 
been reproaches; and therefore eve1y 
man endeavours, with his utmoit care, 
to hide his poverty from others, and his 
ricncſs from himſelf. 

Among thoſe whom I never could 
perſuade to rank themtelves with Idlers, 
and who ſpeak with indignation of my 
morning ſleeps and nocturnal rambles; 
one paſſes the day in catching ipilers, 
that he may count their eyes with a mi- 


croſcope; another erects his head, and 


exhibits the duſt of a marigoli ſeparated 
from the flower with a dexterity worthy 
of Leeuwenhoeck himſelf. Some turn 
the wheel of electricity, ſome ſuſpend 
rings to a loadftone, and find that what 
they did yeſterday they can do again to - 
day. Some regiſter the changes of the 
wind, and die fully convinced that the 
wind is changeable. 


There are men yet more profound, 


who have heard that two colourleſs li- 
quors may produce a colour by union, 


and that two cold hodies will grow hot 
if they are mingled: they mingle them, 
and produce the effect expected, Hay it 
is ſtrange, aud mingle them again. 

The Idlers that ſport only with ;nanit- 
mate nature may claim ſome indulgenceʒ 


if they are ulcleſs, they are fil inno- 


cent: but there are others, Wenn I 
knov nat how to mention without mure 
emotion chan my love of quict willingly 
a:lnits. Among the inferior prof: fiors 
of medical knowledge, is a race of 
wietches, whoſe lives are only varird by 
varictiecs of cruel'iv; whoſe favourite 
amulcmert is to nail dogs 10 tal'les, undd! 
ope:. them alive; to try how long life 
may be continued in various degrees of 
mutilatien, or with the exciſion or lace - 
ration of the vital parts; 19 examine he- 
ther burning irons are teit more acutely 
by the bone or tendon; and whether the 
more laſting agonies arg produced by 
poiſon forced into the mouth or injected 
into the veins. | 

It is not without relnRance that I of - 
fend the ſenſibility of the render mind 
with images like theſe, If ſuch cruelties 
were not practiſed, it were to be deſired 
that they ſhould not be conceived; but 
ſince they are publiſhed every day with 
oftentation, let me be allowed once to 
mention them, ſince I mention them 
with abhorrence. | 

M-ad has invidiouſly remarked of 
Woodward, that he gathered ſhells and 
ſtones, and would pals for a philcſoplcr. 
With pretenſions much leſs realoyable, 
the anatomical novice tears out the 
living howels of an animal, and ſtyles 
himſelf Phyſician, prepares himſelf by 
familiar cruelty for that profeſſion which 
he is to exerciſe upon the ien ler and the 
helple!s, upon feeble hodies and broken 
minds, and by which he has opportn- 
nities tv extend his arts of torture, and 
continue thoſe experiments upon infancy 
and age, which he has hitherto tried 
upon cats and dogs. 

What is alledged in defence of theſe 
hateful practices, every one knows; hut 
the truth is, that by knives, fire, and 
poiſon, knowledge is not always ſought, 
and is very ſeldom attained. The expe- 

riments 
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he ſurely buys knowledge dear, who 


riments that have been tried, are tried 
again; he that burned an animal with 
irons yeſterday, will be willing to amuſe 
kimielf with burning another to-mor- 
1ow. I know not, that by living diſ- 
teions any diſcovery has been made 
by which a ſingle malady is more eaſily 
cured. And if the knowledge of phy- 
nology has been ſomewhat increaſed, 


learns the uſe of the lacteals at the ex- 
pence of bis humanity. It is time that 
univerſal reſentment ſhould ariſe againſt 


theſe horrid operations, which tend to 


harden the heart, extinguiſh thoſe ſen- 
ſations which give man confidence in 
man, and make the phyſician more 
dreadful than the gout or ſtone. 


No XVIII. SATURDAY, AUGUST 13. 


TO THE IDLER. 
18, | Tha 

IT commonly happens to him who 
endeavours to obtain diitinction by 
ridicule or cenſuie, that he teaches others 
to practiſe his own arts againſt himſelf; 
and that, after a ſhort enjoyment of the 
applauſe paid to his ſagacity, or of the 
n:rth excited by his wit, he is doomed 
io ſufer the ſame ſeverities of ſcrutiny, 
to licar enquiry detecting his faults, and 
exaggeration ſporting ith his tailings. 
Ihe natural diſcontent of inferiority 
will ſeldom fail to operate in ſome de- 
| gree of malice againſt him, who profeſſes 
10 ſuperintend the conduct of others, 
eihecially if he feats himſelf uncalled in 
the chair of judicature, and exerciſes 

authority by his own commitſion. 
Yon cannot, therefore, wonder that 
vour obſervations on human folly, if 
they produce laughter at one time, 


awaken criticiſm at another; and that 


among the numbers whom you have 
taught to ſcoff at the retirement of 
Drugget, there is one who offers his 
apology. | 
Ie miſtake of your old friend is by 
no means peculiar. The public plea- 
ſures of far the greater part of mankind 
are counterfeit. Very few carry their 
philoſophy to places of diverſion, or are 
very caretul to analyſe their enjoyments. 
The general condition of life is ſo full 
of miſery, that we are glad to catch de- 
light without enquiring whence it comes, 
or by what power it is beſtowed. 


The mind is ſeldom quickened to very 


vigorous operations but by pain, or the 
dread of pain. We do not diſturb our- 
ſelves with the detection of fallacies 
whici Jo us no harm, nor willingly de- 
cline a pleaſing effect to inveſtigate it's 
cauſe, He that is happy, by whatever 
means, deſires nothing but the conti- 


nuance of happineſs, and is no more ſo- 


licirous to diſtribute his ſenſations into 
their proper ſpecies, than the common 
gazer on the beautics of the ſpring to 
ſeparate light into it's original rays. 
Pleaſure is therefore ſeldom ſuch as it 
appears to others, nor often ſuch as we 
repreſent it to ourſelves. Of the ladies 


that ſparkle at 2 muſical performance, a 


very ſmall number has any quick ſenſi- 
bility of harmonious ſounds, But every 
one that goes has her pleaſure. She has 
the pleaſure of wearing fine cloaths, and 


of ſhewing theinz of outſhining thoſe 
whom ſhe ſuſpects to envy her; the has 


the pleaſure of appearing among other 
ladies in a place whither the race of 


meaner mortals ſeldom intrudes, and of 


reflecting that, in the converſations cf 


the next morning, her name will be men- 
tioned among thoſe that fat in the firſt 


row; the has the pleaſure of returning 
courteſies, or refuſing to return them, 
of recciving compliments with civility, 
or rejecting them with diſdain. She has 
the pleaſure of meeting ſome of her ac- 
quuintance, ef gueſſing why the reſt are 
abſent, and of telling them that ſhe ſaw 
the opera, on pretence of enquiring why 
they would mils it. She has the plea- 
ſure of being ſuppoſed to be pleaſed 
with a refined aniuſement, and of — 
to be numbered among the votreſſes of 
harmony. She has the pleaſure of 
eſcaping for two hours the ſuperiority 
of a fiſter, or the controul of a huſband ; 
and from all theſc pleaſures ſhe concludes, 


that heavenly muſic is the balm of life. 


All aſſemblies of gaiety are brought 


know or regard the ſkill of the actor, 
nor the ball-room by thoſe who dance, 
or attend to the dancers. To all places 
of general reſort, where the ſtandard of 
pleaſure is erected, we run with equal 


eagerneſs, or appearance of — 


1 by motives of the ſame kind. 
e theatre is not filled with thoſe that 
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turn far others, he is obliged to repay; 
0 


for very different reaſons. One goes 
that he may ſay he has been there, an- 
other ber auſe he never miſſes, This 
man goes to try what he can find, and 
that to diſcover what others find. What- 
ever diverſion is coſtly will be frequent- 


ed by thoſe who deſire to be thought 
rich; and whatever has, by any acci- 
dent, become faſhionable, eaſily conti- 


nues it's reputation, becauſe every one 
is aſhamed cf not partaking it. 

To every place of entertainment we 
go with expectotion, and defire of being 
pleaſed; we meet others who are brought 
by the ſame motives; no one will be the 
firſt to own the diſappointment; one face 
reflects the {mile of another, till each 
believes the reſt delighted, and endea- 


vours to catch and tranſmit the circu- 


lating rapture. In time, all are deceived 
by the cheat to which all contribute. 
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The fiction of happineſs is propagated 


by every tongue, and confirmed by every 


look, till at laſt all profeſs the joy which 
they do not feel, conſent to yield to the 
general deluſion; and when the volun- 
tary dream is at an end, lament that bliſs 
is of ſo ſhort a duration. 

If Drugget pretended to pleaſures of 
which he had no perception, or boaſted 
of one amuſement where he was indulg- 
ing another, what did he whick is not 
done by all thote who read his tory? of 
whom ſome pretend delight in conver- 
ſation, only becauſe they dare not be 
alone ; ſome praiſe rhe quiet of ſolitude, 
becauſe they are envious of ſenſe and im- 
patient of folly; and ſome gratify their 
pride, by writing characters which ex- 

le the vanity of lite. I am, Sir, your 
— ſervant. | 


No XIX. SATURDAY, AUGUST 19. 


OME of thoſe ancient ſages that 

I have exerciſed their abilities in the 
enquiry after the ſupreme geed, have been 
of opinion, that the higheſt degree of 


earthly happineſs is _; a calm re- 
body, undiſturb- 
ed by the ſight of folly or the noiſe of 


pole both of mind an 


buſineis, the tumults of public com- 
motion, or the agitations of priyate in- 


tereſt; a ſtate in which the mind has no 


other employment, but to obſerve and 
regulate her own motions, to trace 
thought from thought, combine one 
image with another, raiſe ſyſtems of ici- 
ence, and form theories of virtue. | 

To the ſcheme of theſe foltary ſpe- 
culatiſts it has been juſtly objected, that 
if they are happy, they are happy only 
by being uſeleis. That mankind is one 
vaſt republic, where every individual 
7+ ceives many benefits from the labour 
of others, which, by labouring in his 


and that where the united efforts of all 
are not able to exempt all from miſery, 


none have a right to withdraw from 


their taſk of vigilance, or to be indulged 
in idle wiſdom or ſolitary pleaſures. 

It is common for controvertiſts, in 
the heat of diſputation, to add one 
fition to another till they reach the ex- 


tremities of knowledge, where truth and 


falſhood loſe their diſtin&tion, Their 


admirers follow them to the brink of 
abſurdity, and then flart back from 
each ſide towards the middle point. So 
it has happened in this great diſquiũtion. 
Many perceive alike the force of th: con- 
trary arguments, find quiet ſhameful, 
and buſineſs dangerous, and therefore 
paſs their lives between thein, in buſile 
without buſineſs, and in negligence with- 
out quiet. | | 
Among the principal names of this 
moderate ſet is that great philoſopher 
Jack Whirler, whoſe buſineſs keeps him 
m perpetual motion, and whoſe motion 
always eludes his buſineſs; who is al- 
ways to do what he never does, who can- 
not ſtand ſtill becauſe he is wanted in 
another place, and who ie wanted in 

many places becauſe he ſtays in none. 
Jack has more buſineſs than he can 

conveniently tranſact in one houſe ; he 
has therefore one habitation near Bow 
Church, and another about a mile diſtant. 
By this ingenious diſtribution of himſelf 
between two houſes, Jack has contrived 
to be found at neither. Jack's trade is 
extenſive, and he has many dealers; his 
converſation is ſprightly, and he has 
many companions; his diſpoſition is 

kind, and he has many friends. Jack 
neither forbears pleafure for buſineſs, nor 
omits buſineſs for pleaſure, but is equally 
inviſible to his friends and his cuſtomers ; 
to 
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to him that comes with an invitation to 
a club, and to him that waits to ſettle 
an account. 

When you cail at his houſe, his clerk 
tells you, that Mr. Whirler was uſt 
ſtept out, but will be at home exactly at 
two; vou wait at a coffee houſe till two, 
and then find that he has been at homt, 
and is gone out again, hut left word 
that he ſhould be at the Halt Moon 
Tavern at ſeven, where he hopes tu meet 
you. At wren you go to tne tavern. 
At eight in comes Mr. Whicler to tell 
you, that he is glad to tre you, and only 
begs leave to run for a few minutes to 
2 gentleman that J:ves near the Ex- 


change, from whom ke will return be- 


fore ſupper can be ready. Away he 
runs to the Fx: bange, to tel! thoſe 
who are waiting tor him, that he mult 
beg them to deter the hutineis till to- 
morrow, becauic his time is come at the 


Half Moon. 


| Jack's chearfulneſs and civility rank 
hun among thoſe whoſe preitnce never 
gives pain, and whom all receive with 
fondnetis and ca: eſſes. Ie calls often on 
his friends, to tell them, that he will come 
again to-morrow; on the morro he 
comes again to ict} them how an unex- 
pected ſuminons hurries tim away. When 
he enters a louſe, his ſirſt declaration is, 


that he cannot ft down; ant fo ſhort arc 


his vitits, that he ſeldom appears to 
have come for any other reaton Lut to 
fa';, Ee mult go. | 

The dogs of , gypt. when thirſt brings 


- : * * * = 
them fo the Nile, me hi to run as they 
drink fer fear of the cro:odtiie Jack 


Whirler always dings at tui fied, He 
enters, finds the fanniv at tahle, fits fa- 
miliacly down, ant ftils his plate; but 


while the firſt morſel is in his mouth, 


hears the clock ſtrike, and riſcs; then 
goes to another houſe, fits down again, 
recollects another engagement z has only 
time to tatte the ſoup, makes a ſhort ex- 
cuſe to the company, and continues 
though another ſtreet his deſultery 
dinner. 1 

But overwhelmed as he is with buſi- 
neſs, his chict defire is to have ſtili more. 
Every ncw propoſal takes poſſeſſion of 
his thouz.uis; he ſoon balances proba- 
bilities, engages in the project, brings it 
almoſt to completion, and then forſakes 
it for another, which he catches with 
ſame alacrity, urges with the fame vehe- 
mence, and abandons with the ſame cold- 
nets. 

Everv man may be obſerved to have a 
certain ttain of lamentation, ſome pecu- 
tiar theme of complaint on which tic 
dwells in his moments of dejcction. 
Jack's topic ot ſorrow, is the want of 
time. Many an excellent deſign lan- 
guiſhes in empty theory for want of 
time. For the omiſſion of any civilitics, 
want of time is his plea to others; for 
the neglect of any aifairs, want of time 
is his excu!2 to himſelf. That he wants 
time, he ſincerely believes; for he once 
pined away many months with a lin- 
gering dittemqper, for want of time to at- 


tend his health. 


Thus Jack Wir ler lives in perpetual 
becaule he does not conũder that no man 
can fee all with his own eyes, or do all 
with his own hands; that whoever is 
engaged in multiplicity of bufineis, muli 
trantact much by ſubſtitution, and leave 
ſomething to hazard; and that he who 
attempts 10 do all, will waſte his life in 
doing little. 


Ne XX. SATURDAY, AUGUST 26. 


| HERE is no crime more infa- 

mous than the violation of truth. 
It s apparevt that men can be ſocial 
beings no longer than they belicve each 
other. When ſpeech is employed only 
as the vehicle of falthood, every man 
muſt diſunite himſelf from others, in- 
habit his own cave, and ſeck prey only 
for himſelf. 

Yet the law of truth, thus ſacred and 
neceflary, is broken without puniſh- 
ment, without cenſure, in compliance 
with inveterate prejudice and prev ailing 


paſſions. Men are willing to credit 
what they wiſh, and encourage rather 
thoſe who gratify them with pleaſure, 
= thoſe that inſtruct them with fide- 
ity. | 
For this reaſon every hiſtorian diſ- 
covers his country, and it is iinpoſſible 
to read the different accounts of an 
y event, without a _ that trut 
more power over partiality. 

. Amid the joy of ＋ — * for 
the acquiſition of Louiſbourg, I could 
not forbear to conſider how differently 

this 


iatigne without proportionate advantage, 
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this revolution of American power is not 


only now mentioned by the contending 
nations, but will be repreſented by the 
writers of another century. 

The E:zliſh hittorian will imagine 
himſelf barely doing juſtice to Englich 
victue, when he relates the capture of 
Louiſbourg in the following manner. 

The Engliſh had hitherto ſeen, with 
great indignation, their atttempts bat- 
fied, and their force defied, by an ene- 
my, whom they confidered them{clves 
as intitled to conquer by the right of 

ription, and whom many ages. of 
ereditary ſuperiority had taught them 
to deſpiſe. Their fleets were more nu- 
merous, and their ſeamen braver than 


thoſe of France, yet they only floated 


uleleſs on the ocean, and the French de- 
rided them from their ports. Misfor- 
tunes, as is uſual, produced diſcontent, 
the people murmured at the miniſters, 
and the miniſters cenſured the com- 
manders. | 

© In the ſummer of this year, the 
Engliſh began to find their ſucceſs an- 
ſwcrable to their cauſe. A fleet and an 
army were ſent to America, to diſlodge 
the enemies from the ſettlements which 
they had fo perfidiouſly made, and to 


inſolently maintained, and to repreſs that 


power which was growing more every 


day by the aſſociation of the Indians, 


with whom theſe degenerate Europeans 
intermarried, and whom they ſecured to 


their party by preſents and promiſes. 


© In the beginning of June the ſhips 
of war and veſſels containing the land 
forces appeared before Louiſbourg, a 
place ſo ſecure by nature, that art was al- 
molt ſuperfluous, and yet fortified by 
art as if nature had left it open. The 
French boaſted that it was impregnable, 
and ſpoke with ſcorn of all attempts that 
could be made againſt it. The gar- 
riſon was numerous, the ſtores equal to 


the longett ſiege, and their engineers and 


commanders high in reputation. The 
mouth of the harbour was ſo narrow, 


that three ſhips within might eaſily de- 
fend it againſt all attacks from the fea. 


The French had, with that caution which 


cowards borrow from fear and attribute 
to policy, cluded our fleets, and ſent 
into that five great ſhips and fix 


ſmaller, of which they ſunk four in the 


mouth of the paſſage, having raiſed bat- 


teries, and troops, at all the places 
where they thought it poſſible to make a 


deſcent, The Engliſh, however, had 


more to dread from the roughneſs of the 
ſca, than from the ſkill or bravery of the 
defendants. Some days paſſed before 
the ſurges, which rife very high round 
tnat ifland, would ſuffer them to land. 


At laſt their impatience could be re- 


ſtrained no longer; they got poſſeſſion 
of the ſhore with little lots by the ſea, 
and with leſs by the enemy. In a few 
days the artillery was landed, the bat- 
teries were raiſed, and the French had no 
other hope than to eſcape from one poſt 
to another. A ſhot from the batterics 
fired the powder in one of their largeſt 
ſhips, the flame ſpread to the two next, 
and all three were deſtroyed; the 1 * 


liſn admiral ſent his boats againſt t 


two large ſhips yet remaining, took them 
without reſiſtance, and terrified the gar- 
riſon to an immediate capitulation.” 

Let us now oppoſe to this Englith nar- 
ratire the relation which will be pro- 


duced, about the ſame time, by the 


writer of the age of Louis XV. 
About this time the Engliſn ad- 
mitted to the conduct of affairs, a man 
who undertook to ſave from deſtruction 
that ferocious and turbulent people, who, 
from the mean inſolence of wealthy trad- 
ers, and the lawleſs confidence of ſuc- 
ceſsful robbers, were now ſunk in deſpair 
and ſtupified with horror. He called 
in the ſhips which had been diſperſed 
over the ocean to guard their merchants, 
and ſent a fleet and an army, in which 
almoſt the whole ſtrength of England wag 
compriſed, to ſecure their poſſeſſions in 
America, which were endangered alike 
by the French arms and the French vir- 
tue. We had taken the Engliſh fortreſſes 
by force, and gained the Indian nations 
by humanity. The Engliſh, wherever 
they come, are ſure to have the natives 
for their enemies; for the only motive 
of their ſettlements is avarice, and the 


only conſequence of their ſucceſs is op- 


preſſion. In this war they acted like 
other barbarians; and, with a degree of 
outrageous cruelty, which the gentle- 
neſs of our manners ſcarce ſuffers us to 
conceive, offered rewards by open pro- 
clamation to thoſe who ſhould bring in 
the ſcalps of Indian women and children. 
A trader always makes war with the 
cruelty of a pirate. 

5 They had long looked with en 
and with terror upon the influence whic 
the French exerted over all the Northern 
regions of America by the poſſeſſion of 
Louiſbourg, a ns + naturally en, 
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and new fortified with ſome flight out- 
works. They hoped to ſurprize the gar- 
riton unprovided; but that ſluggiſhneſs 
which always defeats their malice, gave 
us time to ſend ſupplies, and to ſtation 
ſhips for the defence of, the harbour. 
They came before Louiſbourg in June, 
and were for ſome time in doubt whether 
they Mould land. But the commanders, 
who had lately ſeen an admiral beheaded 
for not having done what he had not 

to «do, durſt not leave the place 
unaſſaulted. An Engliſhman has no 
ardour for honour, nor zeal for duty; 
he neither values glory, nor Joves his 
king; but balances one danger with 
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anuthcr, and will fight rather than be 
hanged. They therefore landed, but 
with great loſs: their engineers had, in 


the lait war with the French, learned 


ſomething of the military ſciences, and 
made their approaches with ſufficient 
ſkill; but all their efforts had been with- 
out effect, had not a ball unfortunately 
fallen into the powderof one of our ſhips, 
which communicated the fire to the rett, 
and, by opening the paſſage of the har- 
bour, obliged the garriſon to capitulate, 
Thus was Louiſbourg loft, and our 
troops marched out with the admiration 
of their enemies, who durſt hardly 


think themſelves maſters of the place. 


' Ne XXI. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER. 2. 


TO THE IDLER, 
"DEAR MR. IDLER, 


3 is a ſpecies of miſery or 
of diſeaſe, for which our language 
is commonly ſuppoſed to be without a 
name, but which | think is emphatically 
enough denominated {zfllefſmeſs, and 
which is commonly 
ſomething to do. 
Of the unhappineſs of this ſtate I do 

not expect all your readers to have an 
adequate idea. Man are overburthened 
with buſineſs, and can imagine no com- 
fort but in reſt; many have minds ſo 
placid, as willingly to indulge a volun- 
tary lethargy; or ſo narrow, as eaſily to 
be filled to their utmoſt capacity. By 
theſe I ſhall not be underſtood, and 
therefore cannot be pitied. Thoſe only 
will ſympathize with my complaint, 
whoſe imagination is active and reſolu- 
tion weak, whoſe deſires are ardent, and 
whoſe choice is delicate; who cannot 
ſatisfy themſclves with ſtanding Kill, 
and yet cannot find a motive to direct 
their courſe. | 

I was the fecond fon of a gentleman, 
whoſe eſtate was barely ſufficient to ſup- 
port himſelf and his heir in the _— 
of killing game. He therefore ma uſe 
of the intereſt which the alliances of his 
family afforded him, to procure me a 

| in the army. I paſſed ſome years 
m the moſt contemptible of all human 
itations, that of a ſoldier in time of 
peace. I wandered with the regiment 
as the quarters were changed, without 

for buſineſs, taſte for know- 


ce, or money for pleaſure. Where. 


termed a want of 


ever I came, I was for ſome time 2 
ſtranger without curioſity, and after- 
wards an acquaintance without friend- 
ſhip. Having nothing to hope in theſe 
places of fortuitous reſidence, I reſigned 
my conduct to chance; I had no inten- 
tion to offend, I had no ambition to 
delight. | | | 
I ſuppoſe man is ſhocked when 
he hears how frequently ſoldiers are wiſh - 
ing for war. The wiſh is not always 
ſincere; the greater are content with 
ſleep and lace, and counterfeit an ardour 
which they do not feel; but thoſe who 
deſire it moſt, are neither prompted by 


malevolence nor patriotiſm; they neither 


nt for laurels, nor delight in blood; 

t long to be delivered from the ty- 
ranny of idleneſs, and reſtored to 
dignity of active beings. | 

I never imagined myſelf to have more 

than other men, yet was often 

involuntarily wiſhing for a war, but of 
a war at that time I had no proſpect; 
and being enabled, by the death of an 
uncle, to live without my pay, I quitted 
the army, and reſolved to regulate my 
own motions. 


I was 13 for a 2 — the 
novelty of independence, 10Agin 
that I had now found what every man 
defires. My time was in my own power, 
and my habitation was wherever my 
choice ſhould fix it. I amuſed myſelf 
for two years, in paſſing from place to 
place, and comparing one convenience 
—_ another 1 — laſt aſnamed 

enquiry weary uncertainty 
I — a houſe, and eſtabliſhed my 
family, 


I rv 


I now expected to begin to be happy, 
and was happy for a ſhort time with that 


expectation. But I ſoon perceived my 
ſpirits to ſubſide, and my imagination 
to grow dark. The gloom thickened 
every day round me. I wondered by 
what malignant yo my was 
blaſted, till I diſcovered at [ak that IT 


had nothing to do. 

Time, with all it's celerity, moves 
ſlowly to him, whoſe whole employ- 
ment is to watch it's flight. I am forced 
upon a thouſand ſhifts to enable me to 
endure the tediouſneſs of the day. I riſe 
when I can fleep no longer, and take my 
morning walk; I ſee what 1 have ſeen 
before, and return. I ſit down, and 
perſi.ade myſelf that I fit down to think, 
find it impoſlible to think without a ſub- 
jeR, riſe up to enquire after news, and 
endeavour to kindle in myſelf an artificial 
impatience for intelligence of events, 
which will never extend any eonſequence 
to me, but that a few minutes they ab- 

ſtract me from myſelt. f 
When I have heard any thing that may 
gra: ify curioſity, I am buſied, for a 
while, in running to relate it. I haſten 
from one place of corcourſe to another, 
delighted with my own importance, and 
proud to think that I am doing ſome- 
thing, though I know that another hour 
wo id ſpare my labour. 


' T had cuce a een which I 
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A I was pang lately under one of 
the gates of this city, I was ſtruck 
with horror by a rueful cry, which 
ſummoned me to remember the poor 
debtors, | 
The wiſdom and juſtice of the Eng- 
liſh laws are, by Engliſhmen at leaf, 
loudly celebrated; but ſcarcely the moſt 
_ zealous admirers of our inſtitutions can 
think that law wiſe, which, when men 
are capable of work, obliges them to 
beg; or juſt, which expoſes the liberty 
of one to the 22 of * 

The proſperity of a people is - 
tionate a 3 Tins of 222 
minds uſefully employed. To the com- 
munity, ſedition is a fever, corruption 


is a gangrene, and idleneſs an atrophy. 
"od 
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paid very regularly, but I have now tired 


moſt of my friends. When I have fat 
down I forget to riſe, and have more 
than once over- one aſking another 
when I would be gone. I perceive the 
company tired, I obſerve the miſtreſs of 
the family whiſpering to her ſervants, I 
find orders given to put off buſineſs till 
to-morrow, I ſee the watches frequently 
inſpected, and yet cannot withdraw to 
the vacuity of ſolitude, or venture myſelf 
in my-own company. 

Thus burthenſome to myſelf and 
others, I form many ſchemes of em- 
ployment which may make my life uſe- 
ful or agreeable, and exempt me from 
the ignominy of living by ſuffcrance, 
This new courſe I have long deſigned, 
but have not yet begun. The _—_ 
moment is never proper for the change, 
but there is always a time in view when 
all obſtacles will be removed, 2::d I ſha!l 
ſurprize all that know me with a new 
diſtribution of my time. Twenty years 
have paſt ſince I have reſolved a com- 
plete +: -1dment, and twenty years have 
been „ in delays. Age is coming 
upon: ; and I ſhould look back 
with ge and deſpair upon . waſte of 
life, but that I am now beginning in 
earneſt to begin a reformation. I am, 
Sir, your humble ſervant, 


Dick LixGes. 
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Whatever body, and whatever ſociety, 
waſtes more than it acquires, muſt gra- 
dually decay; and every being that con- 
tinues to be fed, and ceaſes to labour, 
takes away ſomcthing from the publick 
ſtock. 

The confinement, therefore, of any 
mar in the ſloth and darkneſs of a priſon, 
is a loſs to the nation, and no gain to the 
creditor. For of the multitudes who 
are pining in thoſe cells of miſery, a very 
ſmall part is ſuſpected of any fraudulznt 
act by which they retain what belongs 
to others. The reſt are impriſoned by 
the wantonneſs of pride, the malignity 
of revenge, or the acrimony of dijap- 
pointed expectation. | 

If thoſe, who thus rigorouſly exerciſe 
the power which the law has put into 
their hands, be aſked, why they con- 

E 2 tinue 
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tinue to impriſon thoſe whom they know 
to be unable to pay them; one will an- 
ſwer, that his debtor once lived better 
than himſelf; another, that his wife 
Jooked above her neighbours, and his 
children went in filk cloaths to the danc- 
ing - ſchiool; and another, that he pre- 
tended to be a joker and a wit. Some will 
reply, that if they were in debt, they 
ſhould meet with the ſame treatment; 
ſome, that thev owe no more than they 
can pay, and need therefore give no ac- 
count of their actions. Some will con- 
fels their reſolution, that their debtors 


ſhall rot in jail; and ſome will diſcover, 


that they hope, by cruelty, to wring the 
payment from their friends. : 
Thi end of ail civil regulations is to 
ſecme private happinels from privat- 
malignity to keep individuals from the 
power of one another; but this end is 
apparently neglected, when a man, ir- 
Titated with loſs, is allowed to be the 


judge of his own cauſe, and to aſlign 


the puniſhment of his own pain; when 
the dittincton between guilt and hap- 
pineſs, betwecn calualty and deſign, is 
enti uſted to eves hliucd with witereli, to 
underſtandings depraved by reſentment. 

Since poverty is puniſhed among us 


as a crime, it o0ght at Jeait to he treated 


with the ſame lenity as other crimes; the 
offender o1ght not to languith at the will 
of him whom he has ofie::ilec, but to he 
allowed fome appeal to the jut ice of bis 
country. There can be no reaſon why 
any debtor ſhoutd be imprifoncd, but 
that he max be compc!!.d to payment; 
and à term ſhiould therefore be axed, in 
which the creditor ſhould exit bis ac- 
culation of conccaled property. If ſuch 
property can be difcovered, let it be 
given to the creditor ; it the charge is not 


offered, or cannot be proved, let the 


priſouer be diſmiſſed. 

Thoſe who made the laws have ap- 
parently ſuppoied, that every deficiency 
of payment is the crime ef the debtor. 
But the truth is, that the creditor always 
ſhares the act, and often mere than ſhares 
the guilt of improper truſt. It ſeldom 
happens that any man impriſons another 
but for dubts which he ſuffered to be 


contraſted in hope of advantage to him- 
ſelf, and for bargains in which he pro- 
portioned his profit to his own opinion 
of the hazard; and there 1s no reaſon, 
why one ſhould puniſh the other for a 
contract in which both concurred. 

Many of the inhabitants of priſons 
may juſtly complain of harder treatment. 
He that once owes more than he can pay, 
is often obliged to bribe his creditor to 
patience, by encreaſing his debt. Worſe 
and worſe commodities, at a higher and 
higher price, are forced upon him; he is 
impoveriſhed by compulſive traffick, 
and at laſt overwhelmed, in the com- 
mon receptacles of miſery, by debts, 
wich, without his own conſunt, were 
accumulated on his head. To the re- 
het of this diſtreſs, no other objection 
can be made, but that by an eaſy diſſo- 
lution of debts, fraud will be left with- 
out puniſ: ment, and imprudence with- 
out awe; and that when inſolvency ſhall 
be no longer puniſhable, credit will 
ceaſe. - Ot 
The motive to credit, is the hope of 
advantage. Commerce can never be at 
a ſtop, while one man wants what an- 
other can ſup ly; and credit will never 
be denied, while it is likely to be repaid 
with profit. He that truſts one whom 
he deſigns to ſue, is criminal by the act 
of trutt; the ceſſation of ſuch inſidious 
traffick is to be deſired, and no reaſon 
can be given why a change of the law 
ſhould impair any other. 

We ſee nation trade with nation, 
where no payment can be compelled. 
Mutual convenience produces mutual 
confidence; and the merchants continue 
to ſatisfy the demands of each other, 
though they have nothing to dread but 
the leſs of trade. | 

It is vain to continue an inſtitution, 
which experience ſhews to be ineffectual. 
We have now impriſoned one generation 
of deb:ors after another, but we do not 
find that their numbers leſſen. We have 
now learned, that raſnneſs and impru- 
dence will not be deterred from taking 
credit; let us try whether fraud and ava- 
rice may be more eaſily reſtrained from 
giving it. I am, Six, &c. 
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No XXIII. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 


IF has no pleaſure higher or nobler 


than that ot Friendſhip. It is pain- 
ful i conſider, wat this ſublime enjoy- 
ment nay be impaired or deſtroyed by in- 
numerable cauics, and that there 1s no 
human poſſeſuon of which the duration 
is leis certain. 

Many have talked, in very exalted 
language, of the perpetuity of friend- 
ſn. , of invincible conflancy, and un- 
alizaable kindneſs; and tome examples 
hve been ſeen of men who have conti- 
nued faithful to their earlirſt choice, und 
whole affection has predominated over 
changes of fortune, and contrariety of 
opinion. 

But theſe inſtances are memorable, 
becauſe they are rare. The friendſhip 
which is to be practiſed or expected by 
common mortals, muſt take it's riſe 
from mutual pleaſure, and mutt end 
when the power ceaſes of delighting each 


other. 


Many accidents therefore may hap- 
n, by which the ardour of kindneſs 


will be abated, without criminal baſe- 


nels or contemptible inconttancy on 
Either part. To give pleaſure is not ai- 
ways in our power; and little does he 
know himlelf, who believes that he can 
be always able to receive it. | 
Thoſe who would gladly paſs their 
days together may be ieparated by the 
di Terent courſe of their affairs; and 
friendchip, like love, is deftroycd by long 
abience, though it may be encreaſed by 
ſhort intermiſſions. What we have 
miſſed long enough to want it, we value 
more when it is regained; but that which 
has been loft till it is forgotten, will be 
found at laſt with little gladneſs, and 
with {till leſs if a ſubſtitute has ſupplied 
the place. A man deprived of the com- 
panion to whom he uted to open his bo- 
ſom, and with whom he ſhared the 


hours of leiſure and merriment, feels 


the day at firit hanging heavy on him; 
his dificulties oppreſs, and his doudts 
diſtract him; he ſees dime come and go 
without his wo::ted gratification, and all 
is ſadneſs within and ſol:tude about him. 
But this uneaßneſ never laſts long; ne- 
ceſſity produ cs expedients, new amuſe- 
ments are ditcovered, and new conver- 
lation is admitted. 


No expectation is more frequently 
difappoii:red, than that which naturally 
ariſes in *12 mind from the proſpect of 
meeting an old friend after long ſepa- 
ration. We expect the attraction to be 
revived, and e coalition io be renewed; 


nomen confſiders how much alteration 


time {as made in himleit, and very few 
enquire what effect it has had upon 
others. The firſt hour convinces them, 
that the pleature which they have for- 
merly enjoyed, is lor ever at an end; 
different ſcenes have made «ferent im- 
premons; the opin..ns of both are 
charge: and taat ſmilitude 64 manners 
and ſentiment is which confirmed 
them both in the a cation of them 


ſelves. | 


Friendſhip is often deſtroyed by oppo- 
ſition of intereſt, not only by the pon- 
derous and viſible intereſt which the de- 
fire of wealth and greatneſs forms and 
maintains, but by a thouſand ſecret 
and flight competitions, ſcarcely known 
to the mind upon which they operate. 
There is ſcarcely any man without ſome 
favourite trifle which he values above 
greater attainments, ſome deſire of petty 
praiſe which he cannot patiently ſuffer to 
be fruſtrated. This minute ambition is 
ſometimes croſſed before it is known, 
and 1 1 defeated by wanton pe- 
tulance: but ſuch attacks are ſeldom 
made without the loſs of friendſhip; for 
whoever has once found the vulnerable 
part will always be feared, and the re- 
ſentment will burn on in ſecret of which 
thame hinders the diſcovery. | 

This, however, is a flow malignity, 
which a wiſe man will obviate as incon- 
ſiſtent with quiet, and a good man will 
repreſs as contrary to virtue; but human 
happineſs is ſometimes violated by ſome 
mere ſudden ftrokes. | 

A diſpute begun in jeſt, upon a ſub- 
ject which a moment before was on both 

arts regarded with careleſs indiffcrence, 
is continued by the deſire of eonqueſt, 
till vanity kindles into rage, and oppo- 
ſition rankles into enmity. Againſt this 
haſty miſchief, I know not what ſecu- 
rity can be obtained: men will be ſome- 
times ſurprized into quarrels; and 
though they might both haſten to re- 
conciliation, as ſoon as their tumult had 
15 ſubſided, 
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ſubſided, yet two minds will ſeldom he 
found together, which can at once ſub- 
dve their dliſcontent, or immediately en- 
joy the ſweeis of peace, without remem- 

ing the wounds of the conflict. 

Friendſhip has other enemies. Su- 

icion is always hardening the cautious, 
and diſguſt repelling the delicate. Very 
gender differences will ſometimes part 
thoſe whom long reciproc ation of civility 
or bene cence has united. Lonelove and 
Ranger retired into the country to enjoy 
the company of each other, and returned 
in fix weeks cold and petulant. Ranger's 

eaſure was to walk in the fields, and 
— to ſit in a bower; each had 


complied with the other in his turn, and 
each was angry that compliance had been 
exacted. 

The moſt fatal diſeaſe of friendſhip is 
gradua! decay, or diſl ke hourly encreaſed 
by cauſes too ſlender for complaint, and 
too numerous for removal. Thoſe who 
are ang. y may be reconciled; thoſe who 
have been injured may receive 2 recom- 
pence; but when the detire of pleaſing 
and willingneſs to be pleaſed is ſilently 
diminiſhed, the renovation of friendſhip 
is hopeleſs; as, when the vital powers 
ſink into languor, there is no longer any 
uſe of the phyſician. | 


Ne XXIV. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30. 


WF man ſees one of the infe- 
| rior creatures perched upoz: tree, 
or baſking in the ſunſhine, withcut any 
apparent endeavour or purſuit, he often 
aſks himſclf, or his companion—* On 
what that animal can be tuppoied to 
© be thinking?” | 

Of this queſtion, ſince. neither bird 
nor beaſt can anſwer it, we mutt be con- 
tent to live without the reſolution. We 
know not how much the brutes recollect 
of the paſt, or anticipate of the future; 
what power they have of compariag and 
preſerring; or whether their faculties 
may not reſt in n:otionle(s indiffe: ence, 


till they are moved by the preſence of 


their proper obie&, or ſtimulated to aft 
by corporal ſenſar ions. 

I am the leſs inclined to theſe fuper- 
fluous enquiries, becauſe I have always 
been able to find ſufficient matter for 
curioſity in my own {pecies. Ir is uſe- 
leſs to go far in qucit of that which may 
be found at home; a very narrow circle 
of obſervation wiil ſupply a ſufficient 
number of men and women, who might 
be aſked with equal propriety—* On 
« what they can be thinking? 

It is reaſonable to believe, that 
thovght, like every thing elſe, has it's 
cauſes and effects; that it muit proceed 
from ſomething known, done, or tufter- 
ed; and muſt produce ſome action or 
event. Yet how great is the number 
of thoſe in whoſe minds no ſource of 
thought has ever been opened, in whole 


| Iife no conſequence of thought is ever 


diſeovered; who have learned nothing 
upon which they can reflect; who have 


neither ſeen nor felt any thing which 
could leave it's races on the memory; 
vno neither fore: c nor deſire any change 
of their condition; and have therefore 
neither fear, hope, nor deſign, and yet 
are ſuppoled to be thinking beings. 

To every act a ſubject is required. 
He that thinks, muſt think upon ſome- 
thing. But tell me, ye that pierce deepeſt 
into nature, ye that take the wideſt ſur- 
veys of life, iniorm me, kind ſhades of 
Malbranche, and of Locke, what that 
ſomething can be, which excites and 
continues thought in maiden aunts with 
mall fortunes; in younger brothers chat 
live upon annuities; in traders retired 
from buſineſs; in ſoldiers abſent from 
their regiments; or in widows that have 


ano children? 


Life is commonly conſidered as either 
active or contemplative; but ſurely this 
diviſion, how long ſoever it has bern :-, 
ceived, is inadequate and fallacious. 
There are mortals whoie lite is certain, 
not active, for they do neither £90 no: 
evil; and whoſe life cannot be 
called contemplative, for hey ney rn. 
tend either to the conduct of men, ce 
works of Nature, but riſe in the morn- 


ing, look round them till night in care- 
leis ſtupidity, go to bed and fleep, and 


riſe again in the morning. 

It has becn lately a celebrated queſ- 
tion in the ſchools of philoſophy, Whether 
the juul always thinks? Some have de- 
fined the foul to be the power of think- 
ing; concluded that it's eſſence conſiſts 
in act; that if it ſhould ceaſe to act, it 
would ceaſe to be; and that ceſſation of 

thought 
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thought is but another name for extinc- 
tion of mind. This argument is ſubtle, 
but not concluſive; becauſe it ſup- 


poſes, what cannot be proved, that the 


nature of mind is properly defined. 
Others affect to diſdain ſubtilty, when 
ſudtilty will not ſerve their purpoſe, and 
appeal to daily experience. We _ 
many hours, they ſay, in ſleep, without 


the leaſt remembrance of any thoughts 


which then paſſed in our minds; and 
fince we can only by our own conſciouſ- 
neſs be ſure that we think, why ſhould 
we imagine that we have had thought of 
which no conſciouſneſs remains? 
This argument, which appeals to ex- 
perience, may from experience be con- 
Fated. We every day «do ſomething 
which we forget when it is done, and 
know to have been done only by conſe- 
quence. The waking hours are not de- 
nied to have been paſſed in thought; yet 
he ther hall endeavour to recollect on 
one day the id-as of the former, will 


only turn the eye of reflection upon va- 


cancy; he will find that the greater part 
is irrevocably vaniſhed, and wonder how 
the moments cculd come and go, and 
leave ſo little behind them. 

To diſcover only that the arguments 
on both ſides are defective, and to throw 
back the tenet into it's former uncer- 


tainty, is the ſport of wanton or male. 
volent ſcepticiſm, delighting to ſee the 
ſons of Philoſophy at work upon a taſk 
which never can be finiſhed; at variance 


on a queſtion that can never be decided. 


I ſhall ſuggeſt an argument hitherio 
overlooked, which may perhaps deter- 


mine the controverſy. 


If it be impoſſible to think without 
materials, there muſt neceſſarily be 
minds that do not always think; and 
whence ſhall we furniſh materials for 
the meditation of the glutton between 
his meals, of the ſportiman in a rainy 
month, of the annuitant between the 


days of quarterly payment, of the poli- 


tician when the mails arc detained by 
contrary winds? | 


But how frequent ſoever may be the 


examples of exiftence without thought, 


it is certainly a ſtate not much to be de- 
fired. He that lives in torpid inſenſibi- 
lity, wants nothing of a carcaſe hut pu- 
trefaction. It is the part of every inha- 
bitant of the earth to partake the pains 
and pleaſures of his fellow beings; and, 
as in a road through a country deſatt 
and uniform, the traveller languiſhes 
for want of amuſement, ſo the paſſage 
of life will be tedious and irkſome to 
him who does not beguile it by diverſi- 
ficd ideas. | | 


Ne XXV. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7. 


TO THE IDLER., 

SIR, | 
Am a very conſtant frequenter of 
1 the playhouſe, a place to which I 
ſuppoſe the Idler not much a ſtranger, 
ance he can have no where elſe ſo much 
entertainment with ſo little concurrence 
of his own endeavour. At all other aſ- 
ſemblies, he that comes to receive de- 
light, will be expected to give it; but in 
tlie theatre, nothing is neceſſary to the 
amuſement of two hours, but to tit 
down and be willing to be pleaſed. 

The laſt week has offered two new 
actors to the town. The appearance 
and retirement of actors are the great 
events of the theatrical world; and their 
firſt performances fill the pit with con- 
jecture and prognoſtication, as the firtt 
actions of a new monarch agitate na- 
tions with hope or fear. 

What opinion I have formed of the 
future excellence of thele candidates for 


dramatic glory, it is not neceſſary to de- 
clare, ir entrance gave me a higher 
and nobler pleaſure than any borrowed 
character can afford. I faw the ranks 
of the theatre emulating each other in 
candour and humanity, and contendi 

who ſhould moſt effetually aſſiſt the 
ſtruggles of endeavour, diſſipate the bluſh 
of diffidence, and till the flutter of ti- 


| midity. — 


This behaviour is fuck as becomes a 


people, too tender to repreſs thoſe who 


wiſh to pleaſe, too generous to inſule 
thofe who can make no reſiſtance. A 
public performer is fo much in the power 
of ſpectators, that all unneceſſary ſeve- 
rity is reſtrained by that general law of 
humanity, which forbids us to be cruel 
where there is nothing to be feared. 

In every new performer ſomething 
mult be pardoned, No man can, by any 
force of reſolution, ſecure to himſelf the 
tull poſleſſion of his own powers under 

th 
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the eye of a large aſſembly. Variation 
of geſture, and flexion of voice, are to 
be obtained only by experience. 

There is nothing for which ſuch num- 
bers think themſelves qualified as for 
theatrical exhibition. Every human be- 
ing has an action graceful] to his own 
eye, a voice mulical to his own ear, and 
a ſenſibility which Nature forbids him 
to know that any other boſom can ex- 
cel. An art in which ſuch numbers 
fancy themſelves excellent, and which 
the public liberally rewards, will excite 
many competitors, and in many at- 
tempts there mult be many miſcar- 
riages. 

The care of the critic ſhould be to 
diſtinguiſh error from inability, faults 
of inexperience from defects of nature. 
Action irregular and turbulent may be 
reclaimed; vociferation vehement and 
confuſed may be reſtrained and modu- 
lated; the ſtalk of the tyrant may become 
the gait of a man; the yell of inarticulate 


Aiſtreſs may be reduced to human la- 


mentation. All theie faults ſhould be 
for a time-overivoked, and afterwards 
cenſured with gentleneſs and candour. 
But if in an actor there appears an ut- 
ter vacancy of meaning, a frigid equa- 
lity, a ſtupid languor, a torpid apathy, 
the greateſt kindneſs that can be ſhewn 
him, is a ſpeedy ſentence of expul- 
lion. | | 
I am, Sir, &c. 


The plea which my correſpondent has 
offered for young actors, I am very far 
from wiſhing to invalidate. I always 
conſidered thoſe combinations which are 
ſometimes formed in the playhouſe, as 
acts of fraud or of cruelty: he that ap- 
plauds him who does not delerve praiſe, 
is endeavouring to deceive the public; 


THE IDLER, 


he that hiſſes in malice or ſport, is an 
oppreſſor and a robber. 

= ſ * this laudable forbearance 
might be juſtly extended to young poets. 
The art of the writer, likerhatof * | am 
er, is attained by flow degrees. The power 
of diſtinguiſhing and d 'ſcriminating co- 
mic characters, or of filling tragedy with 
poetical images, mult be the gift of Na- 
ture, which no inſtruction nor labour 
can ſupply; but the art of dramatic diſ- 
poſition, the contexture of the ſcenes, 
the oppoſition of charaRers, the involu- 
tion of the plot, the expedients of ſu- 
ſpenſon, and the ſtratagems of ſurprize, 
are to be learned by practice; and it is 
cruel to diſcourage a poet for ever, be- 
cauſe he has not from genius what only 
experience can beſtow. 

Life is a ſtage. Let me likewiſe ſo- 
licit candour for the young actor on the 
Rage of life. They that enter into the 
world are too often treated with unrea - 
ſonable rigour by thoſe that were once 
as ignorant and heady as themſelves; 
and diſtinction is not always made be- 
tween the faults which require ſpeedy 
and violent eradication, and thoſe that 
will gradually drop away in the pro- 
greſſion of life. Vicious ſolicitations of 
appetite, if not checked, will grow more 
importunate; and mean arts of profit or 
ambition will gather ſtrength in the 
mind, if they are not early ſuppreſſed. 
But miſtaken notions of ſuperiority, de- 


ſires of uſeleſs ſhow, pride of little ac- 


compliſhments, and all the train of va- 
nity, will be bruſhed away by the wing 
of time. 

Reproof ſhould not exhauſt it's power 
upon petty failings; let it watch dili- 
gently againſt the incurſion of vice, and 
_ foppery and futility to die of them- 

ves. 


Ne XXVI. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14. 


MR. IDLER, ' | 
T Never thought that I ſhould write 
any thing to be printed; but having 
lately ſeen your firſt Eſſay, which was ſent 
down into the kitchen, with a great 
bundle of gazettes and uſeleſs papers, I 
find that you are willing to admit any 
correſpondent, and therefore hope you 
will not reje& me. If you publiſh my 
letter, it may encourage others, in the 
ſame eondition with myſelf, to tell thcir 


ſtories, which may be perhaps as uſeful 
as thoſe of great ladies. 

I am a poor girl. I was bred in the 
country at a charity-ſchool, maintained 
by the contributions of wealthy neigh- 
bours. The ladies, or patroneſſes, viſit- 
ed us from time to time, examined how 
we were taught, and faw that our cloaths 
were clean. We lived happily enough, 
and were inſtructed to be thankful to 
thoſe at whoſe coſt we were educated. 

— I was 
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I was always the favourite of my 
miſtreſs; ſhe uted to call me to read and 
ſhew my copy-book to all ſtrangers, 
who never diſmiſſed me without com- 


mendation, and very ſeldom without a 


ſhilling. 

At laſt the chief of our ſubſcribers, 
having paſſed a ter in London, came 
down full of an opinion new and ſtrange 
to the whole country. She held it little 
leſs than criminal to teach poor girls to 
read and write. They who are horn 
to poverty, ſhe ſaid, are born to ig- 
© norance, and will work the harder th 


© lefs they know. She told her friends, 


that London was in confuſion by the in- 
ſolence of ſervants; that ſcarcely a wench 
was to be got for ail work, tince educa- 
tion had made ſuch numbers of fine la- 
dies, that nobody would now accept a 
lower title than that of a waiting maid, 
or ſomething that might qualify her to 
wear laced ſhoes and long ruffles, and to 
fit at work in the parlour-window. But 


ſhe was reſolved, for her part, to ſpoil no 


more girls; thoſe who were to live by 
their hands, ſhould neither read nor write 
out of her pocket; the world was bad 
enough already, and ſhe would have no 
part in making it worſe. 

She was for a ſhort time warmly op- 
poſed; but ſhe perſevered in her notions, 
and withdrew her ſubſcription. Few 
liften without a deſire of conviction to 
thoſe who adviſe them to ſpare their mo- 
ney. Her example and her arguments 
gained ground daily, and in leſs than a 
year the whole pariſh was convinced, 
that the nation would be ruined, if the 


children of the poor were taught to read 


and-write. 

Our ſchool was now diſſolved; my 
mittreſs kiſſed me when we parted, and 
old me, that, being old and helpleſs, 
ne could not aſſiſt me, adviſed me to 
leek a ſervice, and charged me not to 
torget what I had learned. | 

My reputation for icholarſhip, which 
had hitherto recommended me to favour, 
was, by the adherents to the new opi- 
mon, conſidered as a crime; and, when I 
offered myſelf to any mitire(s, I had no 
other anſwer than Sure, child, you 
* would not work; hard work is not fit 
* for a pen · woman; a ſcrubhing-bruſh 
* would fpoil your hand, child!” 

I could not live at home; and while 
J was cunſitering to what 1 ſhould be- 
rake ine, one of the girls, who had gone 
drin our ſchool io London, came — 


in a ſilk gown, and told her acquaint- 
_ _ _-_ ſhe lived, what fine' 
things aw, and what t wag 
ſhe received. I reſolved to Ty ny 2 
tune, and took my paſſage in the next 
week's waggon to London. I had no 
ſnares laid for me at my arrival, but 
came 1 ſiſter of my miſtreſs, who 
undertook 16 ;--*. ne a place. She knew 
only the famili-- + mean tradeſmen; 
and I, having no e opinton of my 
own qualifications, was ling to ac- 
cept the firſt offer. 

My firſt miſtreſs was wife of a work- 
ing watchmaker, who earned more than 
was ſufficient to keep his family in de- 
cency and plenty; but it was their con- 
ſtant praQtice to hire a chaiſe on Sunday, 
and ſpend half the wages of the week on 
Richmond Hill; of Monday he com- 
monly lay half in hed, and ſpent the 
other half in merriment ; Tueſday and 
Wedneſday conſumed the reft of his 


money; and three days every week were 


paſſed in extremity of want by us wha 
were left at home, while my maſter lived 
on truit at an alehouſe. You may be 
ſure, that of the ſufferers the maid ſuf. 
fered moſt; and I left them, after three 
months, rather than be ſtarved. | 
I was then maid to a hatter's wife. 
There was no want to be dreaded, for 


they lived in luxury, My 
mikireſs was a diligent — 2 rol: 

early in the morning to ſet the journey- 
men to work; my maſter was a man 
much beloved by his neighbours, and lat 
at one club or other every night. I was 
obliged to wait on my maſter at night, 
and on my miſtreſs in the morning. He 


ſeldom came home before two, and ſhe 
roſe at five. I could no more live with- 


out fleep than without food, and there- 


fore entreated them to look out for an 
other ſervant. | 

My next removal was to a linen- 
_ who had fix children. My 
miſtreſs, when I firſt entered the blouſe, 
informed me, that I muſt never contra-. 
dict the children, nor ſuffer them to cry. 
I had no deſire to offend, and readily 
promiſed to do my beſt. But when I 
gave them their breakfaſt, I could not 
help all firſt; when 1 was playing with 
onean my lap, I was forced to keep the 


reſt in expectation. That which was not 


gratified always reſented the injury with 
a loud outcry, which put my miſtreis in 
a fury at me, and procured ſugar-plums 
to the child, . not keep fax chil- 

9 — 2 


dren quiet, who were bribed to be cla- 
morous; and was therefore diſmiſſed, as 
a girl honeſt, but not good-natured. 
I then lived with a couple that kept a 
ſhop of remnants and cheap linen. 
was qualified to make a bill, or k 
a book; and being therefore often called, 


at a buſy time, to ſerve the cuſtomers, 


that I ſhould now be happy, in 
* I was uſeful. But my 
iſtreſs appropriated every day part of 
the profit to ſome private ule, and, as ſhe 
grew bolder in her theft, at laſt deduct- 


ed ſuch ſums, that my maſter began to 
wonder how he ſold fo much, and gain- 


ed ſo little. She pretended to aſſiſt his 


enquiries, and began, very gravely, to 
hope that Betty was honeft, and yet thoje 


ſharp girls were apt to be light-fingered. 


You will believe that I did not ſtay theie 
much longer. 

The reſt-of my ſtory I will tell you 
in another letter; and only beg to be in- 
formed, in ſome paper, for which of 
my places, ex 
was difqualified,. by my {kill in reading 
and writing, I am, Sir, your very 
humble ſervant, | 


BETTY BRoou. 


Ne XXVIT. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21. 


IT has been the endeavour of all thoſe 

whom the world has reverenced for 
ſuperior wiſdom, to perſuade man to be 
acquainted with himſelf, to learn his 
own powers and his own weaknels, to 
obſerve by what evils he is mott danger- 
ouſly belet, and by what temptations 
moit eaſily overcome. 

This counſel has been often given 
with 1erious dignity, and often received 
with appearance of conviction; but, as 
very few can ſcarch deep into their dwn 
minds without meeting what they wiſh 
to hide from themſelves, ſcarce any man 
perſiſts in cultivating ſuch diſagreeable 
acquaintance, but draws the veil again 
between his eyes and his heart, leaves 
| tvs paſſions and appetites as he found 
them, and adviſes others to look into 
ehemlelves. 

This is the common reſult of enquiry 
even among theſe that endeavour to grow 
wiſer or better, but this endeavour is far 
enough from frequency; the greater part 
& the multitudes that Warm upon the 
earth have never been diftarbed by ſuch 
uneaty cunotity, but deliver themich es 
up to buſineſs or to pleuſure, pluupe in- 
to the current of life, whether placid or 
turbulent, and paſs on from one point of 
proſpect to another, attentive rather to 
my thing 1han the ſtate of their minds ; 
-" fatisfied, at un eaſy rate, with an opi- 
nion, that they are no werfe han others, 
that every man muſt wind his own in- 
* tereſt, or that. their pleaſures hurt oniy 
© themſelyes,. and are therefaue no proper 
. &bicAs of cenſure. 5 

Somr, however, there are whom the 
intruſion of ſer les. the re collection at 


better notions, or the latent reprehenſion 
of good examples, will not ſuffer to live 
entirely contented with their own con- 
duct; theſe are forced to pacify the mu- 
tiny of reaſon with fair promiſes, and 
quiet their thoughts with deſigns of call- 
ing all their actions to review, and plan- 
ning a new ſcheme for the time to come. 

Tire is nothing which we eſtimate 
ſo fallaciouſly as the force of our own 
reſolutions, nor any fallacy which we ſo 
— and tardily detect. He that 


has reſolved a thouſand times, and a 


thouſand times deſerted his own purpoſe, 

ſuffers no abatement of his confi- 
dence, but ftill believes himſelf his own 
maſter; and able, by innate vigour of 
ſou], to preſs forward to his end, through 
all the obſtructions hat inconveniences 
or delights can put in his way. 

That this miitake ſhould — for a 
time, is very natural. When convic- 
tion is preſent, and temptation out of 
iight, we do not eaſily conceive how any 
reaſonable being can deviate from his 
true intereit. What ought to be done 
while it yet hangs only in ſpeculation, 
is ſo plain and certain, that there is no 
place for doubt; the whole ſoul yields 
1Hclf to the predominance of truth, and 
readily determines to do what, when the 
time of action comes, will be at laſt 


I believe moſt men review all the 
lives that have paſſed within their obſer- 


vation, without remembering one effi- 


cacious reſolution, or being able to tell 
2 ſingle inſtance of a 
ſuddenly changed in conſequence of a 


change of opinion, or an eſtabliſhment 


of 


perhaps the laſt, 


of practice 
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thoſe who have no 
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of determination. Many indeed alter 
their conduct, and are not at fifty what 
they were at thirty, but they commonly 
varied imperceptibly from themſelves, 
followed the train of external cauſes, 
and rather ſuffered reformation than 
made it. 

It is not uncommon to charge thadif- 


ference between promiſe and — . 
ance, between — reality, 
upon deep deſign and ſtudied deceit; but 
the truth is, that there is very little hy- 
pocriſy in the world; we do not fo often 
endeavour or wiſh to impoſe on others 
as on ourſclves; we reſolve to do right, 
we hope to keep our reſolutions, we de- 
clare them to confirm our own 
and fix our own inconſtancy by calling 
witneſſes of our actions; but at laſt ha- 
bit prevails, and thoſe whom we invited 
to our triumph, laugh at our defeat. 
Cuſtom is too ſtrong for 


dee mot reſolute reſolver, though fur- 


niſhed for the aſſault with all the weapons 
of philoſophy. * He that endeavours to 
TY himſelf from an ill habit, ſays 
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Bacon, © muſt not change too much at 
© a time, leſt he ſhould be dif 


© by difficulty; nor too little, for 


© he will make but flow advances.* 
This is a which may be 
plauded in a , but will fail in 
trial, r 
found too great or too little. "Thoſe 
who have been able to conquer habit, 
are like thoſe that are fabled to have re- 
turned from the realms of Pluto: 


Pauci ama vit 
They are ſufficient to give hope, but not 
ſecurity; —— 2 
to iſe victory. 
hoſe who are in the power of evil 


habits muſt c them as they can ; 
and conquered they muſt he, or neither 
wiſdom ner ineſs can be attained : 


but thoſe who are not yet ſubje& to their 
influence may, by timely caution, pre- 
ſerve their freedom; they may 

reſolve to the tyrant, whom they 
will very vainly reſolve to conquer. 
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TO THE IDLER, 
vIRg | 
T is very eaſy for a man who fits idle 
at home, and has nobody to 

but himſelf, to ridicule or to cenſure the 
common ices of mankind; and 
t temptation to 
break the rules of propriety, may ap- 
plaud his judgment, and join in his mer - 
riment; but let the author or his read - 
ers mingle with common life, they will 
find themſelves irrefiſtibly borne away 
by the ſtream of cuſtom, and mult ſub- 
mit, after they have laughed at others, 
to give others the ſame opportunity of 
laughing at them. : 

There is no paper publiſhed by the 
Idler which I have read with more ap- 
prohation than that which cenſures 


practice of recording vulgar marriages | 


in the news- papers. I carried it about 
in my pocket, and read it to all thoſe 
whom I ſuſpected of having publiſhed 
their nuptials, or of being inclined to 
publiſh them, aud ſent tranſcripts of it 
toall . ples that - your 
precepts for the next - T hoped 
that they were all vexed, and pleaſed 
_ myſelf with imagining their miſery. 


to the Advertiſer? 


- 


But ſhort is the triumph of 
nity, I was married laſt week to 
Mohair, the daughter of a ſaleſman; 
and at my firſt appearance after the wed- 
ding 1 _ m_y my wife's mo- 

, whether | t our marriage 
I endeavoured to 
ſew how unfit it was to demand the 
attention of the public to our domeſtick 
affairs; but the told me, with great ve 
hemence, That ſhe would not have 
t to be a ſtolen match; that 

blood of the Mohairs ſhould never be 


Et 


Ti: 


2 
= 
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ſhop 
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my ſhop; and that, when notice was 


given of my marriage, many of my 
wife's friends would think then;ſelves 
obliged to be my cuſtomers. I was ſub- 
dued by clamour on one fide, and gra- 
vity on the other; and ſhall be obliged 
to tell the town, that three days ago, 
Timothy Muſhroom, az eminent ol- 
man in Sca-Coal Lane, was married to 
M's Polly Mohair of Lothbury, a heau- 
ziful young lady, with a large fortune. 


I am, Sir, &c. 


$129 1 


1 Am the unfortunate wife of the gro- 


cer whoſe letter you publiſhed about 
ten weeks ago; in which he complains, 


nuke a ſorry fellow, that I loiter in the 
with my needle-work in my hand- 


lo I oblige him to take me out on 
Sundays, and keep a girl to look after 
the child. Sweet Mr. Idler, if you did 
but know all, you would give no encou- 
rageinent to ſuch an unreaſonable grum- 
bler. I brought him three hundred 
pounds, which ſet him up in a ſhop, 
and bought in a ſtock, on which, with 
management, we might live com- 
: but now I have given him a 
am forced to watch him and 
the ſhop too. I will tell you, Mr. Idler, 
how it is. There is an alehouſe over 
the way with a ninepin alley, to which 
he is ſure to run when I turn my back, 
and there loſes his money, for he 
plays at ninepins as he does every thing 


elſe. While he is at this favourite ſport, 


he ſets a dirty boy to watch his door, 
and call him to his cuſtomers; but he is 
long in coming, and ſo rude when he 


comes, that our cuſtom falls off every 


day. 

Thoſe who cannot govern themſelves, 
muſt be governed. I have reſolved to 
keep him for the future behind his coun- 
rer, and let him bounce at his cuſtomers 
if he dares. I cannot be above ſtairs 


and below at the ſame time, and have 
therefore taken a girl to look after the 
child and dreſs the dinner; and, after 
all, pray who is to blame? 

On a Sunday, it is true, I make him 
walk abroad, and ſometimes carry the 
child; I wonder who ſhould carry it! 
But I never take him out till after 
church- time, nor would do it then, but 
that, if he 1s left alone, he will be upon 
the bed. On a Sunday, if he ſtays at 
home, he has ſix meals; and, when he 
can eat no longer, has twenty ſtratagems 
to eſcape from me to the alehouſe; but I 
commonly keep the door locked, till 
Monday produces ſoniething for him 
ro do. | 

This is the true ſtate of the caſe, and 
theſe are the provocations for which he 
has written his Jetter to you. I hope 
you will write a paper to ſhew, that, it 
a wife muſt ſpend her whole time in 
watching her hutband, the cannot con- 
veniently tend her child, or fit at her 
needle. I am, Sir, &c. 


3 HERE is in this town a ſpecies os 


oppreſſion which the law has not n= 


therto prevented or redreſſed. | 
I 2m a chairman. You know, Sir, 
we _ when we are called, and are 
ex to c all who require our 
ae. Gs mon * of the 
moſt unwieldy corpulence to croud 
themſelves into a chair, and demand to 
be carried for a thilling as far as an airy 
young lady whom we {caicely frei upon 
our poles. Surely we ought to be paid 
like all other mortals in proportion to 
our labour. Engines ſhould be fixed 
in proper piaces to weigh chairs as they 


weigh waggons; and thoſe whom eaſe 


and plenty have made vnab!e to carry 
themſelves, ſhould gibe part of their Iu- 
perfluities to thoſe who carry them. 


I am, Sir, &c, 


N® XXIX. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4. 


| TO THE IDLER, 
SIR. | 
Have often obſerved, that friends are 
K loft by diſcontinuance of intercourſe 
without any offence on either part; and 
have long known, that it is more dan- 


gerous to be forgotten than to be blam- 


ed: I therefore make haſte to ſend vou 


the reſt of my ſtory, left, by the delay 


of another fortnight, the name of Betty 


| Broom might be no longer remembered 


by you or your readers. 


Having left the laft place in haſte to 
avoid the charge or the ſuſpicion of theft, 
I has. 
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1 had not fecured another ſervice, and 
was forced to take a lodging in a back 
ſtreet. I had now got good cloaths, The 
woman who lived in the garret oppoſite 
to mine was very officious, and offered 
to take care of my room and clean it, 
while 1 went round to my acquaintance 
to enquire for a miſtreſs. I knew not 
why the was ſo kind, nor how I could 
recompenſe her; but in a few days I 
miſſed ſome of my linen, went to an- 
other lodging, and reſolved not to have 
another friend in the next garret. | 

In ſix weeks I became under-maid at 


the houſe of a mercer in Cornhill, whoſe 


ſon was his apprentice. The young gen- 
tleman uſed to fit late at the tavern, 
without the knowledge of his father; 
and I was ordered by my miſtreſs to let 
him in ſilently to his bed under the 
counter, and to be very careful to take 
away his candle. The hours which I 
was obliged to watch, whilk the reſt of 


the family was in bed, I conſidered as 


ſupernumerary, and, having no buſineſs 
aſkigned for them, thought myſelf at li- 
berty to ſpend them my own way. I 
kept myſelf awake with a book, and 
for ſome time liked my ſtate the better 
for this opportunity of reading. At 


laſt, the upper-maid found my book, 


and ſhewed it to my miſtreſs, who told 


me, that wenches like me might ſpend 


their time better; that ſhe never knew 
any of the readers that had good deſigns 
m their heads; that ſhe could always 
find ſomething elſe to do with her time, 
than to puzzle over books; and did not 
like that fuch a fine lady ſhould fit up 
for her young maſter. | 

This was the firſt time that I found 
it thought criminal or dangerous to 
know how to read. I was diſmiſſed 
decently, left I ſhould tell tales, and had 


_ a ſmall gratuity above my wages. 
I then lived with a gentlewoman of a 


ſmall fortune. This was the only happy 
part of my life. My miſtreſs, for whom 
publick diverſions were too expenſive, 


ſpent her time with books, and was 


pleaſed to find a maid who could par- 
take her amuſements. I roſe early in 
the morning, that I might have time in 
the afternoon to read or liſten, and was 


ſuffered to tell my _ or expreſs 
my delight. Thus fifteen months ſtole 


I was born to ſervitude. But a burn- 
ing fever ſeized my miſtreſs, of whom 


I ſhall ſay no more, than that her ſer- 
vant wept upon her grave. 

I had lived in a kind of luxury, which 
made me very unfit for another place; 
and was rather too delicate for the con- 
verſation of a kitchen; ſo that when I 
was hired in the family of an Eaſt India 
director, my behaviour was ſo diffe- 
rent, as they ſaid, from that of a com- 
mon ſervant, that they concluded me a 
gentlewoman in diſguiſe, and turned 
me out in three weeks, on ſuſpicion of 
ſome defign which they could not com- 
prehend. 

I then fled for refuge to the other end 
of the town, where I hoped to find no 
obſtruction from my new accoinpliſh- 
ments, and was hired under the houſe- 
keeper in a ſplendid family. Here I was 
too wiſe for the maids, and too nice for 
the footmen; yet I might have lived on 
without much uneaſineſs, had not my 
miſtreſs, the houſekeeper, who uſed to 
employ me in buying neceſlaries for the 
family, found a bill which I had made 
of one day's expences. I fi it did 
not quite agree with her own book, for 
ſhe fiercely declared her reſolution, that 
there ſhould be no pen and ink in that 
kitchen but her own. | | 

She had the juſtice, or the prudence, 
not to injure my reputation; and I was 
eaſily admitted into another houſe in the 
neighbourhood, where my buſineſs was 


to ſweep the rooms and make the beds. 


Here I was, for ſome time, the favourite 
of Mrs. Simper, my lady's woman, who 
could not bear the vulgar girls, and 
was in the attendance of a young 
woman of ſome education. Mrs. Sim- 
per loved a novel, though ſhe could not 
read hard words; and therefore, when 
her lady was abroad, we always laid 
hold on her books, At laſt, my abili- 
ties became ſo much celebrated, that the 
houſe-ſteward uſed to employ me in 
keeping his accounts. Mrs. Simper then 
found out, that my ſaucineſs was 
to ſuch a height that nobody could en- 
dure it, and told my lady, that there 
never had been a room well ff ſinee 
| Broom came into the houſe. 

I was then hired by a conſumptive 
lady, who wanted a maid that could 
read and write. I attended her four 


years, and though ſhe was never pleaſed, 
away, in which I did not repine that - 


when 1 declared reſolution to 
ve her, the burſt into tears, and told 
me that I — x 


fick bed, and 1 ſhould find myſelf re- 
membered in her will. I complied, and 
a codicil was added in my favour; but 
in leſs than a week, when Iſether gruel 


fide, and ſhe threw her will into the fire. 
In twodays ſhe made another, which ſhe 


could net eat her chicken. A third was 
made, and deſtroyed becauſe ſhe heard 
a mouſe within the wainſcot, and was 


ſure that ſhould ſufer her to be carried 


| HE deſires of man encreaſe with 
his acquiſitions; every ſtep which 
he advances brings ſomething within 
bis view, which he did not ſee before, 
and which, as ſoon as he ſees it, he be- 
gins to want. Where neceſſity ends, 
euiolity begins; and no ſooner are we 
ſupplied with every thing that nature 
can demand, than we fit down to con- 
trive artificial appetites. 5 
By this rettleſſneſs of mind, every po- 
pnlous and wealthy city is filled with 
innumerable employments, for which 
the greater part of mankind is without 
a name; with artificers, whoſe labour 
is exerted in producing ſuch petty con- 
veniences, that many ſhops are furniſhed 
with inſtruments, of which the uſe can 
Þardly be found without enquiry, but 
which he that once knows them quickly 
jearns to number among necetiary 
things. 
Such is the diligence with which, in 


_ of mankind labours for another, taat 
of wants are ſupplied fatter than they can 
I de formed, and the idle and luxurious 
and life Ragnate for want of fomedeure 
to keep it in motion. This ſpecies of 
diſtreſs furniihes a new ſet of occupa- 


CO—— We 
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„ ay to day, in fading the rich and the 
to tunate ſomethiag to do. 2 
It is very common to reproach thoſe 
artiſts as uleleſs, who produce only fuch 
fuperiluncs as neither accommodate the 
body nor improve the mind; and ef 
which no other efleft can be imagined, 
than that they are the occaſions of ipend- 
ing money, and conſuming time. 
But this cenſure will be mitigated, 
when it is ſerieuſly conlulerid, that ma- 
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before her, I laid the ſpoon, on the left. 


burnt in the fame manner becauſe ſhe 


countries completriy civilized, one part 


210ns; and multitudes are buſted, from 
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away alive. After this I was for ſome 
time out of tavour; but as her illneſs 
grew upon her, reſentment and ſullen- 
neſs gave way to kinder ſentiments. 
She died, and left me five hundred 
pounds. With this fortune I am goi 
to ſettle in my native pariſh, where 
reſalve to ſpend ſome hours every day in 
teaching poor girls to read and write. 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


BeTTY Broom. 


Ne XXX. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 


nev and time are the heavieſt burthens 
of life, and that the unhappieſt of ll 
mortals are thoſe who have more of ei- 
ther than they know how to uſe. To 
fer himielf free from theſe ivcumbrances, 
one hurries to Newmarket ; another 
travels over Europe; one pulls down h's 
houſe and calls architects about him; 
another buys a ſeat in the country, and 
follows his hounds over hedges and 
through vers; one makes collections 


of ſhelis; and another ſrarches the 


world for tulips and carnations. 


He is ſurely a public benefactor who 
finds employment for. thote to whom it 


is thus difficult to find it for them ſel ves. 
Ir is true that this is ſelddom done mere 
from generoſity or compaſſion; ame 
every man ſceks his own advantage in 
helping others, and therefore it is too 
common for mercenary officioutneſs to 


conſider rather what is grateful, than 


what is right. | ; 

We all know that it is more profitable 
to be loved than eſteemed ; and miniſters 
of pleaſure will always be found, who 
ſtudy to make themſelves neceſſary, and 


to ſupplant thoſe who are practiſing the 


One of the amuſements of idleneſs is 
reading without the fatigue of cloſe ar- 
tention, and the world therefore ſwarms 
with writers whoſe wiſh is not to be ſtu- 
died, vut to 1 | 

No ſpecies of literary men has | 
been ſo much multiplied as the 1— 
ot news. Not many years ago the na- 
tion was content with one Gazette; but 
now we have not only in the metropolis 
papers for every morning and every 
evening, but almoſt every large town 
hae 11's weekly hiltorian, who regularly 

| circulates 


N ee 
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circulates his periodical intelligence, and 
fills the vill-ges of his diſtrift with con- 
jectures on the events of war, and with 


debates on the true intereſt of Europe. 


To wri'e news in it's perfection re- 
quires ſuch a combination of qualities, 
that a men completely fitted for the taſk 


is not always to be found. In Sir Henry 


Wotton's jocular definition, an Am- 
baſſador is (aid to be a man virtue 


ſent abroad to tell lies for the advantage 


of bis country; a News-writer is a m 
awithout virtue, æubo writes lies at bome 
for his own profit. To theſe compoti- 


tions is required neither genius nor 


knowledge, nexher induſtry nor ſpright- 


lineſs; but contempt of ſhame and in- 


difference to truth are abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary. He who by a long familiarity 
with infamy has obtained theſe quali- 
ties, may 3 tell to-day what 
he intends to contradict to-morrow; he 
may affirm fearleſsly what he knows 
that he ſhall be obliged to recant, and 
may write letters from Amſterdam or 
Dreſden to himſelf. | | 

In a time of war the nation is always 
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of one mind, enger to hear ſomething 
good of themfelves and ill of the enemy. 
Ar this time the taſk of news · writers is 
eaſy: they have n. thing to do but to tell 
that a battle is expecied, and afterwards 
that a battle has been fought, in which 
we and our friends, whether conquering 
or conquered, did all, and our enemies 
did nothing. 

Scarce any thing awakes attention like 
a tale of cruelty. The writer of news 
never fails in the intermiſſion of action 
to tell how the enemies murdered chil- 
dren and raviſhed virgins; and if the 
ſcene of action be ſomewhat diſtant, 
ſcalps half the inhabitants of a province. 
Among thecalamities of war may be 
juſtly numbered the diminution of the 
love of truth, by the falſhoods which in- 
tereſt dictates and credulity encourages. 
A peace will equally leave the warrior 


and relater of wars deſtitute of employ- 


ment; and I know not whether more is 
to be dreaded from ſtreets filled with 
ſoldiers accuſtomed to plunder, or from 


_ garrets filled with ſcribblers accuſtomed 


to lie. 


Ne XXXI, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18. 


ANY moralifts have remarked, 
VI that pride has of all human vices 
the wideſt dominion, appears in the 
greateſt multiplicity of forms, and lies 
hid under the greateſt variety of diſguiſes ; 
of diſguiſes. which, like the moon's werl 
of breghtneſs, are both it's lufire and it 
ſhade, and betray it to others, though 
they hide it from ourſelves. 

It is not my intention to degrade pride 
from this pre-eminence of miſchief ; yet 
I know not whether idleneſs may not 
maintain 2 very doubtful and obſtiuate 
eompetition. | 

There are ſome that — idleneſs 
in it's full dignity, who call themſelves 
the Idle, as Buſiris in the play calls bim- 


ſelf the Proud; who boaſt that they do 


nothing, and thank their ſtars that they 
have nothing to do; who fleep every 
night till they can fleep no longer, and 
riſe only that exerciſe may enable them 
to ſleep again; who prolong the reign of 
darkneſs by double curtains, and never 
ſee the ſun but to tell bim hon they hate 
bis beams; whoſe whole labour is to vary 
the poltures of indulgence, and whofe 


day differs from their night but as 2 
couch or chair differs from a bed. 

Theſe are the true and open votarics 
of Idleneſs, for whom ſhe weares the 
garlands of poppies, and into whoſe cup 
thc pours the waters of oblivioy;-whio 
exiſt in a fate of unruffled ſtupidity, for- 
getting and forgotten; who have 1 | 
ceaſed to live, and at whoſe death the 
ſurvivors can only ſay, that they have 
—_ to N a 

ut idleneſs predominates in many 
lives where i: is not ſuſpected; for, being 
a vice which terminates in itſelf, it may 
be enjoyed without injury to others; and 
is therefore not watched like fraud, 
which endangers property; or like pride, 
which naturally ſeeks it's gratifications 
in another's inferiority. Idleneſs is a 
filent and peaceful quality, that neither 
raiſes envy by oftentation, nor hatred 
by oppoſition ; and therefore nobody is 
buſy to cenſure or detett it. 

As pride ſometimes is hid under hu- 
mility, idleneſs is often covered by tur- 
bulence and hurry. He that neglects 
his known duty and real 2mployment, 


naturally 
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naturally endeavÞurs to croud his mind 
with ſomething that may bar out the re- 
membrance of his own folly, and does 
any thing but what he ought to do with 
eager dihgence, that he may keep him- 
felf in his own favour, | 

Some are alway: in a tate of prepara- 
tion, occupied in previous meaſures, 
forming plans, accu:nulating materials, 
and providing for the main affair. Theie 
are certainly under the ſecret er of 
Idleneſs. Nothing is to be ed from 
the workman whoſe tools are for ever to 
be ſought. I was once told by a great 
maſter, that no man ever excelled in 
painting, who was eminently curious 


about pencils and colours. 


There are others to whom Idleneſs 
dictates another expedient, by which life 
may be paſſed unprofitably away with- 


out the tediouſneſs of many vacant hours. 
Te art is, to fill the day with petty 


buſineſs, to have always ſomething in 
hand which may raiſe curioſity, but not 
ſolicitude, and keep the mind in a ſtate 
of action, but not of labour. 
This art has for many years been 


practiſed by my old friend Sober with 
wonderful * Sober is a man of 


ſtrong deſires and quick imagination, ſo 
exactly balanced by the love of eaſe, that 
they can ſeldom ſtimulate him to any 
difficult undertaking : they have, how. 
ever, ſo much power, that they will not 
ſuffer him to lie quite at reſt; and 3 
they do not make him ſufficiently uſeful 


to others, they make him at leaſt weary 


of hunſelf. 

Mr. Saber's chief pleaſure is conver. 
ſation ; there is no end of his talk or his 
attention; to ſpeak or to hear is equally 


plealing, tor he ſtill fancies that he is teach- 


ing or learning ſomething, and is free 


ſor the time f; om his own reproachcs. 


But there is one time at night when 
he muſt go home, that his friends may 


ſleep; and another time in the morning, 


when all the world agrees to ſhut out in- 
terruption. Theile are the moments of 
which poor Sober trembles at tli thought. 
But the miſery of theſe tireſon e inter- 
vals be as many means of alleviating. 
He has perſuaded himſelf, that the ma- 
nual arts are undeſervedly overlooked; 
he has obſerved in many trades the effects 


of cloſe thought, and juſt ratiocination. 
From ſpeculation he proceeded to prac- 


tice, and ſupplied himſelf with the tools 
of a carpenter, with which he mended 
his coal-box very ſucceſsfully, and which 
he ſtill continues to employ, as he finds 
occaſion. 

He has attempted at other times the 
crafts of the ſhoe-maker, tin-man, 
plumber, and pay in all theſe arts he 

failed, and reſolves to qualify him- 
ſelf for them by better information. But 
his daily amuſement is chemiſtry. He 
has a ſmall furnace, which he cmploys 
in diſtillation, and which has long been 
the ſolace of his life. He draws oils and 


waters, and eſſences and ſpirits, which 


he knows to be of no uſe; fits and counts 
the drops as they come from his retort, 
and forgets that, whilſt a drop is fall- 
ing, a moment flies away. | 

oor Sober! I have often teazed him 
with reproof, and he has often promiſed 
reformation; for no man is ſo much 


open to conviction as the Idler, bur 


there is none on hem it operates ſo lit- 
tle. What will be the effe& of this pa- 


per I know not; perhaps he will read it 


and laugh, and light the fire in his fur- 
nace; but my hope is, that he will quit 
his trifles, and betake himſelf to rational 


and uſctul diligence. 


- 
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MONG the innumerable mor- 

CA. tif.cations that way-lay human 
arrogance on every fide, may well be 
rer koned our ignorance of the molt com- 
mon objects and effects, a deſect of which 
we become uore ſenſible by every at- 
te mpt to ſupply it. Vulgar and inactive 
mus confound familiarity with know- 
Ege, and conceive themſelves informed 
@3 ut vv ho. nature of things vehen they 


are ſhewn their form or told their uſe; 
but the ſpeculatiſt, who is not content 
with fuperficial views, harraffes himſelf 


with fruitleſs curioſity, and ſtill as he 


enquires more, perceives only that he 
knows leſs. | 


Sleep is a ſtate in which a great . 
of every life is paſſed. No — 2 | 


been yet diſcovered, whoſe exiſtence is 
vot- varied with intervals of inſenſibility; 


and | 


Dae eee eee 


and ſome late philoſophers have extended 
the empire of Sleep over ine vegetable 
world, 

Yet of this change fo frequent, {© 
great, ſo general, and fo neceſlary, »- 
Karcher has yet found either the effici- 
ent or final cauſe; or can tell by what 
power the mind and body are thus chain . 
ed down in irreſiſtibli ſturetaftion ; or 
what benefits the animal receives ſrom 
this alternate ſuſpenſion of it's active 
powers. 

Whatever may be the multiplicity or 
contrariety of opinions upon this ſubiedct, 
Nature has taken ſufficient care that 
thcory ſhall have little influence on prac- 
tice, The moſt diligent enquirer is not 
able long to keep his eyes open; the molt 
eager diſputant will begin about mid- 
night to deſert his argument; and, once 
in four and twenty hours, the gay and 
the gloomy, the witty and the dull, the 
clamorous and the . the buſy and 
the idle, ** overpowered by the gen- 
tle tyrant, and all lie down in the equa- 
lity of _—_ 

Puiloſophy has often attempted to re- 


preſs inſolence, by afferting, that all 


* 7 2 
conditions are levelled by death; a poſi- 
tion which, however it may dejcct the 
happy, will ſeldom afford much comfort 
to the wretched. It is far more picaimg 
to conſider, that ſleep is equally a leveller 
with death; that the time is never at a 


great diſtance, when the balm of reſt 


mall be effuſed alike upon every head, 
when the diverſitics of life ſhall ſtop their 
operation, and the high aud the low ſhall 
lie down together. 

It is ſomewhere recorded of Alexan- 
der, that in the pride of conqueits, and 
intoxication of flattery, he declared that 
he only perceived himſelf to be a man by 
the neceſſity of ſleep. Whether he con- 
ſidered ſleep as neceſſary to bis mind or 
body, it was indeed a lufficient evidence 
of human infirmity; the body which 
required ſuch frequency of renovation 
gave but faint promiſes of immortality; 
and the mind which, from time to time, 
lunk gladly into inſenſibility, had made 


no very near approaches to the felicity 


of the ſupreme and ſelf-ſufficient Nature. 

I know not what ean tend more to re- 
preſs all the paſſions that diſturb the 
peace of the world, than the confidera- 
tion that there is no height of happineſs 


or honour, from which man does not 


eagerly deſcend to a ſtate of unconſcious 
repoſe; that the beſt condition of life is 
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ſach, that we contentedly quit it's good 
to be diſentangled from it's evils; tlat in 
a few hours ſplendor tades before the 
cye, and praiſe itfelf deadens in the eat; 
the ientes withdraw irom their ob':&ts, 
„ raton favors the retreat. | 

Va chef are_the hopes and pro- 
ſpects of qheuſaeſs, ambition, nd 
1apacity ? Fetchim that duſires mot, u ve 
all lus deſires gratified, lie never ſhail 
att:nn a ſtate, whica he can, for a duy 
and © night, can template with ſatis fac- 
tion, ©: from which, if he ha the power 
of perpetual vigilance, he would nt 
long tor periodical ſeparations. 

All envy would be extinguiſhed, it it 
were univerſally know: tat mere are 
none to be envied, and ture! none con 
be much envied who are not plezied with 
themſelves. There is reajun 40 t. 
that the diſtipctions of ank nate 
mare fl. cë than value, wien 1 is found 
thut all agree to he weary alike of pa- 
ſurcs and of : arts; that the poweriu! ard 
die Wenk, the ceichrated and dhl. ity 
zin in ene common with, and implore 
from Natarc's hand the n:&ar of ob- 
liv;en, : 

Such is our defire of abſtraction from 
ourſelvee, that very few are 14t1<fi.1 
with the quantity of ftupefaRtion whicti 
the ned vt the body force lien the 
mind. Alexander himielf allded in- 
tempzrance to ſlecp, and ſolacc with 
the f mes 61 wine the ſovereigntz af le 
world; and almoſt every man has {me 
art, by which he Neals his tliouglits a cy 
from his prelent ſlaie. | | 

It is not much of life that is ſpent in 
cloie attention to any important duty. 
Many hours of cecry day are ſi: Fcred to 
fly awav without any traces let upon the 
intellect, We offer ph atoms 10 rife 
up before us, and amuſe onuricives with 
the dance of wry vnages, Which, tier 
time, we Niſiniſs cr el r. amt b 
not how we have been huflesl. 

Many have o happie moments than 
thoſe that they pats in ſolitude, ab: lo 
to the on imagina-ton, Mich (OMe = 
times puls iceptres in their hands yr wi— 
tres on their heads, ſits the teone of 

leaiure with endleſs variety, hide allt. 

rins of heauty ſparkle ef ne he, nad 
gluts them with every change of v:tion- 
ary luxury. 

It is eaſy in theſ- ſemi - ſlumbers 10 
collect ali the voſſibilities of happiacis, to 
alter the courie of the fun, to bruig b ck 
the palt, and anticipate the future, to 

- G unite 


— 
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unite all the be-ntics of all ſeaſons, ard 
all the blftings of all chmates, tog ccive 
and beliuw elicit“, and forget that 


miſery is the lot o! as, All 111% is a 


voluntary dr: am, a temporary rec« 110 
ticm the realities of i ic to airy fist ions; 
and habitual ſubjection of reaſun to 
fancy. 
— 
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Others are afraid to be alone, and 
am:ſe themſelves by a perpeiual ſuc- 


ceſlion of companions: but the difference 


is not grcat; in ſolitude we have our 
dreams to ourſelves, and in company we 
agree to dream in concert. The end 
ſought in both is forgetfuineſs of ours 
* Ives. 


* 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2. 


I has the Author of the following letter will excuſe the omiſſion of ſome parts, 
and allow me to remar 5 that the Journal of the Citizen in the Spectator has 
almo!t precluded the attempt of any future Writer.] 


nos ITA RoMUL 
PRASCKIFTUM, ET INTORSI CATONTS 
AUSPICILS, VETERUMQUE NORMA. Hos, 


SIR, | 
OU have often ſolicited correſ- 
pondence. I have ſent yon the 
— of a ſenior Feu, or genuine 
iter, uſt tranimitted from Camb. idge 
by a facetious correſpondent, and war- 
rante ! to have becn tranſcribed from the 
common- place hook of the journaliſt. 


Mor: ty Nine g clock. Turned off my 
bed-m: ker for waking me at cight, Wea- 


ther rainy. Con! talte-l my weather- 
glass. No hopes of a ride before dinner. 

Ditto, Ten. After breakfaſt, tran- 
ſcrib<d helf a ſermon from Dr. Hick- 
man. N. B. Never to tranſcribe any 


more from Calamy; Mrs. Pilco.ks, at 


my curacy, having one volume of that 
author lying in her parlour window. 

Ditto, Eleven. Went down into my 
cellar. Mem, NI Mountain will be fit 
to drink ina month's time. N. B. To 
remc 2 the ſive. ear-old Port into the 
new bin on the left hand. 

Ditto, — Mended a pen. 
Looked at me weather-glaſs again. 
Quicauiver very low. Shaved. Bar- 
ber' s hand ſhakes. 

Ditto, One. Dined alone in my roon 
ona ſoal. V. B. The fhrimp-ſauce not 
ſo good as. Ir. H. of Peterhouſe and I 
uſed to cat in London laſt winter at the 
Mitre in Fleet Street. Sat down to a 
pint of Madeira. Mr. H. ſurprized me 
over it. We finiſhed two bottles of Port 
together, and were very chearful. Me. 
To dine with Mr. H. at Peterhouſe next 
Woedncfday. One of the diſhes a leg of 
pork aud peale, by my deſire, 


Diito, Six. News- paper in the Com- 
mon-100m. 

D:iio, Seven. Returned to my room. 
Maude a tiff of warm punch, and to bed 
betore nine; did not fall aflcep till ten, 
a young fellow-commoner being very 


' noiſy over my head. 


Tueſday, Nine. Roſe ſqueamiſh. A 
fine morning. Weather-glats very high. 

Ditto, Ten. Orcered my horle, and 
rode to the five- mile ſtone on the New- 


market road. Appetite gets better. A 


pack oi hounds, in full cry, croſſed the 
road, and ſtartled my herſe. 
Ditto, Twelve. Dreit. Found a let- 


ter on my table to be in London the 19th 


inſtant. Beſpoke a new wig. 

Diits, One. At dinner in the hall. 
Too much water in the ſoup. Dr. Dry 
always orders the beef to be ſalted too 
much for me. 

Ditto, Txwwo. In the Common- room. 
Dr. Dry gave us an inſtance of a gen- 


tleman who kept the gout out of his ſto- 


mach by drinking old Madeira. Conver- 
ation chiefiy on the expeditions. Com- 
*pany broke up at four. Dr. Dry and 
myſelf played at back-gammon for a 
brace of ſnipes. Won. 

Ditto, Five. At the coffee-houſe. Met 
Mr. H. there. Could not get a ſight of 
the Mor.itor. 


Ditto, Seven. Returned "RY and 


ſtirred my fire. Went to the Common - 


room, and ſupped on the ſnipes with 
Dr. Dry. 


Ditto, Eight, Pegan the evening in 


the Common-room, Dr. Dry told — 


r 


id 


ral ſtories. Were very merry. Our new 
fellow, that ſtudies phy ſic, very talkatixe 
toward twelve. Pretends he will bir; 
the voungeſt Mus —— to drink tex 

with me ſo, 1, Trapert nent block hend! 


Wedneſday, Nine. Ala med win aw 


bam im any aucle. Q. The gout? Fra 
I can't dine at Peterhouiez but I hope a 
ride will ſet all to rights. Weather- 
claſs below Fair. | 

Ditto, Ten. Mounted my horſe, 
though the weather ſuſpicions. Pain 
in my aucle entirely gone. Carched in 
a ſhower coming back. Convince: that 
my water ola's is the beit in Cam- 
bridge | 

Ditto, Tavelve, Dreu. Sauntered up 
to the Fiihmonygers Hul. Met * II. 
and went with him to Peterh mſe. Co k 
wade us wait thirty fix minu'es beyond 
the time. T ne compann, ene vi my 
Emanuel friends. For dinne:, a pair 
of foals, à icq of vork and peule, among 


other things. LI. Penle-pudchng not 


boiled enough. C22K reprumanded and 
{cunced in my tende. 

Ditto, afier dinner. Pain in my ancle 
returns, Dult ali the aiternoon. Raillied 
for being no company. Mr. H.'s ac. 
count of the accommodations cn the 
roa! in hs Bath jurney, 

Ditio, Six. Cot into tpirits. Never 


wen coirty, We lat late at whit. 


Mr. id. an; f agreed at parting to 
tae 4 gem r e, and dine at the 
old noule on the London road to-mor- 
row. 

Th ray, Nine. iy ſempſtreſs. She 
has tt emen et ry wrt. Forced 
to be m-arared, ga n Tue baggage 
has ta nick „ unf. 

Ditto Ten to E. NA. e lone rap- 
pee inuff. Ret e t es. Re- 
ceived 2 petit of pick cs trom 2s 
Pilcock:.. Me. 10 ſend in re un 


ſor: collaced edi, which I knicy ben 


the oid i. » and Mus are tent ct. 
Ditto, El. c n. Cats very laugh. 
Mou ate.l at the gate with Mr. H. 
Heſ. küttſh, ant wants exercile. Ar- 
rive at the old haue. Alt the provi- 


fizns belpoke by ſome rakih fellow 


commener in the next room, who 14 
been on 1 {ch-me to Neæx market. Covid 
get nothing but mnutton-chops off the 
worſt end. Port very new. Agree to 
uy tome other houte to-morrow, 


Here the Journal breaks off: for the 


next morning, a5 my friend informs me, 
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our gonial Academic was waked with a 
leve: 2 fit of the goutz and, at preſents 
E143; os Als the dienity of "tha diſeaſe. 
Put T believe we have loft nothing by 
tus tNterruptiong ln ce a continuation 
© the remainder of the ; Journal, through 
th Mm anmdcr of the week, would m: ot 
pro wly hve exhibited nothing more 
than a reveated 1 lation of the faine cir- 
cumtt inces ling and luxury. 

J hope it wili not be concluded from 
this ſpecimen of academic lit e, that 1 
have attempted to decry our univerſities. 
It iiceratuie is not the eftential rœqutũte 
of the modern academ c, Jam yet per- 
ſuade. l, that Camnbsidge and Oxford, 
however degenerate, turpals the fa- 
ſtanabie Acatemies of our metronc!is, 
and the Gymmalia of foreign count ies. 
Tue number of learned perions in theſe 
celebrated 1-28 1s ſtiil contiderable, and 
more converiences and opportunities for 


study ftili futſi in them, than in any 


other piace. There is at leaft one very 
powerful incentive to learning; I mean 
the Genizs of the place. It is a ſpori of 
inipicing Deity, which every youth of 
quick ſenſibility and ingenuous diſpoſi- 
tion creates to himlelt, by reflecting, 
that he is placed under thoſe venerable 
walla, where a Hooker and a Hammond, 
a Bacon and a Newton, once purſued 
the ſame courſe of ſcience, and from 
wience they {oared to the moſt elevated 
heights of literary fame. This is that 
incitement which Tully, according to 
his own teſtimony, exber enced at 
Athens, when he contein lated the por- 
ticos where Socrates fat, and the Jawcl- 
groves where Plato ditputed, But there 
are other circumſtances, and of the high- 
eff importance, hen render our colleges 
prior to all other places of education. 
Their inſtitutions, although ſomewhat 


fallen trom their pm ayal ſimplicity, are 


ſuch as influence, ina pres ler manner, 
b oral conduct ot their youth; and in 
this weromral depr avity of manners and 
lax u of briy ole, _ religion is no 
Wllere ma mg ir culca: ed. The 


Aciten:'s, e ty are prefump! -noufly | 


{&: i; d, 772 te YO be ee d; nd 
foreign le nina nes ave lixely to prejudice 
the nownry min with Caivin;im, But 
E a 91h u Le itte Ven: er ter ſtudents 


virtuons, ar leatt hy exciud: n al op- 


por tunit es „t vice; and, by tench. ung them 


the princip..s of tn; Church of Eu. lan » 


conarm them in thole of true Chiit- 
tlan:ty. 
G2 Ne 
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O illuſtrate one thing by it's re- 
ſemblance to another, has been al- 
ways the moit popular and effcrcious 
art of inſtruction. There is ingegd no 
other method of teaching that of which 
any one is ign rant, but by means of 
ſomething aiready known; and a mind 
ſo enlarged by contemplation and en- 
quiry, that it has alwavs many objects 
within it's view, will ſeldom be long 
wilhout ſme near and familiar image 
o nmlich an ealy tranſition inay 

O truths more diſtant and ob- 


agaallels which kave been 
b it and curioſity, ſome are li- 
A real, as hetween poriry and 
nig, two ats which purſue the ſame 
„hy ihe op- ration of the fame men- 
- | faculties, and which differ only as 
tne one repreſents things by marks per- 
manent and natural, the other by aus 
a cuenta and arbitrary. The one tkere- 
foe 15s more eaſily and generally under- 
ſtond, fince ſimilitude of form ie imme- 
_ dint-Iv perceived; the other is capable ot 
conveying more ideas, for men have 
tu. gut and ſpoken of many things 
wh1c.) they do nat fee. 


Other parallels are fortuitovs ard 


ſa ciful, yet theſe have ſometimes been 
extended to many particulars of reſem- 
blance by a lucky concurrence of dili- 
gence and chance. The animal body is 
compoled of many members, united un- 
der the direction of one mind; any num- 
ber of individuals, connected tor ſome 
common purpole, is therefore called a 
body. From this participation of the 
ſame appellation aroſe the compariton of 
the body natural and body politick, of 
which, how far ſcever it has been de- 


duced, no end has hitherto been found. 


In theie imaginary ſimilitudes, the 
ſame word is uſed at once in it's primi- 
tive and metaphorical ferie. Thus 
healch, aſcribed to the body natural, is 
oppoled to ſickneſs; but attributed to 
the body politick, ſtands as contrary to 
adverſity, Theſe parallels there ſore 
have more of genius, but leſs of truth; 
they often pieaſe, but they never con- 
vince. | 

Of this kind is a curious ſpeculation 
frequently indulged by a philoſopher of 


my 2cquaintance, who had diſcovered, 


that the qualitics requiſune to converta- 
tion are very exatliy repreſented by a 
bowl of punch. 

© Punch,” ſays this profound inveſti- 
gator, is a liquor compounded of ſpi- 
© zit and acid juices, ſugar and water, 
© The ſpirit, volatile and fiery, is the 
proper emblem of vivaciry and wit; 
the acidity of the lemon will very aptly 
fi, ure pungency of raillery, aud acri- 
mony of cenſure; ſugar is the natural 


and gentle complaiſance; and water is 
the propcn hieroglyphick of caly prate 
tle, innocent and 1atteiets.” 
Spärit alone is too powerful for u!-. 
It will produce madnets rather than men- 
riment; and, inſtcad of quenching thirſt, 
wilt inflame the blood. Thus wit, too 
copiouily poured out, agttales the heater 
with emotions rather vialent than picat- 
ing; every one ſhrinks from the torce of 
it's oppreſlion, the company tits en- 
tranced and overpowered; all are atto- 
niſhed, but nobody is pleniet. | 
The acid zuices give this genial li- 
quor all it's power of ſtimulating the 
alate. Converſation would become 
dull and vopid. if negligence were no: 
ſometimes rouſed, and iinggiſhnets 
quickened, by dur ſeverity of reprehen- 
fron. But acids unmixt will diftort the 
face anc! torture the palate; and he that 
has no th-r qualities than penetration 
and aſperity, he whole conſtant employ = 
men: 1: dect ion and cenſure, wiclooks 
only to find faulis, and ſpeaks only to 
pun'th them, will ſoon be dreaded, 
hated, ard avoidcd. | 
The taſte of ſugar is generally pleaſ- 
ing, but it cannot Jong be eaten by it- 
ſelf. Thus meekneſs anc! courteſy will 
always recommend the fir} addreſs, but 
ſoon pall and nauſeate unleſs they are aſ- 
ſociated with more ſprightly qualities. 
The chief uſe of ſugar is to temper the 


a ‚ ⁰mmœ K K 6 


taſte of other ſubſtances, and ſoftneis or 
behaviour in the ſame manner mitigates 


the roughneſs of contradiftion, and al- 

lays the bitterneſs of unwelcome truth. 
Water is the univerſal vehicle by 
which are conveyed the particles neceſ- 
ſary to ſuſtenance and growth, by which 
thirſt is quenched, and all the W ot 
Ute 


repreſentative of luſcious adulation 
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kfe and nature are ſupplied. Thus all 
the buſineſs of the world 1s tranſacted 
by arileſs and eaſy taik, neither ſublimed 
by tancy, nor diſcoloured by affecta- 
tion, without either the harſnnels of {4- 
tire, or the luſcionfneſs of flattery. By 
this limpid vein of ing unge curioſi y is 
gratified, and ail the knowledge is can- 
veyed chich one man is required to im- 
part for the ſafety o, convenience of an- 
other. Water is the only ingredient of 
punch which can be uted alone, and 
with which man is content til! rancy has 
framed an artificia: want. Theis while 
we only defire to have our ignorance in- 
formed, we are moſt delighted with the 


plaineſt diction; and it is only in the 
moments of idleneſs or pride, that wa 
call for the gratifications of wit or nut- 
tery. 

Ile only will pleaſe long, who, by 
tempering the acid of fatire with tho 
fugar of civility, and alloying the heut 
of wit with the frigidity of Wirghle chat, 
can make the true punch of conver 1. 
tion; ard as that punca can be trunk 
ir the greateſt quantity which has the 
largeſt prop rtion of water, ſo that chu 
panon will be ofteneſt welcome, Wπ 
tall flows on: with inoffentive coprovi” 
neis, avi unenvied infipidity., 

I am, &c. : 
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TO THE IDLER. 


An. IDLERz Es 
IF i: be difficult to perſuade the Idle 

to be buty, it is likcwiſe, as expe- 
:2erce has taught me, not eaſy to con- 
vince the buly that it is better to be 
idle. When you ſhall deſpair of ſti- 
1nulating fiugaiſhnets to motion, I hope 
you will turn your thoughts towards the 
means of itilling the buſtle of pernicious 
activity. 

Jam the unfortunate huſband of a 
vuyer of bargains, My wife has ſome- 
where heard, that a good houſewife 
zever has any thing to purchaſe when it 
5 wanted. This maxim is often in her 
mouth, and always in her head. She 
is not one of thoſe philoſophical talkers 
rhat ſpeculate without practice, and 
learn ſentences of wiſdom only to repeat 
chem; ſhe is always making additions 
to her ſtores; ſhe never looks inte a 
broker's ſhop, but ſhe ſpies ſomething 
that may be wanted ſome time; and it 
is impotſible to make her pals the door 
of a houſe where ſhe hears Goods ſelling 
by auction. : 

Whatever ſhe thinks cheap, ſhe holds 
it the duty of an œconomiſt to buy; in 
conſequence of this maxim, we are in- 
cumbered on every fide with uſeleis 


lumber. The ſervants can ſcarcely creep 


to their beds through the cheſts and 
boxes that ſurround them. The r- 
penter is employed once a week in build- 
ing cloſets, fixing cupboards, and faſt- 


ung ſhelves; and my houſe bas the ap- 


pexrance of a ſip ſtored for a vovage 0 
the colonies, 

I tad often obſerved that awvertii- 
ments ſet her on fue; and therctory 
pretending to emulate her laugdilile fru- 
gality, I forbade the ne VS=Pajper te be 
taken any longer; but my yrecuuition 15 
vain; I know not dy what iatality, er 
by what coufederacy, every catalogue 
of genuine furniture comes to her hand, 
every adverulcment of a warchoulc new- 
ly opened is in her pocket-buok, and the 
knows betore any of her neighbours 


when the flock of any man leaving off 
trade is to be fold cheap for ready money .. 


Such intelligence is to my dear-one 
the Syren's fong. No engagement, no 
duty, no intcreſt, can with-hold her 
from a ſale, from which the always re- 


turns congratulating herſelf upon her 


dexterity at a bargain; the porter lays 
down his burthen in the hall, ſhe &!(- 
plays her new acquiſitions, and ſpends 
the reſt of the day in contriving where 
they ſhall be pur. 

As ſhe cannot bear to have any thing 
uncomplete, one purchaſe neceſſitates 
another; the has twenty feather-beds 
more than ſhe can nſe, and a late ſale 
has ſupplied her with a proportionable 
number of Whitney blankets. a large 
roll et. linea for ſheets, and ſive quilts 
for c:cry bed, which ſhe bought becauſe 
the ſeller told her, that it ſhe would 
clear his hands he would let her have a 
bargain. 

Thus by hourly encroachments my 
habitation is made narrower and nar- 

| rower; 
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rower; the dining room is fo crouded 
with tables, that dinner Icarcely can be 
ſerved; the parlont is decorated with fo 
many piles of china, that I dire not 
tiep within the door; at every turn ot 
the (tairs I have a clock, and half the 
windows of the upper floors are dark- 
encd, that ſhelves may be ſet before 
them. 

This, however, might be borne, if 
the would gratify her own inclinations 
without oppotng minc. But I who am 
idle am luxurious, and ſhe condemns 
me to live upon ſalt prov'ſion. She 
knows the loſs of buying in ſmall 
quantities, we have therciore whole hogs 
and quarters of oxen. Part of our meat 
is 1a1ted before it is eaten, and part is 
thrown away becauſe it is ſpoiled; but 
ſac peröſts in her ſyſtem, and will never 
buy any thing by fingle penny worths, 

The common vice of thoſe vhu are 
ſtill graſping at mate, is to negledt that 
which they aleady poſſcis; but from 


this failing my charmer is free, It is 


the great care of H life that the pieces 
of beet ſhouid be boit-d in the order 
in vvhich they are hought; that the ſecond 


bag of peaſe ſhould not be opened till 


the firſt are eaten; that every feather- 
bed ſh ail be lain on in it's turn; that the 
carpets ſhould be taken out of the cheſts 


once 2 month and bruſhed, and the reits 
of linen opened row and then before 
the fire. She is daily enquiring wet 
the heft traps for mice, and ket}, ide 
rooms always ſcented oy tungations to 
deiirgy the moths. She empiovs work - 
men, from time to time, ro adjuſt fs 
c!ocks that never go, an clean five jacks 
that ralt in the garret; and a woman in 
the next alley lives by iceuring the braſs 
and pewter, which are only laid up to 
tarniſh again. | 

She is always imagining ſome dittant 
time in which the ſhail uſe vhatever 1:2 
accumulates z ſh2 has four looking- 
glaſſes which ſhe cannot hang up in her 
houſe, but which will be handiome in 


more lofty rooms; and pays rent for the 


place of a vaſt copper in ſome warchouſe, 
becauſe when we live in the country we 


ſhall brew our own becr, 


Of this life I have long bern weary, 
but know not how to change it: all the 
marrie4 men whom I conſult adviſe me 
to have patience; but ſome old batche- 
lors are o opinion, that ſince ſhe loves 


{ales ſo well, the thould have a (ale of 


her own; and I have, I think, retolved 
to open her hoards, and advertiſe an 
auction. I am, Sir, your very humble 
ſervant, | 
PcTER PLENTY. 


Ne XXXVI. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23. 


| HE great differences that diſturb 
1 the peace of mankind are no! about 
ends, but means. We have all the ſame 
g ncral defires, but how thoſe defires 
{fail be accomplnhed will for ever be 
_ d:tputed. The ultimate purpoſe of go- 
vernment is temporal, and that of reli- 
gion is eternal happineſs. Hitherto we 
agree; but here we muſt part, to trv, 
accordiug to the endleſs varieties of paſ- 
ſion and underſtarding combined with 
one another, every poſſible form of go- 
vernment, and every imaginable tenet 
of religion. . 
We are told by Cumberland, that 
rectitude, applied to action or contem- 
plation, is merely metzphorical; and 
that as a right line deſcribes the ſhorteſt 
paſſage from point to point, ſo a right 
action effects a good detign by the few- 
eſt means; and ikewiſe a right opinion 


is that which connects diſtant truths by 


the ſhorteſt train of intermediate propo- 
ſitions. | 

To find the neareft way from truth 
to truth, or from purpoſe to Ar, not 
to uſe more inſtruments pete fewer 
will he ſuſticient, not t move Hy wheels 
and levers what will give way to the 
naked hand, is the great proof of a 


healthful and vigorous nutri, neither 


ſeeble with helpleſs ignorance, nor over- 
burdened with unwieidy knowledge. 
Bur there are men who ſeem to think 
nothing ſo much the chareRerifſtic of a 
genius, as to do cc on things in an 
uncommon maurer, like Hudibras, to 
tell the click by algebra; or like the Lady 
in Dr. Young's Satires, to drink tea by 
flratagem: to quit the beaten track only 
becauſe it is known, and take a new 
path, however crooked or rough, be- 
cauſe the ſtraight was found out before, 
Every man ſpeaks and writes with in- 
| | tent 
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rent to be underſtood, and it can ſeldom 
happen gut he that underſtands himſelf 
might convey his notions to another, if, 
content to he underſtood, he did not 
ſeek ro be 2lmired; bat when oute he 
begins to contrive how his ſentiments 
may he received, not with moſt eale to 
his reader, but with molt advantave to 
himſelf, he then transfers his conſidera- 
tion from words to ſounds, from ſen- 
tences to periods, and as he grows more 
elegant becomes leſs intelligible. 

It is difficult to enumerate every ſpe- 
cies of authors whoſe lahours counteract 
themſelves; the man of exuberance and 
copiouſneſs, who diffuſes every thought 
through ſo many diverſities of expreſ- 
fon, that it is loſt like water in a miſt ; 
the ponderous di&ator of ſ:ntences, 
whole notions are delivered in the lump, 
and are, hike uncoined bullion, of more 
weight than uſe; the liberal illuſtrator, 
who ſhews by examples and compari- 
ſons what was clearly ſeen when it was 
firſt propoſed; and the ſtatelv ſon of de 
monſtration, who proves with mathema- 
tical formality what no man has vet pre- 
tended to doubt. | 


There is a mode of ſtyle for which I 


know not that the maſters of oratory 
have yet found a name, a ſtyle be which 
the moſt evident truths are ſo ov{curet, 
that they can no longer be perceived, 
and the moſt familiar propoſttions 19 
diſguiſed that tnev cinnot he known, 
Every other kind of eloguence is the 
ere(s of ſenie; hut this is the milk by 
which a true maiter of his art will fo ef- 
feQually conceal ir, that a man will as 
eaſily miſtake his vo politions, if he 
meets them thus transformed, as he may 
paſs in a maſquerade his neareſt acquaint- 
ance. | 

This ſtyle may be called the terrifick, 
for it's chief intention is to terrify and 
amaze; it may be termed the repulſive, 
for it's natural effect is to drive away 
the reader; or it may be diſtinguiſhed, 
in plain Engliſh. by the denomiration 
of the bugbear flyle, for it has more ter- 
ror than danger, and will appear lefs for- 
midable as it is more nearly approached. 

A mother tells her infant, that #2vo 
and two make four; the child remem- 
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bers the propoſition, and is able to count 
four to 2:1 the purpoſes of e, till tue 
courſe of his cducation biings bim 
among pioſophers, who trphi him 
trom his former knowledge, U telling 
him, that for is a certain aggregate of 
units; that all numbers heing only the 
repet:110n of an unit, witch, though not 
a number itſelf, is the parent, rout, or 
original of all number, four is the Gee 
nomination aſſigned to a certain un- 
ber of ſuch rep:titzons., The on! + 
ger ie, leſt, when he firſt he the 2 
dreadiul funnds, the pupil fo 
away; if he has but the cor 0 
Ray till the concluſion, he will fi at, 
when ſpeculatien has done 1s work, 
two and two ſtill make four. 


- 


An illuſtrious examp'e of this ſpe- 


cies of cl 'qQuUence nv U. found in Le: 
ters concerning the Miad, The ww or 
begins by deciarinyg, that the forts e 
things are things that now are, have 
been, and ſhall be, and the {ings that 


firictly ARE, In this Pot tt, eX0: 0 


the laſt clauſe, in which he us jomce 
thing of the {cholatios longine, there 
is nothing but what cyery nan has heard 
and Imas;incs malt to kno v. But 
who wild noo believe that tome won— 
derful roveny is preteried io bs intel - 
lea, Wen he is alter Kar de told, in the 


true onuCocar eee. het Je wee, iu the 


former jraje, are things 1 of lis beau 


& 8 , : 
the Arcs bt. ens . 7 ia . The 


& ts 


Have beens are fl that arc paſt : th 


8421 es Are 1vings5 it Are t0 e ; 


and th: things that ARE, ir the latter 
ſenſ-, are thinos d. fame not been, nur 
ſhall be, nor fland in the milit sf ſuch as 
are before them or ſball oe otger ti n. 
The tings that bade buen, aud ſhall be, 
bade reſpedt to prejent, poſi. Gitu j ture. 
Thoſe hkewin i mac ARE have ne- 
over place; tha. fir 1yj!nice. cube is 
here, that æubich is ts ie Loft, that which 
is to the NM. 

All this, my dar reader, is very 
ſtrange; but thou; hit be ſtiange, it is 
not neu; furvev theie wonderrul ſen— 


tences again, and they will be found to 


contain nothing niore thin very plain 
truths, nich til this author auoſe had 
always been delivered in plain language. 


N® 


— 
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No XXXVII. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3o. 


HOSE who are {killed in the ex- 
traction and preparation of metals, 
declare, that iron is every where to be 
tonnd; and that not only it's proper ore 
is co;1euſly treaſured in the caverns of 
the earth, but that it's particles are dil 
perſed throughout all other bodies. 
If the extent of the human view could 
comprehend the whole frame of the uni- 


verſe, 1 believe it world be found in- 


varlably true, that Providence has giv- 
en that in greateſt plenty, which the 
condition of lite makes of gręateſt vic; 
and that nothing is penuriouſly imparted 
or placed far from the reach of man, of 
which a more liberal diſtribution, or 
more caſy acquitition, would increaſe 
real and rational felicity. 


Iron is common, and gold is rare. 


In contributes ſo much to ſupply the 
wants of nature, that 11's vie conte tu ws 
much of tac diference between ſavage 
and polimed lite, between the ſtate of 
him that flumbers in Europe an palaces, 
and lum that ſhelters himtelf in the ca- 
vities of a rock from the chilneſs of the 


night, or the violence of the ſtorm. 


Gold can nzver he hardened into ſaws or 
axes z it can neither furniſh inſtruments 
oi manufacture, utenlils of agriculture, 
nor weapors of defence; it's only qua- 
lity is to thine, and the value of it's luſ- 
tre ariſes from it's ſcarcity. | 

Throughout the whole circle, both 
of natural and moral life, neceſſaries are 
as iron, and ſuperfluities as gold. What 
we really need we may readily obtain; 
to readily, that far the greater part of 
mankind has, in the wantonneſs of 
abundance, confounded natural with 
artificial defires, and invented neceſſities 
for the ſake of employment, becauſe the 
mind is impatient of inaQion, and life 
is ſuſtained with fo little labour, that 
the tediouſneſs of idle time cannot other- 
wiſe be ſupported. 

Thus plenty is the original cauſe of 
many of our needs; and even the po- 
verty, which is fo frequent and diſtreſs- 
ful in civilized nations, proceeds often 
from that change of manners which opu- 
lence has produced. Nature makes us 
poor only when we want neceſſaries, but 
cuſtom gives the name of poverty to the 
want of ſuperfluities. 


When Socrates paſſed through ſhops 
of toys and ornaments, he cried ont. 
* How many things are here which I 
do not need!' And the ſame excla- 
mation may every man make who fur- 
veys the common accommodations of 
lite. 


Super fluity and difficulty begin toge- 


ther. To dreſs food for the ſtomach is 


city, the art is to irritate the palate when 
the ſtomach is ſufficed. A rude hand 
may build walls, form roofs, and lay 
floors, and provide all that warmth and 
ſecurity require; we only call the nicer 


artificers to carve the cornice, or to 


paint the cielings. Such drets as may 


enable the body to endure the different 


ſeaſons, the moſt unenlightened nations 
have cen able to procure; but the work 
ot icicnce begins in the ambition of diſ- 


tnctivn, in variations of faſhion, and 


emulation of elegance. Corn grows with 
caſy cuiture; the gardener's experiments 
are only employed to exait the flavours 
of fruits, and brighten the colours of 
flowers, 7 TER OD 

Bren of knowledge, thoſe parts are 
mott eaſy which are generally neceſſary. 
The intercourſe of ſociety is maintained 
without the elegances of language. Fi- 
gures, criticiſms, and refinements, are 
the work of thoſe whom idleneſs makes 
weary of themſelves. The commerce 
of the world is carried on by eaſy me- 
thods of computation. Subtilty and 
ſtudy are required only when queſtions 
are invented merely to puzzle, and cal- 
culations are extended to hew the {kill 
of the calculator. The light of the ſun 
is equally beneficial to him whole eyes 
tell him that it moves, and to him whoſe 
reaſon perſuades him that it ſtands ſtil} ; 
and plants grow with the ſame luxuri- 
ance, whether we ſuppoſe earth or water 
the parent of vegetation. 

If we raiſe our thoughts to nobler en- 
quiries, we ſhall ſtill find facility con- 
curring with uſefulneſs. No man needs 
{tay to be virtuous till the moraliſts have 
determined the effence of virtue; our 
duty is made apparent by it's proximate 
conſequences, though the general and 
vitimate reaſon ſhould never be diſco- 
vered. Religion may regulate the life 
of him to whom the Scotiſts and 3 

mitte 


ein er 
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miſts are alike unknown; and the aſ- 
ſertors of fate and free-will, however 
different in their talk, agree to act in 
the ſame manner. 

It is not my intention to iate 
the politer arts or abſtruſer ſtudies. 
That curioſity which always ſucceeds 
eaſe and plenty, was undoubtedly given 
us as à proof of capacity which our pre- 
ſent ſtate is not able to fill, as a prepa- 
rative for ſome better mode of exiſtence, 


33 
which ſhall furniſh emp t for the 
whole ſoul, and where pleaſure ſhall be 
adequate to our powers of fruition. In 
the mean time, let us gratefully ac- 
kn6wledge that goodneſs which grants 
us eaſe at a cheap rate, which changes 
the ſeaſons where the nature of heat and 
cold has not been yet examined, and 
gives the viciſſitudes of day and night 
to thoſe who never marked the tropi 

or numbered the conſtellations. 


Ne XXXVIIL. SATURDAY, JANUARY 6. 


0! N CE the publication of the letter 

concerning the condition of thoſe 

who are confined in gaols by their cre- 

ditors, an enquiry is ſaid to have been 

made, by which it appears that more 

than“ twenty thouſand are at this time 
iſoners for debt. 

. We often look with indifference on 
the ſucceſſive parts of that, which, if 
the whole were ſeen , would 
ſhake us with emotion. A debtor is 
_ dragged to priſon, pitied for a moment, 
and then forgotten; another follows him, 
_ and 1s Joſt alike in the caverns of obli- 
vion; but when the whole maſs of cala- 
mity riſes up at once, when twent 
thouſand reaſonable beings are heard 
groaning in unneceſſary miſery, not 


— the infirmity of nature, but the miſtake 


or negligence of policy, who can for- 
bear to pity and lament, to wonder and 
abhor? | 

There is here no need of declamatory 
vehemence; we live in an age of com- 
merce and computation; let us therefore 
coolly enquire what is the ſum of evil 
which the impriſonment of debtors 
brings upon our country. 

It ſeems to be the opinion of the later 
computiſts, that the inhabitants of Eng- 
land do not exceed fix millions, of 
which twenty thouſand is the three - hun- 
dredth part. What ſhall we ſay of the 
humanity or the wiſdom of a nation, 
that voluntarily ſacrifices one in every 
three hundred to lingering deſtruction 

The misfortunes of an individual do 

not extend their influence'to many; yer, 


® This number was at that time eonfident! 


reaſon to queſtion the calculation. 


if we conſider the effects of conſangui- 
nity and friendſhip, and the general re- 
ciprecation of wants and benefits, which 
make one man dear or neceſſary to an- 
other, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 
that every man languiſhing in priſon 
gives trouble of ſome kind to two others 
who love or need him. By this multi- 
plication of miſery we ſee diſtreſs ex- 
tended to the hundredth part of the 
whole ſociety. 
If we eſtimate at a ſhilling a day what 
is loſt by the ination and conſumed in 
the ſupport of each man thus chained 
down to involuntary idleneſs, the pub- 
lick loſs will riſe in one year to three 
hundred thouſand pounds; in ten years 
to more than a ſixth past of our circue. 
lating coin. . 
I am afraid that thoſe who are beſt 
acquainted with the ſtate of our priſons, 


will confeſs that my conjecture is too 


near the truth, when I ſuppoſe that the 
corrohon of reſentment, the heavineſs 
of forrow, the corruption of confined 
air, the want of exerciſe, and ſometimes 
of food, the contagion of diſeaſes, from 
which there is no retreat, and the ſeve- 
rity of tyrants, againſt whom there can 
be no reſiſtance, and all the compli- 
cated horrors of a priſon, put an end 
every year to the life of one in four of 
thoſe that are ſhut up from the common 
comforts of human life. | 

Thus periſh yearly five thouſand men, 
overborne with ſorrow, conſumed by 
famine, or putrified by filth; many of 
chem in the moſt vigorous and uſeful 


y publiſhed ; but the author has ſince found 


n part 
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part of. life; for the thoughtleſs and im- 
prudent are commonly young, and the 
active and buſy are ſeldom old. 
According to the rule generally re- 
ceived, which ſuppoſes that one in thirty 
dies yearly, the race of man may be ſaid 
to be renewed at the end of thirty years. 
_ would _ believed till ja rag 
f every Engliſh generation, an hun- 
dred and. fifty thouſand periſh in our 
gaols! that in every century, a nation 
eminent for ſcience, ſtudious of com- 
merce, ambitious of empire, ſhould wil- 
lingly loſe, in noiſome dungeons, five 
hundred thouſand of it's inhabitants; a 
number greater than has ever been «le- 
ſtroyed in the ſame time by the peſtilence 
and ſword! 
A very late occurrence may ſhew us 
the value of the number which we thus 
nn to be uſeleſs; in the re- eſta 
bliſhment of the Trained Bands, twenty 
thouſand are conſidered as a force ſuffi- 
cient againſt all exigences. While, 
therefore, we detain twenty thouſand in 
riſon, we ſhut up in darkneſs and uſe- 
| Left — tr of an army which 
ourſelves judge equal to the defence of 
our country. 
The monaſtick inſtitutions have been 
often blamed, as tending to retard the 
increaſe of mankind. And perhaps re- 
tirement ought rarely to be permitted, 
except to thoſe whoſe employment is 
conſiſtent with abſtraction, and who, 
though ſolitary, will not be idle; to 
thoſe whom infirmity makes uſeleſs to 
the commonwealth, or to 2 who 5 — 
aid their due proportion to ſociety, a 
of having Rel for others, may be 
honourably diſmiſſed to live for them- 
ſelves. But whatever be the cvil or the 
folly of theſe retreats, thoſe have no 
right to cenſure them whoſe priſons con · 
ram greater numbers than the monaſte- 
ries of other countries. It is, ſurely, 
leis fooliſh and leſs criminal to permit 
ination than compel it; to comply with 
_ doubtful opinions of a than 
condemn to certain and apparent miſery; 
to indulge the extravagances of erio- 
neous piety, than to m—_— andenforce 
t:mptations to wickedneſs. | 
The miſery of gaols is not half their 
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evil: they are filled with every corrup- 
tion which poverty and wickednels can 
generate between them; with all the 
ſhameleſs and profligate enormities that 
can be produced by the impudence of ig- 
nominy, the rage of want, and the ma- 
lignity of deſpair. In a priſon the awe 
of the blick eye is loſt, and the power 
of the law is ſpent; there are few fears, 
there are no bluſhes. The lewd inflame 
the lewd, the audacious harden the av- 
dacious. Every one fortifies himſelf as 
he can againſt his own ſenſibility, en- 
deavours to praftiſe on others the arts 
which are iſed on himſelf, and gaire 
the kindneſs of his aſſociates by ſimili- 
tudeof manners. | 

Thus ſome fink amidit their miſery, 
and others ſurvive only to propagate vil- 
lainy. It may be hoped, that our law- 
givers will at length take away from us 
this power of ing and depraving 
one another: but, if there be any rea- 
ſon why this inveterate evil ſhould not 
he removed in our age, which true po- 
licy has enlightened beyond any former 
time, let thoſe, whoſe writings form the 


opinions and the practices of their con- 


temporaries, endeavour to transfer the 
reproach of ſuch impriſonment from the 
debtor to the creditor, till univerſal in- 
famy ſhall purſue the wretch whoſe wan- 
tonneſs of power, or revenge of diſap- 
pointment, condemns another to torture 
and to ruin; till he ſhall be hunted 
2 the world as an enemy to man, 
and find in riches no ſhelter con- 
tempt. | 


Surely, he whoſe debtor has periſhed 
in r though he may acquit him - 
ſelf of deliberate murder, muſt at leaſt 
have his mind clouded with diſcontent, 
when he confiders how much another 
has ſuffered from him; when he thinks 
on the wife bewailing her huſband, or 
the children begging the bread which 
their father would have earned. If 
there are any made ſo obdurate by ava- 
rice or cruelty, as to revolve theſe con- 
ſequences without dread or pity, I mutt 
leave them to be awakened by. ſome 
other power, for I write only to human 

8. | | 
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g1n, | 
A none look more diligently about 
| them than thoſe who have nothing 
to do, or who do nothing, I ſuppoſe it 
has not eſcaped your obſervation, that 
the Bracelet, or ornament of great an- 
tiquity, has been for ſome years revived 
among the Engliſh ladies. 
The genius of our nation is ſaid, I 
know not for what reaſon, to appear 
rather in improvement than invention. 
The bracelet ay known m the rr 

; but ĩt was formerly only a hoop 

old, or a cluſter of jewels, and ſhewed 
nothing but the wealth or vanity of the 
wearer, till our ladies, by carrying pic- 
tures on their wriſts, made their orna- 


ments works of fancy and exerciſes of 


J t. 
: Fi addition of art to luxury is 
' one of the innumerable proofs that might 
be given of the late increaſe of female 
erudition; and I have often congratu- 
lated myſelf that my life has happened 
at a time when thoſe, on whom ſo much 
of human felicity depends, have learned 
to think as well as ſpeak, and when re- 


ſpe& takes poſſeſſion of the ear, while 


love is entering at the eye. 

I have obſerved, that, even by the 
ſuffrages of their own ſex, thoſe ladies are 
_ accounted wiſeſt, who do not yet diſdain 
to be taught; and therefore I ſhall offer 
a few hints for the completion of the 
bracelet, without any dread of the fate 
of Orpheus. 

To the ladies who wear the pictures 


of their huſbands or children, or any 


other near relations, I can offer nothing 
more decent or more proper. It is rea- 


ſonable to believe that ſhe intends at leaſt 


to perform her duty, who carries a per- 
petual excitement to recolleftion and 


caution, whoſe own ornaments mult 


upbraid her with every failure, and who, 
by any open violation of her engage- 


ments, muſt for ever forfeit her bracelet. 


Yet I know not whether it is the in- 
tereſt of the huſband to ſolicit ear 
neſtly a place on the bracelet. If his 
image be not in the heart, it is of ſmall 
avail to hang it on the hand. A huſ- 
band encircled with diamonds and rubies 


may gain ſome eſteem, but will never 
excite love. He that thinks himſelf 
moſt ſecure of his wife, ſhould be fear- 
fu] of perſecuting ker continually with 
his ce. The joy of life m variety; 
the tendereſt love requires to be re. 
kindled by intervals of abſence; and 
Fidelity herſelf will be wearied with tranſ- 
ferring, her eye only from the ſame man 
to the ſame picture. | 

In many countries the condition of 
every woman is known by her dreſs. 
Marnage is rewarded with ſome ho- 
nourable diſtinction which celibacy is 
forbidden to uſurp. Some ſuch infor- 
mation a bracelet might afford. The 
ladies might enroll themſelves in diſtin& 
claſſes, and carry in open view the em- 
blems of their order. The bracelet of 
the Authoreſs may exhibit the Muſes in 
a grove of laurel ; the Houſewife ma 


ſhew Penelope with her web; the V 
of a ſingle life may carry Urſula with 
her troop of virgins; the Gameſter 


have Fortune with her wheel ; and 
women that have no character at all, 
may diſplay a Ficld of white enamel, as 
imploring help to fill up the vacuity. 
There is a ſet of ladies who have out- 
lived moſt animal pleaſures, and having 
nathing rational to put in their 
ſolace with cards the loſs of what Time 
has taken away, and the want of what 
Wiſdom, having never been courted, has 
never given. For theſe I know not how 
to provide a proper decoration. 
—_— be _— 24 the Game- 
ers, Tor though are always at o 
they play for nothing, and — — bs 
the dignity of hazard or the reputation 
of ſkill. They neither love nor are 
loved, aud cannot be ſuppoſed to con- 
template any human 1 with delight, 
Yet though they deſpair to pleaſe, they 
always wiſh to be fine, and therefore 
cannot be without a bracelet. To this 
ſiſterhood I can recommend nothing 
more likely to pleaſe them than the Kin 
of Clubs, a perſonage very comely a 
majeſtick, who will never meet their eyes 
without reviving the thought of ſome 
paſt or future party, and who may be 
diſplayed in the act of dealing with grace 
and propriety. EUR 
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But the let which might be moſt 
eaſily introduced ivto general uſe is a 
ſmall convex mirror, in which the 
may ſee herſelf whenever ſhe ſhall lift 
her hand. This will be a perpetual 
ſource of delight. Other ornaments are 
of uſe only in publick, but tis will fur- 
niſh gratifications to ſolitude. This will 
ſhew a face that muſt always pleaſe; 
ſhe who is followed by admirers will 
carry about her a perpetual juſtification 
of the publick voice; and ſhe who paſſes 
without notice may appeal irom preju- 
dice to her own eyes. 

But I know not why the privilege of 
the bracelet ſhould be confined to wo- 
men; it was in former ages worn by 
heroes in battle; and as modern ſoldiers 
are always diſtinguiſhed by ſplendour of 
drefs, I ſhould rejoice to ſee the bracelet 
added to the cockade. | 
In hope of this ornamental innova- 
tion, I have ſpent ſome thoughts u 
military 2 There is no paſſion 
more heroic than love; and therefore I 
mould be glad to fee the ſons of Eng- 


land marching in the field, every man 
with the picture of a woman of honour 
bound upon his hand. But fince in the 
army, as every where elſe, there will 
always be men who love nobody but 
themſelves, or whom no woman of ho- 
nour will permit to love her, there is a 


neceſſity of ſome other diſtinctions and 


devices. 

I have read of a prince who, having 
loſt a town, ordered the name of it to be 
every morning ſhouted in his ear till it 
ſhould be recovered. For the ſame pur- 
poſe I think the proſpect of Minorca 
might be properly worn on the hands of 
ſome of our s: others might de- 


light their countrymen, and dignify 


themſelves with a view of Rochfort as it 


to them at ſea: and rhoſe that 
ſhall return from the conqueſt of Ame- 
rica, may exhibit the warehouſe of Fron- 
tenac, with an inſcription denoting, that 
it was taken in leſs than three years by 
leſs than twenty thouſand men. I am, 
Sir 7 &c, 


N' XL. SATURDAY, JANUARY 20. 


* practice of appending to the 
narratives of public tranſactions 
more minute and domeſtic intelligence, 
and filling the news- papers wich adver- 
tiſements, has "WY up by ſlow degrees 
to it's preſent ſtate. | 
Genius is ſhewn only by invention. 


The man who firſt took advantage of 


the general curioſity that was excited 
by a ſiege or battle, to betray the readers 
ot news into the knowledge of the ſhop 
where the beſt puffs and powder were to 
be ſold, was undoubtedly a man of great 
ſagacity, and profound ſki]] in the na- 
ture of man. But when he had once 
ſhewn the way, it was eaſy to follow 
him; and every man now knows a read: 
methad of informing the publick of all 
that he deſires to buy or ſell whether his 
wares be material or intellectual; whe- 
ther he makes cloaths, or teaches the 
mathematics; whether he be a tutor that 
wants a pupil, or a pupil that wants a 
tutor. 

Whatever is common is deſpiſed. Ad- 
vertiſ-ments are now ſo numerous that 


they are very negligently peruſed, and 
tis therefore become neceſſary to gain 


attention by maguthcence of promiſes, 


ſometimes pathetic. 


and by eloquence ſometimes ſublime and 


Promiie, large promiſe, is the ſoul of 


an advertiſement. I remember a Va- 


ball that had a quality truly wonderful, 
it gave az exquiſite edge to the razor. 


And there are now to be ſold, for ready 


mone; only, ſome Duvets for bed- cover - 


ings, of d5wn, beyond compariſon ſupe- 
rior to what is called Otter Down, and 
indeed ſuch, that it's many excellences 
cannot be here ſet forth. With one ex- 
cellence we are made acq ainted, It ts 
warmer than feur or five blankets, and 
hghter than one. | 


There are ſome, however, that know 
the prejudice of mankind in favour of 


modeſt ſincerity. The vender of the 
Beautifying Fluid ſells a lotion that re- 
pels pimples, waſhes away freckles, 
ſmooths the ſkin, and plumps the fleſh ; 
and yet, with a generous abhorrence of 
oftentation, confeſſes, that it will not 


reflore the bloom of fifteen to a lady of 


Mg. 


The true pathos of advertiſements 
muſt have funk deep into the heart of 
every man that remembers the zeal ſhewn 
by the ſeller of the Anodyne cas: 

Oy 


Tom Toy. 
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for the eaſe and ſafety of cor tootbing in- 

fants; and the affection with which he 
warned every mother, that be <uould 
never forgive herſelf if her infant ſhould 
periſh without a necklace. 

I cannot but remark to the celebrated 
author who gave, in his notifications of 
the Camel and Dromedary, ſo many ” 
cimens of the genuine ſublime, that 
there is now arrived another ſubject yet 
more worthy of his pen. A famous 
Mohawk Indian Warrior, who took 
Dieſkaw the French general priſoner, 
dreſſed in the ſame manner with the na- 
227 Indians when they go to 3 — 
his face and inted, with his ſcalp- 
ing kmfe, Ti — and all other — 1 
ments of war: a fight worthy the curio- 
ty of every true Briton! This is a very 
powerful deſcription; but a critic of 
great refinement would ſay that it con- 
veys rather horror and terror. An 
Indian, dreſſed as he goes to war, may 
bring company together; but if he car - 
ries N knite and tom · ax, there 
are many true Britons that will never 
be perſuaded to ſee him but through a 

* | 


rate. | 

It has been remarked by the ſeverer 
judges, that the ſalu rrow of tra- 
gick ſcenes is too ſoon effaced by the 
merriment of the epilogue; the ſame in- 
convenience ariſes from the improper 
diſpoſition of advertiſements. e no- 
bleſt objects may be ſo aſſociated as to 
be made ridiculous. The Camel and 
Dromedary themie'ves might have loſt 
much of their dignity between the true 
Flower of Muftard and the original 
Daffy's Elixir; and I could not but feel 
ſome indignation when I found this il- 
luſtrious Indian Warrior immediatel 


ſucceeded by @ freſb parcel of Dubli 
butter | 


The trade of advertiſing is now ſo near 
to perfection, that it is not eaſy to pro- 
poſe any improvement. But as every 
art ought to be exerciſed in due ſubordi - 


59 
nation to the publick good, I cannot but 
— — it as a moral queſtion to theſe 
m of the publick ear, Whether t 

do not ſometimes play too wantonly wit 
our paſſions, as when the regiſterer of 
lottery tickets invites us to his ſhop by 
an account of the prize which he ſold 


laſt year; and whether the advertifing 


controvertiſts do not indulge aſperity of 
language without any adequate provo- 
cation; as in the diſpute about Straps for 
Razors, now happily ſubſided, and in 
the altercation which at preſent ſubſiſts 
concerning Eau de Luce. | 
In an advertiſement Wt og to 
every man to ſpeak well of himſelf, but 
I know not * ſhould aſſume the 
7 of cenſuring his neighbour. 
e may proclaim his own virtue or ſkill, 
but ought not to exclude others from the 
ſame pretenſions. | 
Every man that advertiſes his own ex- 
cellence, ſhould write with ſome conſci- 
ouſneſs of a character which dares to call 
the attention of the publick. He ſhould 
remember that his name is to ſtand in the 
ſame paper with thoſe of the King of 
Pruſſia and the Emperor of Germany, 
and endeavour to make himſelf worthy 
of ſuch aſſociation. 5 
Some regard is likewiſe to be paid to 
poſterity. There are men of diligence 
and curioſity who treaſure up the papers 
of the day merely becauſe others neglect 
them, and in time they will be ſcarce. 
When theſe collections ſhall be read in 


another century, how will numberleſs 


contradictions be reconciled ? and how 
ſhall fame be poſſibly diſtributed among 
the taylors and boddice-makers of the 
preſent age? 

Surely theſe things deſerve cunſidera- 
tion. It is enough for me to have hinted 
my deſire that theſe abuſes may be reg- 
tihed; but ſuch is the Rate of nature, 
that what all have the right of doing, 
many will attem;;t without ſufficient care 
or due qualifications. 


<3 
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1 following letter relates to an cauſe I think I know the ſentiments to 


affl . ction perhaps not neceſſary to be ſincere, and 1 feel no diſpoſition to 


be imparted to the public; but I could 
not perſuade myſelf to ſoppreſs it, be · 


provide for this day any other enter- 
tainment, | 


Ac 
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Mt tu quiſquiz crit, miſer qui crude poetæ 
Creilideris ft funera dicna tuo, 
Hec poſtrema tib1i /it flendi cou, fuatque 
Lems inoffe-;fo vitaque mor/que gradu. 

MB. IDLER, 

I Orvithſtanding the warnings of phi- 

loſophers, and the daily examples 
of loſſes and misfortunes which life 
forees upon our obſervation, ſuch is the 
abſorption of our thoughts in the buſi- 
neſs of the preſent day, ſuch the reſigna- 
tion of our reaſon to empty hopes of fu- 
ture felicity, or ſuch our unwillingneſs to 
foreſee what we dread, that every cala- 
mity comes ſuddenly upon us, and not 
only preſſes us as a burthen, but cruſhes 
25 à blow. 

There are evils which happen out of 
the common courſe of nature, againſt 
which it is no reproach not to be pro- 
vided. A flaſh of lightning intercepts 
the traveller in his way. The concuſ- 
fron of an earthquake heaps the ruins of 
cities upon their inhabitants. But other 
miſeries time brings, though ſilently vet 
. viſthiy, forward by it's even lapſe, which 
vet approach us ui: teen, becauſe we turn 
dur eyes away, and ſeize us unreſiſted, be- 
cauſe we conld not arm ourſelves againſt 
them, but by ſetting them before us. 

Thar it is vain to ſhrink from what 
cannot he aroided, and to hide that from 
ourſelves which muit ſome time be 
found, is a truth which we all know, 
but which all neglect, and perhaps none 
more than the ſpecul:tive reaſoner, 
whoſe thoughts are alwavs from home, 
whoſe eye wanders over life, whoſe fancy 
dances after meteors of happmefs kindled 
by itſelf, and who examines every thing 
rather than his own ſtate. 

Nothing is more evident than that the 
Jecays of age mutt terminate in death; 
yet there is no man, ſays Tully, who 
does not believe that he may yet live an- 
other year; and there is none who does 
not, npon the ſame principle, hope an- 
„ther year for his parent or his friend: 
but rhe fallacy will be in time detected; 
the laſt year, the laſt day, muſt come. It 
has come, and is paſt. The life which 
made my own life pleaſant is at an end, 
and the gates of death are ſhut upon my 
proſpects. | 

The loſs of a friend upon whom the 
heart was fixed, to whom every with and 
endeavour tended, is a Rate of dreary 
d: (olation ih which the Huad jockt 


abroad impatient of itſelf, and finds no · 
thing but emptineſs and horror. The 


blameleſs life, the artleſs tenderneſs, the 


pious hmplicity, the modeſt reſignation, 


the patient ſickneſs, and the quiet death, | 


are remembered only to add value to 
the Joſs, to aggravate regret for what 
cannot be amended, to deepen ſorrow 
for what cannot be recalled. 

Theſe are the calamities by which 
Providence gradually diſengages us from 
the love of life. Other evils fortitude 
may repel, or hope may mitigate; but 
irreparable — leaves nothing to 
exerciſe reſolution or flatter expectation. 
The dcad cannot return, and nothi 
is left us here but languiſhment — 


Yet ſuch is the courſe of nature, that 
whoever lives long muſt outlive thoſe 
whom he loves and honours. Such is 


the condition of our preſent exiſtence, 


that life muſt one time loſe it's affocia- 
tions, and every inhabitant of the earth 
muſt walk downward to the grave 
alone and unregarded, without any 
partner of his joy or grief, without any 
interefted wituels of his misfortunes or 
ſucceſs. 

Misfortune, indeed, he may yet feel; 
for where 1s the bottom of the miſery of 
man? But what is ſucceis to him that 
has none to enjoy it? Happineſs is not 
found in felf- contemplation; it is per- 


ceived only when it is reflected from 


another. 
We know little of the ate of de- 
parte / fouls, becauſe ſuch knowledge is 
not neceſſary to a good life. Reaſon de- 
ſerts us at the brink of the grave, and 
can give no further intelligence. Reve- 
lation is not wholly ſilent. There it joy 
in the angels of Heaven over one finner 
that repenteth; and ſurely this joy is not 
1ncommunicable to fouls diſentangled 
from the body, and made like angels. 
Let Hope therefore diate, what Re- 
velation does not confute, that the union 
of ſouls may ſtill remain; and that we 
who are ſtruggling with fin, ſorrow, 
and infirmities, may have our part in the 
attention and kindneſs of thoſe who have 
finiſhed their courſe, and arc now re- 
ceiving their reward. | 
Theſe. are the great occaſions which 
force the mind to take Refuge in reli · 
gion: when we have no help in ourſelves, 
what can remain but that we look up io 
a b:gher and a greater Power? mw 10 
| ene | what 
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what hope may we not raiſe our eyes 
and hawnn, * we conſider that the 
Greateſt Power is the Beit? 

Surely there is no man who, thus af- 
flicted, does not ſeek ſuccour in the Goſ- 
pel, which has brought Iiſe and immor- 
tality to light. The precepts of Epicu- 
rus, who teaches us to endure what the 
laws of the univerſe make neccſlary, 
may ſilence, but not content us. The 
dictates of Zeno, who commands us to 
look with indifference on external 
things, may diſpoſe us to conceal our 


ſorrow, but cannot aſſuage it. Real al- 
leviation of the loſs of friends, and ra- 
tional tranquillity in the proſpe& of our 
own diſſolution, can be received only 
from the promiſes of Him in whoſe hands 
are life and death, and from the aſſurance 
of another and better ſtate, in which all 
tears will be wiped from the eyes, and 
the whole ſoul ſhall be filled with joy. 
Philoſophy may infuſe ſtubbornneſs, 
but Religion only can give patience. 
| I am, &c. 
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2 HE ſubject of the following letter 
is not wholly unmentioned by the 
Rambler. The SpeCtator has alſo alet- 
ter containing a caſe not much different. 
hope my correſpondent's performance 
is more an effort of genius, than effu- 
fon of the paſſions; and that ſhe hath 
rather attempted to paint ſome poſſible 
diſtreſs, than really fecls the evils which 


TO THE IDLER. 
31x, | | 
THERE is a cauſe of miſery, which, 
though certainly known hoth to you 


and your predeceſſors, has been little 


taken notice of in your papers; I mean 
the ſnares that the bad behaviour of pa- 
rents extends over the paths of life which 
their children are to tread after them; 
and as I make no doubt but the Idler 
holds the ſhield for virtue, as well as the 
— for folly, that he will employ his 

iſure hours as much to his own ſatis- 
faction in warning his readers againſt a 
danger, as in laughing them out of a 
faſhion: for this reaſon I am tempted to 
aſk admittance for my ſtory in your pa- 
per, though it has nothing to recommend 
it but truth, and the honeſt wiſh of 
warning others to ſhun the track which 
I am afraid may lead me at laſt to ruin. 

Lam the child of a father, who, hav- 
ing always lived in one ſpot in the coun- 
try where he was born, and having had 
no genteel education himſelf, thought no 
qualifications in the world defirabie but 
as they led up to fortune, and no learn - 
ing neceſſary to happineſs but tuch as 
might moſt effectually teach me to make 
the beſt market of my ſelf. I was unfor- 


tunately born a beauty, to a full ſenfe 
of which my father took care to flatter 
me; and having, when very young, put 
me to a ſchool in the country, a ds 
tranſplanted me to another in town, at 
the inſtigation of his friends, where his 
longer than 1 ear Ay remain no 
nger to juſt enough expe-. 
hom to ince me of the — ) 
of his views, to give me an idea of per- 


fections which my preſent ſituation will 


never ſuffer me to teach, and to teach. 
me ſufficient morals to dare to deſpiſe 
what is bad, though it he in a father. 
Thus equipped (as he thought com- 
pletely) for life, I was carried back into 
the country, and lived with him and my 
mother in a ſmall village, within a few 
miles of the county-townz where 1 
mixed, at firſt with reluctance, among 
company which, though I never de- 
ſpiſed, I could not approve, as they were 
brought up with other inclinations, and 
narrower views than my own. My fa- 
ther took great pains to ſhew me every 
where, both at his own houſe, and at 
ſuch public diverſions as the country at- 
forded: he frequently told the people all 
he had was for his daughter; took care 


to repeat the civilities I had received 


from all his friends in London; told 
how much I was admired, and all his 
little ambition could ſuggeſt to ſet me in 
"a ſtronger light. | 
Thus have I continued tricked out 
for ſale, as I may call it, and doomed, 
by tal authority, to a ſtate little 
better ou that of proſti 1 2 I look 
on m as growing C every 

hour, — am loſing all r * 
that modeſt confidence, in which the 
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virgin dignity conſiſts, Nor dees my 


misfortune ſtop here: though many 


would be too generous to impute the 
follies of a father to a child whoſe heart 
has ſet her above them; yet I am afraid 
the moſt charitable of them will hardly 
think it poſſible for me to be a daily 
atreſs of his vices without tacitly 
owing them, and at laſt conſenting to 
them, as the eye of the frighted infant 
is, by de , reconciled to the dark- 
neſs of which at firſt it was afraid. It 
is a common opinion, he himſelf muſt 
very well know, that vices, like diſeaſes, 
are often hereditary; and that the pro- 
perty of the one is to infect the man- 
ners, as the other poiſons the ſprings of 
life. | 
Yet this, tho bad, is not the 
— þ fe » - de bas hos 
hopes of the very chi as 
into the — * ſuffers his houſe to 
be the ſeat of drunkenneſs, riot, and ir- 
religion: who ſeduces, almoſt in 
fight, the menial ſervant, converſes wi 
the proſtitute, and corrupts the wife! 
Thus I, who from my earlieſt dawn of 


_ reaſon was taught to think that at my 


approach every eye ſparkled with plea- 
ſure, or was ed as conſcious of ſn- 
perior charms, * 2 from ſo- 
Tae father's crimes, at leaſt of 
his repr 4 Is a parent, who is ſo 
little ſolicitous for the welfare of a child, 
better than a pirate who turns a wretch 
adrift in a boat at ſea without a ftar to 
ſteer by, or an anchor to hold it faſt? 
Am I not to lay all my miſeries at thoſe 
doors which ought to have opened only 
for my protection? And if doomed to 
add at laſt one more to the number of 
thoſe wretches whom neither the world 
nor it's law befriends, may I not juſtly 


ſay that I have been awed by a parent 
into ruin? But though a parent's 

is. ſcreened from inſult and violation by 
the words of Heaven, yet ſurely no 
laws, divine or human, frbid me to 
remove myſelf from the malignant ſhade 


of a plant that poiſons all around it, 


blaſts the bloom of youth, checks it's 
improvements, and makes all it's flow- 
rets fade. But to whom can the wretch- 
ed, can the dependant fly? For me to fl 
a father's houſe, is to be a beggar: 
have only one comforter amidſt my 
anxieties, a pious relation, who bids me 
appeal to Heaven for a witneſs to my juſt 
intentions, fly as a deſerted wretch to 
it's protection; and, being afked who 
my Father is, point, like the ancient phi- 
loſopher, with my finger to the hea- 
vens. ; | 
The hope in which I write this, is, 
that you will give it a place in your pa- 


per; and as your eſſays ſometi 


their way into the country, that my fa- 
ther may read my ſtory there; and, if 
not for his own yet for mine, ſpare 
to perpetuate that worit of calamities to 
me, the loſs of character, from which all 
his diſſimulation has not been able to 


reſcue himſelf. Tell the world, Sir, 


that it 1s poſſible for Virtue to keep it's 


throne unſhaken without any other gua 


than itſelf; that it is poſſible to maintain 
that purity of thought ſo neceſſary to 


the completion of human excellence even 


in the midft of temptations; when they 
have no friend within, nor are aſſiſted 
> Bu voluntary indulgence of vicious 
houghts. 
If the inſertion of a ſtory like this 
dors e on the plan of yoar. 
per, you have it in your power to be a 
hoe iend than bes father to | 
PERDITA. 


N XLIIL. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 


HE natural advantages which ariſe 


from the polition of the earth 
« hich we inhabit with | reſpe& to the 
other planets, afford much 1 
to mathematical ſpeculation, by which 
it has been diſcovered, that no other con- 
formation of the fyſtem could have = 
ſuch commodious diſtributions of light 
and heat, or imparted fertility and plea- 
ſure 10 ſo great a part of a revolving 
ſphere. 


It be obſerved b the 
oe” 2. reaſon, that our 
globe ſeems particularly fitted for the 


reſidence of a deing, f aced here only 
e 


for a 28 talk +4 2 ad- 
vance himſelf to a hi and happi 
ſtate of exiſtence, b , tbe he - — 
lance of caution, L. activity of virtue. 
The duties required of man are ſuch 
as human nature does not willingly per- 
form, and „6 
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intend ſome time to fulfil 
them. Tt was therefore neceſſary that 
this univerſal reluance ſhould be coun- 
teracted, and the drowſineſs of heſitation 
wakened into reſolve; that the danger of 


procraftination ſhould'be aiways in view, 


and the fallacies of ſecurity be hourly 
detefted. | 

To thisend all the appearances of na- 
ture uniformly conſpire. Whatever we 
ſee on every fide, reminds us of the lapſe 
of time ol the flux of life. The day 


and night ſucceed each other, the rota- 


tion of ſeaſons dive : the year, the 
ſan riſes, attains the meridian, declines 
and ſets; and the moon every night 
changes it's form. | 
The day has been conſidered as = 
image of r, and the year as tl 
. life. The morning 
anſwers to the {pring, and the ſpring to 
childhood and youth; | 
ſponds te the ſummer, and the ſummer 
to the ſtrength of manhood. The even- 
ing is an emhlem of autumn, and au- 
tumn of declining life. The night with 


it's ſilence and darkneſs ſhews the win- 
ter, in which all the powers of vegetation 


at benumbed; and the winter points 
out the time when life ſhall ceaſe, with 
it's hopes and pleaſures. 

He that is carried forward, however 
ſwiftly, by a motion equable and eaſy, 
perceives not the change of place but by 
the variation of objects. If the wheel of 
life, which rolls“ thus filently along, 
paſſed on through undifſtinguiſhable uni- 
formity, we ſhould never mark it's ap- 
proaches to the end of the courſe. If 
one hour were like-another; if the paſ- 
ſage of the ſun did not ſhew that the 
day is waſting; if the change of ſca- 
ſons did not impreſs upon us the flight 
of the year; quantities of duration equal 
© a and years would glide unob- 
ſerved. If the parts of time” were not 
varionſty coloured, we ſhould never diſ- 
tan their departure or ſucceſhon, but 


ſhould live thoughtleſs of the paſt, and 


careleſs of the future, without will, and 
perhaps without. power to compute the 
periods of life, or to compare the time 


noon corre- 


6y 
which is already loft with that which 
may probably remain. | | 
ut the courſe of time is ſo viſibly 
marked, that it is obſerved even by the 
birds of paſſage, and dy nations who 
have raiſed their minds very little above 
animal inſtin&: there are human beings, 
whoſe language does not ſupply them 
with words by which they can number 
five, but I have read of none that have 
not nanſes for day and night, for ſum · 
mer and winter. | 
Vet it is certain that theſe admoni- 
tions of nature, however forcible, how- 
ever importunate, are too often vaing 
and that many who mark with ſuch ac- 
curacy the ' courſe of time, appear to 
have little ſenſibility of the decline of 
life. Every man has ſomething to do 
which he neglects; every man has faults 
to conquer which he delays to combat. 
So little do we accuſtom oùrſelves to 
conſider the effects of time, that things | 
neceſſary and certain often ſurprize us 
like unexpected contingencies. We 
leave the beauty in her bloom, and, 
after an abſence of twenty years, won- 


der, at our return, to find her faded. 


We meet thoſe whom we left children, 
and can ſcarcely perſuade ourſelves to 


treat them as men. The traveller viſits 


in age thoſe countries through which he 
rambled in his youth, and hopes for 
merriment at the old place. e man 
of buſineſs, wearied with unſatisfactory 
proſperity, retires to the town of his na- 
tivity, and expects to play away the laſt 
years with the companions of his child- 
hood, and recover youth in the fields 
where he once was young. | 
From this inattention, ſo general and 
ſo miſchievous, let it be every man's 
ſtudy to exempt himſelf. Let him that 
deſires to ſee others h , make haſte 
to give while his gift can be enjoyed, 
and remember that every moment of de- 
lay takes away ſomething from the value 
of his benef on. And let him who 
purpoſes his own happineſs, reflect, that 
while he forms his purpole the day rolls 
on, and the night cometh when no man 
can Work, | | . 


Ne XLIV: SATURDAY, FEBRUARY x7. 


MEMORY is, among the facul- 
1 tics ef the human mind, that of 
which we make the moſt frequent uſe, 


or rather that of which the agency is 


- inceflant or perpetual. Memory is the 


primary and CITE, with- 
| our 


* 


- moe ooo 


more by an 


— 
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out which there could be no other in- 
tellectual operation. Judgment and ra- 
tiocination ſuppoſe lomething already 
known, and their deciſions only 
from experience. Imagination ſelects 
ideas from the treaſures of remem- 
brance, and produces novelty only by 
varied combinations. We do not even 
form conjeQures of diſtant, or anticipa- 
tions of future events, but by conclud- 
ing what is poſſible from what is paſt. 
The two offices of Memory are col- 
lection and diſtribution; by one images 
are accumulated, and by the other pro- 
duced for uſe. I is * the 
employment pf our years, and di- 
Ar bullen e y that of our ad- 


vanced a 
-  _ calle and repoſite the various 


forms of things, is far the moſt pleaſ- 
ing part of mental occupation. We are 
naturally delighted with novelty, and 
there is a time when all that we ſee is 
new. When firſt we enter into the 
world, whitherſoever we turn our eyes, 
they meet Knowledge with Pleaſure at 
her ſide; every diverſity of nature pours 
ideas in upon the. ſoul; neither ſearch 
N yz we have no- 
thing more to n to our 
— is —_— _ Ot 
Much of the pleaſure which the firſt 
ſurvey of the world affords, is exhauſted 
before we are conſcious of our own feli- 
city, or able to compare our condition 
with ſome other poſſible ſtate. We have 
therefore few traces of the joy of our 
earlieſt diſcoveries; yet we all remember 
a time when nature had fo many un- 
taſted gratifications, that every excurſion 
gave delight which can now be found 
no longer, when the noiſe of a torrent, 
the ruffle of a wood, the ſong of birds, 
or the play of lambs, had power to fill 


the attention, and ſuſpend all perception 


of the courſe of time. 

But theſe eaſy pleafures are ſoon at an 
end; we have ſeen in a very little time ſo 
much, that we call out for new objects 


of obſervation, and endeavour to find 
variety in books and life. But ſtudy is 
tahorious, and not always fatisfaftory; 
and converſation has it's pains as well 
as pleaſures; we are willing to learn, 


but not willing to be taught; we are 

pained by 222 but pained yet 
other's knowledge. 

From the vexation of pupillage men 

commonly ict themſe:ves free about 


the middle of life, by ſhntting up the 
avenues of intelligence, and reſolving io 
reſt in their preſent ſtate; and they, 
whoſe ardour of enquiry continues long - 
er, find themſelves inſenſibly forſaken 
by their inſtructors. As every man ad- 
vances in life, the proportion between 
thoſe that are younger, and that are 
older than himſelf, is continually chang- 


ing; and he that has lived halt a cen- 


tury, finds fzw that do not require from 
him that information which he once ex- 
pected from thoſe that went before him. 

Then it is that the magazines of Me- 
mory are opened, and the ftores of ac- 
cumulate knowledge are-ditplayed by 
vanity or benevolence, or in honeſt com- 


merce of mutual intereſt. Every man 


wants others, and is therefore glad when 
he is wanted by them. And as few 
men will endure the labour of intenſe 
meditation without neceſſity, he that has 
learned enough for his profit or his ho- 
nour, ſeldom endeavours after further 
acquiſitions. . 

The pleaſure of recollecting ſpecula - 
tive notions would not be much leſs 


than that of gaining them, if they could 
be kept pure and unmingled with the 


paſſages of life; but ſuch is the neceſ- 


ſary concatenation of our thoughts, that 


good and evil are linked together, and 
no pleafure recurs but affociated with 
pam. Every revived idea reminds us 
of a time when ſomething was enjoyed 
that is now loſt, when ſome hope was 
not yet blaſted, when ſome purpoſe had 
yet not languiſhed into ſtuggiſhneſs or 


_ indifference. | 
Whether it be that life has more vexa - 


tions than comforts, or, what is in the 


event juſt the ſame, that evil makes 


deeper impreſſion than good, it is cer- 


tam that few can review the time paſt 


without heavineſs of heart. He remem- | 
hers many calamities incurred by folly, 
ines loſt by negligence. 


many op 
The ſhades of the dend riſe up before 
tum; and he laments the companions of 


his youth, the partners of his amuſe- 


ments, the aſſiſtants af his labours, 
whom the hand of death has ſnatched 
awav. 

When an offer was made to The- 
miitocles of teaching him the art of Me- 
mory, he anſwered, that he would ra- 
ther wiſh for che art of Forgetfulneſs. 


He felt his imagination haunted by 


phanton of miſery which he was un- 


able 
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able to ſuppreſs, aud would gladly have 


calmed his thoughts with ſome oblews 


vulgar mortals, overburthened by the 
weight of life, all ſhrink from recollec- 


antidote, In this we all reſemble one tion, and all wiſh for an art of forget- 
another; the hero and the ſage are, like fulneſs. 


Ne XLV. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 


1 u ig many minds a kind 
of vanity exerted to the diſadvan- 


tage of themſelves; a deſire to be praiſed 
for ſuperior acuteneſs, diſcovered only 
in the tion of their ſpecies, or 


cenſure of their country, 

Defamation 1s ſufficiently copious. 
The | lampooner of mankind may 
find long exerciſe for his zeal or wit in 
— def - =o —_ the 3 of 
ife, the follies of opinion, a core 

ions of practice. But fiction is 
than diſcernment; and moſt of 
theſe writers ſpare themſelves the labour 
of enquiry, and exhauſt their virulence 
upon imaginary crimes, which, as they 
never exiſted, can never be amended. 
That the painters find no encourage- 
ment among the Engliſh for many other 
works than portraits, has been imputed 
to national ſelfiſhneſs. * Tis vain,” 
favs the ſatyriſt, to ſet before any 


© Engliſhman the ſcenes of landſcape, 


© or the heroes of hiſtory; nature and 
* antiquity are nothing in his eye; he 
© has no value but for himſelf, nor de- 


« fires any copy but of his own form. 


| Whoever is delighted with his own 


picture muſt derive his pleaſure from 


the pleaſure of another. Every man is 
always preſent to himſelf, and has, 
therefore,. little need of his own reſem- 
blance, nor can defire it, bur for the 
fake of thoſe whom he loves, and by 
whom he hopes to be remembered. 
This uſe of the art is a natural and rea- 
ſonable conſequence of affection; and 
though, like other human actions, it is 
often complicated with = ret even 

able, that 
by which: palaces are covered with pic- 


tures, that, however excellent, neither 


imply the owner's virtue nor excite it. 
Genius is chiefly exerted in hiftorical 
pictures, and the art of the painter of 
ortraits is often loſt in the obſcurity of 
us fubjet, But it is in painting as in 
life; what is greateſt is not always beſt. 
I ſhould grieve io ſee Reynolds transfer 
to heroes and to goddeſſes, to empty 
ſplendor and to airy fi ion, that art 


which is now in diffuſing 
friendſhip, in reviving tenderneſs, in 
quickening the affections of the abſent, 
and continuing the preſence of the dead. 

Yet in a nation great and opulent 
there is room, and ought to be pa- 
tronage, for an art like that of painting 
through all it's diverfities; and it is to 
be wiſhed, that the reward now offered 
_ = —— picture may excite an 

neſt emulation, and give beginning to 
an Engliſh ſchool. EW 

It is not very eaſy to find an action 
or event that can be efficaciouſly repre- 
ſented by a painter. 

He muſt have an action not ſucceſſive 
but inſlantaneous; for the time of a pic- 
ture is a ſingle moment. For this rea- 
ſon, the death of Hercules cannot well 
be painted, though at the firſt view it 
flatters the 1 with very glit- 
tering ideas: the gloomy mountain, 
over-hanging the ſea, and covered with 
trees, ſome bending to the wind, and 
ſome torn from their roots by the raging 
hero; the violence with which he rends 
from his ſhoulders the envenomed gar- 
ment; the propriety with which his muſ- 
cular nakedneſs may be diſplayed; the 
death of Lycas whirled L. - = 
montory; the gigantic nce his 
loctetes; the bhsof the fatal pile, which 
the deities behold with grief and terror 
from the ſky. 

All theſe images fill the mind, but 
will not compoſe a picture, becauſe they 
cannot be united in a ſingle moment. 
Hercules muſt have rent his fleſh at one 
time, and toſſed rer into the air at 
another; he muſt firſt tear up the trees, 
and then lie down upon the pile. 

The action muſt be circumſtantial 
and diſtin. There is a paſſage in the 
Iliad which cannot be read without 
ſtrong emotions. A Trojan prince, 
ſeized by Achilles in the battle, falls at 
his feet, and in moving terms ſuppli- 
cates for liſe. How can a wretch like 
© thee,' ſays the haughty Greek, en- 
© treat to live, when thou knoweſt that 
* the time muſt _ when Achilles is 
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© to die?* This cannot be painted, be- 
cauſe no peculiarity of attitude or diſpo- 
fition can ſo ſupply the place of language 
as to impreſs = ſentiment. 

The event painted muſt be ſuch as ex- 
cites paſſion, and different paſſions in 
the ſeveral actors, or 2 tumult of con- 
tending paſſions in the chief. 

Perhaps the diſcovery of Ulyſſes by 
his nurſe js of this kind. The ſurprize 
pf the nurſe mingled with joy; that of 
Uyes checked by prudence, and cloud- 
ed by ſolicitude; and the diſtinctneſs of 
the action by which the ſcar is found; 
all concur to complete the ſubjeF, But 
the pictures, having only two figures, 
will want variety. 

A much nobler aſſemblage may be 
furniſhed by the den:h of Epaminondas. 
The mixture of gladneſs and grief in 
the face of the meſſenger who ray 18 
dying general an account of th:: victory; 
the various paſſions of the attendants; 
the ſublimity of compoſure in the hero, 
while the dart is by his cn command 


drawn from his fide, and the faint gleam 


of ſatisfaction that diffuſcs itſelf over 
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the languor of death; are worthy of that 
pencil which yet I do not wiſh to ſeeem- 
ployed upon them. ; 
If the deſia u were not too multifari. 
ous and extcuſive, I ſhould with that 
our painters would attempt the diſſolu- 
tion of the parliament by Cromwell. 
The point of time may be choſen when 
Cromwell, looking round the Pandæ- 


monium with contempt, ordered the bau- 


ble to he taken away; and Harriſon laid 
hands on the ſpeaker to drag him from 
the chair. | 

The various appearances, which rage, 
and terror, and aſtoniſhment, and gut, 
might exhibit in the faces of that nate - 
ful aſſembly, of whom the principal per- 
ſons may be faithfully drawn from por- 
traits or prints; the irreſolute repugnance 


of ſome, the hypocritical ſubmiſſions of 


others, the ferocious infolence of Crom- 
well, the rugged brutality of Harrifon, 
and the general trepidation of fear and 
wickedneis, would, if ſome proper diſ- 
poſition could be contrived, make a 
picture of unexampled variety, and ir- 
reſiſtible inſtruction, | . 


Ne XLVI. SATURDAY, MARCH z. 


MRX. IDLERs 


1 Am encouraged, by the notice you 


have taken of Betty Broom, to re- 
preſent the miſeries which I ſuffer from 
a ſpecies of tyranny which, I believe, 
is not very uncommon, though perhaps 
it may have eſcaped the obſervation of 
thoſe who converſe little with fine ladies, 
or ſee them only in their publick cha- 
racters. | | 
To thi- method of venting my vex- 
ation I am the more inclined, becauſe 
if I do not complain to you, I muſt 
burſt in ſilence; for my miſtreſs has 
teazed me and teazed me till I can hold 
no longer, and yet I muſt not tell her 
of her tricks, The girls that live in 
common ſervices can quarrel, and give 
warning, and find other places; but we 
that live with great ladies, if we once 
offend them, have nothing left but ta 
xeturn into the country. | 
I am waiting maid to a lady who 
keeps the beſt company, and is ſeen at 


every place of faſhionable reſort. I am 


envied by all the maids in the ſquare, 
for few counteſſęes leave off ſo many 
cloaths as my miſtreſs, and nobody 


ſhares with me; ſo that I ſupply two fa- 
milies in the country with lo tor the 
aſſizes and horſe- races, beſides what I 
wear myſelf. The ſteward and houſe- 
keeper have joined againſt me to procure 
my removal, that they may advance a 
relation of their own; but their deſigns 
are found out by my lady, who ſays 1 
need not fear them, for ſhe will never 
have Dowidies about her, 
You would think, Mr, Idler, like 
others, that I am very happy, and may 
well be contented with my lot. But1 
will tell you. My lady has an odd hu- 
mour. She never orders any thing in 
direct words, for ſhe loves a ſharp girl 
than can take a hint, | 
I would not have you ſuſpect that ſhe 
has any thing to hint which ſhe is aſham- 


eld to ſpeak at length, for none can have 


greater purity of ſentiment, or rectitude 
of intention. She has nothing to hide, 
yet _— will the tell. She always 
2 her directions obliquely and allu- 
wely, by the mention of ſomething re- 
lative or conſequential, without any 
other purpoſe than to exerciſe my acutc- 


1. 
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It is impoſſible to give a notion of 
this ſtyle otherwiſe than by examples. 
One night, when ſhe had fet writing 
letters till it was time to be dreſſed— 
Molly, faid ſhe, © the ladies are all 
to be at court to-night in white 
« aprons.* When ſhe means that I ſhould 
ſend to order the chair, the ſays— I 
* think the ſtreets are clean, I may ven- 
* ture to walk. When ſhe would have 


| ſomething put into it's place, ſhe bids 


me lay it on the floor. If ſhe would have 
me ſnuff the candles, ſhe aſks whether 
I think ber eyes are like a cat's? If the 
thinks her chocolate delayed, ſhe talks 
of the benefit of abſlinence. If any 
needle- work is forgotten, ſhe ſuppoſes 
that I hawe beard of the lady who died 
by pricing her finger. 

She always imagines that I can recall 
every thing paſt from a ſingle word. If 
ſhe wants her head from the milliner, 
ſhe only ſays—* Molly, you know Mrs. 
Tape. If ſhe would have the man- 
tua maker ſent for, ſhe remarks that 
Mr. Taffaty, the mercer, was here lajl 
week. She ordered, a fortnight ago, 
that the firſt time ſhe was abroad all day 
I ſhould chuſe her a new ſet of coffce- 
cups at the china-ſhop: of this the re- 
minded me yeſterday, as ſhe was going 
down fairs, by ſaying— You can't 


find your way now to Pall-Mall.” 


All this would never vex me, if, by 
encreaſing my trouble, ſhe ſpared her 
own; but, dear Mr. Idler, is it not as 


c.alſy to ſay coffee-cups as Pall Mall, and 


to tell me in plain words what I am to 
do, and when it is to be done, as to tor- 
ment her own head with the labour of 
finding hints, and mine with that of un- 
derſtanding them? 

When . I came to this lady, I had 
nothing like the learning that I have 
now; for ſhe has many books, and I 
have much time to read; fo that of late 
I ſeldom have miſſed her meaning: but 
when ſhe firſt took me, I was an igno- 


rant girlz and ſhe, who, as is very com- 


mon, confounded want of knowledge 
with want of underſtanding, began once 


- to deſpair of bringing me to any thing, 


becauſe, when I came iato her chamber 
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at the call of her bell, ſhe aſked me, 
Whether we lived in Zembla, and I did 
not gueſs the meaning ot her enquiry; 
but modeſtly anſwered, that I could not 
tell. She had happened to ring once 
when I did not hear her, and meant to 
put me in mind of that country, where 
oh arg ſaid to be congealed by the 
roſt, | 
Another time, as I was drefling her 
head, ſhe began to talk on a ſudden of 
Meduſa, and Snakes, and men turned 
into flone, and maids that. if they <were 
not watched, would let their miſtreſſes be 
Gorgons. I looked round me half tright- 
ened, and quite bewildered; till at laſt, 
finding that her lirerature was thrown 
away upon me, ſhe bid me, with great 
vehemence, reach the curling irons. 
It is not without ſome indignation; 
Mr. Idler, that I diſcover, in theſe ar- 
tifices of vexation, ſomething worſe than 
foppery or caprice; a mean delight in 
ſuprriority, which knows itſelf in no 
danger of reproof or oppoſition; a cruel 
pleaſure in ſeeing the perplexity of a 
mind obliged to find what is ſtudiouſſy 
concealed, and a mean indulgence of 
petty malevolence, in the ſharp cenſure 
of involuntary, and very often of ine- 
vitable, failings. When, beyond her 
expectation, I hit upon her meaning, I 
can perceive a fudden cloud of diſap- 
pointment ſpread over her face, 'and 
ave ſometimes been afraid leſt I ſhauld 
loſe her favour by underſtanding; her 
when ſhe means to puzzle me 
This day, however, ſhe has conquer- 
ed my 2 When ſhe went out of 
her dreſſing - room, ſhe ſaid nothing, 


but, Molly, you know, and haſtened to 
her chariot. What I am to know is yet 


a ſecret; but if I do not know, before 
ſhe comes back, what I yet have no 
means of diſcovering, ſhe will make m 

dullneſs a pretence for a fortnight's ill 
humour, treat me as a creature devoid of 
the faculties neceſſary to the common 
duties of life, and — 2 give the next 
gown to the houſekeeper. I am, Sir, 
your humble ſervant, N 


MoLLy Quick: 


TO THE IDLER. 

Me IDLER, Se 
Am the unfortunate wife of a City 
Wit, and cannot but think that my 

caſe may-.deſerve equa] compaſſion wi 
any of thoſe which have been repreſented 
in your paper. 6 

I married my huſband within three 

months after the expiration of his ap- 


prenticeſtiip; we put our money together, 


and furniſhed a large and ſplendid ſhop, 
in which he was for five years and a 
half diligent and civil. The notice 
which cui1olity or kindneſs commonly 


beſtows on beginners, was continued by 
confidence and efteem; one cuſtomer, 


pleaſed with his treatment and his Har- 
gain, recommended another, and we 
were buly behind the counter from 
znorning to night. 


Thus every day encreaſed our wealth 


and our reputation. My huſband was 
often 1nvired to dinner apeniy on the 
Exchange by hundred thouſand pounds 
men; aud whenever I went to any of 
the halle, the wives of the aldermen 
made me low courteſies. We always 
took Up aut notes before the day, and 
made al! conũderab le payments by 
draughts upon our banken. 

You wil cauly believe that I was well 


enoup!: picaſed with my condition; for 


what happineis can be greater than that 
af growing every day richer and richer ? 
I will not deny, that, imagining myſelf 


likely to be in a mort time tne meriff s 


lady, 1 broke off inv acquaintance with 
ſome of my neighbours, and adviſed 
my huſband to keep good company, and 
25! to be teen with inen that were worth 
nothing. | — 

In time he found that ale diſagreed 
with his conſtitution, and went every 
night to drink his pin? at a tavern, where 


we met with a ſet of criticks, who diſ- 


puied upon the merit of the different 
theatrical performers, By theſe idle 
fellows he was tazen to the play, which 
at firſt he did not cem much to heed; 


for he owned, that he very ſeldom knew 


what they were doing, an that, while 

his companions would let him 4.one, he 

was commonly thinking on his laſt bar- 
ain. | 


Having once gone, however, he vent 
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again and again, though I often told 
him that three ſhillings were thrown 
away; at laſt he grew uneaſy if he miſled 
a night, and i ned me to go with 
him. I went to a tragedy which they 
called Macbeth; and, when I came 


home, told him, that I could not bear 


to ſee men and women make themſelves 
ſuch fools, by pretending to he witches 
and ghoſts, generals and kings, and to 
walk in their fleep when they were 2s 
much awake as thoſe that looked at 


them. He told me that I muſt get higher 


notions, and that a play was the moſt 
rational of all entertainments, and moſt 
proper to relax the mind after the buũ · 
neis of the day. 

By degrees he gained knowledge of 
ſome ot the playets; and, when the play 
wens over, very frequently treated thein 
with ſuppers, for which he was admit. 
ted to ſtand behind the ſcenes. 

He ſoon began to Joſe ſome of his 
morning hours in the ſame folly, and 
was for one winter very diligent in his 
attendance on the rehearſals; but of this 
ſpecies of idleneſs he grew weary, and 


ſaid, that the play was nothing without 


the company. 

His ardour for the diverſion of the 
evening increaſed; he bought a ſword, 
and paid fave ſhillings a night to Gt in 


the boxes; he went ſometimes into a 


place which he calls the Green-room, 
where all the wits of the age aſſemble; 
and when he had been there, could do 
nothing, for two or three days, but re- 
peat their jeſts, or tell their dilputes. 
He has now loſt his regard for every 
thing but the play-houſe; he invites, 
three times a week, one or other to 
drink claret, and talk of the drama. 


His firft care in the morning is to read 


the play- bills; and if he remembers any 
lines of the tragedy which is to be repre- 
lented, walks about the ſhop, repeating 
them fo Joud, and with ſuch ſtrange 
geltures, that the paſſengers gather 
round the door. | 

His greateſt pleaſure, when I married 


him, was to hear the ſituation of his 


ſhop commended, and to be told how 


many eſtates have been got in it by the 


| fame trade; but of late he grows peeviſh 


at any mention of buſineſs, and delights 
iN 
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in nothing ſo much as to be told that 
he ſpeaks like Moſſop. 


Among his new aſſociates, he has | 


learned another language, and ſpeaks in 
ſuch a ſtraia, that his neighbours can- 
not underſtand him. If a cuſtomer talks 
longer than he is willing to hear, he 


will complain that he has beenexcruci- 


ated withu ing verboſity; helaughs 
at the letters of his friends fer their 
tameneſs of expreſſion, and often de- 
clares himſelf weary of attending to the 
minutiæ of a ſhop. - | | 
It is well for me that I know how to 
keep 2 book, for of late he is ſcarcely 
evcr in the way. Since one of his friends 
told him that he had a genius for tra- 
gick poetry, he has locked himſelf in 


an upper room ſix or ſeven hours a day, 


and when I carry him any paper to be 
read or ſigned, i hear h:m talking ve- 
hemently to himſelf, ſometimes of love 
and beauty, ſometimes of friendſhip and 
virtue, but more frequently of liberty 
and his country. | 

I would, gladly, Mr. Idler, be in- 
formed what to think of a ſhopkeeper, 
who is inceſſantly talkivg about liberty; 
a word, which, tince his acquaintance 
with polite life, my huſband has always 
in his mouth; he is, on all occafions, 
afraid of ovr liberty, and declares his 
1eſolution to hazard all for liberty. 
What can the man mean? I am ſure he 
ha, liberty enough; it were better for 
kim and me if his liberty was leſſened. 
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He has a friend whom he calls a Cry- 
tick, that comes twice a week to read 
what he is writing, This critick tells 
him that his piece is a little irregular, 
but that ſome detached ſcenes will ſhine 

odigiouſly, and that in the character of 
2 he is wonderfully = 
My ſcribbler then ſqueezes his hand, 
calls him the beſt of friends, thanks him 
for his fincerity, and tells him that he 
hates to be flattered. I have reaſon to 
believe that he ſeldom parts with his 
dear friend without lending him two 
guineas, and am afraid that he gave 
bail for him three days ago. 

By this courſe of life our credit as 


traders is leſſened; and I cannot forbear 


to ſuſpect, that my huſband's honour 
as a wit is not much advanced, for he 
ſeems to be always the loweſt of the com- 
pany, and is afraid to tel} his opinion 
till the reſt have ſpoken. When he was 
behind his counter, he uſed to be briſk, 


actire, and jocular, like a man that 
knew what he was doing, and did not 


fear to look another in the face; but 
among wits and criticks he is timorous 
and aukward, and hangs down his head 
at his own table. Dear Mr. Idler, per- 
ſuade him, if you can, to return once 
more to his native element. Tell him 
that wit will never make him rich, but 
that there are places where riches will 
always make a wit. | | 
I am, Sir, &c. 
DZBORAH GINGER. 
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12 RE is no kind of idleneſs, by 


which we are ſo eaſily ſeduced, as 
that which dignifies itſelf by the apprar- 
ance of buſineſs, and by makiag the 
loiterer imagine that he has ſomething to 
do which muſt not be neglected, keeps 
him in perpetual agitation, and hurries 


bim rapidly from place to place. 


He that fits ſtill, or repoſes him ſelf 
upon a couch, no more deceives himtelf 
than he deceives others; he know: that 
he is doing nothing, and has nv other 
ſolace of his inſignificance than the reſo- 
lution, which the lazy hourly make, of 
changing his mode of lite. 

Todo nothing, every man is aſhamed; 
and to do much, almoſt cvety man is un- 


willing or aftyjd. Iunumcrable expe- 


dients have therefore been invented to 
produce motion without labour, and 
employment without ſolicitude. The 
greater part of thoſe whom the kindneſs 
of Fortune has left to their own direc- 
tion, and whom Want does not keep 
chained to the counter or the plow, play 
throughout life with the ſhadows of bu- 
nets, and know not at laſt what they 
have been doing. 

Thee imitators of action are of all de- 


Nominations. Some are ſeen at every 


auction without intention to purchaſe; 
others appear punctuajily at the Ex. 
change, though they are known there 
only by their faces. Some are always 
making aries, to viſit collections for. 
wi. ich iii y have no tatte, and fome neg- 


lect 
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let every pleaſure and every duty to 
hear queſtions, in which they have no 
im ren, debated in parliament. 

Tnete men never appear more ridicu- 
lous, than in the diſtreis which they ima- 
gine themſelves to feel, from ſome acci- 
dental mterruption of thoſe empty pur- 
faits. A tiger newly impriſoned is in- 
deed more formidable, but not more 
angry, than Jack Tulip with- held from 
a floriſt's feaſt, or Tom Diftich hinder- 
ed from ſeeing the firſt repreſentation of 
a'play. 

A political affairs are the higheſt and 
moſt extenſive of t:mporal concerns, the 
niimick of a politician is more buſy aud 
important than any other trifler. Mon- 
ſieur Le Noir, a man who, without pro- 

erty or importance in any corner of the 
earth, has, in the preſent confuſion of 
the world, declared himſelf x ſteady ad- 
herent to the French, is made miſerable 
by a wind that keeps back the packet- 
boat, and ſtill more miſerable by every 
account of a Milovin privateer caught 
in his cruize: he knows well that nothing 


can be done or ſaid by him which can 


produce any effect but that of laughter, 


tltat he can neither haſten nor retard 


ood or evil, that his joys and forrows 
ave ſcarcely any partakers; yet ſuch is 
his zeal, and ſuch his curiofity, that he 
would run barefooted to Graveſend, for 
the ſake of knowing firſt that the En- 


]liſh had loſt a tender, and would ride 


out to meet every mail from the Conti- 


nent if he might be permitted to open it. 


Learnirg is generally confeſſed to be 


deſirable, and there ale ſome who fancy 


1 


Sopped three nights ago with my 

- triend Will Marvel. His affairs ob- 
liged him lately to take a journey into 
Nevonſhire, from which he has juſt re- 
turned. He knows me to be a very pa- 
tient hearer, and was glad of my com- 
pany, as it gave him an opportunity of 
diſburthening himſelf by a minute rela- 
tion of the caſualties of his expedition. 

Will is not one of thoſe who go out 
and return with nothing to tell. He has 
a ſtory of his travels, which will ſtrike a 
home - bred citizen with horror, and has 
in ten days ſuffered fo often the ex- 
tremes of terror and joy, that he is in 
doubt whether he ſhall ever again ex- 


themſelves always buſy in acquuing it. 


Of theſe ambuiatory ſtudents, one of 


the moſt buty is my friend Tom Reit- 


leſs. 
Tom has long had a mind to be a man of 
knowledge, but he dors not care to ſpend 


much time among authors; for he is of 
opinion that few bocks deſerve the la- 


bour of peruſal, that they give the mind 


an unfaſhionable caſt, and deſtroy that 


freedom of thought and eaſineſs of man- 
ners indiſpenfabſy requiſite to acceptance 
in the world. Tom has therefore found 


another way to wiſdom. When he riſes 


he goes into a coffee-houſe, where he 
creeps ſo near to men whom he takes to be 
reaſoners as to hear their diſcourſe, and en- 
deavours to remember ſomething which, 
when it has been ſtrained through Tom's 


head, is fo near to nothing, that what it 
once was cannot be diſcovered. This 


he carries round from friend to friend 


through a circle of viſits, till hearing 


what each ſays upon the queſtion, he 
becomes able at dinner to ſay a little 
himſelf; and as every great genius re- 
laxes himſelf among his inferiors, meets 
with ſome who wunder how ſo young a 


man can talk fo wiſely. _ 


At night he has a new feaſt 


for his intellects; he always runs to a 


diſputing ſociety, or a ſpeaking club, 
where he half hears what, if he had heard 
the whole, he would but half unde ſtand; 
goes home pleaſed with the conſciouſ- 
neſs of a day well ſpent, lies down full 
of ideas, and riſes in the morning empiy 
as before. 
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poſe either his body or his mind to ſuch 


danger and fat 


igue. | 
When he es London the morning 


was bright, and a fair day was promiſed. 
But Will is born to ſtruggle with diffi- 


culties. That happened to him, which 
has ſometimes, perhaps, happened to 


others. Before he had gone more than 
ten mites, it began to rain. What courſe 
was to be taken! His foul diſdained to 


turn back. He did what the King of 


Prutha might have done; he flapped his 
hat, buttoned up his cape, and went for- 


wards, fortifying his mind by the ſtoical 
| conſalation, that whatever is violent will 


be ſhort. 


THE 


His conſtancy was not long tried; at 
the diſtance of about half a mile he ſaw 
an inn, which he entered wet and weary, 
and found civil treatment and proper re- 
freſhment. After a reſpite of «bout two 
hours he looked abroad, and eeing the 
{ky clear, called for his horſe, and paſſed 
the firſt tage without any other memo- 
rable accident. 

Will conſidered that labour mu ſt be 
relieve by pleature, ani that the ſtrengih 
which great undertakings require Muſt 
be maintained by copious nutriment; he 
therefore ordered humfelt an elegant 
ſupper, drank two hottirs of clatet, 
and paſſed the b*ginning of the night 
in ſound fl-epz but waking before 
light, was forewarned of the troubles 
of the next dey, by a ſhower beating 
agaiuſt his wndows with ſuch vio- 
lence as to thieaten the diſſolution of 
nature. When he aroſe, he found what 
he expected, that the conn;'ry vs under 
water, Hs joined himſelf, however, to 
a company that was travelling the ſame 
way, aun came ſafcly to the place of 
Cinner, though every ſtep of his horſe 
daſhed the mud into the air. | 
In ihe afternoon, having parted ſrom 

his company, he ſet forward alone, and 
paſſe! many collections of water of 
which it was impoſſible to gueſs the 
depth, and winch he now cannot reviews 
without ſome cenfure of bis own raſh- 
neſs; but what a man und:riakes he 

muſt perform, and Marve: hates a 
coward at his heart. 

Few that lie warm in their leis, think 
what others undergo, who have perhaps 
been as tenderly educated, and have as 
acute ſenſations as themſelves. My 
friend was now to lodge the ſecond night 
almoſt fifty miles from home, in a houſe 
which he never bad ſeen before, among 
people to whom he w:s totally a ſtranger, 
not knowing whether the next man he 
ſhould meet would prove good or bad; 
but ſeeing an inn of a good appearance, 
he rode reſolutely into the yard; and 
knowing that reipect is often paid in 
prapeution as it is claimed, delivered his 
injunction io the holiler with ſpirit, and, 
entering the houſe, callod vigoroutly 
about him. | | 

On the third day up roſe the ſun and 
Mr. Marvel. His troubles and his den- 
gers were now iuch as he wiſhes no 
ocher man ever to encounter. The ways 
were leſs frequented, and the country 
more thinly mhebiucd, He rode many 
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a lonely hour through mire and water, 


and met not a ſingle ſou} for two miles 
together with whom he could exchange 
a word. He cannot deny that, looking 
round upon the dreary region, and ſee- 
ing nothing but bleak fields and naked 
trees, hills obſcured by fogs, and flats 
covered with inundations, he did fax 
ſome time ſuffer melancholy. to prevail 
upon him, and wiſhed himſelf 

at home. One comfort he had, which 
was to conſider, that none of his friends 
were in the ſame difireſs, for whom, if 
they had been with him, he ſhould have 
tvftered more than for himſe:f; he could 


not forbear ſometimes to conſider how 


hayy ily the Idler is ſettled in an eaſier 
condition, who, ſurrounded like him 
with terrors, could have done nothing 
but lie down and die. x 

Amidſt the(c refl-& ons he came to a 
town aud found a dinner, which dil- 
polcd hi to more chearful teniiments 
but the joys of liſe are ſhort, and it's 
miſeries are long; he mounted and tra- 
veiled fifteen miles moe through dit 
and deſolation. | 

At laſt the ſun ſet, and all the horrcrs 
of dar kneſs came upon him. He then 16 
pented the weak induigence in which he 


nad gratified himicif at noon with too | 
long an interval of ren; yet he went 


forward along a path wich he could no 


longer ſee, ſometimes ruſhing ſuddenly 


into water, and ſometimes incumbeſud 

with «tiff clay, ignorant whither he was 

Songs and uncertain whether his ncæt 
ep might not be the lait. 


In this diſmal glcon of nofturnal 


peregrination his horſe unexpectedly 
food ſtill. Marvel had heard many 
relations of the intinct of horſes, and 
was in doubt what danger inight he at 
hand. Sometimes he fancied that he was 
on the bank of a river ſtiit ant deep, and 
lometimes thut a dead body lay acro!s 
the track. He ſat Kill awnde to recol- 
lect his thoughts; and us he was about 


to alight and expl.re the darknets, out 


ſtepped a man vie lantern, and opened 
the turnprce, He hucd a guide to the 
town, arrived in ſafety, and ſlept in 
quiet. 


The reſt of his journey was nothing 


but danger. He climbed and deicended 
precipices on which vulgar mortals 
tremble to look; he paſſed marſhes like 
the $erbonian bog, where armes Wile 
have ſunk; he torded rivers wiere the 
current roared hike the Egle of the Se- 

K dein; 


again ſafe 
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vern; or ventured himſelf on bridges that 
trembled under him, from which he 
Jooked 4Jown on foaming whirlpools, 
or dreadfu! abyſſes; he wandered over 
houie leſs heaths, amidſt all the rage of 
the elements, with the ſnow driving in 
his face, and the tempeſt howling in his 
ears. | 

Such re the colours in which Mar- 
vel paints his adventures. He has ac- 
culiomed himſelf to ſounding words and 
hyperbolical images, till he has loſt the 
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HE character of Mr. Marvel has 
| raiſed the merriment of ſome and 
the contempt cf others, who do not ſuf- 
ficient! Y conſider how often they hear 
avi praCtiſe the ſame arts of exaggerated 
narration. | 
There is not, perhaps, among the 
multitudes of all conditions that ſwarm 
upon the earth, a fingle man who does 
not believe that he has ſomething extra- 
ordinary to relate of himſelf; and who 
does not, at one time or other, ſummon 
the attention of his friends to the caſual- 
ties of his adventures and the viciſſitudes 
of his fortune; caſualties and viciſſitudes 
that happen alike in lives uniform and 
diverſified; to the commander of armies, 
and the writer at a deſk; to the failor 
who reſigns himſelf to the wind and wa- 


ter, and the farmer whoſe longeſt jour- 


ney is to the market. 

In the preſent ſtate of the world man 
may paſs through Shakeſpeare's ſeven 
ſtages of hfe, and meet nothing fingular 
or wonderful. But ſuch is every man's 
attention to himſelf, that what is com- 
mon and unheeded when it is only ſeen, 
becomes remarkable and peculiar when 
we happen to feel it. 

It is well enough known to be ac- 
cording to the uſual proceſs of nature, 
that men ſhould ſicken and recover, that 
ſome deſigns ſhould ſucceed and others 
miſcarry, that friends ſhould be ſepa- 
rated and meet again, that ſome ſhould 
be made angry by endeavours to pleaſe 
them, and ſome be pleaſed when no-care 
has been uſed to gain their approbation, 
that men and women ſhould at firſt come 
together by chance, like each other fo 


well as to commence acquaintance, im- 


prove acquaintance into fondneſs, in- 
creaſe or extinguiſh fondneſs by mar- 


power of true deſcription. In a road 


through which the hravieſt carriages 
pais without difficulty, and the poſt- boy 
every day and night goes and returns, 
he meets with hardſhips like thoſe which 
are endurcd in Siberian deſarts, and 
miſſes nothing of romantic danger but a 
giant and a dragon, When his dread- 
tul ftory is told in proper terms, it is 
only that the way was dirty in winter, 
and that he experienced the common vi- 
ciſſitudes of rain and ſy::ſhine. 


riage, and have children of different de- 
grees of intellects and virtue, ſome of 
whome die before their parents, and 
others ſurvive them. 

Yet let any man tel] his own ſtory, 
and nothing of all this has ever befallen 
him according to the common order of 
things; ſomething has always diſcrimi- 
nated his caſe; ſome unuſual concur. 
rence of events has appeared which made 
him more happy or more miſerable than 
other mortals; for in pleaſures or cala- 
mities, however common, every one has 
comforts and aff: tions of his own. 

It is certain that without ſome artifi- 
cial augmentations, many of the plea- 
ſures of life, and almoſt all it's embel- 
liſhments, would fall to the ground. If 
no man was to expreſs more delight than 


he felt, thoſe who felt moſt would raiſe 


little envy. If travellers were to deſcribe 
the moſt laboured performances of art 
with the ſame coldneſs as they ſurvey 
them, all expectations of happineſs from 
change cf place would ceatt. The pic- 


tures of Raphael would hang without 


ſpectators, and the gardens of Verſaiiles 
might be inhabited by hermits. All the 
pleaſure that is received ends in an op- 
portunity of ſplendid falſhood, in the 
power of gaining notice by the diſplay 
of beauties which the eye was weary of 
beholding, and a hiſtory of happy mo- 
ments, of which, in reality, the moſt 
happy was the laſt. | 

| The ambition of ſuperior ſenſibility 
and ſuperior eloquence diſpoſes the lovers 
of arts to receiveeapture at one time, and 
communicate it at another; and each la- 
bours firſt to impoſe upon himſelf, and 

then to propagate the impoſture. 
Pain is Jefe*fubjeRt than pleafure to 
caprices of expreſſion. The torments of 
diſeaſe, 
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diſeaſe, and the grief for irremediable 
misfortunes, ſometimes are ſuch as no 
words cn declare, and can only be ſig- 
nified by groans, or ſobs, or inarticulate 
eiaculations. Man has from nature a 
mode of utterance peculiar to pain, but 
he has none peculiar to pleaſure, becauſe 
he never has pleaſure but in ſuch de- 
grees as the ordinary uſe of language 
may equnl or ſurpaſs. 

It is nevertheleſs certain, that many 
paius as well as pleaſures are heightened 
by rvctorical affectation, and that the 
picture is, for the moſt part, bigger than 
the life. 

When we deſcrite our ſenſations of 
another's lorrows, either in friendly or 
ceremonious condolence, the cuſtoms of 
the world ſcarcely admit of rigid vera- 
city. Perhaps the fondeſt — 
would enrage oftener than comfort, 


were the tongue on ſuch occaſions faith- 


73 
fully te eh reſent the ſen'iments of the 
heart; and i (ink the ſtricteſt moraliſts 
allow forms of a.\:ir-{s to he uſed with- 
out much regard to their | teral accep- 
tation, when either reſpect or tenderneſs 
requires them, becauſe they are univer- 
ſally known to denote not the de: but 
tae ſpecies of our ſentiments. 15 

But the ſame indulgence cannot be 
allowed to him who aggravates dangers 
incurred or forrow endured by himſelf, 
becauſe he darkens the profpe& of futu- 
rity, and multiplies the pains of our 
condition by uſeleſs terror. Thoſe who 
magnify their deiights are leſs criminal 
deceivers, yet they raiſe hopes which are 
ſure to he difappointed. It would be 
undoubtedly beſt, if we could fee and 
hear every thing as it is, that nothing 
might be too anxiouſly dreaded, or too 
ardently purſued. 
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T has been commonly remarked, 
1 that eminent men are leaſt eminent 
at home, that bright characters loſe much 
of their ſplendor at a nearer view, and 
many who fill the world with their fame, 
excite very little reverence among thoſe 
that ſurround them in their domeſtick 

IVACICS. | > be A 

To blame or to ſuſpe& is eaſy and 
natural. When the fact is evident, and 
the cauſe doubtful, ſome accuſation is 
always engendered between idleneſs and 
malignity. This diſparity of general 
and familiar eftecm is therefore imputed 
to hidden vices, and to practices indulged 


in ſecret, but carefully covered from the 


publick eye. 
Vice will indeed always produce con- 
tempt. The dignity of Alexander, 
though nations fell proſtrate before him, 
was certainly held in little veneration by 
the partakers of his midnight reveis, 
who had ſeen him, in the madneſs of 
wine, murder his friend, or ſet fire to 
the Perſian palace at the inſtigation of 
a harlot; and it is well remembered 
among us, that the avarice of Marlbo- 
rough kept him in ſubjection to his wife, 
while he was dicaded by France as her 
conqueror, and honeured by tae Empe- 
ror as his deliverer. 

But though, here tiere is vice, there 
mult be want o! reverence, it is not re- 


. true, that when there is want 
reverence there is always vice. That 
awe which great actions or abilities im- 
preſs will be inevitably diminiſhed hy 
acquaintance, though nothing either 
mean or criminal ſhould be found. 

Of men, as of every thing elſe, we 
muſt judge according to our knowledge. 
When we ſee of a hero only his batties, 
or of a writer only his books, we have 
nothing to allay our ideas of their great- 
neſs. We conſider the one only as the 
guardian of his country, and the other 
only as the inſtructor of mankind. We 
have neither oppertunity nor motive to 
examine the minuter parts of their lives, 
or the leſs apparent peculiarities of their 
characters; we name them with habitual _ 
reſpeR, and forgzt, what we ſtill conti- 
nue to know, that they ate men like 
other mortals. 

But ſuch is the conſtitution of the 
world, that much of life muſt be ſpent 
in the lame manner by the wiſe and the 
ignorant, the exaitcd ind the low. Men, 
however diſtinguiſhed by eo na! acci- 
dents or intrinſick qualities, have ai! 2 
ſame wants, the ſame pains, and, as far 
2s the {-1ies are cyntnltet, the ſame 
pleaſures. 7's: peny cares ond petty 
duties are the lame in every liation to 
every underttznding, ana every our 
brings ſome occation on which we ail 
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fink to the common lerel. We cr all 
naked 1! we are dereffod, and hungry 
tit wo are ſedz and de generat's 11- 
umph, and the ta, dip ien, end, 
I:ke the hirnh'ec laben: ot the fmith or 
pioominy, in 1 tuner or in flecp, 

Tho notions which ate to he col. 
lectcd by r-aton in oppoſi ion ti the 
ſenſes, wilt feldum nnd forward in the 
min i, but lie ireaiured in the remeter 
repoſito ies of memory, to be found 
only when they are ought. Winever 
any man may ive written or dune, his 

recepts ur his valuu will ſcarcely over- 
Ce the: unimportant umtornity 
which runs throngbh his time. We do 
not cafiiy conbder bug 25 f get, whotn 
our own eves ſhow 1s i 6-1 ez nor 
labour to keep preſunt wo tHoughts 
the latent eccetlencts of hit: ho ſnares 
with vs all our we-knettrs aud many of 
our fo'li*s; who like us 's delighted 
with f]:21:t amuſements, buſied with 
triflir g er oy ments, aud diſturbed by 
little erations. 

C ret 20wers cannot be exerted, but 
he great exicences make them ne- 
ceſſary. Great exigences can happen 


. 
« 


| but ſeldom, and therefore thoſe quaſities 
which hare a claim to the vener tion of 


man{:::d, lie hid, for the moſt part, like 
ſubterran :n treaſures, over which the 
foot paſies as o common ground, till 
neceſſit) breaks open the golden ca- 
vern. | 


1 practice of felf-denial, or the 

forbearance of lawful pleaſure, 
has been confidered by almoſt every na- 
tien, from the remoteſt ages, as the 
higheſt exalcation cf human virtue; and 
all have agre- d to pay i:{pct and vene- 
ration to thoſe who abſtained from the 
delights of life, even when they did not 
c:nſure thule who enjoved them. 

The general voice of mankind, civil 
and barbarous, confeſſes that the mind 
and hody are at variance, and that 
neither can be mate happy br it's pro- 
per gratifications, but at ine hence of 
the other; that a pampered body will 
darken the mind, and an eniightened 
mind will macerate the body. And 
none have failed to coufer their eſteem 


Inde ancont celebrations of victory, 


a H. was placed or the triumphal car, 
ty tn” de of he general, who reminded 
him ty a hort ſentence, that he was a 


man. Whlateverdavyer there might be 
len a cad-r in his paſiage to the Capitol, 
ſhould t rget tue faihties of his nature, 
there was ſut ly no need of ſuch an ad- 


monitioh; the intoxication could not 


tave c-ntinved long; he would have 


been at home but a few hours before 


ſome of his depcndents would have for- 
got his grentnels, and ſhewn him, that 
notwithſtanding his laurels he was yet 
a man. 

There are ſome who try to eſcape this 
domeſtic degradation, by labouring to 


appear always wife or always great; hut 


he that ſtrives againſt nature, will for 
eve” ſtrive in vain. To be grave of mien 
ard flow of utterance; to look with ſo- 
Fenude and ſpeak with heſitation, is at- 
tainable at will; but the flew of wiſdom 
is ridieulous when there is nothing to 
cavſe doubt, as hat of valour where 
the: e is nothing to be feared, 

A man who has duly conſidered the 
condition of his being, will contentedly 
yield to the courſe of things: he will not 
pant for diſtinction where diſtinction 
would imply no merit; but though on 
great oec:hons he may wiſh to be greater 


than otheis, he will be ſatisfied in com- 


mon occuirences not to be leſs. 
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Hox . 


on thoſe who prefer intelle& to ſenſe, 
who controul their lower by their higher 
faculties, and forget the wants and de- 
fires of animal life for rational diſquiſi- 
tions or pious contemplations. 

The earth has ſcarce a country fo 
far advanced towards political regularity 
as to divide the inhabitants into claſſes, 


| where ſome orders of men or women are 


not diſtinguiſhed by voluntary ſeverities, 


and where the reputation of their ſanc- 


tity is not increaſed in proportion to the 
rigour of their rules, and the exactneſs 
of their perſormance. | 

When an opinion to which there is no 
temptation of intereft ſpreads wide and 


continues long, it may be reaſonably 
pretumed to have been infuſed by na- 


tur, 


ture or diftated by reaſon. It has been 
often obſerved that the fictions of irn - 
poſture, and illuſions of fancy, ſoon 
Jive way to time and experience; and 
that nothing keeps it's ground but truth, 
which gains every day new influence by 
new confirmation. 
But truth, when it is reduced to 
practice, eaſily becomes ſubject to ca- 
price and imagination; and many par- 
ticular acts witl be wrong, though their 
general principle be right. It cannot 
be denied that a juſt conviction of the 
reftraint neceſſary to be laid upon the 
appetites has produced extravagant and 
unnatural modes of mortification, and 
inſtitutions which, however favourably 
conſidered, will be found to violate na- 
ture without promoting piety. 

But the doctrine of ſelf-denial is not 
weakened in itſelf by the errors of thoſe 


who milinterpret or mĩſapply it; the en- 


croachment of the appetites upon 
underſtanding is hourly perceived, and 
the ſtate of thoſe whom ſenſuality has 
enſlaved, is known to be in the higheſt 
degree deſpicable and wretched, 

The dread of ſuch ſhameful captivity 
may juſtly raiſe alarms, and wiſdom will 
endeavour to keep danger at a diſtance, 
By timely caution and ſuſpicious vigi- 
lance thoſe deſires may be repreſſed, to 
which indulgence would ſoon give ab- 
{olute dominion; thoſe enemies may be 
overcome, which, when they have been 
a while accuſtomed to victory, can no 
longer be reſiſted. | 


Nothing is more fatal to happineſs or 


virtue, than that confidence which flat- 
ters us with an opinion of our own 
ſtrength, and by aſſuring us of the 
power of retreat precipitates us into ha- 
zurd. Some may ſafely venture further 
than others into the regions ot delight, 
lay themſelves more open to the golden 
ſhafts of pleaſure, and advance nearer 
to the reſidence of the Syrens; but he 
that is beſt armed with conſtancy and 
reaſon is yet vulnerable in one part or 
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other; and to every man there is a point 


fixed, beyond which, if he paſſes, he 
will not eaſily return. It is certainly 
moſt wiſe, as it is moſt ſafe, to ſtop be- 
fore he touches the utmoſt limit, ſince 
every ſtep of advance will more and more 
entice him to go forward, till he ſhall at 
laſt enter the receſſes of voluptuouſneſs, 
and ſloth and deſpondency cloſe the paſ- 
fage behind him. | 

To deny early and inflexibly, is the 
only art ot checking the importunity of 
deſire, and of preſerving quiet aud inno- 
cence. Innocent gra: iſications muſt be 
ſometimes with heid; he that complies 
with all lawful defires will certainly loſe 
his empire over himſelf, and in time 
either ſubmit his reaſon to his wiſhes, 
and think all his defires lawful, or diſ- 
mils his reaſon as troubleſome and in- 
truſive, and reſolve to ſnatch what he 
may happen to with, without enquiry 
about right and wrong. 

No man, whoſe appetites are his ma- 
ſters, can perform the duties of his na- 
ture with ſtrictneſs and regularity; he 
that would he ſuperior to external in- 
fluences muſt firſt become ſuperior to 
his own paſſions. 


When the Roman general, ſittinz at 


ſupper with a plate of turnips before 
him, was ſolicited by large preſents to 
betray his truit, he aſked the meſſengers 
whether he that could ſup on turnips 
was a man likely to ſell his counuy. 
Upon him who has reduced tis ſenſes 
to obedience, temptation has Iſt it's 
power; he is able to attend impartially 
to Virtue, and execute her commands 
without heſitation, ; 

To ſet the mind above the apnetites is 
the end of abſtinence, which one of the 
fathers obſerves to be not a virtue, but 
the ground-work of virtue. By for- 
bearing to do what may innocently be 
done, we may add hourly new vigour 
or reſolution, and ſecure the power of 
reſiſtance when pleaſure or intæreſt ſhall 
lend their charms to guilt. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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TO THE IDLER. 

SIR, | | 
Have a wife that keeps Good Com 
pany. You know that the word 

Good varies it's meaning according to 
the value ſet upon different qualities in 
different places. To be a Good man in 
a college, is to be learned; in a camp, to 
be brave; and in the city, to be rich. 
By Good Company, inthe place which 
I have the misfortune to inhabit, we un- 
derſtand only thoſe from whom any 
good can be learned, whether wiidom or 
virtue; or by whom any good can be 
conferred, whether profit or reputation. 
Good Company is the company of thole 
whoſe birth is high, and whoſe riches 
are great, or of thoſe whom the rich and 
noble admit to familiarity. | 

I am a gentleman of a fortune by n 
means exuberant, but more than equal 
to the wants of my family, and for ſome 
years equal to our deſires. My wife, 
who had never been accuſtomed to ſplen- 
dour, joined her endeavours to mine in 
the ſuperintendence of our conomy; 
we lived in decent plenty, and were not 
excluded from moderate pleaſures. 

But flight cauſes produce great ef- 
feats. All my happineſs has been de- 
ſtroyed by change of place; virtue is too 
often merely local; in ſome ſituations 
the air diſeaſes the body, and in others 
poiſons the mind. Being obliged to re- 
move my habitation, I was led by my 
evil genius to a convenient houſe in a 
ftreet where many of the nobility reſide. 
We had ſcarcely ranged our furniture, 
and aired our rooms, when my wife be- 


gin to grow diſcontented, and to wonder 
what the neighbours would think when 
they ſaw ſo rew choirs and chariots at 
her door. | 

Ker acquaintance who came to fe 
her from the quarter tha! we had left, 
mortified her without defign, by conti- 
nual enquiries about the ladies, whoſe 
houſes they viewed from our windows. 
She was aſhamed to centets that ſhe had 
no intercourſe with them, and il. eltered 


her dittreis under gencral aniwers, 
which always tended 10 raiie tvſp:cion 


that ſhe knew more than ſhe wovi.! tell; 
but ſhe was often reduccd to difficulties, 
when the courſe of talk introduced 
queſtions about the furniture or orna- 
ments of their houſes,' which, when ſhe 
could get no intelligence, ſhe was forced 
to paſs ſlightly over, as things which 
ſhe ſaw ſo often, that ſhe never minded 
them. | 

To all theſe vexations ſhe was 1e- 
ſolved to put an end, and redoubled her 
viſits to thoſe few of her friends who 


viſited thoſe who kept Good Company; 


and, if ever ſhe met a lady of quality, 
forced herſelf into notice by reſpect and 
aſſiduity. Her advances were generally 
rejected; and the heard them, as they 


went down ſtairs, talk how ſome crea- 
tures put themſelves forward. 


She was not diſcouraged, but crept 
forward from _ — and, as 
rſeverance will d t things, ſap- 
2 her way Ae till —4 
peRedly, ſhe appeared at the card - table 
of Lady Biddy Porpoiſe, a lethargick 
virgin of ſeyenty-fix, whom all the — 
N Inilies 
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milies in the next ſquare viſited very 
pur Rally when ſhe was not at home. 

- This was the firſt Rep of that eleva- 
tion to which my wife has tince aſ- 
cended. For five months ſhe had no 
name in her mouth but that of Lady 
Biddy, who, let the world {:y what it 
would, hid a fine underſtanding, and 
ſuch a command of her temper, that, 
whether ſhe won or loſt, ſhe ſlept over 
her cards. 

At Lady Biddy's ſhe met with Lady 
Tawa, whoſe favour ſhe gained by 
eſtimating her ear rings, which were 
counterfeit, at twice the value of real 
diamonds, When ſhe had once entered 
two houſes of diſtinction, ſhe was eaſily 
admitted into moe, and in ten weeks 
had all her time anticipated by parties 
and eng2gements. Every morning ſhe 
is befpoke, in the ſummer, for the gar- 
dens; in the winter, for a ſale; every af- 
ternoon ſhe has viſits to pay, and every 
night brings an inviolable appointment, 
or an aſſembly in which the beſt com- 
pany in the town were to appear. 

You will cafi!y imagine that much of 
my dometlick com fort is withdrawn, I 
never {er uy ite but in the hurry of 
preparation, or the languor of weari- 
nels. To dreſs and to undreſs is almoſt 
her whole buſineſs in private, and the 
ſervants take advantage of her negli- 
gence to increaſe expence. But I can 
ſupply her omiſſions by my own dili- 
gence, and ſhould not much regret this 
new courſe of life, if it did nothir 
more than transfer to me the care 
our accounts. The changes which it 
has made are more vexatious. My wife 
has no longer the uſe of her underſtand- 
ing. She has no rule of action but the 
faſhion. She has no opinion but that of 
the people of quality. She has no lan- 
guage but the dialect of her own ſet of 
company. She hates and admires in 
bumbl: imitation; and echoes the words 


charmiug and deteflable without con ſult- 
ing her own perceptions. 

If ior a few minutes we fit don to- 
gether, ſhe entertains me wtl the fe- 
partees of Lady Cackle, or e conver - 
ſation of Lord Wiifler and Mics Quich, 
and wonders to find me ſ receiving wits 
indifierence ſayings which put all tus 
company into laughter. 


By ber bid friends the is no longer 


very willing to be ſcen, but me mult not 


rid hertcif of them all at once; and 1+ 
ſometimes ſurprized by her beit vifitants 
in company which ſhe would not ſhevr, 
and cannot hid-; but from the moment 
that a counteſs enters, ſhe takes carc 
neither to hear nor ſce them: they ſoo:; 
find themicives neglected and retire, and 
ſhe tells her ladyſhip that they are ſome- 
how related at a great diſtance, and that 
as they are good ſort of people ſhe can- 
not be rude to them. | 

As by this ambitious union with thoſe 
that are above her, ſhe is always forced 
upon diſadvantageous compariſons of 


her condition with theirs, ſhe has a con- 


ſtant ſource of miſery within; and never 
returns from glittering aſſemblies and 
magnificent apartments but ſhe growls 
out her diſcontent, and wonders why 
ſhe was doomed to fo indigent a ſtate. 
When the attends the ducheſs to a tale, 
ſhe always ſees ſomething that ſhe can- 
not buy; and, that ſhe may not ſeem 
wholly inſignificant, ſhe will {ſometimes 
venture to bid, and often makes acqui- 
ſitions which ſhe did not want at prices 
which ſhe cannot afford. | 
What adds to all this uneaſineſs is, 
that this expence is without uſe, and 
this vanity withont honour; ſhe forſakes 


| houſes where ſhe might be courted, for 


thole where ſhe is only ſuffered; her 

cquals are daily made her enemies, a 

her ſuperiors wili never be her friends. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


N* LIV. SATURDAY, APRIL 28. 


TO THE IDLER, 
$1Rg | | 
JF OU have lately entertained your 
admirers with the caſe of an un- 
fortunate Huſband, and thereby given a 
demonſtrative proof you are not averſe 
even to hear appeals and terminate dif- 


ferences between man and wife; I there- 
fore take the liberty to preſent you with 
the cale of an injured lady, which, as it 
chiefly relates to what I think the lawvers 
call a Point of Law, I ſhall do in: ri- 
dical a manner as I am capable, au j:ib- 
mit it to the conſideration of inc !-1rned 
gentlemen of that profeſſion. 

Imprimis. 
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Imprimis. In the ſtyle of my mar- 
riage articles, a marriage was had and 


folemnized, about fix months ago, be- 


tween me and Mr. Savecharges, a gen- 
tleman poſſeſſed of a plentiful fortune of 
his own, and one who, I was perſuaded, 
would improve, and not ſpend mine. 
Before our marriage Mr. Savecharges 
had all along preferred the ſalutary exer- 
ciſe of walking on foot, to the diſtem- 
pered eaſe, as he terms it, of lolling in 
a chariot: but notwithſtanding his fine 
panegyricks on walking, the great ad- 


vantages the infantry were in the ſole 


poſſeſſion of, and the many dreadful 
dangers they eſcaped, he found I had 
very different notions of an equipage, 
—— not eaſily to be converted, or 
gained over to his party. 

An equipage I was determined to 
have, whenever I married. I too well 
knew the diſpoſition of my intended con- 
ſort to leave the providing one entirely to 
his honour, and flatter myſelf Mr. Save- 
charges has, in the articles made previ- 
ous to our marriage, agreed to keep me 
a coach; but left I ſhould be miſtaken, 
or the attornies ſhould not have done me 
Juſtice in methodizing or izing theſe 
half dozen words, f will ſet about and 


tranſcribe that part of the agreement, 


which will explain the matter to you 
much better than can be done by one 
who is ſo 
and ſhew on what foundation I build my 
hopes of being ſoon under the tranſport- 
ing, delightful denomination of a fa- 
fluonable lady, who enjoys the exalted 
and much envied felicity of bowling 
about in her own coach. | 

© And further, the ſaid Solomon Save- 
charges, for divers good cauſes and 
* confiderations him hereunto moving, 
© hath agreed, and doth hereby agree, 
© that the ſaid Solomon Savecharges ſhall 
and will, fo ſoon as convenĩently may 
© be we ok the R of the ſaid 
intended marriage, at his own proper 
© colt and char - find and provide 
rr 
© raage, < called or the 
4 „ Coach; which ſaid vehicle 


dor wheel-carriage, fo called or known 


© by the name of a Coach, ſhall be uſed 
* and enjoyed by the ſaid Sukey Modiſh, 
© his intended wife, [pray mind that, 
Mr. Idler} at ſuch times and in ſuch 


manner as ſhe the ſaid Sukey Modiſh 


* ſhall think fit and convenient.” _. 
Such, Mr. Idler, is the agreement 


deeply intereſted in the event; he 


1 7 admirer entered into; and 
t the dear frugal buſband calls a per- 
formance of it remains to be deſcribed, 
Soon after the ceremony of figning 
and ſealing was over, our wedding- 
cloaths being ſent home, and, in ſhort, 
every thing in readineſs except the coach, 
my own ſhadow was ſcarce more con- 
ſtant than my paſſionate lover in his at- 
tendance on me: wearied by his perpe- 
tual importunities for what he called a 
completion of his bliſs, T conſented to 
make him happy; in a few days I gave 
him my hand, and, attended by Hymen 
in his ſaffron-robes, retired to a country- 
ſeat of my huſband's, where the honey- 
moon flew over our heads ere we had 
time to recolle& ourſelves, or think of 
our engagements in town, Well, to 
town we came, and you may be ſure, 
Sir, I expected to ſtep into my coach 
on my arrival here; but, what was my 


ſurprize and diſappointment, when, in- 


ſtead of this, he began to ſound in my 
ears, That the intereſt of money was 
low, very low; and what a terrible thing 
it was to be encumbered with a little re- 
giment of ſervants in theſe hard times. 
I could eaſily perceive what all this tend- 
ed to, but would not ſeem to underſtand 
him; which made it highly neceſſary for 
_ — 21 bag e himſel : f more 
intelligibly; to upon and proteft 
e dreaded the KA of keeping a 
coach, And, truly, for his part, he 
could not conceive the pleaſure re- 
ſulting from ſuch a convenience could 
be any way adequate to the heavy ex- 
nce attending it. I now thought it 
igh time to ſpeak with equal plainneſs ; 
and told him, as the fortune — 
fairly entitled me to ride in my own 
coach, and as I was ſenſible his circum- 


— * would ve _ * it, he 
muſt pardon me in on a per- 
formance of his ad 


agreement. | 
I appeal to you, Mr. Idler, whether 
any thing could be more civil, more com- 
laiſant, than this? And would you be- 


lieve it, the creature, in return, a few 


© you your coach is ready; and ſince 
« you are ſo paſſionately fond of one, 1 
© intend you the honour of keeping a 

© pair of horſes. You inſiſted upon 
6 — g an article A pin-money, and 
© horſes are no of my agreement.* 
Baſe, dekgning wrec 1 beg your 


fuch mean, ungentleman-like behaviour, 
fires my , and lights up a flame 
within me. But hence, thou worſt of 
Monſters, ill-timed Rage, and let me 
not ſpoil my cauſe for want of temper. 
Now, though Iam convinced I might 
make a worſe uſe of part of the pin- 
money, than by extending my bounty 
towards the ſupport of ſo uſeful a part 

the brute creation; yet, like a true- 

n Engliſhwoman, I am fo tenacious 
of my rights and privileges, and more- 
ovet fo good a friend to the gentlemen 
of the law, that I proteſt, Mr. Idler, 
ſooner than tamely give up the point, 
and be quibbled out of my right, I will 
-receive my pin-money, as it were, with 
one hand, and pay it to them with the 
other; provided they will give me, or, 
which 1s the ſame thing, my truſtees, 


. to commence à ſuit 
inſt this dear frugal huſband of mine. 
And of this I can't have the leaſt ſha- 
dow of douht, inaſmuch as I have been 
told by very good authority, it is ſome 
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way or other laid down as a rule, Tha: 
© whenever the law doth give any thing 
© to one, it giveth impliedly whatever is 
© neceſſary for the ta ig and enjoying 
© the ſame *.* Now 1 would gladly 
know what enjoyment I, or any lady in 
the kingdom, can have of a coach with- 


out horſes? The anſwer is obvious 


None at all! For, as Serj. Catlyne 
wiſely obſerves—* Though 1 
© wheels, to the end it may thereby and 
© by virtue thereof be enabled to move; 
1 pet in point of utility it may as well 
© have none, if they are not put in mo- 
tion by means of it's vital parts, that 
© 1s, the horſes. 

And therefore, Sir, 1 humbly h 
you and the learned in the law will he 
of opinion, that two certain anitnals, 
or quadruped creatures, commonly call - 
ed or known by the name of Horſes, 
ought to he annexed to, and go along 
with the coach. 


SUKEY SAVECHARGES. 


de LV. SATURDAY, MAY 5. 


TO THE IDLER. 
. 2DL EB, h 
F Have taken the liberty of laying be- 
fore you my. complaint, and of de- 
firing advice or conſolation with the 
greater confidence, becauſe I believe 
many other writers have ſuffered the ſame 
indignities with myſelf, and hope my 
quarrz! will be regarded by you and 
pw readers as the common cauſe of li- 
1 | 
Having been long a ſtudent, I thought 
myſelf qualified in time to become an 
.author. My enquiries have been much 


' diverſified and far extended, and not 


f:wing my genius directing me by irre- 
ſiſtible pe bo any particular ſubjeQ 

I deliberated three years which part 
knowledge to illuſtrate by my labours. 
Choice is more often determined by ac- 
cident than by reaſon: I walked abroad 
one morning with a curious lady, and 
by her enquiries and obſervations was 
incited to write the natural hiſtory of the 
county in which I refide, | 

Natural hiſtory is no work for ont that 
loves his chair or his bed, Spec 


eculation 


* Cike en Litiletshs 


may be purſued on a ſoft couch, but na · 
ture muſt be obſerved in the open air. I 
have collected materials with indefatiga- 
ble pertinacity. I have gathered glow- 
worms in the evening, and ſnails in the 
morning; I have ſeen the daiſy cloſe and 
open, I have heard the owl ſhriek at mid- 
night, and hunted inſects in the heat of 
noon. 

Seven years I was em in col- 
lecting 2 and here. apr then 
found that my deſign was yet imperfect. 
The ſubterranean treaſures of the place 
had been paſſed unobſerved, and another 
year os to be ſpent in mines and coal- 

its. hat T already done fu 
Pied a ſufficient motive to do more. "I 
acquainted myſelf with the black inha- 
bitants of metallic caverns, and, in 
defiance of damps and floods, wandered 
through the gloomy labyrinths, and ga- 
thered foſſils from every fiſſure, 

At laſt 1 began to write, and as I 
finiſhed any ſection of my bobk, read it 
to ſuch of my friends as were moſt Mil- 
ful in the matter which it treated. None 
of them were ſatisfied; one difliked the 
diſpoſition of the parts, another the co- 


lours 
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Jours of the ſtyle; one adviſed me to en- 
large, another to abridge. I reſolved 
to read no more, but to take my own 
way and write on, for by conſultation I 
only perplexed my thoughts and re- 
tarded my work. 

The book was at laſt finiſhed, and I 
— e 1 doubt but my labour woyld be 

11 profit, and my ambition ſatis- 

1 4. 

atu iſtory is neit 
nor local, and that though I ber 

uiries to my own county, yet ev 

— part of the — has ons —4 
— all the reſt. vil hiftory may 
be partially ſtudied, the revolutions of 
one nation may be * 1 by another, 
but after that in which all have an inte- 
reſt, all muſt be inquiſitive. No man 
can home tn: far into ſtupidity tl 
to can roperties of the gro 
on which he — of the 2 on 
which he feeds, or the > a that de- 
light his ear or amuſe his eye; and there- 


fore I computed that univerial curiolity 


would call for many editions of my 
book, and that in five years I — 


fifteen thouſand pounds by the ſale of 


thirty thouſand MO 
When 1 to write I inſured the 
houſe, and fv 


pected 1. — the pron of of learni 


contend far the hongur of 2 ere 
and reſolved to maintain the dignity of 


1 overheard no wentio of the g 
turaliſt. At laſt 


of ay 
1 K. bac e now 


DE 0 
laſt I vilited a ,nob 2 | uſtry nd 


there were too many books; and another 
Kr 
WETE oe. 

Being amazed to find a man of learn - 
ing fo — — Far poo: to 
ndulge the philoſophi [+ 
— —— 71 then { Ee 
ſome of the principal — gy emp plan 
of my book, and W al 


in the next tayern, that I 43 


222 ſee them r, and 
the conteſt, while they were out- 
bidd ing one another. I drank my cof- 
fee, and yet nobody was come; at | 
I received a note from one, to tell n 
that he was going « woe of town and 
from another, that N Hiſtory was 
out of his way; at Jaſt yo came A 
grave man, who deſired to ſee the work, 
and, without opening it, told A that 2 
* of 2 abo Tae 
then con cended to ſtep into 
and mention my wor >the mats 
Some never dealt wit 
had their hands full; Frans hog ac 
known ſuch a dead time; others had loſt 
by all that they had publiſhed for the laſt 
ee 45 
Work, 1 co procure 
for five hundred, and would allow n 
b ol wy pa copies for my roperty. 
my nce, A 
for dk has i ae me | 
I cap cafily pevecive, th that op is A 
combination 1 T Hem to defeat m 
e nd it ſo 
that I = oy 4 it mutt have been 
wy 


. — —1 N ſome of my Need 


me for my bak. 
It > » W I muſt 
2 


and told him of my work; he anſwered, led 


to ſubſcribe. I was angry to have that 
| refuſed which I did not 5 


cancealed my deſign of making bim im- 


mortal. I went day to 
==: 3 for 


offered to prefix his name to 
baok. He faid, caldly, iy 
aint ts ages water b. 


to throw it into. fg — * leave 
Tr Atign fo the curſes of p 
Tn 4 s 


L 2 * 


—— 


— 
_ - * * * C — 

2 * "= * K. * 4 * £2 : 4 
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Ne LVI. SATURDAY, MAY 13. 


HERE is ſuch difference be- 

tween the purſuits of men, that 
one of the inhabitants of a gicat 
city lives to little other purpoſe than to 
wonder at the reſt. Some have ho 
and fears, wiſhes and averſions, which 
never enter into the thoughts of others, 
and enquiry is Jaboriouſly exerted to 
gain that which thoſe who pcileſs it are 
ready to throw away. 

To thoſe who are accuſtomed to value 
every thing by it's uſe, and have no 
ſuch ſuperfluity of time or money as 
may prompt them to unnatural wants or 
capi ĩcious emulations, nothing appears 
More improbable or extravagant than 
the love of curioſities, or that defire of 
accumulating trifles, which diftin- 


5 ines many by whom no other di- 


ion could have ever been obtained. 

He that has lived without knowing 
to what height deſire may be raiſed by 
vanity, with what rapture baubles are 
ſnatched out of the hands of rival col- 
lectors, how the eagerneſs of one raiſes 
eſs in another, and one worthleſs 


OY 


3 makes a ſecond neceſſary, may, 


paſſing a few hours at an auction, 
learn more than can be ſhewn by many 
volumes of maxims ex eſſays. 85 

The adyertiſement of a ſale is a ſig - 
nal which at once puts a thouſand 
hearts in motion, and owt contenders 
from every to the ſcene of diſtribu- 
tion. He that had reſolved to buy no 

re, feels his conſtancy ſubdued; there 
is now ſomething in the catalogue which 
completes his cabinet, and which he 
was never before able to find. 
whoſe ſober reflections inform him, that 
of adding collection to colleion there 


is no end, and that it is wiſe to leave 


early that which inuſt be left imperf 


at laſt, yet cannot with-hold Rimſel 


from coming to ſee what it is that brings 
ſo many together, and when he comes is 
Joon overpowered by his habitual paſ- 
ſion; he is attracted by rarity, ſeduced 
—— : 
"While the ſtores of pride and happi- 
peſs are ſurveyed, one looks with long- 
ing eyes and gloomy countenance on 


that which he deſpaie to gain from a 


* 


richer bidder; another keeps his eye 
with care from ſettling too long on that 
which he moſt earneſtly deſires; and an- 
other, with more art than virtue, depre- 
ciates that which he values moſt, in hope 
to have it at an eaſy rate. | 
The novice is often ſurprized to ſee 
what minute and unimportant diſcrimi- 
nations increaſe or diminifh value. An 
I ar contortion of 2 turbinated 
ſhell, which common eyes paſs unre- 
rded, will ten times treble it's price 
in the imagination of philoſophers. 
Beauty is far from operating upon col - 
leKors as upon low and, vulgar minds, 
even where beauty might be thought the 
only quality that could deſerve notice. 
Among the ſhells that pleaſe by their 
variety of colours, if one can be found 
accidentally deformed by a cloudy _ 
it is boaſted as the pride of the collec- 
tion. China is ſometimes purchaſed for 
little leſs than it's weight in gold, onl 
becauſe it is old, though neither lefs 
brittle, nor better painted than the mo- 
dern; and brown china is caught up 
with extaſy, though no reaſon can be 
imagined for which it ſhould be pre- 


ferred to common veſſels of common 


The fate of prints and coins is equally 
inexplicable. Some prints are treaſured 
up as ĩneſtimably valuable, becauſe the 
impreſſion was made before the plate was 


finiſhed. Of coins the price riſes not 


from the purity of the metal, the excel- 
lence of the legend, or the chronologi- 
cal uſe. A piece, of which neither the 
inſcription can be read, nor the face di- 
ſtinguiſhed, if there remain of it but 
enough to ſhew that it is rare, will be 
ſought by contending nations, and dig- 
nify the treaſury in which it ſhall be 


ſhown. 


zmmediate advantage, and ſo liable to 
depravation, does more harm or good, 
is not eaſily decided, It's harm is ap- 
parent at the firſt view. It fills the mind 
with trifling ambition; fixes the atten- 
tion upon things which have ſeldom any 
tendency towards virtue or wiſdom; 
employs in idle inquiries the time that 
is given for better purpoſes; and = 
| . en 
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ends in mean and diſhoneſt practices, 
when deſire increaſes by indulgence be- 
yond the power of honeſt gratification. 

Theſe are the effects of curioſity in 
exceſs; but what paſſion in exceſs will 
not become vicious? All indifferent qua- 
lities and pratices are bad if they are 
compared wirh thoſe which are good, 
and good if are oppoſed to thoſe 
that are bad. The pride or the pleaſure 
of making collections, if it be reſtraĩned 
by prudence and morality, produces a 
remiſſion after more laborious 
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ſtudies; furniſhes an amuſement not 
wholly unprofitable for that part of lite, 


ater part of many lives, which 


the 

would otherwiſe be loſt in idleneſs or 
vice; it produces an uſeful traffick be- 
tween the induſtry of indigence and the 
curioſity of wealth; it brings many things 
to notice that would be neglected; and 
by fixing the thoughts upon intellectual 
1 reſiſts the natural encroach- 
ments of ſenſuality, and maintains the 
mind in her lawful ſuperiority. 


No LVII. SATURDAY, MAY 19. 


RUDENCE is of more frequent 
uſe than any other intellectual qua- 
lity; it is exerted on flight occaſions, 
and called into a& by the curſory buſi- 
nels of common life. | 
Whatever is univerſally neceſſary, has 
been granted to mankind on eaſy terms, 
Prudence, as it is always wanted, 1s 
without great difficulty obtained. It 
requires neither extenſive view nor pro- 
ſound ſearch, but forces itſelf, by ſpon- 


taneous impulſe, upon a mind neither 


great nor buſy, neither engroſſed by vaſt 
deſigns nor diſtracted by multiplicity of 
attention. 

Prudence operates on life in the ſame 


manner as rules on compolition; it pro- 


duces vigilance rather than elevation, 
rather prevents loſs than procures ad- 
vantage; and often eſcapes miſcarriages, 
but ſeldom reaches either power or ho- 
nour. It quenches that ardour of en- 
terprize, by which every thing is done 
that can claim praiſe or admiration; and 
repreſſes that g s temerity which 
often fails and often ſucceeds. Rules 


may obviate faults, but can never con- 


fer beauties; and Prudence keeps life 
ſafe, but does not often make it happy. 
The world is not amazed with prodi- 
gies of excellence, but when wit tram- 
ples upon rules, and magnanimity breaks 
the — of prudence. 

One of the moſt prudent of all that 
have fallen within my obſervation, is 
my old companion Sophron, who has 
paſſed through the world in quiet, by 
perpetual adherence to a few plain 


maxims, and wonders how contention 


and diſtreſs can ſo often happen. 
The firtt principle of Sophron is to 
ſun uo hazards, Though be loves mo- 


ney, he is of opinion, that frugality is 


# 


a more certain ſource of riches than in- 
duſtry. It is to no purpoſe that any 
3 of large profit is {et before himʒ 
believes little about futurity, and does 
not love to truſt his money out of his 
ſight, for nobody knows what may hap 
— He has a ſmall eſtate, which be 
ets at the old rent, hecauſe it it better 
to have a little than nothing; but he ri- 
gorouſly demands payment on the ſtated 
day, for he that cannot pay one quarter 


cannot pay two. If he is told of any 
improvements in agriculture, he likes 


the old way, has obſerved that changes 
very ſeldom anſwer expectation, is of 
opinion that our forefathers knew how to 
till the ground as well as we; and con- 
cludes with an argument that nothi 

can overpower, that the expence 4 
planting and fencing is immediate, and 
the advantage diſtant, and that be is xo 
wiſe man who will quit a certainty for 


an uncertainty. 


Another of Sophron's rules is, 1 


mind no buſineſs but his oun. In the 
tate he is of no party; but hears and 
ſpeaks of public affairs with the ſame 
coldneſs as of the adminiſtration of ſome 


ancient republic. If any flagrant act of 


fraud or oppreſſion is mentioned, he 
hopes that all is not true that is told: if 
miſconduct or corruption puts the na- 
tion in a flame, he hopes that every man 
means well. At elections he leaves his 
dependents to their own choice, and de- 
clines to vote himſelf, for every candi- 
date is a good man, whom he is unwill. 
mg * oppole or offend. 

diſputes happen among his neigh- 
bours, he obſerves an invariable aud 
cold neutrality. His punctuality has 
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84 
gained him the reputation of honeſty, 
and his caution that of wiſdom, and few 
would refuſe to refer their claims to his 
award. He might have prevented many 

> law-ſuits, and quenched many 
8 teud in it's firſt ſmoke, but always 


refuſes the office of arbitration, becauſe 


he muſt decide againſt one or the ether. 
With the affairs of 22 111 he 
is always guainted. He ſees eſtates 
— = g and fold, ſquandered and in- 
creaſed, without praiſing the ceconomiſt, 
or cenſuring the ſpendthrift. He never 
courts the riſing, leſt they ſhould fall; 
nor inſulrs the fallen, leſt they ſhould 
riſe again. His caution has the appear- 
ance of virtue, and all who do not want 
his help praiſe his benevolence; but if 
man ſolicits his aſſiſtance, he has 


an 
zul (nt away all his money; and when 
the petitioner is gone, declares to his 


family that he is ſorry for his misfor- 
tunes, has always looked upon him with 
porticuiar kindneſs, and therefore could 
not lend him money, left he ſhould de- 
Kroy their friendſhip by the necetlity of 
enforcing payment. 

Of domettic misfortunes he has never 
heard. When he is told the hundredth 
ame of a gentieman's daughter who has 


married the coachman, he lifts up his 
| bands with aſtonimment, tor he always 


thought her a very ſober gi:l. When 
nuptial quarrels, after having filled the 
country with talk and laughter, at laſt 
end in ſeparation, he never can conceive 
how i happened, for he looked upon 
abem as a happy couple. 

II his advice is aſked, he never gives 


THE IDLER, 


any particular direction, becaule events 
are uncertain, and he will bring no 
blame upon himſelf; but he takes the 
conſulter tenderly by the hand, tells him 
he makes his caſe his own, and adviles 
him nat to act raſhly, but to weigh the 
reaſons on both ſides; obſerves that n 
man may be as eaſily too hay as 109 
flow, and that as many fail by doing 
too much as too little; that @ Tviſe man 
bas two ears and one tongue ; and that 
little ſaid is foon amended; that he could. 


tell hom this and that, but that after all 


every man 1s the beſt judge of his own 
affairs. 

With this ſome are ſatisfied, and go 
home with great reverence of Sophron's 
wiſdom; and none are offended, becauſe 
every one is left in full poſſeſſion of his 
own opinion. 

— gives no characters. It is 
equally vain to tell him of vice and vir- 
tue, fr he has remarked that no man 
likes to be cenſured, and that very few 
are delighted with the praiſes of an- 
other. He has a few terms which he 
uſes to all alike. With reipect to for- 
tune, he believes every tamily to be in 
good circumſtances; he never exalts any 
underſtanding by laviſh praiſe, yet he 


meets with none but very ſenſible peo- 


ple. Every man is honeſt and hearty, 
and every woman 1s a good creature. 


Thus Sophron crecps along, neither 


loved nor hated, neither favoured nor 
oppoſed: he has never attempted to grow 
rich, for fear of growing poor; aud ha: 
raiſed no friends, for fear of making 


Ne LVIH. SATURDAY, MAY 256. 


5 very ſeldom found 
here it is fought. Our brighiteſt 
blazes of gladneſe are commonly kindled 
dy unexpected ſparks. The flowers 
erhich ſcarter their odours from time to 
4in4e in the paths of life, grow up with- 
out culture from ſeeds ſcattered by 
chance. 

Nothing is more hopeleſs than a 
ſcheme of merriment. Wits and hu- 
mouriſts are brought together from diſ- 
tant quarters by preconcerted invita- 
tone; they come _— VP — — 
mixes s prepared to laugh and to applaud: 
they gaze a- while on, each other, aſhamed 


20 be ſilent, and afraid-to ſpeak ; every 


man is diſcontented with himſe}f, grows 
angry with thoſe that give him pain, 
and reſolves that he will contribute no- 
thing to the merriment of ſuch worth- 
leſs company. Wine inflames the ge- 
neral malignity, and changes fullenneſs 
to petulance, till at laſt none can bea! 
any longer the preſence of the reſt. 

retire to vent their indignation in 
ſafer places, where they are heard with 
attention; their importance is reſtored, 
they recover their good humour, and 


 gladden the night with wit and jocu- 


larity. 

Merriment is always the effe& of 3 

ſudden impreſſion, The jeſt which is 
expected 
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expefted is already deſtroyed. The 
molt active imagination will be ſome- 
times torpid under the frigid influence 
of melancholy, and ſometimes occahhons 


will be wanting to tempt the mind, how- 


ever volatile, to ſallies and excurhons. 
Nothing was ever ſaid with uncommon 
felicity, but by the co-operation of 
chance; and, therefore, wit as well as 
valour muſt be content to ſhare it's ho- 
nours with fortune. | 

All other pleafures are equally un- 
certain; the general remedy of uneaſineſs 
is change of place; almolt every one has 
ſome journey of pleafure m his mind, 
with which he flatters his expeRation. 
He that travels in theory has no incon- 
venience; he has ſhade and ſunſſrine at 


his diſpoſal, and wherever he alights 


finds tables of plenty and looks of gaie- 

y. Theſe ideas are indulged till the 
day of departure arrives, the chaiſe is 
called, and the progreſs of happineſs 
begins. 


A few wides teach him the fallacies of 


imagination. The road ts dufty, the 
air is ſultry, the horſes are ſluggiſh, and 
the poſtilion brutal. He longs for the 
time of dinner, that he may eat and 


reſt. The inn is crouded, his orders 
are neglected, and nothing remains but 
that he devour in haſte what the cook 


has ſpoiled, and drive on in queſt of 
better entertainment. He finds at night 


a more commodious houſe, but the 


beſt is always worfe than he expect- 

He at laſt enters his native province, 
and reſolves to feaſt his mind with the 
converſation of his old friends, and the 
recolieion of juvenile frolicks. He 
ſtops at the houſe of his friend, whom 
he deſigns to overpower with pleaſure 
by the unexpected interview. is not 
known till he tells his name, and re- 
vives the me of himſelf by a 
dual explanation. He is then coldly 
received, and ceremonioufly feaſted. 
He haſtes away to another, whom his 
affairs have called to a diftant place, and 
having ſeen the empty houſe, goes away 
diſguſted, by a diſappointment which 
could not he ade] becauſe it could 
not be foreſeen. At the next houſe he 
finds every face clouded with misfor- 
tune, and is regarded with malevolence 
as an unreaſonable intruder, who comes 
not to viſit but to inſult them. 

It is ſeldom that we find either men 
or places ſuch as we expect them. He 
that has pictured a proſpect upon his 
fancy, will receive little pleaſure from 
his eyes; he that has anticipated the 
converſation of a wit, will wonder to 
what prejudice he owes his reputation. 
Yet it is neceſſary to hope, though hope 
ſhould always be deluded; for hope it- 
ſelf is happineſs, and it's fruſtrations, 
however frequent, are yet leſs dreadful 
than it's extinction. 


Ne LIX. SATURDAY, JUNE 2. 


N the common enjoyments of life, 
we cannot very liberally indulge the 


preſent hour, but by anticipating part 


of the pleaſure which might have reliev- 
ed the tediouſneſs of another day; and 
any uncommon exertion of ſtrength, or 
perſeverance in lahour, is ſucceeded by 
a long interval of languor and weari- 
neſs. Whatever advantage we ſnatch 
beyond the certain portion allotted us 
by nature, is like money ſpent before 
it is due, which at the time of regular 
payment will be miſſed and regretted. 

ame, like all other things which are 
fuppoſed to give or to enereaſe happi 
nels, is diſpenſed with the fame equality 
of diſtribution. He that is loudly praiſed 
will be clamorouſly cenſured; he that 
riſes haſtily into fame will be in danger 
of bk ing ſuddenly into oblivion. 


mouths ue probounciiig it at once. 


Of many writers who filled their age 
with wonder, and whoſe names we find 
celebrated in the books of their contem- 
poraries, the works are now no longer 
to he ſeen, or are ſeen only amidſt the 
lumber of libraries which are ſeldom 
viſited, where they lie only to ſhew the 
deceitfulnets of hope, and the uncertainty 
of honour. i | 

Of the decline of reputation many 
cauſes may be aſſigned. It is commonly 
loſt becauſe it never was deſerved; and 
was conferred at firſt, not by the ſuf- 
frage of eriticiſm, but by the fondneſs 
of friend{hip, or ſervility of flattery. 
The great and popular are very freely 
applauded, but all ſoon grow weary of 


echoing to *ach other a name which has 


no other claim to notice, but that many 


But 
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{ But many have loſt the final reward 


of their labours, becaule they were too 
hafty to enjoy it. They have laid hold 
on recent occurrences, and eminent 
naines, and delighted their readers with 
alluſions and remarks, in which all 
were intereſted, and to which all there- 
fore were attentive. But the effect ceaſed 
with it's cauſe; the time quickly came 
when new events drove the former from 
memory, when the viciſſitudes of the 
world brought new hopes aud fears, 


transferred the love and hatred of the 


public to other agents, and the writer, 
whoſe works were no longer aſſiſted 


He «hat writes upon ral princi- 
s, or delivers umverſal truths, ma 
to be often read, becauſe his wor 

will be equally uſeful at all times and 

in every country; but he cannot expect 

it to be __—_— __ - = to 

ſpread with rapidity, uſe deſire can 

have no — — ſtimulation ; that 


which is to be loved long muſt be loved 
| with reaſon rather than with paſſion. He 


that lays out his labours upon temporary 


ſubjeRs, eaſily finds readers, and quick- 
ly loſes them; for what ſhould make the 
book valued when it's ſubject is no 
more ? 

Theſe obſervations will ſhew the rea- 
ſon why the poem of Hudihras is almoft 
forgotten, however embelliſhed with ſen- 
timents and diverſiſied with alluſions, 
however bright with wit, and however 
ſolid with truth. The hypocriſy which 
it detected, and the folly which it ridi- 
culed, have Jong vaniſhed from public 


notice. Thoſe who had felt the miſchief 
by of diſcord, and the tyranny of uſurpa- 
gratitude or reſentment, was left to the 
cold regard of idle curioſity. 


tion, read it with rapture, for every line 
brought back to memory ſomething 
known, and gratified reſentment, by the 
juſt cenſure of ſomething hated. But the 
book which was once quoted by princes, 
and which ſupplied converſation to all 
the aſſemblies of the gay and witty, is 
now ſeldom mentioned, and even by 
thoſe that affect to mention it, is ſeldom 
read. So vainly is wit laviſhed upon 
fugitive topics, ſo little can architecture 


ſecure duration when the ground is falſe, 


Ne Lx. SATURDAY, JUNE 9. 


RITICISM is a ſtudy by which 
men grow important and formida- 


ble at very ſmall expence. The 


| power 
of invention has been conferred by Na- 
ture upon few, and the labour of earn - 
ing thoſe ſciences which may by mere 
labour be obtained is too great to be 
willingly endured; but every man can 
exert juch judgment as he has upon the 


works of others; and he whom Nature 


has made weak, and Idleneſs keeps ig - 
norant, may yet ſupport his vanity by 
the name of a — 0 

1 hope it will give comfort to great 
3 who __ paſſing Gs 
world in obſcurity, when I inform them 
How eaſily diſtinction may be obtained. 
All the other powers of literature are 
coy and haughty, they muſt be long 


courted, and at lait are not always gain- 
end; but Criticiſm is a goddeſs eaſy of ac- 


ceſs and forward of advance, who will 
meet the ſlow .. and encourage the timo- 
raus; the want of meaning ſhe ſupplies 
with words, and the want of ſpirit ſhe 
recompenics with malignity. 

This profeſſion has one recommenda- 
tion peculiar to itſelf, that it gives vent 


to malignity without real miſchief. No 


genius was ever blaſted by the breath of 


criticks. The poiſon which, if confin- 
ed, would have burſt the heart, fumes 
away in empty hiſſes, and malice is ſet 
at eaſe with very little danger to merit. 
The critick is the only man whoſe tri- 
umph is without another's pain, and 
whoſe greatneſs does not riſe upon an- 
other's ruin. 

To a ſtudy at once fo eaſy and ſo re- 

table, ſo malicious and ſo harmleſs, 
it cannot be neceſſary to invite my read- 
ers by a long or laboured exhortation; 
it is ſufficient, ſince all would be cri- 
tricks if they could, to ſhew by oneemi- 
nent example that all can be criticks if 
they will. 

Dick Minim, after the common courſe 
of puerile ſtudies, in which he was no 


ein 


years, when his uncle died in the city, 
and left him a fortune in the ſtocks. 
Dick had for fix months before uſed the 
company of the lower players, of whom 
he had learned to ſcorn a trade, and be- 
ing now at liberty to follow his * 
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he reſolved to be a man of wit and hu- 
mour. That he might be properly ini- 
tiated in his new character, he frequent- 
ed the coffee · houſes near the theatres, 
where he liftened very diligently, day 
after day, to thoſe who talked of lan- 
guage and ſentiments, and unities and 
cataltrophes, till by flow degrees he be- 
gan to think that he underſtood fome- 
thing of the ſtage, and hoped in time to 

But he did not truſt ſo much to na- 
tural ſagacity, as wholly to negle& the 
help of books. When the theatres were 
ſhut, he retired to Richmond with a 
few ſelect writers, whoſe opinions he 
impreſſed upon his memory by unwea- 
ried diligence; and, when he returned 
with other wits to the towr, was able 
to tell, in very proper phraſes, that the 
chief buſineſs of art is to copy noture; 
that a perfect writer is not to be exvect- 


ed, becauſe genius decays as judgment 
| Increaſes; that the great art is the art of 


blotting; and that, —_— to the 
rule of Horace, eyery piece ſhould be 


kept nine years. 


Of the great authors he now began to 
diſplay the charaQters, laying down as 
an univerſal poſition, that all had beau- 
ties and defects. His opinion was, that 
Shakeſpeare, committing himſelf wholly 
to the impulſe of nature, wanted that 
correAtneſs which learning would have 


given him; and that Jonſon, truſting to 


learaing, did not ſufficiently caſt his 
eye on nature. He blamed the Stanza 
of Spenſer, and could not bear the Hex- 
ameters of Sidney. Denham and Wal- 
ler he held the firſt reformers of Engliſh 
numbers; and thought that if Waller 
could have obtained the ftreagth of Den- 
ham, or Denham the ſweetneſs of Wal- 
ler, there had been nothing wanting to 
compleat a poet. He often expreſſed 
his commiſeration of Dryden's poverty, 
and his indignation at the age which 
ſuffered him to write for bread; he re- 
pond with rapture the firſt lines of All 
or Love, but wondered at the corrup- 
tion of tafte which could bear any thing 
ſo unnatural as rhyming tragedies. In 
Otway he found uncommon powers of 
moving the paſſions, but was diſguſted 

his generai negligence, and blamed 
him for making a conſpirator his hero; 
and never concluded his diſquiſition, 
without remarking how happily the 
ſound of the clock is made to alarm the 


audience. Southern would have been 


his favourite, Lut that he mixes comick 
with tragick ſcenes, intercepts the na- 
tural courſe of the paſhons, and fills the 
mind with a wild confuſion of mirth and 
melancholy. The verſification of Rowe 
he thought too melodious for the ſtage, 


and too little varied in different paſſions. 


He made it the great fault of Congreve, 
that all his perſons were wits, and that 
he always wrote with more art than na- 
ture, He conſidered Cato rather as a 
poem than a play, and allowed Addiſon 
to be the complete maſter of allegory and 
grave humour, but paid no great defe- 
rence to him as a critick. He thought 
the chief merit of Prior was in his caſy 
tales and lighter poems, though he al- 
lowed that his Solomon had many noble 
ſentiments eleganily expreſſed. In Swift 
he diſcovered an inimitable vein of irony, 
and an eaſineis which, all would hope 
and few would attain. Pope he was 
inclined to degrade from a poct to a ver- 
ſifier, and thought his numbers rather 


luſcious than ſweet. He often lamented. 


the negle& of Phædra and Hippolitus, 


and wiſhed to ſee the ſtage under better 


regulations. | 

Theſe aſſertions paſſed commonly un- 
contradicted; and if now and then an 
opponent ſtarted up, he was quickly re- 
preſſed by the ſuffrages of the company, 
and Minim went away from every diſ- 
pute with elation of heart and increaſe 
of confidence. 


He now grew conſcious of his abili- 
ties, and began to talk of the preſent. 


ſtate of dramatick poetry; wondered 
what was become of the comick genius 
which ſupplied our anceſtors with wit 
and pleaſantry, and why no writer could 
be found that durſt now venture beyond 
a farce. He ſaw no reaſon for thinkin 

that the vein of humour was mts 
ſince we live in a country where liberty 
ſaffers every character to ſpread itſelf to 
it's utmoſt bulk, and which therefore 
produces more originals than all the reft 


of the world together. Of tregedy he 


concluded buſineſs to be the ſoul, and 
yet often hinted that love predominates 
too much upon the modern ftage. 


He was now an acknowledged critick, 


and had his own ſeat in a coffes-houſe, 
and headed a party in the pit. Minim 
has more vanity than ill- nature, and 
ſeldom deſires to do much miſchief ; he 
will perhaps murmur a little in the ear 
of him that tits next him, but endea- 
vours to influence the audience to iavour, 
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by clapping when an actor exclaims ye 
Cod, or laments the miſery of his country. 

By degrees he was admitred to re- 
hearſals, and many of his friends are of 
opinion, that our preſent poets are in- 


dehted to him for their 4 thoughts; 


by his contrivance the bell was rung 
twice in Barbarcfla, and by his pertua- 


fon the author of Cleone concluded his 


play without a couplet; fur what can be 
more ab:urd, ſaid Minm, than that part 
of a play ſhould be chymed, and part 
written in blank verſe ? and by what ac- 
quilition of faculties is the ſpeaker, who 
never could find rhymes before, enabled 


to rhyme at the concluſion of an act? 


He is the great inveſtigator of hidden 
beauties, and is particularly delighted 
when he finds the ſound an echo to the 
ſenſe. He has read ail our pocts with 
particular attention to this delicacy of 
verſification, and wonders at tie ſupine- 
nets with which their works have been 
hitherto peruſcd, ſo that no man has 
found the ſound of a drum in this dut- 
tich— | 
When pulpit, drum eccleſiaſtic, 
Was beat with it inſtead of a ſtick; 


THE IDLER. 


ard that the wonderful lines upon Ho- 
nour and Bubble have hitherto patſed 


© Honour is like the glaſſy bubble, 

© Which cofts philoſophers ſuch trouble; 

© Where one partætack d, the whole does fly, 
© And wits are crack d to find out hy. 


In theſe verſes, ſays Minim, we have 
two ſtriking accommodations of the 
ſound to the ſenſe, It is impoſſible to 
utter the two lines emphatically without 
an act like that which they deſcribe; 
Bubble and Trouble cauſing a momen- 
tary inflation of the cheeks by the reten- 
tion of the breath, which is afterwards 
forcibly emitted, as in the practice ot 


bloacing bubbles. But the greateſt ex- 
cellence is the third line, which is 
cracſ d in the middle to expreſs a crack, 
and then ſhivers into monoſyllables. 
Yet has this diamond lain neglected with 
common ſtones, and among the innu- 
merable admirers of Hudibras the ob- 
ſervation of this ſuperlative paſſage 
has been reſerved for the ſagacity of 
Minim. | 


No LXI. SATURDAY, JUNE 16. 


IV R. Minim had now advanced 


himſcif to the zenith of critical 


reputation; when he was in the pit, 


every eye in the boxes was fixed upon 
him; when he entered his coffee-houſe, 
he was ſurrounded by circles of canli - 
dates, who paſled their noviciate of lite- 
rature under his tuition; his opinion was 
aſked by all who had no opinion of their 
own, and yet loved to debate and de- 
cide; and no compoſition was ſuppoſed 
to paſs in ſafety to poſterity, till it had 
heen ſecured by Minim's approbation. 
Minim profeſſzs great admiration ot 
the wiſdom and munificence by which 
the academies ofthe Continent were raiſ- 
ed, and often wiſhes for ſome ſtandard 
of tafte, for ſome tribunal,'to which 
merit may appeal from caprice, preju- 
dice, an malignity. He has -ormed a 
plan for an Academy of Criticiſm, where 
every work of im.igination may be read 
before it is printed, and which ſhall au- 


thoxitatively direct the theaires what 


pieces to receive or reject, to exclude or 
te revive, 


Such an inſtitution would, in Dick's 
opinion, ſpread the fame of Engliſh lite- 
rature over Europe, and make Londen 
the metrapolis of elegance and polite- 
neſs, the place to which the learned and 
ingenious of all countries would repair 
for inſtruction and improvement, and 
where nothing would any longer be ap- 
— or endured that was not con- 

ormed to the niceſt rules, and finiſhed 
with the higheſt elegance. 

Till ſome happy conjunction of the 
pianets ſhall diſpoſe our princes or mi- 


nitters to make themſelves immortal by 


ſuch an academy, Minim contents him- 


ſelf to preſide fournights in a week in a 


critical ſociety ſelected by himſelf, where 
he is heard without contradiction, and 
whence his · judgment. is diſſeminatect 
through the great vulgar and the ſmal:. 

When he is placed m the chair ct 
criticiſing he declares loudly for the no- 
ble fimplicity of our anceftors, in oppo- 
ſition to the petty refinements, and orna- 
mental luxuriance. Sometimes he is 


funk in deſpair, and perceives falſe de- 
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licacy daily gaining ground, and ſume- 
times brightens his cohnenance with a 
gleam of hope, and pr=:difs the revival 
of the true ſublime. He then fulmi- 


nates his loudeſt cenſures againit the 


monkiſh barharity of rhyme; wonde s 
how heings thit pretend to reaſon can 
be pleaſed with one line always ending 
like another; tells how unjuſtly and un- 
naturally tenſe is ſacrificed to found ; 
how often the beſt thoughts are mangied 


by the n--effity of confining or cxtend- 


ing iher.; the dimenſions of a couplet; 
and rejo1:-s that genius has, in our days, 
ſhaken off the ſhackles which had en- 
cumbered it ſo long. Vet he allows that 


_ rhyme may ſometimes be borne, if the 


lines be often broken, and the pauſes 
judiciouſly diverſified. _ 

From blank verſe he makes an eaſy 
tranſition to Milton, whom he produces 
as an example of the flow advance of 


laſing reputations Milton is the only 


writer 1n whoſe books Minim can read 
for ever without wearinels. What cauſe 
it is that exempts this pleaſure from ſa- 
tiety he has long and diligentiy enquir- 
ed, and believes it to conſiſt in the per- 


petual variation of the numbers, by 


which the ear is gratified and the atten- 
tion awakened. The lines that are com- 


monly thought rugged and unmuſical, 


he conceives to have heen written to tem- 
per the melodious luxury of the reſt, or 
to expreſs things by a proper cadence; 
for he ſcarcely finds a verſe that has not 
this favourite beauty; he deelaresthat he 
could ſhiver in a hot-houſe when hereads 
that | 
1 © The ground 
Burns frore, and cold performs th effect 
of fire; 

and that when Milton bewails his blind - 
neſs; the vei ſe | 


* So thick a drop ſerene has quench's theſe 


orbs, | 
has, he knows not how, ſomething that 


ſtrikes him with an obſcure ſenſation like 


that which he fancies would be felt from 
che found of darkneſs. | 
Minim is not ſo confident of his rules 


of judgment as not very eagerly to 
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catch new light from the name of the 
author. He is coramonly ſo prudent as 
to ſpare thoſe whom he cannot refiſt, 
unleſs, at will ſometimes happen, he 
fin!s the publick c mbine. againſt 
them. But a freſu pretender io fame he 
is ſtrongly inclined to cenſure, till his 
own honour requires that he commend 
him. Till he kvows the ſucceſs of a 
compoſition, he intrenches himſelf in 
genera] terms; there are ſome new 
thoughts and b autiful paſſages, but 
there is likewiſe much which he would 
have adviſed the author to expunge. 
He has ſeveral favourite epithets, of 
which he has never ſettled the meaning, 
but which are very commodiouſly ap- 
plied to books which he has not read, or 
cannot underſtand. One is manly, an- 
other is dry, another „i, and another 


flimſy ; ſometimes he diſcovers delicac 


of ſtyle, and ſometimes meets with 
range expreſſions. 


He is never lo great, or fo happy, as 


when a youth of promiſing parts is 
brought to receive his directions for the 
proſecution of his ſtudies. He then puts 
on a very ſerious air; he adviſes the pu- 
pil to read none but the bett authors, 
and, when he finds one congenial to his 
own mind, to ftudy his beauties, but 


avoid his faults; and, when he ſiis down 


to write, to conſider how his favourite 
author would think at the preſent time 
on the preſent occaſion. He exhorts 
him to catch thoſe moments when be 
finds his thoughts expanded and his ge- 
nius exalted, but to take care leſt ima- 
gination hurry him beyond the bounds 
of nature. He holds diligence the mo- 
ther of ſucceſs; yet enjoins him, with 


great earneſtnels, not to read more than 


he can digeſt, and not to confuſe his 
mind by purſuing ſtudies of contrary 
tendencies: He tells him, that every 
man has his genius, and that Cicero 
could never be a poet. The boy retires 
illuminated, reſolves to follow his ge- 
nius, and to think how Milton would 
have thought; and Minim feaſts upon 


his own beneficence till another day 


brings another pupil. 45 
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Ne LXII. SATURDAY, JUNE 23- 


TO THE IDLER. 
sta, 
N opinion prevails almoſt univer- 
ſally in the world, that he who has 
money has every thing. This is not a 
modern paradox, or the tenet of a ſmall 
and obſcure ſe, but a perſuaſion which 
appears to have operated upon molt 
minds in all ages, and which is ſup- 
ported by authorities ſo numerous and 
fo cogent, that nothing but long expe- 
rience could have given me confidence 
to queſtion it's truth. | 
But experience is the teſt by which all 
the philoſophers of the preſent age agree 
that ſpeculation muſt be tried; and I may 
be therefore allowed to doubt the power 
of money, ſince I have been a long time 
rich, and have not yet found that riches 


can make me happy. 


My father was a farmer, neither 
wealthy nor indigent, who gave me a 
better education than was ſuitable to my 
birth, becauſe my uncle in the city de- 
ſigned me for his heir, and deſired that 
I might be bred a gentleman. My un- 


cle's wealth was the perpetual ſubject of 


converſation in the houſe; and when any 
little misfortune befell us, or any mor- 
tification dejected us, my father always 
exhorted me to hold up my head, for my 
uncle would never marry. 

My uncle, indeed, kept his promiſe. 
Having his mind completely buſied be- 
tween his warehouſe and the Change, he 
felt no tediouſneſs of life, nor any want 
of domeſtick amuſements. When my 


father died, he received me kindly; but, 


after a few months, finding no great 


_ Pleaſure in the converſation of each 


other, we parted, and he remitted me a 
fmall annuity, on which I lived a quiet 
and ſtudious life, without any with to 
grow great by the death of my bene- 
factor. | 

But thovgh I never ſuffered any ma- 


Hhgnant impatience to take hold on my 


mind, I could not forbear ſometimes to 
zmagine to myſelf the pleaſure of being 
rich; and when I read of diverſions and 


magniĩficence, reſolved to try, when time 


ſhould put tle trial in my power, what 
pl:afure they could afford. 

My uncle, in the latter ſpring of his 
life, when his ruddy cheek and his firm 


nerves promiſed him a long and healthy 
age, died of an apoplexy. His death 
gave me neither joy nor ſorrow. He did 
me „ and I regarded him with gra- 
An but I could not pleaſe him, and 
therefore could not love him. 
He had the policy of little minds, who 
love to ſurprize; and having always re- 
reſented his fortune as leſs than it was, 
had, I ſuppoſe, often gratified himſelf 
with thinking, how I ſhould be de- 
lighted to find myſelf twice as rich as 1 
expected. My wealth was ſuch as ex- 
ceeded all the ichemes of expence which 
1 had formed, and I ſoon began to ex- 
pand my thoughts, and lock round for 
ſome purchale of felicity. 8 
The met ſtriking effect of riches is 
the ſplendour of dreſs, which every man 


has obſerved to enforce reſpect, and fa - 


cilitate reception; and my firſt defire was 
to be fine. I ſent for a taylor who was 
employed by the nobility, and ordered 
ſuch a ſuit of cloaths as I had often 
looked on with involuntary ſubmiſſion, 
and am aſhamed to remember with what 
flutters of expeQation I waited for the 
hour when I ſhould iſſue forth in all the 
ſplendour of embroidery. The cloaths 
were brought, and for three days I ob- 
ſerved many 
I paſſed: but I felt myſelf obſtrufted in 
the common intercourſe of civility, by 
an uneaſy conſciouſneſs of my new ap- 
pearance; as I thought myſelf more ob- 
ſerved, I was more anxious about my 
mien and behaviour; and the mien which 
is formed by care is commonly ridicu · 
lous. A ſhort time accuſtomed me to 
myſelf, and my dreſs was without pain, 
and without pleaſure. | 


For a little while I tried to be a rake, 


but I began too late; and having by na- 
ture no turn for a frolick, was in great 
danger ofending in a drunkard. A fe- 
ver, in which not one of my companions 
paid me a vilit, gave me time for re- 
flection. I found that there was no great 
pleaſure in breaking windows and lying 
in the round-houſe;. and reſolved to aſ- 
ſociate no longer with thoſe whom, 
though I had treated and bailed them, 
I could not make friends. 

I then changed my meaſures, kept 
running horſes, and had the comfort of 


ſeeing 


es turned towards me as 
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ſeeing my name very often in the news. 
I had a cheſnut horſe, the grandſon of 
Childers, who won four plates, and ten 
by - matches; and a bay filly, who car- 
ried off the five years old plate, and was 
expected to perform much greater ex- 
ploits, when my broke her wind, 
becauſe I happened to catch him ſelling 
oats for beer. This happineſs was ſoon 
at an end; there was no pleaſure when 
I loſt, and when I won I could not 
much ex alt myſelf by the virtues of my 
horſe. I grew aſhamed of the company 
of jockey lords, and reſolved to 
no more of my time in the ſtable. 

It was now known that I had money, 


and would ſpend it; and I paſſed four 
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months in the company of architects, 
whoſe whole buſineſs was to perſuade me 
to build a houſe. I told them that I had 
more room than I wanted, but could 
not get rid of their importunities. A 
new plan was brought me every morn- 
ing; till at laſt my conſtancy was over- 
wered, and I began to build. The 
appineſs of building laſted but a little 
while, for though I love to ſpend, I hate 
to be cheated; and I ſoon found, that to 
build is to be robbed. 

How I proceed in the purſuit of hap- 
pineſs, you ſhall hear when I find my- 
ſelf diſpoſed to write. 

Im, Sir, &c. 
T1. RAxGER, 


No LXIII. SATURDAY, JUNE 30. 


1 natural progreſs of the works 


ot men is from 1udeneſs to conve- 
nience, from convenience to elegance, 
and from elegance to nicety. 

The firſt labour is enforced by neceſ- 
ſity. The ſavage finds himſelf incom- 
moded by heat and cold, by rain and 
wind; he ſhelters himſelf in the hollow 
of a rock, and learns todig a cave where 
tnere was none before. He finds the fun 
and the wind excluded by the thicket; 
and when the accidents of the chace, or 
the convenience of paſturage leads him 
into more open piaces, he forms a 
ticker for himſelt, by planting ſtakes 


at proper diſtances, and laying branches 


from one to another. 

The next gradation of ſkill and in- 
duſtry produces a houſe, cloſed with 
doors, and divided by partitions; and 
apartments are multiplied and ditpoſed 
according to the various degrees of power 
or invention; improvement ſucceeds im- 
prove ment, as he that is freed from a 
greater evil grows impatient of a Jeſs, 
mull eaſe in time is advanced to pleaſure. 
The mind {et free from the importu- 
nities of natural want, gains leiſure to 
go in ſearch of ſuperfluous gratifications, 
and adds to the uſes of habitation the 
delights of proſpect. Then begins the 
reign of ſyminetry; orders of architec - 
ture are invented, and one part of the 
edifice is conformed to another, without 
any other reaſon than that the eye may 
not be offended, 

The paſſage is very ſhort from ele- 
gance to luxury, Tonick and Corin- 


thian columns are ſoon ſucceeded by gilt 


cornices, inlaid floors, and petty orna- 


ments, which ſhew rather the wealth 
than the taſte of the poſſeſſor. 
Language proceeds, like every thing 
elſe, through improvement to degene- 
racy. The rovers who firſt take poſleſſion 
of a country, having not many ideas, 
and thoſe not nicely modified or diicri- 
minated, were contented, it by general 
terms and abrupt ſentences they could 
make their thoughts known to one an- 
other; as life begins to be more regu- 
lated, and property to become limited, 
diſputes mult be decided, 2nd claims ad- 
juited; the differences of things are 
noted, and diſtinctneſs and propriety ot 
expreſſion become neceſſary. In time, 
happineſs and plenty give riſe to curio- 
ſity, and the — are culuvated tor 
eate and pleaſure; to the arts which are 
now to be taught, emulation ſoon adds 
the art of teaching; and the ſtudious 
and ambitious contend, not only who 
ſhall think beſt, but who ſhall tell their 
thoughts in the moſt pleaſing manner. 
Then begin the arts of rhetor:ck and 
pans the regulation of figures, the ſe- 
e&tion of words, the modulation of Pe- 
riods, the graces of tranſition, the com- 
plication of clauſes, and all the delica- 
cies of ſtyle and ſubtilties of compoſi- 
tion; uſeful while they advance peripi- 
cuity, and laudable while they increaſe 
pleaſure; but ealy to be refined by need - 
lets ſcrupuloſity till they ſhall more em- 
varraſs the writer than aſſiſt the reader 
of delight him. | 
The 
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The firſt ſtate is commonly antece- 
dent to the practice of writing; the ig- 
norant eſſays of imperfe& dition paſs 


away with the ſavage generation that ut- 


tered them. No nation can trace their 
language beyond the ſecond | mg. and 
even of that it does not often happen 
that many monuments remain. 

The fate of the Engliſh tongue is like 
that of others. We know nothing of 
the ſcanty jargon of our barbarous an- 
ceſtors, -but we have ſpecimens of our 
language when it began to he adapted 
to civil and religious purpoſes, and find 
n ſuch as might naturally be expected, 
artleſs and ſimple, unconnected and con- 
ciſe. The writers ſeem to have deſired 
little more than to be underſtood, and 
perhaps ſeldom aſpired to the praiſe of 
pleaſing. Their verſes were conſidered 
chiefly as memorial, and therefore did 
not differ from proſe but by the meaſure 
or the rhyme. 

In this ſtate, vanied a little according 
to the different purpoſes or abilities of 


writers, our language may be faid to 


have continued to the time of Gower, 
whom Chaucer calls his maſter; and 


who, however obſcured by his ſcholar's 
popularity, ſeems juſtly to claim the ho- 
nour which has been hithertc denied 
him, of ſhewing his countrymen that 
ſomething more was to be deſired, and 
tnat Engliſh verſe might be exalted into 
poetry. | | 
From the time of Gower and Chau 

cer, the Engliſh writers have ſtudied ele- 
gance, and advanced their language, by 
ſueceſſive improvements, to as much har- 
mony as it can eaſily receive, and as much 
copiouſneſs as human knowledge has hi- 
therto required. Theſe advances have 
not been made at all times with the ſame 
diligence or the ſame ſucceſs. Negli- 
gence has ſuſpended the courſe of im- 
provement, or affectation turned it aſide: 
time has elapſed with little change, or 
change has been made without amend. 
ment. But elegance has been long kept 
in view with attention as near to con- 
ſtancy as life permits, till every man now 
endeavours to excel others in accuracy, 
or outſhine them in ſplendour of ſtyle; 
and the danger is, leſt care ſhould too 
ſoon paſs to affectation. | 


Na LXIV. SATURDAY, JULY 7. 


TO THE IDLER, 
$185 | | | 
A $ Nature has made every man de- 
firous uf happineſs, I flatter my- 
ſelf, that you and your readers cannot 
but feel ſome curiotity to know the ſe- 


quel of my ſtory: for though, by trying 
n ares I have: 


the different ſchemes of pleaſure, I ha 
yet found nothing in which I could fi- 
nally acquielce; yet the narrative of my 


attempts will not be wholly without uſe, 


ſince we always approach nearer to 
truth as we detect more and more varie- 
tics of error. 

When LI had fold my racers, and put 
the orders of architefture out of my 
head, my next reſolution was to be a fine 
gentleman. I frequented the polite cot- 
tce-houſes, grew acquainted with all the 
men of humour, and gained the right of 
howing familiarly to half the nobility. 
In this new ſcene of life my great labour 
was to learn to laugh. I had been uſed 
to conſider laughter as the effect of mer- 
riment, but I ſoon learned that it is 
one of the arts of adulation, and, from 
laughing only to ſhew that I was pleaſe 


ed, I now began to laugh when I wiſhed 


to pleaſe. This was at firſt very di- 


cult. I ſometimes heard the ftory with 
dull indifference, and, not exalting my- 
ſelf to merriment by due gradations, 
burſt out ſuddenly into an aukward 
noiſe, which was not always favourably 


interpreted. Sometimes I was behind 


the reſt of the company, and loft the 
grace of laughing by delay; and ſome- 
times, when I began at therighttime, was 
deficient in loudneſs or in length. Bur, 
by diligent imitation of the beit models, 
I attained at lait fuch flexibility of 
muſcles, that 1 was always a welcome 
auditor of a ſtory, and got the reputa- 
tion of a good-natured tellow. 

This was fomething; but much more 
was to he done, that 1 might be univer- 
ſally allowed to be a fine gentleman. I 


appeared at court on all publick days, 
betted at gaming-tables, and played at 


all the routs of eminence. I went ever 
night to the opera, took a fidler of diſ- 


puted merit under my protection, be- 


came the head of a muſical faction, and 
had ſometimes concerts at my own 
Hovfr. 
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houſe. TI once t to have attained 
the higheſt rank of elegance, by taking 
a forcign finger into keeping. But my 
favourite fidler contrived to be arreſted 
on the night of a concert, for a finer 
ſuit of cloaths than I had ever preſumed 
to wear, and 1 loſt all the fame of pa- 
tronage by refuſing to bail him. 

My next ambition was to fit for my 
picture. I ſpent a whole winter in go- 
ing frem painter to painter, to beſ] 

a whole length of one, and a half length 
of another; 1 talked of nothing but at- 
titudes, draperies, and proper lights; 
took my friends to ſee the pictures after 
every fitting; heard every day of a won- 
derful performer in crayons and mi- 
niature, and ſent my pictures to be co- 
pied ; was told by the judges that they 
were not like, and was ecommended to 


other artiſts. At length, being not able 


to pleaſe my friends, I grew leſs pleaſed 
myſelf, and at lait reſolved to think no 
more about it. 

It was impoſſible to live in total i 17 
neſs; and, wandering about in fearch 
ſomething to du, I was invited to a 
weekly fheeting of virtuoſos, and felt 
myſelf inſtantaneouſly. ic ed with an 
unextinguiſhable ardour for all natural 


curioſities. I ran from auction to auction, 
became a critic in ſh-'!s and foaſſils, 
bought a hortus ficcus oi ineſtimable va- 


Ine, and purchaſed à ſecret art of pre- 
ſerving inſets, which made my collec- 


tion the envy of the other philoſophers. 


I found this pleaſure miugled with much 
vexation. All the faults , my life were 
for nine months circulated thyoug!;: the 
town with the moſt active maligmty, 


becauſe I happened to catch a moth of 


ptcuhar variegation; and hecauſe I once 


out-bid all the lovers of ſhells and car- 


ried off a Nautilus, it was hinied that 
the validity of my uncle's will ought 
to be diſputed, I will not deny that I 
was very proud both of the moth and of 
the ſhell, and gratified myſelf with the 


HE ſequel of Clarendon's Hiſtory, 


at laſt happily puliithed, is an ac- 


ceſſion to Engliſh 4it-rature equally 
agreeable to the ad nireis of elegance 


aud the lovers of truth; many doubtful 


facts may now be aſcertained, and many 


envy of my companions, perhaps mor® 
than became a benevolent being. But 
in time I grew weary of being hated for 
that which produced no advantage, gaye 
my ſhells to children that wanted play- 
things, and ſuppreſſed the art of drying 
butterflies, becauſe I would not tempt 
Idleneſs and Cruelty to kill them. 

I now began to feel life tedious, and 
wiſhed to ſtore myſelf with friends, with 
whom I might grow old in the inter- 
change of henevolence. I had ob- 
ſerved that popularity was moſt eaſily 
cr by an open table, and therefore 

ired a French cook, furniſhed my fide- 
board with great magnificence, filled my 
cellar with wines of pompous appella- 
tions, bought every thing that was dear 
before it was good, and invited all thoſe 
who were moſt famous for judging of a 
dinner. In three weeks my cook gave me 
warning, and, upon enquiry, told me 
that Lord Quealy, who dined with me 
the day before, had ſent him an offer of 
double wages. My pride prevailed, I 


raiſed his wages, and invited his jord- 


ſhip to another feaſt, I love plain meat, 
and was therefore ſoon weary of ſpread- 
ing a table of which I could not partake. 


I found that my gueſts, when they went 


away, criticiſed their entertainment, and 
cenſured my prefuſion; my cook thought 
himſelf neceſſary, and took upon him 
the direction of the houſe; and I could 
not rid myſelf of flatterers, or break 
from ſlavery, but by ſhutting up my 
houſe, and declaring my reſolution to 
live in lodgings. 7 
After all this, tell me, dear Idler, 
what I miſt do next. I have health, 1 
have money, and hope that I have un- 
derſtanding; yet, with all theſe, I have 
never yet heen able to paſs a ſingle day 
which I did not wiſh at an end before 
ſun-ſet. Tell me, dear Idler, what 1 
ſhail do. I am your humble ſervant, 
Tim. RANGER. 


Ne Lxv. SATURDAY, JULY 14. 


queſtions, atter long debate, may he de- 
termined hy decilive authority. He that 
records tranſadt ions in which himtelf 
was engaged, has not only an opportu. 
nity of knowing innumerable particu- 
lars which eſcape ſpectators, but has his 
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natural powers exalted by that ardour, 
which always riſes at the remembrance 
of our own importance, and by which 
every man is enabled to relate his own 
actions better than another's. 

Ihe difficulties through which this 
work has truggled into light, and the 
delays with which our hopes have been 
long mocked, naturally lead the mind 


to the conſideration of the common fate 


of poſthumous compoſitions. 

e who ſecs himſelf ſurrounded by 
admirers, and whoſe vanity is hourly 
ſeaſted with all the Juxuries of ſtudied 


praiſe, is eaſily perſuaded that his influ- 


ence will be extended beyond his life; 


that they who cringe in his preſence will 
reverence his memory; and that thoſe 


who are proud to be numbered among 
his friends, will endeavour to vindicate 
his choice by zeal for his reputation. 
With h like theſe, to the execu- 
tors of Swift was committed the hiſtory 


of the laſt years of Queen Anne, and to 


thoſe of Pope the works which remained 
unprinted in his cloſet. The perform- 
ances of Pope were burnt by thoſe whom 
he had perhaps ſelected from all man- 
kind as moſt likely to publiſh them; and 


the hiftory had hkewiſe p:riſhed, had 


not a ſtraggling tranſcript fallen into 


buſy hands. 


The papers left in the cloſet of Peireſc 
lied his heirs with a whole winter's 
fuel; and many of the labours of the 
learned Biſhop Lloyd were conſumed in 
the kitchen of his deſcendants. 

Some works, indeed, have eſcaped to- 
tal deſtruction, but yet have had reaſon 
to lament the fate of orphans expoſed to 
the frauds of ur faithful guardians. How 
Hale would have borne the mutilaticus 


which his Pleas of the Crown have ſuf- 


fered from the ediior, they who know 
His character will eaſily conceive. 
Ine original copy of Burnet's IIiſ. 


tory, though promiſed to ſome publick 


library®*, has never been given; and who 
then can prove the fidelity of the publi- 
cation, when the authenticity of Claren - 
don's Hiftory, though printed with the 
ſanct ion of one of the nirſt univerbities of 
the world, had not an unexpected ma- 
yuſcript been happily diſcovered, would, 


with the help of factions credulity, have 
been brought into queſtion by the two 
loweſt of ail human beings, a ſcribbler 
for a party, and a commiſſioner of ex. 
ciſe? ä | 
Vanity is often no leſs miſchievous 
than negligence or diſkoneity. He that 
poſſeſſes a valuable manuſcript, hopes to 
raiſe it's eſteem by concealmer:t, and de- 
lights in the diftinftion which he ima- 
ines himſelf to obtain by keeping the 
ey of a treaſure which he neither vſes 
nor imparts. From him it falis to ſome 
other owner, leis vain but more neghi. 
gent, who conſiders it as uſeleſs lumber, 
and rids himſelf of the incumbrance. 
Yet there are ſome works which the 
authors muſt conſign unpupbliſned to 
poſterity, however uncertain be the 
event, however hopeleſs be the truſt. 
He that writes the hiffory of his own 
times, if he adheres ſteadily to truth, 
will write that which his own times will 
not eaſily endure, He muſt be content 
to repolite his book till all private paſ- 
Sons ſhall — love and hatred 
ve way to curiolity, 
822 . labours of half 
their life to their executors and to chance, 
becauſe they will not ſend them abroad 
unfiniſhed; and are vnableſto finiſh them, 
having preſcribed to themſelves ſuch a 
degree of exactneſs as human diligence 


can ſcarcely attain. Lloyd, fays Bur- 


net, did not lay out his learning with 
© the ſame diligence as he laid it in. He 
was always heſitating and enquiring, 


raiſing objections and removing them, 


and waiting for clearer light and fuller 
diſcovery. Baker, after many years paſt 
in biography, left his manuſeripts to be 
buried in a library, becauſe that was im- 


perſect which could never be perfefed. 


Of theſe learned men, let thoſe who 
aſpire to the ſame praiſe, iunitate the di- 
ligence, and avoid the {crupuloſny. Let 
it be always remembered that life -is 


ſhort, that knowledge is endleſs, and 
that many doubts deſerve not to be 


cleared. Let thoſe whom nature and 
ſtudy have qualified to teach mankind, 
tell us what they have learncd while they 
are yet able to tell it, and truſt their re- 
putation only to themielves. | 


it would be proper *5 repoſite, in ſome publick place, the manuſcript of Clarenddn, 
ich nas not eſ2yec all ſuſpicion of enfaithful publication. e VI 
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THE TDLER, 


Ne LXVE, SATURDAY, JULY 21. 


A TO complaiut is more frequently re- 
dated anang the learned, than 
that of the waſte made by time among 
the labours of Antiquity. Of thoſe who 
once filled the civilized world with their 
renown, nothing is now left but their 
names, which are left only to raiſe de- 
fires that never can be ſatisfied, and for- 
row which never can be comforted. 


Had all the writings of the ancients 


been faithfully delivered down from age 


to age, had the Alexandnan library been 
ſpared, and the Palatine repoſitories re- 
mained unimpaired, how much might 
we have ay wp” of 1 x ny — 1 
doomed to be ignorant! many la- 
borious enquiries, and dark conj 

how many cellations of broken hints 
and mutilated es, might have been 
ſpared! We ſhould have known the ſuc- 
of princes, the revolutions of 
empire, the actions of the great, and 
inious of the wiſe, the laws and con- 


keeping what had acquired; we 
* — the gradatious of ci- 
vility, and travelled upward to the ori- 
ginal of things by the light of hiſtory, 
ull in remoter times it had glimmered in 
fable, and at laſt ſunk into darkneſs. 
If the works of imagination had been 
leſs diminiſhed, it is likely that all fu- 
ture times might have been ſupphed with 
incxhauflible amuſement by the fiftions 
of Antiquity. The tragedies of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides would have ſhewn all 
the ſtronger ns in all their diver- 
comedies of Menander 
would have furniſhed all the maxims of 
domeſtic life. Nothing would have been 
neceſſary to moral witdora but to have 
ſtudied theſe great maſters, whoſe know- 
ledge would have guided doubt, and 
whoſe authority would have filenced 
cavils. | | 
Such are the thonghts that riſe in 
every ſtudent, when his curioſity is elud- 
ed, and his ſearches are fruſtrated; yet 


portance. The general ten 


it may perhaps be donbted, whether our 
complaints are not ſometimes inconſide- 
rate, and whether we do not imagine 
more evil than we feel. Of the Ancients, 
enough remains to excite our emulation, 
and direct our endeavours. Many of 
the works which time has left us, we 
know to have been thoſe that were mott 
eſteemed, and which Antiquity itſelf 
conſidered as models; ſo that, having 
the originals, we may withont much re- 
oret loſs the imitations. The obſcunty 
which the want of contem writers 
often only darkens fingle paſ- 
ſages, and thoſe commonly of flight im- 
dency of every 
piece may be known; and though that 
diligence deſerves praiſe which leaves no- 
thing unexamined, yet it's miſcarriages 
are not much to be lamented; for the 
moſt uſeful truths are always univerſal, 
and unconnected with accidents and 


he» | 
Such is the general conſpiracy of hu- 


man nature againſt contemporary merit, 


that if we had inherited from antiquity 
enough to afford employment for the la- 
borious, and amuſement for the idle, I 
know not what room would have been 
left for modern genius or modern induſ- 
try; almoſt every ſubje& would have 
been pre- occupied, and every ſtyle would 
have been fixed by a precedent from 
which few would have ventured to de- 
part. Every writer would have had a 
rival, whoſe ſuperiority was already ac- 
knowledged, and to whoſe fame his 
work would, even before it was ſeen, be 
marked out for a ſacrifice. | 
We ſee how little the united experi- 
ence of mankind has been able to add 
to the heroic characters diſplayed by 
Homer, and how few incidents the fer- 
tile imagination of modern Italy has yet 
produced, which may not be found in 
the Iliad and Odyfley. It :s likely, that 
if all the works of the Athenian philo- 
ſoph*rs had been extant, Malbranche 
ans Locke would have been condemned 
to be ſilent readers of the ancient meta- 
phy ſicians; and it is apparent, that if 
the old writers had all remained, the 
Iller could not have written a diſqui- 
ſition on the loſs, 1 
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THE IDLER, 


No LXVII. SATURDAY, JULY 28. 


TO THE IDLER. 
ain, 


IN the ohſervations which vou have 
made on the various opinions and 
urſuits of mankind, you mult often, 
in terary conv-rtations, have met wit! 
men who conſider Piſſipation as the 
great enemy of the intellect; and main- 
rain, that in proportion as the ſtudent 
keeps himſelf within the bounds of a 
ſortied plan, he will more certainly ad- 
vance in ſcience. 

This opinion is, perhaps, generally 
tric; yet, when we contemplate the in- 
quibtive nature of the human mind, and 
„'s perpetual impatience of al! reſtraint, 
it may be doubted whether the faculties 
Ty not be contracted by confining the 
attention; and whether it may not !tume- 
times he proper to riſque the certainty of 
little for the chance o much. Acqui- 
ſitions of knowiclge, like hlazes of ge- 


nins. are often fortuitous. Thoſe wno 


had propoſed to themſelves a methodical 
courſe of reading, light by accident on 
a new hook, which ſeizes their thoughts 
and kindlcs their curioſity, and opens 
an unexpected profpet, to which the 
way which they had preicribed to them- 
ſelves would never have conducted them. 
To enforce and illuftrate my m-aning, 

T have fent you a journal of three days 
t ap:oyment, found among the papers of 
a late intimate acquaintance; who, as 
will plainly appear, was a man of vat 
detigns, and ot? vaitp:itormances, though 
he ſometimes deſigned one thing and 
e ae, another. I allow that the 
pectator's inimitable productions of 
this kind may well diſco'irage all ſubſe- 
quent ones Fg but, as the ſubject of 


this is d iiſerent from that of any which 
the Spectator has given us, I leave it to 


you to publiſh or ſuppreſs it. 


« M:m. Thc following three days I 
propoſe to give np to reading; and in- 
ten“ l. Rar all the delays which have ob- 
traded the:nſelves upon me, to finiſti my 


Eſay on the Extent of the Mento! Pazvers; 


to revite my Treatiſe on Legick; to begin 
the Efick which I have long projected; 
to proceed in my perutal of the Scrip- 


tures with Gretius's Comment; and at my 
leiſure to regale myſelf with the works of 


clafhcks, ancient and modern, and to 


finiſh my Oe 10 Aftronomy. 

« Monday.) Deſigned to riſe at fix, 
but, by my fervant's lazineſs, my fire 
was not lighted before eight, when 1 
dropped into a flumher that lafted ti! 
ninc; at which time I roſe, and, after 
breakfaſt, at ten fat down to ſtudy, pro- 
poſing to begin upon my Eſſay; but find. 
ing oecaſion to conſult a paſſage in Plato, 
was abſorbed in the pcruſal of the Re- 
pub lick till twelve. I had neglected to 
forbil company, and now enters Tom 
Car:lcfs, who, after half an hour's chat, 
inſiſted upon my going with him to en- 
joy an abſuid character, that he had ap- 
pointed, by an advertiſement, to meer 
him at a particular coffee - houſe. After 
we had for ſome time entertained our- 
ſelyes with him, we ſallied out, deſign- 
ing each to repair to his home; but, as 
it fel] out, coming up in the ſtreet to a 
man, whoſe ſteel by his fide declare. 


him a butcher, we overheard him open- 


ing an addreſs to a gentecliſh fort of 
young lady, whom he walked with— 


© Mits, though your father is maſter of 


© a coal-highiter, and you will be a great 


© fortune, tis true; = I wiſh I may be 


cut into quarters if it is not only love, 
and not luere of gain, that is my mo- 


© tive for offering terms of marriage.” 


As this lover proceeded in his ſpeech, he 
miſled us the length of thre: ſtreets, in 
admiration at the unlimite ! power of the 
tender paſſion, that could ſoften even 
the heart of a butcher. We then ad- 
journed to a tavern, and from thence to 
one of the publick gardens, where I was 
regaled with a mott amuſing variety ot 


men poſſeſſing great talents, ſo diſco- 


loured by atfectation, that they only 
made them emineutly ridiculous; ſnal- 
low things, who, by continual diftipa- 
tion, had annihilated the few 1dras na- 
ture had given them, and yet were cele- 
brated for wonderful preity gentlemer.; 
voung ladies extolled for their wit, be- 
cauſe they were handſome ; illiterate 
empty women as well as men, in high 
life, admired for their knowledge, frem 
their being reſolutely poſitive; and wo- 

men 
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men of real underſtanding ſo far from 
pleaſing the polite million, that they 
trightened them away, and were left 
ſolitary. When we quitted tl. is enter- 
taining ſcene, Tom preſſed me, irre- 
fiſtibly, to ſup wih him. I reached 


home at twelve, and then re Qed, that 


though indeed I had, by rewari.ing va- 
rious characters, improved my inſight 
iato human nature, yet ſtill I had neg- 
lected the ſtudies propoſed, and accord- 
ingly zook-up my Treatiſe on Logtch, to 
give it the intended reviſal, but found 
n ſpirits too much agitated, and could 
not torbear a few ſatyrical lines, under 
the title of The Exvening*s Walk, » 

« Tucſ./ay.)] At breakfaſt, ſeeing my 
Ode to Aſtronomy lying on my del, I was 


ſtruck with a trainof ideas, that I thought 


might contribute to it's improvement. 
] nmediately rang my bell to forbid all 
vintants, when my ſervant opened the 
decor, with—* Sir, Mr. Jeffery Gape.' 


My cup dropped out of one hand, and 


my poem out of the other. I could 
tcarce aſk him to fit; he told me he was 
going to walk, but as there was a like- 
lihood of rain, he would fit with me; he 
ſaid, he intended at firſt to have called 


at Mr. Vacant's, but as he had not ſecn 


me a great while, he did not mind coming 
out of his way to wait on me: I made 


him a bow, but thanks for the favour 


ſtuck in my throat. I aſked him if he 
had been to the coffee-houſe. He re- 
plied, two hours. 

© Under the oppreſſion of this dull in- 
terruption, I ſat looking wiſnfully at the 


clock; for which, to increaſe my ſatis- 


faction, I had choſen the inſcription, 


Art is long, and Life is bort; exchang- 


ing quettions and anſwers at long inter- 
vals, and not without ſome hints that 
the weather-glaſs promiſed fair weather. 


At half an hour after three he told me 


he would treſpaſs on me for a dinner, 
and deſired me to ſend to his houſe for a 
bundle of papers, about incloſing a com- 
mon upon bis eſtate, which he would 
read to me in the evening. I declared 
mylſelt buſy, and Mr. Gape went away. 
Having dined, to compoſe wy cha- 
grin, I took up Virgil, and ſeveral other 
claſſicks, but could not calm my mind, 
or proceed in my ſcheme. At about 
five I laid my hand on a Bible that lay 
2 Rwy at firſt with coldneſs and 
thility; but was imperceptibly en- 
gaged in ao cloſe r ſublime 
mutality, and felt my heart expanded by 


22 


warm philanthropy: and exalted to dig - 
nity of ſentiment; 1 then cenſured my 
too great ſolicitude, and my dif! con- 
ceived at my acquaintance, who had heen 
ſo far from deſigning to offend, that lie 
only meant ſhew kindneſs and reſpeR. 
In this ttrain of mind I wrote An Efay 
on Benewvolence, and An Elegy on ſub- 
lunary Di at pointmenis. When I had 
fiaiſhed theſe, at eleven, I ſupped, and 
recollected how little I had adhered to 
my plan, and almoit queſtioned the poſ- 
ſibility of purſuing any ſettle] and uni- 
form deſign; however, Ius not fo far 
pertuaded of the truth of theſe ſag- 
geſtions, but that TI refolved to try once 
more at my ſcheme. As I oblerved the 
moon ſhining thre oh my window, from 
a calm and bright ſky, ſpangl:d with in- 
numerable ſtars, I ind{lped a pleaung 
meditation on the ſplendid ſcene; and 
finiſhed my Ode 10 4Prciiomp. 

* Wedeſday.) Roſe at ſeven, and em- 
ployed three hours in perut>] of the 
Scriptures with Grotius's Commeiit; and 
after breakfalt fell into meditation con- 
ceruing my projected Epick; and being 
in ſome doubt as to the particular lives 
of ſome heroes, whom I propoſed to ce- 
lebrate, I conſulted Bayle and Moꝛeri, 
and was engaged two hours in examin- 
ing various lives and characters, but then 
reſolved to go to my employment. When 
T was ſeated at my deſk, and began to 
feel the glowing ſucceſſion of poetical 
ideas, my ſervant brought me a letter 
from a lawyer, requiring my inſtant at- 
tendance at Gray's Inn for half an hour, 
I went full of vexation, and was ins 
volved in buſineſs till eight at night; 
and then, being too much fatigued to 
ſtudy, ſupped, and went to bed. 


Here my friend's journal concludes, 
which perhaps is pretty much a picture 
of the manner in which many proſecute 
their ſtudies. I therefore reſolved to lend 
it you, imagining, that if you think it 
worthy of appearing in your paper, ſome 
of your readers may receive entertain- 
ment by recognizing a reſemblance be- 
tween my friend's conduct and their 
own. It muſt be left to the Idler accu- 
rately to aſcertain the proper methods of 
advancing in literature; but this one po- 
fition, deducible from what has been 
faid above, may, I think, be reaſonably . 
aſſerted, that he who finds himſelf ſtrong- 
ly attracted to any particular ſtudy, 
though it may __ to be out of his 
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tain that which a warm inclination Ri. 
„ him of 1 than that at 
whic a preſcri w compels him to 
toil. I am, &c. 


propoſed ſcheme, if it is not trifling or 
vicious, had hetter continue his applica- 
tion to it, ſince it is likely that he will, 
with much more eaſe and expedition, at- 


Ne LXVII. SATURDAY, AUGUST 4. 


| MONG the fudies which have 

exerciſed the ingenious and the 
learned for more than three ccnturics, 
none has been more diligently or more 
ſucceſsfully cultivated than the art of 
Tranſlation; by which the impediments 
which bar the way to ſcience are, in 
ſome meaſure, removed, and the mul- 


tiplicity of languages becomes leſs in- 


commodious. | 
Of every other kind of writing the an- 


_ cients have left us models which all ſuc- 


cceding ages have labonred to imitate; 
but Tranſlation may juſtly be claimed 
by the moderns as their own. In the 
fiſt ages of the world inſtruction was 
commonly oral, and learning tradi- 


tional, and what was not written could 


not be tranſlated. When alphabctical 


wiiting made the conveyance of opinions 
and the tranſmiſſion of events more eaſ. 
and certain, literature did not flouri 


in more than one country at once, or 
diſtant nations had little commerce with 
each other; and thoſe few whom curio- 


| 45 lent abroad in queſt of improvement, 


ivered their acquiſitions in their own 
manner, deũrous perhaps to be conſi- 
dered as the inventors of that which they 
had learned from others. 

The Greeks for a time travelled into 
Egypt, but they tranſlated no books 
from the Egyptian language; and when 


the Macedomans had overthrown the 


empue of Perſia, the countries that be- 
came ſubject to Grecian dominion ſtu- 
died only the Grecian literature. The 
books of the conquered nations, if they 
had any among them, ſunk into obli- 
vion; Greece conſidered herſelf as the 
miſtreſs if not as the pm of arts, her 
that was ſuppo 
to be known, and, except the ſacred 
writings of the Old Teſtament, I know 
not that the library of Alexandria adopt- 
ed any thing from a foreign tongue. 
- The Romaus confeſſed themſelves the 
ſcholars of the Greeks, and do not ap- 
pear to have expeRed, what has ſince 
happened, that the ignorance of ſuc- 
cceding ages would prefer them to their 


teachers. Every man who in Rome 


aſpired to the praiſe of literature, thought 
it neceflary to learn Greek, and had no 
nerd of verſions when they could ſtudy 
the originals. Tranſlation, however, was 
not wholly neglected. Dramatick poems 
could be underſtood by the people in no 
language but their own, and the Ro- 
mans were ſometimes entertained with 
the tragedies of Euripides and the come - 
dies of Menander. Other works were 
ſometimes attempted; m an old ſcholiaſt 
there is mention of a Latin Thad, and 
we have not wholly loſt Tully's verſion 


of the poem of Aratus; but it does not 


appear that any man grew eminent by 
interpreting another, and perhaps it 
was more frequent to tranſlate for exer- 
ciſe or amuſement, than for fame. 

The Arabs were the firſt nation who 
felt the ardour of Tranſlation 3 when 
they had ſubdued the eaſtern provinces 


of the Greek empire, they found their 


captives wiſer than themſelves, and made 


haſte to relieve their wants by imparted 


knowledge. They diſcovered that many 
might grow wiſe by the labour of a few, 


and that improvements might be made 


with ſpeed, when had the knowledge 
of former in their own language. 
They therefore made haſte to lay hold 
on medicine and philoſophy, and turned 
their chief authors into Arabic. Whe- 
ther they attempted the poets is not 
known; their literary zeal was vehement, 
but it was ſhort, and probably expired 
before they had time to add the arts of 
elegance to thoſe of neceſſity. 

The ſtudy of ancient literature was 
interrupted in Europe by the irruption 
of the northern nations, who ſubverted 
the Roman empire, and erefted new 
kingdoms with new languages. It is 


not ftrauge, that ſuch confuſion ſhould 


ſuſpend literary attention ; thoſe who 


had immediate difficulties to encounter, 
and immediate miſeries to redreſs; and 
had little leiſure, amidſt the vialence of 
war, the trepidation of flight, the diſ- 


loſt, and thoſe who gained dominion, 


treſſes of forced migration, or the tu- - 


mylts 


at a Lok Ao. - at: tos ts. 6 


life and poſſeſſions were 


mults of unſettled conqueſt, to enquire 
after ſpeculative truth, to enjoy the 
amuſement of imaginary adventures, to 
know the hiſtory of former ages, or ſtudy 
the events of any other lives. But no 
ſooner had _ _ of dominion ſunk 
into order, than learning began in 
to flouriſh in the calm of peace. When 
ure, conve- 
nience and enjoyment were ſoon fought, 
learning was found the higheſt gratifica- 
tion of the mind, and Tranſlation be- 


came one of the means by which it was 


At laſt, by a concurrence of many 
cauſes, the European world was rouzed 
from it's lethargy; thoſe arts which had 
been Jong obſcurely ſtudied in the gloom 
of monaſteries became the general fa- 
vourites of mankind; every nation vied 
with it's neighbour for the prize of kearn- 
ing; the epidemical emulation ſpread 
from ſouth to north, and Curioſity and 
Tranſlation found their way to Britain. 


Ne LXIX. SATURDAY, AUGUST at. 


H; that reviews the progreſs of Eng- 

lim literature, will find that 
Tranſlation was very early cultivated 
among us, but that ſome principles, 
either wholly erroneous or too far ex- 
tended, hindered our ſueceſs from being 
always equal to our diligence. 

Chaucer, who is ly conſidered 
as the father of our poetry, has left a 


verſion of Baetius on the C:mports of Pbi- 


bſophy, the book which ſeems to have 
been the favourite of the middle ages, 
which had been tranſlated into Saxoy by 
King Alfred, and illuſtrated with a co- 
pious Comment aſcribed to Aquinas. Tt 
may be ſuppoſed that Chaucer would ap- 
ply more than common attention to an 
author of ſo much celebrity, yet has at- 
tempted nothing higher than a verſion 
firictly literal, and has degraded the 
paetical parts to proſe, that the conftraint 


of verſification might not obſtruct his 
real for fidelity. 


Caxton taught us Typography about 
the year Oak The 18 
in Engliſh was a tranſlation. Caxton 
was both the tranſlator and printer of 
the Deftruccion of Troye, 2 book which, 
in that infancy of learning, was conſi- 
dered as the beſt account of the fabulous 
ages, aud which, though now driven 


out of notice by authors of no greater 
uſe or value, till continued to be read 


in Caxton's Engliſh to the beginning of 
the preſent century. 5 

Caxton 8 as he hegan, and, 
except the paems of Gower and Chaucer, 
printed nothing but Tranſlations from 
the French, in which the origmal is ſo 
fcrupuloufly followed, that they afford 
us little knowledge of our own language; 
Hough the words are Engliſh, the phraſe 


As learning advanced, new works 
were adopted into our language, but I 
think with little improvement of the art 
of Tranſlation, though foreign nations 
and other languages offered us modes 
of a better method; till in the of 
Elizaheth we began to find that 
liberty was neceſſary to elegance, und 
that elegance was neceſſary to 
reception; ſome eſſays were then made 
upon the Italian poets which deſerve the 
praiſe and gratitude of poſterity. 

But the old praftice was not ſuddenly 
foriaken; Holland filled the nation with 
literal Tranſlation, and, what is yet 
more ftrange, the ſame exactneſs was 
obſtinately practiſed in the verſions of 
the poets. This abſurd labour of con- 
ſtruing into rhyme was countenanced by 
Jonſon in his verfion of Horace; and 
whether it be that more men have learn- 
ing than genius, or that the endeavours 
of that time were more directed towards 
knowledge than delight, the accuracy 
of Jonſon found more imitators than 
the elegance of Fairfax; and May, 
Sandys, and Holiday, confined them - 
ſelves to the toil of rendering line for 
line, not indeed with equal felicity, for 
May and Sandys were poets, and Holi- 
or only a ſcholar and a critick. | 

cltham appears to conſider it as the 
eſtabliſned law of ical Trauflation, 
that the lines ſhould be nerther more nor 
fewer than thoſe of the original; and fo 
long had this prejudice prevailed, that 
Denham praiſes Fanſhaw's verhon of 
Guarini as the example of a new and 
noble auay, as the to break 
the boundaries af caſtofn and affert rhe 
ratural freedom of the Mufe. 

In the general emulation of wit and 
genius which the feſtivity of the Reſto- 

ration 
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ration produced, the poets ſhook off their 
conſtraint, and conſidered Tranſlation 
as no longer confined to ſcrvile cloſeneſs. 
But reformation is ſeldom the work of 

ure virtue or unaſſiſted reaſun. Tranſ- 
ation was improved more by accident 
than conviction. The writers of the 
foregoing age had at leaſt learning 
equal to their genius, and being often 
more able to explain the ſentiments or 
illuſtrate the alluſions of the ancients, 
than to exhibit: heir graces and transfuſe 
their ſpirit, were per hape willing fome- 
times to conceal their want of poetry by 
profuſion of literature, and therefore 
tranſlated literally, that their fidelity 
might ſhelter their inſipidity or harſnneis. 
The wits of Charles's time had ſeldom 
more than ſlight and ſuperficial views, 
and their care was to hide their want of 
learning behind the colours of a gay 
imagination; they therefore tranſlated 
always with freedom, ſometunes with 
licentiouſneſs, and pet haps expected that 
their readersſhould accept ſpritelineſs for 
knowledge, and conſider ignorance and 


miſtake as the impatience and negligence 
of a mind tov rapid to ſtop at difficul- 
ties, and too elevated to deſcend to mi- 
nutenels. 

Thus was Tranſlation made more eaſy 
to the writer, and more delightful to the 
reader; and there is no wonder if eaſe 
and pleaſure have found their advocates. 
The paraphraſtick liberties have been al- 


moſt univerſally admitted; and Sher- 


bourn, whole learning was eminent, and 
who had no need of any excuſe to pals 


ſlightly over obſcurities, is the only 
writer who in later times has attempted” 


to juſtify or revive the ancient feverity. 

There is undoubtedly a mean to be 
obſerved. Dryden ſaw very early that 
cloſeneſs beſt preſerved an author's ſenſe, 


and that freedom beit exhibited his ſſj- 


rit; he therefore will deſerve the higheſt 
praiſe, who can give a repreſentation at 
once faithful and pleaſing, whocan con- 
vey the ſame thoughts with the ſame 
graces, and who when he tranſlates 


changes nothing but the language. 
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EW faults of ſtyle, whether real 
or imaginary, excite the malignity 
of a more numerous clais of readers, 
than the uſe of hard words. | 
kf an author be ſuppoſed to involve 
his thoughts in voluntary vbſcurity, and 
to obſtruct, by unneceſſary difficulties, 
2a mind eager in purſuit of truth; if he 
_ wrrites not to make others learned, but 
to boalt the learning which he poſſcſi-s 
himſelf, and wiſhes to be admired rather 
than underſtood, he countcra&s the firſt 
end of writing, and jutily ſuffers the ut - 
molt ſeverity of cenſure, or the more af 
tlictive ſeverity of negl-&. 

But words are only hard to thoſe who 
do not underſtand them, and the critick 
ought always to enquire, whether he is 
incommoded by the fault of the writer, 
or by his own. - | 

Every author dots not write for every 
reader; many queſtions are ſuch as the 
Illiterate part of mankind can have nei- 
ther intereſt nor pleaſure in diſcuſſing, 
and which therefore it would be an uſe- 
lels endeavour to level with common 
minds, by tireſome circumlocutions or 


laborious explanations; and many fub- 


jeRs of general uſe may be treated in a 
different manner, as the book is intend- 
ed for the learned or the ignorant, 
Diffution and explication are neceſſary to 
the inſtruction of thoſe who, being nei- 
ther able nor accuſtomed to think for 
themſelves, can learn only what is ex- 
preſsly taught; but they who can form 
parallels, diſcover conſequences, and 
multiply concluſions, are beſt pleaſed 
with involution of argument and com- 
preſſion of thought; they deſire only to 


receive the feeds of knowledge which 


they may branch out by their own pow- 
er, to have the way to truth pointed out 


which they can then follow without a 


uide. 

The Guardian directs one of his pu- 
pils to think auith the auiſe, but ſpeak 
with the vulgar. This is a precept ſpe- 
cious enough, but not always practica- 
ble. Difference of thoughts will pro- 
duce difference of language. He that 


thinks with more extent than another + 
will want words of larger meaning; he 


that thinks with more ſubtilry will ſeek 


for terms of more nice diſcrimination; * 


and where is the wonder, ſince words 
are 
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are hut the images of things, that he 
who never knew the originals ſhould 
not know the copics? 

Yer vanity inclines us to find faults 
any where rather than in ovrirlves, He 
that reads and grows no witer, ſeldom 
ſulpeAs his ewn deficiency; but com- 

uns of hard words and obſcure ſen- 
tences, and aſks why books ale written 
which cannot be underſtood. 

Among the hard words which are no 
longer to be uſed, it has been long the 
cultom to number terms of art. Every 
man, ſays Swift, is more able to 
© explain the ſubject of an art than it's 
« profeſſors; a farmer will tell you, in 
« two words, that he has broken his 
© leg; Hut a ſurgeon, after a long diſ- 
© courſe, ſhall leave you as ignorant as 
you were before. This could only 
have been ſaid by ſuch an exact obſerver 
of life, in grat. cation of malignity, or 
in oſtentation of acuteneſs. Every hour 
produces inſtances of the neceſſity of 
terms of art. Mankind could never 
conſpire in un. form affcctation; it is not 
but by neceſſity that every ſcience and 
every trade haus it's peculiar language. 
Tney that contentgthemlelves with ge- 
neral ideas may reſt in gencral terms; 
but thoſe whoic ſtudies or employments 
force them upon cloſer nſpection, muſt 
have names for particular parts, and 
words by which they my expreſs vari- 
ous modes of combination, tuch as none 
but themſelves have occaſion to con- 
nder. 5 
Artiſts are indeed ſometimes ready to 
ſuppole that none can be firangers to 
words to which themſelves are familiar, 
talk to an incidental enquirer as they 
talk to one nother, and make their 
knowledge ridiculous hy injudicious ob- 
truſion. An art cannot be taught but 


preſſion become proper. 
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by it's proper terms, but it is not always 
neceſlary to teach the art. | 

That the vulgar expreſs their thoughts 
clearly is far from true; and what per- 
ſpicuity can be found among them pro- 
ceeds not from the eaſineſs of their lan- 
guage, but the ſhallowneſs of their 
thoughts. He that ſees a building as a 
common ſpeftator, contents himſelf 
with relating that it is great or little, 
mean or ſplendid, lofty or low; all 
theſe words are intelligible and common, 
but they convey no diſtin or limited 
ideas; if he attempts, without the terms 
of architecture, to delineate the parts, 
or enumerate the ornaments, his nzrra- 
tion at once, hecomes unintelligible, 
The terms, ihdeed, generally diſpleaſe, 
becauſe they are underſtood by few; 
but they are little underſtood only be- 
caule few, that look upon an edifice, 
examine it's parts, or analyte it's co- 
lumns into their members. 

The fate of every other art is the 
ſame; as it is curſorily ſurveyed or accu- 
rately examined, different forms of ex- 
In morality it 
is one thing to diſcuſs the niceties of the 
caſuiſt, and another to direct the prac- 
tice of common life. In agriculture, he 
that inſtructs the farmer to plou h and 
ſow, may convey his notions without the 
words which he would find neceflary in 
explaining to philoſophers the proceſs of 
vegetation; and if he, who has nothi 
to do but to he honeſt by the ſhorte 
way, will perplex his mind with ſubtile 
ſpeculations; or if he whoſe tafk is to 
reap and threſh will not be contented 
without examining the evolution of the 
ſeed and circulation of the ſap, the writ- 
ers whom either ſhall conſult are very ht- 
tle to be blamed, though it ſhould fome- 
times happen that they are read in vain. 
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IC K Shifter was born in Cheap- 


avd having peſſed repu- 
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tably chroug ail the claſſes of St. 


Paul's ſchool, las been for tome years 
a ſtudent 1 the Temple. 
nion that intenſe app'icatico dulls the 
faculties, and thinks it neceflary to tem- 
per + ſcverity of the la by books that 
engage the mind, but do not ſatigve it. 
He has therefore made a copious collec- 
dion of plays, poems, and romances, to 


He is of opi- 


which he has recourſe when he fancies 
himſelf tired with ſtatutes and reports, 
and he ſeldom enquires very nicely whe- 
ther he 1s weary or idle. 

Dick has received from his favovrite 
authors very ſtrong impreſſions of 2 
country life; and though his furtheſt 
excurſions have been to Greenwich on 
one fide, and Chelica on the other, he 
has talked for ſeveral years, with great 
pomp of language and elevation of ſen - 


timents, 
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tz ments, about a ſtate too high for con- 
tempt and too low for envy, about 
homely quiet and blameleis ſimplicity, 
paſtoral delights and rural innocence. 
His friends who had eftates in the 
country often invited him to paſs the 
ſummer among them, but ſomething or 
other bad always hindered him; and he 
conſidered, that to reſide in the houſe 
of another man, was to incur a kind of 
dependence inconſiſtent with that laxity 
of life which he had imaged as the chief 


This ſummer he reſolved to be happy, 
and procured a lodging to be taken for 
bim at a ſolitary houle, ſituated about 
thirty miles from London, on the banks 
of a ſmall river, with corn fields be fore 
it, and a uli on each fide covered with 
wood. He concealed the place of his 
retirement that nune might violate his 
obſcurity, and promited himſelf man 
a happy day when he ſhould hide him- 
{elf among the trees, and contemplate 
the tumults and vexations of the town. 

He Repped into the poſt-chaiſe with 
bis heart * and his eyes ſparkling, 
was conveyed through many varieties of 
delightſul S, ſaw hills and mea · 
dows, corn fields and paſture, ſucceed 
each other, and for four hours charged 
none of his with fiction or exag- 
geration. was now within fix miles 
of happineſs, when having never felt ſo 
much agitation before, he began to wiſh 
his journey at an end, and the laſt hour 
was paſſed in changing his poſture, and 
quarrelling with his driver. 

Av hour may be tedious, but cannot 
be long; he at length alighted at his new 
dwelling, and was regeived ns he ex- 
pected; be looked round upon the hills 
and rivulets, bet his joints were tiiff 
and his muſcles fore, and his firſt re- 
queſt was to ſee his bed-chamber. 

He reſted well, and aſcribed the ſound - 
neſs of his ſicep to the ſtillneſs of the 
country. He, expeQed from that time 
nothing but nights of quiet and days 
of rapture; . and, as ſoon as he had 
riſen, wrote an account of his new ſtate 


to one of his friznds in the Temple. 


DEAR IAN E, 


1 Never pitied thee before. I am now, 
us I could wiſh every man of wiſdom 
and virtue to be, in the regions of calm 
content and placid meditation; with all 
the beauties of nature ſoliciting my no- 


tice, and all the diverſities of pleaſure 
courting my acceptance; the birds are 
chirping in the hedges, and the flowers 
blooming in the mea; the breeze is 
whiſtling in the woods, and the fun 
dancing on the water. I can now fay 
with truth, that a man capable of enjoy- 
ing the purity of happineſs, is never 
more buly than in his hours of leiſure, 
nor ever 2 oli ary than in a place of 
ſolitude. 

I am, dear Frank, &c, 


When he had ſent away his letter, he 


walked into the wood with ſume incon- 
venience from the furze that pricked his 
legs, and the briars that ſcratched his 


face; he at laft fat down under a tree, 
and tcard with great delight « ſhower, 
by which he was nor wet, rattling among 
the branches: * This,* faid he, is 
* the true image of obſcurity ; we hear 
© of troubles and commotions, but ne- 


ver feel them. 


His amuſement did not overpower the 
calls of nature, and he therefore went 
back to order his dinner. He knew that 


the countiy produces whatever is eaten 


or drunk, and imagining that he was 
now at the ſource of luxury, reſol ved 96 
indulge himſelf with dainties which he 
ſuppoſed might be procured at a price 


next to nothing, if any price at all was 


expected; and intended to amaze the 
ruſticks with his generoſity, by paving 
more than they would aſk. Of twenty 


diſhes which he named, ie was amazed 


to find that ſcarce one was to be had, 


and heard with aſtoniſhment and indig- 


nation, that all the iruits of the earth 
were told at a higher price than in be 
ſtreets of London. n 


His meal was ſhort and ſull-n, and 


he retired again to his tree, to enquire 
how dearneſs could be conſiſtent with 
abundince, or how fraud ſhould be 
practiſed by ſimplicity. He was not ſa- 
tisſied with his own ſpeculations, and 
returning home early in the evening, 
went a while from window to window, 
and found that he wanted ſomething to 


do. 


He enquired for a news-paper, and 


was told that farmers never minded 


news, but that they could ſend for it 
from the ale-honſe. A meſſenger was 
diipatched, horn away at full ſpecd, 


bur loitered an hour behind the hedges,” 


and at laft coming back with his feet 
purpoſely 
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Ay bemired, inftead of 
titude which Mr. Shifter expeſt- 


N 7 
. 


ed for the bounty of a ſhilling, ſaid that 


expreſſing 
the 


the night was wet, and the way dirty, 
and he hoped that his worſhip would not 
think it much to give him half-a-crown. 

Dick now went to bed with ſome 
abatement of his expectations; but ſleep, 
I know not how, revives our hopes and 
rekindles our defires. He roſe early in 
the morning, ſurveyed the lan 
and was pleaſed. He walked out, and 
| paſſed from field to field, without ob- 
ſerving any beaten path, and wondered 
that he had nut ſeen the ſhepherdeſſes 
dancing, nor heard the ſwains piping 
to their flocks. 

At laſt he ſaw ſome reapers and har- 
veſt-women at dinner. Here, faid 
he, are the true Arcadians; and ad- 
vanced courteouſly towards them, as 
afraid of confuling them by the dig- 
nity of his preſence. acknow- 
ledged his ſuperiori no other token 
gy of aſking Aud for ſomething 
to drink. He — — that he had now 


chaſed the privilege of diſcourſe, and 
began to deſcend to familiar queſtions, 
endeavouring to accommodate his diſ- 
courſe to the groſſneſs of ruſtick under- 
ſtandings. clowns ſoon found that 
he did not know wheat from. rye, and 
began to deſpiſe him; one of the boys, 
by pretending to ſhew him a bird's neſt, 
decoyed him into a ditch, and. one of 
the wenches ſold him a bargain. 

This walk had given him no great 


1 
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pleaſure, but he hoped to find other ruſ. 
ticks leſs coarſe of manners, and leſs 
miſchievous of diſpoſition. Next morn- + 
ing he was accoſted by an attorney, who 
told him, that unleſs he made Farmer 
Dobſon fatisfaftion for trampling his 
graſs, he had orders to indi him. Shift- 
er was offended, but not terrified ; and 
telling the attorney that he was himſelf 
a lawyer, talked fo volubly of pettifog- 
gers and barrators, that he drove him 
away. 

Finding his walks thus in 
he was inclined to ride; and being pleaſ 
ed with the appearance of a horſe that 
was grazing in a neighbouring meadow, 
enquired the owner, who warranted him 
ſound, and would not fell him, but that 
he was too fine for a plain man. Dick 
paid down the price, and riding out to 
enjoy the evening, fell with his new 
horſe into a ditch ; they gat out with 


difficulty, and as he was going to mount 


again, a co at the horſe, 
and ved him to be blind. 


went to the ſeller, and | 
his money; but was told, an 
who rented his ground muſt 
for himſelf; — his land 
rent though was 
that, whether horſes had 
ſhould fell them to the 5 
Shifter now n to 
ruſtick. fimplicity, and on 


tired 


took po n of his chambers, 
and bade f to the regions of calm 
content and placid meditation. 


Ne LXXIL. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER. f. 


A NEN lain of nothing more 
| frequently than of deficient Me- 
mory; and, indeed, every one ſinds that 
— of the ideas which he deſired to re- 
tain have ſlipped irretrievably away; that 
the acquiſitions of the mind are ſome- 
times equally fugitive with the gifts of 
fortune; and that a ſhort intermiſhon of 
attention more certainly leſſens know- 
ledge than impairs an eſtate. 
To aſſiſt this weakneſs of our nature, 
many methods have propoſed, all 
of which may be juſtly ſuſpected of be- 
ing ineffeAual; for no art of memory, 
however it's effects have been boaſted or 
admired, has been ever adopted into ge- 
neral uie, nor have thoſe who poſſeſſed 
it appeared to excel others in readinels 


/ 


of recollection or multiplicity of attain» 
ments. ; 
There is another art of which all have 
felt the want, _ Themittocles only 
confeſſed it. We ſuffer equal pain from 
the pertinacious adheſion of unwelcome 
im as from the evaneſcence of 
tho which are pleaſing and uſeful; and 
it may be doubted whether we ſhould be 
more benefited by the art of Mematy or 


EE nba. | 
Forgetfulneſs is to remem- 
brance. Ideas are retained by renova- 


tion of that imggeſſion which time is al- 
ways wearing way, and which new 
images are ſtriving to obliterate. If uſe- 
leſs 1 could be expelled from the 
mind, all the valuable parts of our 
| 0 knowledge 


* a 
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knowledge would more frequently recur, 
and every recurrence would reinftate 
them in their former place. 

It is impoſſible to confider, without 
ſome regret, how much might have heen 
learned, or how much might have been 
invented, by a rational and vigorous ap- 
plication of time, uſeleſsly or painfully 

aſſed in the revocation of events, which 
ave left neither good nor evil behind 
them, in grief for misfortunes either re- 
paired or irreparable, in reſentment of 


uijuries known only to ourſelves, of 
which death has put the authors beyond 


our power. | 
Phileſophy has accumulated precept 
upon precept, to warn us againſt the an- 
ticipation of future calamities. All uſe- 
leſs miſery 1s certainly folly, and he that 
feels evils before they come may be de- 


| ſervedly cenſured; yet ſurely to dread 


the future is more reaſonable than to la- 
ment the paſt. The buſineſs of life is to 
go forwards: he who ſecs evil in proſpe&t 
meets it in his way, but he who catches 
it by ion turns back to find it. 
That winch is feared may ſometimes be 
avoided, but that which 1s regretted to- 
day may be regretted again to-morrow. 
' Regret is indeed uſeful and virtuous, 


and mot only aliowable but neceſſary, 


when it tends to the amendment of life, 
or to admonition of error which we may 
be again in danger of committing. But 
a very {mall part of the moments ſpent 
in meditation on the paſt, produce any 
reaſonable caution or ſalutary forrow. 
Moft of the mortifications that we have 
ſuffered, aroſe from rhe concurrence of 


local and temporary circumſtances, 


which cin never meet again; and moſt 
of our diſappointments have ſucceeded 
thoſe expectations, which life allows not 
to be formed a ſecond time. 

It would add much to human happi- 
neſs, if an art could be taught of for- 
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getting all of which the remembrance is 
at once uſeleſs and afflictive, if that pain 
which never can end in pleaſure could 
be driven totally away, that the mind 
might perform it's functions without 
incumbrance, and the paſt might no 
longer encroach upon the preſent. 

Little can he done well to which the 
whole mind is not applied; the buſineſe 
of every day calls for the day to which 
it is aſſigned; and he will have no lei- 
ſure to regret yeſterday's vexations who 
reſolves not to have a new ſubjec of re- 
gret to-morrow, 

But to forget or to remember at plea - 
ſure, are equally beyond the power of 
man. Yet as memory may be aſſiſted 
by method, and the decays of knowledge 
repaired by ſtated times of recollection, 
ſo the power of forgetting is capable of 
improvement. Reaſon will, by a reſo- 
lute contett, prevail over imagination, 
and the power may be obtained of trans- 


ferring the attention as judgment ſhall 


The incurfions of troubleſome. 


thoughts are often violent and impor- 
tunate; and it is not eaſy to a mind ac- 


cuſtomed to their inroads to expel them 


immediately by putting better images 
into motion; but this enemy of quiet is 
above all others weakened by every de- 
feat; the reflection which has been once 
overpowered and ejected, ſeldom returns 
with any formidable vehemence. 
Employment is the great inſtrument 
of intellectual dominion. The mind 
cannot retire from it's enemy into total 


vacancy, or turn aſide from one object 


but by paſſing to another. The gloomy 
and the reſentful are always found 
among thoſe who have nothing to do, 
or who do nothing. We mutt be buſy 
about good or evil, and he to whom the 
preſent offers nothing will often be look 
ing backward on the paſt. 
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* AT every man would be rich if 
nà with could obtain riches, is a 


poſition, which I believe few will con- 
teſt, at leaſt in a nation like ours, in 


which commerce has kindled an univer- 
{al emulation of weal and in which 
money receives all the honours which 
are the proper right of knowledge and 
&f virtue. 


4 


Yet though we are all labouring for 


gold as for the chief good, and, by the 
natural effort of unwearied diligence, 
have found many expeditious methods. 
of obtaining it, we have not been able 
to improve the art of uſing it, or to make 
it produce more happineſs than it af- 
torded in former times, when every de- 
claimer expatiated on it's miſchiefs 


and 
krery 
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erery philoſopher taught his followers 
to deſpiſe it. 


Many of the dangers imputed of old 
to exorbitant wealth, are now at an end. 
The rich are neither waylaid by rob- 
bers, nor watched by informers; there 
is nothing to be dreaded from proſcrip- 
tions, or ſeizures. The neceſſity of con- 
cealing treaſure has long ceaſed; no man 
now needs counterfeit mediocrity, and 
condemn his plate and jewels to caverns 
and dark neſs, or feaſt his mind with the 
conſciouſneſs of clouded ſplendour, of 
finery which is uſeleſs till it is ſhewn, 
and which he dares not ſhew. 

In our time the poor are ſtrongly 
tempted to aſſume the appearance of 
wealth, but the wealthy very rarely de- 
ſire to be thought poor; for we are all at 
full liberty to diſplay riches by every 
mode of oftentation. We fill our houſes 
with uſeleſs ornaments, only to ſhew 
that we can buy them; we cover our 
coaches with gold, and employ artiſts 
in the diſcovery of new faſhions of ex- 
pence; and yet it cannot be found that 
riches produce happineſs. 

Of riches, as of every thing elſe, the 
hope is more than the enjoyment; while 
we conſider them as the means to be 
uſed, at ſome future time, for the attain- 
ment of felicity, we preſs on our purſuit 
ardently and vigorouſly, and that ardour 
ſecures us from wearinels of ourſelves; 
but no ſooner do we fit down to enjoy 
our acquiſitions, than we find them in- 
ſufficient to fill up the vacuities of life. 

One cauſe which is not always ob- 
ſerved of the inſufficiency of riches, is, 
that they very ſeldom make their owner 
rich. To be rich, is to have more than 
is deſired, and more than is wanted; to 
have ſomething which may be ſpent 
without reluctance, and ſcattered with- 
out care, with which the ſudden demands 
of deſire may be gratified, the caſual 
freaks of fancy indulged, or the unex- 
— opportunities of benevolence im- 

oved. 5 
. is always poor, but poor by 
her own fault. There is another po- 
verty to which the rich are expoſed with 
leſs guilt by the officiouſneſs of others. 


Every man, eminent for exuberance of 


fortune, is furrounded from morning te 
evenirg, and from evening to midnight, 
by flatterers, whoſe art of adulation 
conſiſts in exciting artificial wants, and 
in forming new ſchemes of profuſion. 


Tom Tranquil, when he came to age, 


Om. 


Ws 


may 
who had juſt learned the names of the 


Tranquil pays, without enquiri 


10g. 


found himſelf in poſſeſſion of a fortune, 
of which the twentieth part might per- 
haps have made him 2 His temper 
is eaſy, and his affections ſoft; he re- 
ceives every man with kindneſs, and 
hears him with credulity. His friends 
took care to ſettle him by giving him a 
wife, whom, having no particular in- 
clination, he rather accepted than choſe, 
becauſe he was told that ſhe was 
for him. | | 
He was now to live with dignity pro- 
portionate to his fortune. What his 
fortune requires or admits Tom does 
not know, for he has little ſkill in come 
tation, and none of his friends think 
ir intereſt to improve it. If he 
was fuffered to live by his own choice, 
he would leave every thing as he finds 
it, and paſs through the world diſtin- 
guiſhed only by inoffenſive gentleneſs. 


But the miniſters of luxury have marked 


him out as one at whole expence they 
exerciſe their arts. A companion, 


Italian maſters, runs from ſale to ſale, 
and buys pictures, for which Mr. 
where 
they ſhall be hung. Another fills his 
garden with ſtatues, which Tranquil 

wiſhes away, but dares not remove. 

One of his friends is learning architec- 

ture by building him a houſe, which he 

po by, and enquired to whom it be- 
onged; another has been for three 

years digging canals and raiſing mounts, 

cutting trees down in one place, and 

planting them in another, on which 

Tranquil looks with ſerene indifference, 

without aſking what will be the coſt. 

Another projector tells him that a wa- 

ter-work, like that of Verſailles, will 

complete the beauties of his ſeat, and 

lays his draughts before him; Tranquil 

turns his eyes upon them, and the artiſt 

begins his explanations; Tranquil raiſes 

no obje&ions, but orders him to begin 

the work, that he may eſcape from talk 

which he does not underſtand. 

Thus a thouſand hands are buſy at 
his expence, without adding to his plea- 
ſures. He pays and receives vilits, and 
has loitered in publick or in ſolitude, 
talking in ſummer of the town, and in 
winter of the country, without knowing 
that his fortune is impaired, till his 


ſteward told him this morning, that be 


could pay the workmen no longer but 
by mortgaging a manor. 
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N the mythological pedigree of learn- 

ing, Memory is made the mother of 
the Muſes, by which the maſters of an- 
| cient wiſdom, perhaps, meant to ſhew 
the neceſſity of ſtoring the mind copi- 
ouſly with true notions, before the ima- 
gination ſhould be ſuffered to form fic- 
tions or colle& embelliſhments; for the 
works of an ignorant poet can afford 
nothing higher than pleiſing ſound, and 
fiction is of no other uſe than to diſplay 
the treaſures of Memory. | 
The neceſſity of Memory to the ac- 
quilition of knowledge is inevitably felt 
and univerſally allowed, ſo that ſcarcely 
any other of the mental faculties are 
commonly conſidered as neceſſary to a 
Kudent: he that admires the proficiency 
of another, always attributes it to the 
happineſs of his Memory; and he that 
laments his own defects, concludes 
with a wiſh that his Memory was bet- 
ter, 

It is evident, that when the power of 
retention is weak, all the attempts at 
eminence of knowledge muſt be vain; 
and as few are willing to be doomed to 
perpetual ignorance, 1 may, perhaps, af- 
ford conſolation tv ſome that have fallen 
too eaſily into deſpondence, by obſerv- 
ing that ſuch weakneſs 1s, in my opi- 
nion, very rare, and that few have rea- 
ſon to complain of Nature as unkindly 
ſparing of the gifts of Memory. 

In the common buſineſs of life, we 
find the Memory of one like that of an- 
other, and honeſtly impute omiſſions not 
to involuntary forgetfulneſs, but culpa- 
ble inattention; but in literary enquiries, 
failure is imputed rather to want of Me- 
mory than of diligence. . 

We conſider ourſelves as defective in 
Memory, either becauſe we remember 
lets than we deſire, or leſs than we ſup- 
poſe others to remember. 

Memory is like all other human 
powers, with which no man can be ſatiſ- 
fied who meaſyres them by what he can 
conceive, or by what he can deſire. He 
whoſe mind is moſt capacious, finds it 
much too narrow for ns wiſhes; he that 
remembers moſt, remembers little com- 
pared with what he forgets. He there- 
fore that, after the peruſal of a book, 
Finals few ideas remaining in his mind, 


common; place 


is not to conſider the diſappointment as 
peculiar to himiclf, or to reſign all hopes 
of improvement, becauſe he does not re- 


tain what even the author has perhaps 
forgotten. 


He who compares his Memory with | 


that of others, is often too haſty to la- 
ment the inequality. Nature has ſome- 
times, indeed, afforded examples of 
enormous, wonderful, and giganiick 
Memory. Scaliger reports of himſelt, 


that, in his youth, he could repeat above 


an hundred verſes, having once read 
them; and Barthicus declares, that he 
wrote his Camment upon Claudian with - 
out conſulting the text. But not to have 
ſuch degrees of Memory, is no more to 
be lamented, than not to have the ſtrength 
of Hercules, or the ſwiftneſs of Achilles. 
He that in the diſtribution of good has 
an equal ſhare with common men, may 
juſtly be contented. Where there is no 
ſtriking diſparity, it is difficult to know 
of two which remembers moſt, and ſtill 


more difficult to diſcover which read 


with greater attention, which has re- 
newed the firſt impreſſion by more fre 
quent repetitions, or by what accidental 
combination of ideas either mind might: 
have united any particular narrative o: 
argument to it's former ſtock. | 
But Memory, however impartially 


diſtributed, ſo often deceives our truit, 


that almoſt every man attempts, by 
— artifice or other, to ſecure it's fide- 
ty. 


It is the practice of many readers, tu 


note in the margin of their books, the 


moſt important paſſages, the ſtronge!? 
arguments, or the brighteſt ſentiments; 


Thus they load their minds with ſuper- 
fluous attention, repreſs the vehemence 
of curioſity by uſeleſs deliberation, and 
by ſrequent interruption break the cur- 
rent of narration or the chain of reaſon, 
and at laſt cloſe the volume, and forget 
the paſſages and marks . 

Others I have found unalterably per- 
ſuaded, that nothing is certainly remem - 
bered but what 1s tranſcribed; and they 
have therefore paſſed weeks and months 
in transferring > quotations to a 

» Yet, why any 
part of a book, which can be conſulted 
at pleaſure, ſhould be copied, I wag ne- 
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ger able to diſcover. The hand has no 
cloſer correſpondence with the Memory 
than the eye. The a& of writing itſelf 
diſtracts the thoughts, and what is read 
ewice is commonly better remembered 
than what is tranſcribed. This method 
therefore conſumes time without aſſiſting 


The true art of Memory is the art 
of attention. No man will read with 
much advantage, who is not able, at 
pleaſure, to eyacuate his mind, or who 
brings not to his author an intellect de- 


Ne LXXV. -SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 


N the time when Baſſora was con- 
4 — bo ſchool * and 
uri tation of it's 
feſſors — 4 — — of it's "= oY 
among the pupils that liſtened round the 
chair of Albumazar was Gelaleddin, a 
native of Tauris in Perſia, a young 
man amiable in his manners and beauti- 
ful in his form, of boundleſs curioſity, 
inceſſant diligence, and irreſiſtible ge- 
nius, of quick apprehenſion and tenaci- 
ous memory, accurate without narrow- 
_ and eager for novelty without in- 
conſtancy. 
No — did Gelaleddin appear at 
Baſſora, than his virtues and abilities 
raiſed him to diſtinction. He paſſed 
from claſs to claſs, rather admired than 
envied by thoſe whom the rapidity of his 
progreſs left behind; he was conſulted 
by his fellow-ſtudents as an oraculous 
guide, and admitted as a competent au- 
ditor to the conferences of the ſages. 
After a few years, having paſſed 
through all the exerciſes of probation, 
Gelaleddin was invited to a profeſſor's 


_ ſat, andentreated to increaſe the ſplen- 


dour of Baſſora. Gelaleddin affected to 
deliberate on the propoſal, with which, 
before he conſidered it, he reſolved to 


comply; and next morning retired to a 
garde planted for the recreation of the 


udents, and, entering a ſolitary walk, 
began to meditate upon his future life. 
© If I am thus eminent, ſaid he, in 


_ © the regions of literature, I ſhall be yet 


more conſpicuous in any other place: 
£ if I ſhould now devote myſelf to ſtudy 
and retirement, I muſt paſs my life in 
* ſilence, unacquainted with the delights 
of wealth, the influence of power, the 
9 pompeof greatueſs, and the charms of 


fecated and pure, neither turbid with 
care, nor agitated by pleaſure. If the 
repoſitories of thought are already full, 
what can they receive? If the mind is 
employed on the paſt or future, the book. 
will be held before the eyes in vain. 
What is read with delight is commonly 
retained, becauſe pleaſure always ſecures 
attention; but the books which are con- 
ſulted by occaſional neceſſity, and per- 
uſed with impatience, ſeldow leave any 
traces on the i . | 


F 

4 ele with all that man envies and 

« defires, with all that keeps the world 
© in motion, by the hope of gaining or 
© the fear of loſing it. I will therefore 
© depart to Tauris, where the Perſian 
£ monarch reſides in all the ſplendour of 
© abſolute dominion: my reputation will 
© fly before me, my arrival will be con- 
0 r by my kinſmen and my 
© friends; I ſhall ſee the eyes of thoſe who 
predicted my greatneſs ſparkling with 
© exultation, and the faces of thoſe that 
© once deſpiſed me clouded witiꝛ ' 


_ © or counterfci:ing kindneſs by artifict 


* ſmiles. I will ſhew my wiſdom hy 
my diſcourſe, and my moderation bz 
« my filence; I will inſtruct the m 
© with eaſy gentleneſs, and repreſs the 
© oftentatious by ſeaſonable ſuperciliouſ. 
© neſs. My apartments will be crouded 
* by the inquiſitive and the vain, by 
© thoſe that honour and thoſe that rival 


_ © me; my name will ſoon reach the 


« court; 1 ſhall ſtand before the throne 
© of the emperor; the judges of the law 
vill confels my wiſdom, and the no- 
© bles will contend to heap gifts vpon 
© me. If I ſhall find that my merit, 
© like that of others, excites malignity, 
© or feel myſelf tottering on the ſeat of 
© elevation, I may at laſt retire to aca- 
© demical obſcurity, and become, in my 
< lowelt ſtate, a profeſſor of Baſſora. 
Having thus ſettled his determination, 
he declared to his friends his deſign of 
viſiting Tauris, and ſaw with more plea- 
ſure than he ventured to expreſs, the re- 
Eret with which he was diſmiſſed. He 
could not bear to delay the honours to 
which he was deſtined, and therefore 
haſted away, and in a ſhort time entered 
the capital of Perſia. He was immedi- 
ately 


? 
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ately immerſed in the crowd, and paſſed 
unobſerved to his father's honie. He 
entered, and was received, though not 
wokindly, yet without any exceſs of 
fondneſs or exclamations f rapture. 
His father had, in his abſence, ſuffered 
many loſſes, and Gelaleddin was conſi- 
dered as an additional burthen to a fall- 
ing family. | 

When he recovered from his ſurprize, 
he began to diſplay his acquiſitions, and 
xraftifed all the arts of narration. and 
i Juiſition: but the poor have no lei- 
fure to be pleated with eloquence; they 
heard his arguments without 1efle&ion, 
and his pleaſantries without a ſmile. He 
then applied himſelf ſingly to his bro- 


chers and ſiſters, but found them all 


chained down by invariable attention to 
their own fortunes, and inſenfible of any 
other excellence than *that which could 


bring ſome remedy for indigence. 


It was now known in the neighbour- 
hood that Gelaleddin was returned, and 
he ſate for ſome days in expeRation that 
the learned would viſit him for conſult- 
ation, or the great for entertainment. 
But who will be pleaſed or inſtructed in 
the manſions of Poverty? He then fre- 
quented places of public reſort, anden- 
deavonred to attract notice by the copi- 
onſneſs of his talk. The ſpritely were 
filenced, and went away to cenſure in 


ſome other place his arrogance and his 
pedan:ry; and the dull liſtened quietly 
tor a while, and then wondered why 
any man ſhould take pains to obtain fo 
much knowledge which would never do 
him good. | 
He next ſolicited the viſiers for em- 
ployment, not doubting but his fervice 
would be eagerly accepted. He was 
told by one that there was no vacancy in 
his office; by another, that his merit 
was above any patronage but that of the 
emperor; by a third, that he would not 
forget him; and by the chief viſier, 


that he did not think literature of any 


great nſe in publick buſineſs, - He was 
ſometimes admitted to their tables, where 
he exerted his wit and diffuſed his know- 
ledge; but he obſerved, that where, by 
endeavour or accident, he had remark - 
ably excelled, he was ſeldom invited a 
ſecond time. 5 


He now returned to Baſſora, wearied 


and diſguſted, but confident of reſum- 
ing his former rank, and revelling again 
in ſatiety of praiſe. But he who had 
been neglected at Tauris, was not much 
regarded at Baſſora; he was conſidered 
as a fugitive, who returned only becauſe 
he could live in no other place; his com- 
panions found that they had formerly 
over-rated his abilities, and he lived long 
without notice or eſteem. | 


Ne LXXVI. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. 


TO THE IDLER. 
In, | 
1 Was much pleaſed with your ridicule 
ot thoſe ſhallow Criticks, whoſe judg- 
ment, though often right as far as it 
ges, yet reaches only to inferior heau- 
es, and who, unable to comprehend 
ne whole, judge only by parts, and 
tom thence determine the merit of ex - 
tenſive works. But there is another kind 
of Critick ftill worſe, who judges by 
narrow rules, and thoſe too often falſe; 
and which, though they ſhould be true, 
and founded on nature, will lead him 
bot a very little way towards the juſt 
eſt mation of the ſubhme beauties in 
works of genins; for whatever part of 
an art can be executed or criticiſed by 
ries, that part is no longer the work 
of genius, which implies excellence out 
#i the reach of ruſce. For mv own part, 


I profeſs myſelf an Idler, and love to 


give my judgment, ſuch as it is, from 
my immediate ceptions, without 
much fatigue of thinking; and I am of 
opinion, that if a man has not thoſe per- 
ceptions right, it will be vain for him to 
endeavour to ſupply their place by rules, 
which may enable him to talk more 
learnedly, but not to diſtinguiſh more 
acutely. Another reaſon which has leſ- 
ſened my affe&ion for the ſtudy of cri- 
ticiſm is, that Criticks, ſo far as I have 
obſerved, debar themſelves from receiv- 
ing any pleaſure from the polite arts, at 
the ſame time that profeſs to love 
and admire them: for theſe rules, being 


always uppermoſt, give them ſuch a 


propenſity to criticiſe, that, inſtead of 
giving up the reins of their imagination 
into their author's hands, their frigid 
minds are employed in examining * 

ther 
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mer the performance be according to the 
rules of art. 

To thoſe whe are reſolved to be Cri- 
ticks in ſpite of nature, and at the ſame 
time have no great diſpoſition to much 
reading and ſtudy, I would recommend 
to them to aſſume the character of Con- 
noiſſeur, which may be purchaſed at a 
much cheaper rate than that of a Critick 
in poetry, The remembrance of a few 
names of painters, with their genera] 
characters, with a few rules of the aca- 
demy, which they may pick up among 
the painters, will go a great wav to- 
_ wards making a very notable connoiſtcur. 

With a gentleman of this caſt, I vi- 
fited laſt week the Cartoons at Hamp- 
ton Court: he was juſt returned from 
Italy, a Connoiſſeur of courſe, and of 
_ ceurie his mouth full of nothing but the 
grace of Raffaelle, the purity of Dome- 
nichino, the learning of Pouſſin, the air 
of Guido, the greatneſs of taſte of the 
Charaches, and the ſublimity and grand 

contorno of Michael Angelo; with all 
the reſt of the cant of criticiſm, which 
he emitted with rhat volubility whick 
generally thoſe orators have who annex 
no ideas to their words. 

As we were paſſing through the rooms, 
in our way to the gallery, I made him 
obſerve a whole length of Charles the 
Firſt by Vandyke, as a perfect repreſen- 
tation of the character as well as the 
figure of the man. He agreed it was very 
fine, but it wanted fpirit and contraſt, 
and had not the flowing line, without 


which a figure could not poſſibly be 


graceful, When we entered the gal- 
ery, I thought I could perceive him re- 
collecting his rules by which he was to 
criticiſe Raffaelle. I ſhall paſs over his 
obſervation of the boats being too little, 
and other criticiſms of that kind, till 
we arrived at St. Paul preaching. 
5 This,” ſays he, is eſteemed the moſt 
© excellent of all the Cartoons; what 
© nobleneſs, what dignity there is in 
© that figure of St. Paul! and yet what 
© an addition to that nobleneſs could 
_ © Raffaclle have given, had the art of 
t contraſt been known in his time! but 
© above all, the flowing line, which 
© conſtitutes and beauty. You 
5 would not have ſeen an upright 


© figure ſtanding equally on both legs, 


© and both hands ſtretched forward in 


© the ſame direction, and his drapery, 


5 toall appearance, without the leaſt art 
of 2 The following pic · 
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ture is the Charge to Peter. © Heres 


ſays he, are twelve upright figures; 


* whata pity it is that Raffaelle was not 
© acquainted with the pyramidal princi- 
« pl:! he would then have contrived the 
figures in the middle to have been on 
© higher ground, or the figures at the 
© extremities ſtooping or lying, which 
* would not only have formed the group 
© into the ſhape of a pyramid, but like. 
© wiſe contraſted the ſtanding figures. 
Indeed, added he, I have often l. 
© mented that ſo great a genius as Rat- 
© faclle had not lived in this enlightened 
© age, ſince the art has been reduced to 
© principles, and had had his education 
in one of the modern academies; what 
* glorious works might we then have 
exp edted from his divine pencil! 

I ſhall trouble you no longer with 
my friend's obſervations, which, I ſup- 
poſe, you are now able to continue by 
yourſelf. It is curious to obſerve, that, 
at the ſame time that great admiration is 
pretended for a name of fixed reputa- 
tion, objed ions are raiſed againſt thoſe 


very qualities by which that great name 


was acquired, 

Thoſe Criticks are continuallylament- 
ing that Raffaele had not the colouring 
and harmony of Rubens, or the light 
and ſhadow of Rembrant, without con- 
ſidering how much the gay harmony 
of the former, and affectation of the 
latter, would take from the dignity of 
Raffaelle; and yet Rubens had great 
harmony, and Rembrant underſtood 
light and ſhadow ; but what may be an 
excellence in a lower claſs of painting, 
becomes a blemiſh in a higher; as the 
quick, ſprightly turn, which is the life 


and beauty of epigrammatick compoſi. 


tions, would but ill ſuit with the ma- 
jeſty of heroick poetry, 

To conclude; I would not be thought 
to infer from any thing that has been 
ſaid, that rules are abſolutely unneceſ- 
ſary, but to cenſure ſcrupuloſity, a ſer- 
vile attention to minute exactneſs, which 
is ſometimes inconſiſtent with higher ex- 
cellency, and is loſt in the blaze of ex- 
panded genius, 

I do not know whether you will 
think painting a general ſubjedt. By 
inſerting this letter, perhaps you will 
incur the cenſure a man would deſerve, 
whoſe buſineſs being to entertain a whole 
room, ſhould turn his back to the com- 


pany, and talk to a particular perſon, 
I am, Sir, . 


N? 
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Ne LxXxvII. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6. 


ASY Poetry is univerſally admir - 
E ed; but I know not whether any 
rule has yet been fixed, by which ĩt may 
be decided when Poetry can be properly 
called eaſy. Horace has told us, that 
it is ſuch as every reader hopes to equal, 


but after long labour finds unatiainable. - 


This is a very looſe deſcription, in 
which only the effect is noted; the qua- 
Iities which produce this effect remain 
to be inveſtigated. 

Eaſy poetry is that in which natural 
thoughts are expreſſed without violence 
to the language. The diſcriminating 
character of Eaſe conſiſts principally in 
the * all true poetry requires 
that the Tentiments Le natural. Lan- 
guage ſuffers violence by harſh or by 
d uing ſigures, by tranſpoſition, by un- 
uſual acceptations of words, and by any 
licence, which would be avoided by a 
writer of proſe. Where any artifice ap- 
| in the conſtruction of the verſe, 
that verſe is no longer eaſy. Any epi- 


thet which can be ejected without dimi- 


nution of the ſenſe, any curious ſtera- 
tion of the ſame word, and all unuſual, 
though not ungrammatical ſtructure of 
Mc 4 deſtroy the grace of eaſy poetry. 

The firſt lines of Pope's Iliad afford 


Achille: wrath, to Greece the direful ſpring 


examples of many licences which an eaſy 


Of woes unnumber d, beav'nly Goddeis ſing, 


The wrath hieb bur d to Pluto's gloomy reign 
'T he ſouls of mighty chiefs untimely flain, 


In the firſt couplet the language is diſ- 
torted by — wk clogged with ſu- 
perfluities, and clouded by a harſh me- 
taphor; and in the ſecond there are two 
words uſed in an uncommon ſenſe, and 
two epithets inſerted only to lengthen 


the line; all theſe -praftices may in a 


long work eaſily be pardoned, but they 
always produce ſome degree of obſcurity 
and ruggedneſs. i | 
Eaſy poetry has been ſo long excluded 
by ambition of ornament, and luxuri- 
ance of imagery, that it's nature ſeems 
now to be forgotten. AﬀeRation, how- 
taken far it; and thoſe who aſpire to 
gentle elegance, collect female 
and faſhionable barbariſms, and ima- 


ine that ſtyle to be eaſy which cuſtom 
as made familiar. Such was the idea 
of the poet who wrote the following 
verſes to a Counteſs cutting paper, 
rey D . and odd. 
would not do the leaſ ri t thing ing 

eee 41 | 

Nor work, nor play, nor paint, nor fing. 
Jove frown'd,and : Uſe, hecry'd,* thoſe ey: 
© So &cilul, and thoſe woe þ ſo N 


bo ſomething exquiſite and wiſe.— 


She bow'd, obey'd him, and cut paper. 


This vexing him who gave her birth, 


Thought by all heaven a burning ame, 
What does ſbe next, but bids on LA , 
Her Burlington do juſt the ſame ? 


Pallas, you give yourſelf frange airs; 


But ſure you'll find it hard toſpoil 
The ſenſe and tafte of one that bears 
The name of Savile and of Bezle, 


Alas! one bad ſhown, 
Hes guickly all the ſex purſue! 
See, Madam! fee the arts o'erthrown 
Between Jabn Overton and you. 
It is the prerogative of eaſy in 
be underſtood as Jong as the language 


laſts; but modes of ſpeech, which owe 


their prevalence only to modiſh folly, or 


to the eminence of thoſe that uſe them, 
dic away with their inventors, and their 
meaning, in a few years, is no longer 


known. 
Eaſy poetry is commonly fought in 
compoſitions upon minute ſubjects; 
ut eaſe, though it excludes pomp, will 
admit greatneſs. Many lines in Cato's 
Soliloquy are at once eaſy and fublime. 


"Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within us; 


ley 
nothing of it's freedom hy the ſpirit of 
the ſentiment 
Th adorning thee with ſo much art 
ls but a bard'rous Krill, 
Tin like. the pois'ning of a dart, 


Dea et before to- kill. : "Wk 


lex 


— Vrwans rota yd 
ys on a lady elaborately dreſſed, loſes 


TE IprER. 
Cowley ſeems to have poſſeſſed the 


power of writing eaſily deyond any other 
ot our poets, yet bis purſuit of remote 
thoughts led him often into harſhneſs of 


expreſſion. Waller often attempted, 
but ſeldom attained it; for he is too fre- 
quently driven into tranſpoſitions. The 
poets, from the time of Dryden, have 
gradually advanced in embelliſhment, 
and conſequently departed from ſimpli- 
city and eaie, 

To require from any author many: 


LIE 


pieces of eaſy poetry, would be indeed 
to oppreſs him with too hard a taik. It 
is leſs dithcult to write a volume of lines 
{welled with epithets, brightened by 
figures, and ſtiſfened by u anſpoſit ions, 
than to produce a few covplets graced 
only by naked elegance and ſimple pu- 
rity, which require ſo much care and 
ſkili, that I doubt whether any of our 
authors has yet been able, for twenty 
lines together, niceiy to obſerve the true 
definition of eaty poetry. | 


Ne LXXVIII. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13. 


I Have paſſed the ſummer in one of 
1 thoſe places to which a mineral ſpring 
gives the idle and luxurious an annual 
reaſon tor reſorting, whenever they fancy 
themſelves offended by the heat of Lon- 
don. What is the true motive of this 
periodical aſſembly, I have never yet 
been able to diſcover. The greater part 
bf the viſitants neither feel diſcaſes nor 
fear them. What plcafure can be ex- 
pected more than the variety of the jour- 
ney, I know net, for the numbers are 


too great for privacy, and too ſmall for 


diverſion, As each is known to be a 
lpy upon the reſt, they all live in conti- 


nual reftraint; and having but a narrow 


range for cenſure, they gratity it's crav- 
ings by preying on one another, 
But every condition has ſome advan- 
tages. In this confinement, a ſmaller 
circle affords opportunities for more exact 
obſervation. 
it's obje& contracts the fight to a point, 
and the mind mult be fixed upon a ſingle 
character to remark it's minute peculia- 
rities. The quality or habit which paſſes 
unobſerved in the tumult of ſucecſſive 
multitndes, becomes conſpicuous when 
it is offered to the notice day after day; 
and perhaps I have, without auy diſtinet 
notice, ſeen thouiands like my late com- 
panions; for when the ſcene can be va- 
ricd at pleaſure, a light diſguſt turns us 
aſide before a deep impreſſion can be 
made upon the mind. | 
There was a ſclect ſett, ſuppoſed to 
be diſtinguiſhed by ſuperiority of intel- 
lects, who always alla the evening to- 
gether. To be admitted to their con- 
ve rlation was the higheſt honour of the 
place: many youths alpiret to diſtinc- 
tion, by pretending to occaſional invita- 


nons; and the ladics were often willung 


The glaſs that magnifies 


to be men, that they might partake tie 
pleaſures of l-arncd ſociety. ; 

I know not whether by merit or de- 
ſtiny, I was, foon after my arrival, ad- 
mitted to this envied party, which I fre- 
quented till I had learned the art by 
which each cndeavourcd to ſupport his 

character. | 

Tom Steady was a vehement aſſertor 
of uncontrover ted truth; and by keeping 
himſelf out of the reach of contradic- 
tion, had acquired all the confidence 
which the conſciouſneſs of irrefiſtibis 
abilities cculd have given. I was once 
mentioning a man of eminence, and, 
after having recounted his virtues, en- 
deavoured to repreſent him fully, by 
mentioning his faults. * Sir,' fail Mr. 
Stcady, * that he has faults I can eafly 
believe, for who 1s without them? No 
man, Sir, is now alive, among the 
innumerable multitudes that iwarm 

upon the earth, however wiſe, or how=< 
ever good, who has not, in ſome de- 
free, his failings and his faults. If 
there be any man faultleſs, bring him 
forth into publick view, ſhew him 
openly, and let him be known; but I 
will venture to affirm, and, till the 
contrary be plainly ſhewn, ſhall al- 
ways maintain, that no ſuch man is to 
be tound. Tell not me, Sir, of im- 
peccability and perfection; ſuch talk 
1s for thoſe that are ſtrangers in the 
world: I have ſcen ſeveral nations, 
and converſe v'ith all ranks of people 
I have known the great and the mean, 
© the learned and the ignorant, the old 
© and the young, the clerical and the 
© Jay, but I have never found a man 
© without a fault; and I ſuppoſe ſhall die 
in the opinion, that to be human is to 
© be frail," | 
To 


* 
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To all this nothing could be oppoſed. 
1 lictened with a hanging head; Mr. 


Steady looked round on the hearers with 


triumph, and ſaw every eye congratu- 
lating his victory; he departed, and ſpent 
the next morning in following thoſe wio 
retired from the company, and teiling 
them, with injunctions of ſecrecy, how 
poor Spritely began to take liberties with 
men wiſcr than himſelf; hui that he ſup- 
preſſed him by a deciſive argument, 
which put him totally to ſilence. 


Dick Snug is a man of fly remak 


and pithy ſententiouſneſs: he never im- 
merges himſelf in the ſtream of conver- 
fation, but lies to catch his companions 
in the eddy: he is often very ſucceſoeful 
in breaking narratives and confounding 
eloquence. A gentleman, giving the 
hiſtory of one of his acquaintance, made 
mention of a la lv that had manvlovers: 
Then, ſaid Dick, * the was either 
© handſome or rich. This obſervation 


being well received, Dick watched the 


progreſs of the tale; and hearing of a 


man loſt in a ſhipwreck, remarked, that 


no man Was ever drowned upon dry 
land. 

Will Startle is a man of exquiſite ſen- 
ſibility, whoſe delicacy of frame, and 
quickneis of diſcernment, ſubject him to 


impreſſions from the ſlighteſt cauſes; and 
who therefore paſſes his life between rap- 


ture and horror, in quiverings of delight, 


or convulſions of diſguſt. His emotions 


are too violent for many words; bis 
thoughts are always diſcovered by ex- 
elamations. Vile, odious, horrid, deteftl- 
able, and ſweet, charming, delightjul, 
aftoniſhing, compoſe almoſt his whole 
vocabulary, which he utters with vari- 
aus contortions and geſticulations, not 
eaſily related or deſcribed. 

Jack Solid is a man of much reading, 
who utters nothing but quotations; but 
having been, 1 ſuppofe, too confident 


of his memory, he has for ſome time 
neglected his books, and his ſtock grows 
every day more ſcanty. Mr. Solid has 
found an opportunity every night to re- 
peat from Hudibras— 


Doubtieſs tiie pleaſure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat. 


And from Waller 


Poets loſe half the praiſe they would have got, 
Were it but knon that the; diſcreet'y blot. 


Dick Miity is a man of deep reſearch. 
and torcible penetration. Others at: 
content with ſuperficial appearances; br! 
Dick holds, that there is no effect with- 
out a caute, and values himſelf upon his 
power of explaining the difficult, and 
diſplaying the abſtruſe. Upon a diſpute 
among us which of two young ſtrangers 
was more beautiful You,” ſays Mr. 
Nliſty, turning to me, like Amaranthia 


better than Chioris. I do not wonder 
© at the preference, for the cauſe is evi- 


dent: there is in man a perception of 
harmony, and a ſenſibility of perfec- 
tion, which touches the finer fibres of 
the mental texture; and before Reaſon 
can deſcend from her throne, to pats 
her ſentence upon the things com- 
pared, drives us towards the object pro- 
portioned to our faculties, by an im- 
pulſe gentle, yet irreſiſtible; tor the 
Carmen ſyſtem of the univerſe, and 


* 


natures, are always operating towards 
conformity and union; nor can the 
powers of the fon] ceaſe. from agita- 
« tion, till they find ſomething on which 
© they can repoſe.” To this nothing was 
oppoſed, and Amaranthia was acknow- 
ledged to excel Chloris. 

Ot the reſt you may expect an accoun! 
from, Sir, yours, 
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TO THE IDLER, 
218, 


12 accepiance of a former let- 
1 ter on Painting gives me cncon- 
ragement to offer a few more fketches 


on the ſame ſubject. 


Amongſt the Painters, and the writers 
on Painting, there is dne main uni- 


verſs)ly admitted and continually incul- 


cated, Imitate nature is the invariable 
rule; hut I know none who have ex- 
plained in what manner this rule is to 
be underſtood; the conſequence of which 
is, that every one takes it in the moſt 
obvious ſenſe, that objects are repreſent - 
ed naturally when they have ſuch relief 
that they ſeem real, It may appeat 

| | ſtrange, 


the reciprocal magnetiſm of ſimilar 


Ronix SPRITELY, 


* 
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ſtrange, — to hear this ſenſe of 
I 


the rule diſputed; but it mult be conſi- 
dered, that if the excellency of a Painter 
con lifted only in this kind of imitation, 
Painting mult loſe it's rank, and be no 
longer conſidered as a liberal art, and 
iner to Poetry, this imitation _ 
merely; mechanical, in which the flowe 
intclle& is always ſure to ſucceed beit; 
for the Painter of genius cannot ſtoop to 
drvdgerys in which the underſtanding 
has no part; and what pretence has the 
art to claim kindred with Poetry, but 
py it's powers over the imagination? To 
this power the Painter of genius diretts 
him; in this lenſe he ſtudies nature, and 
often arrives at his end, even by being 
unnatural in the confined ſenſe of the 
word. | \ 

The grand ſtyle of Painting requires 
this minute attention to be carefully 
avoided, and muſt be kept as ſeparate 
from it as the ſtyle of Poetry from that 
of Hiſtory. . Poetical ornaments deſtroy 


that air of truth and plainneſs which 


ought to characterize hiſtory ;z but the 
very being of poetry conſiſts in depart- 
ing trom this plain narration, and adopt- 
Ing every ornament that will warm the 
imagination. To deſire to ſce the ex- 
cellences of each ſtyle united, to mingle 
the Dutch with the Italian ſchool, is to 
join contrarieties which cannot ſubſiſt 


together, and which deſtroy the efficacy 


of each other. The Italian attends only 


to the invariable, the great and general 


ideas which are fixed and inherent in 
umverſal nature; the Dutch on the con- 
trary, to literal truth and a minute ex- 
a ctneſs in the detail, as I may ſay, of 
nature modified by accident. The at- 
tention to theſe petty peculiarities is the 
very cauſe of this naturalneſs ſa much 
a\lmired in the Dutch pictures, which, 
it we ſuppoſe it to be a beauty, is cer- 


rainly of a lower order, which ought to 


give place to a beauty of a ſuperior Kind, 
lince one cannot be obtained but by de- 
parting from the other. . 

If my opinion was aſked concerning 
the works of Michael Angelo, whether 
they would receive any advantage from 
pofſeſſing this mechanical merit, I ſhould 
not ſcruple to ſay they would not only 
1cc2ive no advantage, but wouid loſe, 
n a great meaſure, the effect which they 
now have on every mind ſuſceptible of 
great and noble ideas. His works may 
be Lid to be all genius and foul, and 


why fhould they be loaded with heavy 


mus; but at leaſt he had this merit, 


matter which can only counteract his 
purpoſe by retarding the progreſs of the 
imagination, 

It this opinion ſhould be thought one 
of the wild extravagances of enthuſiaſm, 
I ſhall only ſay, that thoſe who cenſure 
it are not converſant in the works of the 
great maſters, It is very difficult to 
determine the exact degree of enthuſiaſm 
that the arts of Painting and Poetry may 
admit. There may perhaps be too great 
an indulgence as well as too great a re- 
ſtraint of imagination; and if the one 
produces incoherent monſters, the other 
produces what is full as bad, litcleſs in- 
ſipidity. An intimate knowledge of the 
paſſions, and good ſenſe, but not com- 
mon ſenſe, muſt at laſt determine it's 
limits. It has been thought, and I bee 
lieve with reuſon, that Michael An 
ſometimes tranſgreſſed thoſe limits; and I 
think I have ſeen figures of him of which 


it was very difficult to determine whether 


they were in the highelt degree ſublime 
or extremely ridicvlous. Such faults 
may be {aid to be the ebullitions of ge- 

that 
he never was inſipid, and whatever paſ- 
hon his works may excite, they will al- 
ways eſcape contempt. : 

What I have had under conſideration 
is the ſublimeſt ſtyle, particularly that of 
Michael Angelo, the Homer of Paint- 
Mg. Other kinds may admit of this 
naturalneſs, which of the loweſt kind is 
the chief merit; but in Painting, as in 
Poetry, the higheſt ſtyle has the leaſt of 
common nature. 

One may very ſafely recommend a 
little more enthuſiaſm to the modern 
Painters; too mach is certainly not the 
vice of the preſent age. The Italians 
ſeem to have heen continually declinin 
in this reſpect from the time of Mich 
Angelo to that of Carlo Maratti, and 
from thence to the very bathos of infipi- 
dity to which they are now ſunk; fo 
that there is no need of remarking, that 
where I 1nentioned the Italian Painters in 
oppoſition to the Dutch, I mean not the 
moderns, but the heads of the old Ro- 
man and Bolognian ſchools; nor did I 
mean to include in my idea of an Ita- 
lian Painter, the Venetian (ſchool, which 
may be ſaid to be the Dutch part of the 
Italian genius. I have only to add a word 
of advice to the Painters, that however 
excellent they may be in painting natu- 
rallv, they would not flatter themſelves 
very much upon it; and to the Connoiſ- 

| TS leutss 
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ſeurs, that when they ſee a cat or a fadle not for that reaſon immediately com- 


painted ſo finely, that, as the phraſe is, It pare the painter to Raffaelle and Michael 
bots @s if you could take it up, they would Angelo, 


No LXXX. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27. 


s br AT every day has it's pains and 
ſorrows is univerſally experienced, 
and almoft univerfaily confeſſed: but let 


us not attend only to mournful truths; 


zf we look impartally about. us, we ſhall 
find th*t every day has likewiſe it's plea- 
ſures and it's joys, 

The time is now come when the town 
is again beginning to be full, and the 
ruſtica:ed beauty ſces an end of her ba- 
niſhment, Thoſe whom the tyranny of 
Faſhion had condemned to paſs the ſum- 
mer among ſhadcs and brooks, are now 
preparing to return to plays, balls, and 
aſſemblies, with health reltored by re- 
tirement, and ſpirits kindled by expec- 
tation. 

Many a mind which has languiſhed 
ſome months without emotion or deſire, 
now fecis a ſudden renovation of it's 
taculties. It was long ago obſerved by 


Fythagoras, that Ability and Neceſſity 


dwell near each other. She that wan- 
dered in the garden without ſente of it's 
Hagrance, and lay day after day ſtreich- 
ed upon a couch hehind a green curtain, 
un willing to wake and unable to ſleep, 
pow zummons ker thoughts to conſider 
which of her laſt vcar's cloaths ſhall be 
ſeen again, and to anticipate the rap- 
tures of a ne ſuit; the day and the nig ht 
are now filled with occupation; the laces 


wich were too finc to be worn among 


ruſticks, are taken from the boxes aud 
reviewed, and the eye is no ſooner 
cioſed after it's labours, than whole 


ſhops of ſilk buiy the fancy. 


But happineſs is nothing if it is not 
known, and very little if it is not envied. 


Beſore the day of departure a week is 


always appropriated to the payment and 


reception of ceremonial viſits, at which 


nothing can be mentioned but the de- 
lights of London, The lady who is 
haſtening to the ſcene of action flutters 


her wings, diſplays her proſpects of fe- 


Jicity, tells how ſhe grudges every mo- 


ment of delay, and in the preſence of 


thaſe, whom ſhe knows condemned to 
flay at home, is ſure to wonder by what 


arts life can be made ſupportable through 


a winter in the country, and to tell how 
often amidſt the extaſies of an opera ſhe 
ſhall pity thoſe friends whom ſhe has 
left behind. Her hope of giving pain is 
ſeidom diſappointed ; the affected indit- 


ference of one, the faint congratulations _ 


of another, the wiſhes of tome openly 
confeſſed, and the ſilent dejeftion of the 


reſt, all exalt her opinion of her ow ſu- 


periority. | | 
But however we may labour for our 
own deception, truth, though unwel. 
come, will ſometimes intrude upon the 
mind. They who have already enjoyed 
the crowds and noiſe of the great city, 
now that their deſire to retu;n is little 
more than the reſtleſſneſs of a vacant 
mind, that they are not ſo much led by 


hope as driven by diſguſt, and with a- 


ther to Jeave the country than to ſee the 
town. There is commonly in every 
coach à paſſenger enwrapped in filent 


expectation, whoſe joy is more ſincere, 


and whole hopes are more exalted. The 
virgin whom the laſt fu;amer releated 


from her governeſs, and who is now 


going between her mother aud her aunt 
to try the fortune of her wit and brau- 
ty, ſuſpects no fallacy in the gay repre- 
ſentation. She believes herſeif Ky 
into another world, and images London 
as an Elyüan region, where every hour 
has it's proper pleafure, where nothing 
is ſeen, but the blaze of wealth, and no- 
thing heard but merriment and flattery ; 
where the morning always riſes ov a 
ſhow, and the evening cloſes on à ball; 
where the eyes are uſed only to ſparkle, 
aud the feet only to dance. | 


Her aunt and ber mother amuſe them - 


ſ-lves on the road, with telling her of 
dangers to be dreaded, and cautions ta 
be obſerved. She hears them as they 
heard their predeceſſors, with incredulity 


or contempt, She ſees that they have 


ventured and eſcaped; and one of the 
pleaſures which ſhe promiſes her ſel is to 
detect their ſalſhoudls, and be freed from 
their admonitions. 

We are inclined to believe woſe 
whom we do not know, becaulg they 
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never have deceived us. The fair ad- 

venturer may perhaps liſten to the Idler, 

whom ſhe cannot ſuſpect of rivalry or 

malice, yet he ſcarcely expects to be 

credited when he tells her, that her ex - 

pectations will likewiſe end in diſap- 
intment. 

The uniform neceſſities of human 
nature produce in a great meaſure uni- 
formity of life, and for part of the da 
make one place like another: to dreſs 
and to undreſs, to eat and to ſleep, are 
the ſame in London as. in the country, 
The ſupernumerary hours have indeed a 
greater variety both of pleaſure and of 
pain. The ſtranger gazed on by multi- 
tudes at her firſt appearance in the Park, 
is perhaps on the higheſt ſummit of fe- 
male happineſs; but how great is the an- 
guiſn when the novelty of another face 
draws her worſhi away! The heart 
may leap for a time under a fine gown, 
but the ſight of a gown yet finer puts 
an end to rapture. In the firſt row 
at an opera two hours may be happily 

aſſed in liſtening to the muſick on the 
— and watching the glances of the 


company; but how will the night end 


in deſpondency, when ſhe that imagined 
herſelf the ſovereign of the place ſees 


lords contending to lead Iris to her 


chair? There is little pleaſure in conver- 
ſation to her whoſe wit is regarded but 
in the ſecond place; and who can dance 
with eaſe or ſpirit that ſees Amaryllis 
led out before her? She that fancied no- 
thing but a ſucceſſion of pleaſures, will 
find herſelf engaged without deſign in 
numberleſs competitions, and mortified 
without provocation with numberleſs af- 
flictions. 

But I do not mean to extinguiſh that 
ardour which I wiſh to moderate, or to 
diſcourage thoſe whom I am endeavour- 
ing to reſtrain. To know the world is 
neceſſary, ſince we were born for the 
help of one another; and to know it 
early is convenient, if it be only that we 
may learn early to deſpiſe it. She that 
brings to London a mind well prepared 
for improvement, though ſhe miſſes her 
hope of uninterrupted happineſs, will 
gam in return an opportunity of adding 
knowledge to vivacity, and enlarging 
innocence to virtue. e 
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S the Engliſh army was paſſing 
towards Quebec along a ſoft ſa- 
vanna between a mountain and a lake, 
one of the petty chiefs of the inland re- 


5 ou ſtood upon a rock ſurrounded by 


is clan, and from behind the ſhelter of 
the buſhes contemplated the art and re- 
gularity of European war. It was even- 
ing, the tents were pitched : he obſerved 


the ſecurity with which the troops reſted 


in the night, and the order with which 


the march was renewed in the merning. 


He continued to purſue them with his 
eye till they could be ſeen no longer, and 
then ſtood for ſome time ſilent and penſive. 

Then turning to his followers My 


children, ſaid he, ] have often heard 


* from men hoary with long life, that 


there was a time when our anceſtors 


© were abſolute lords of the woods, the 
* meadows, and the Jakes, wherever the 
© eye can reach or the foot can paſs. 
They fiſhed and hunted, feaſted and 
* danced, and when they were weary 
© lay down under the firſt thicket, with- 
* out danger and without fear. They 
changed their habitatzong as the ſea- 


© ſons required, convenience prompted, 
© or curioſity allured them; and ſome- 
times gathered the fruits of the moun- 
© tain, and ſometimes ſported in canoes 

along the coatt. 
Many years and ages are ſuppoſed 
to have been thus paſled in plenty and 
ſecurity; when, at laſt, a new race of 
men entered our country from the 
great ocean. They incloſed themſelves 
in habitations of ſtone, which our an- 
cettors could neither enter by violence, 
nor deſtroy by fire. They iſſued from 
thoſe faſtneſſes, ſometimes covered like 
the armadillo with ſhells, from which 
the lance rebounded on the ſtriker, 
and ſometimes carried by mighty 
beaſts which had never been ſeen in 
our vales or foreſts, of ſuch ſtrength 
and ſwiftneſs, that flight and oppoſi- 
tion were alike vain. T hoſe invaders 
ranged over the continent, flaughter- 
ing in their rage thoſe that reſiſted, and 
thoſe that ſubmitted, in their mirth. 
Of thoſe that remained, ſome were bu- 
ried in caverns, and condemned to dig 
metals for their maſters; tome were 
+ employed 
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employed ja tilling the ground, of 
which loreign 1yrants deveur the pro- 
cet zd when the ſword and the 
* he deſtroyed the native, they 
ſi bein place by human beings of 
aro her gtr, brought from tome 
di country to periſh here under 
toi! and torture. 
Sone there ark who boaſt their hu- 
manity, and content themſelves to 
ſeire our chaces and fiſheries, who 
drive us from every track of grund 
where fertility and pleaſantnels invite 
them to ſettle, and make no war upon 
us except when we intrude upon our 
own lands. | | 
© Others pretend to have purchaſed a 
right of reiidence and tyranny; but 
ſurely the infolence of ſuch bargains 
is more offenſive than the avowed and 
open dominion of force. What re- 
ward can induce the poſſeſſor of a 
country to a%ut a ſtranger more 
powerful than himſelf? Fraud or ter- 
ror muſt opcrate in ſuch contracts; 
either they promiſe protection whica 
they never have afforded, or mftruc- 
tion which rhey never imparted. We 
hoped to be tecured by their favour 
from ſom other evil, or to learn the 
arts of Europe, by which we might 
be able to ſecure ourſelves. Their 
power they have never exerted in our 
defence, and their arts they have ſtu» 
diouily concealed from us. Their 
trentit are G37 io deceive, and their 


”- 


here 2 writien law among them, of 
* war h ther boalt as derived from Him 


rraßlek oniy to defraud us. They. 
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who made the earth and ſca, and by 
which they profels to believe that wan 

will be made happy when life ſhall 

forſake him. Why 1s not this law 

communicated to us? It is concealed 

becauſe it is violated. For how can 

they preach it to an Indian nation, 

when I am told that one of 1: (+ 

precepts forbids them to do to others 

what they would not that others ſhould 

do to them? | 

© But the time perhaps is now ap- 

proaching when the pi de of uſurpation 

mall be cruſhed, and the cruelties of 
invaſion ſhall be ic venged. The ſons of 

Rapacity have now drawn their words 

upon each other, and referred their 

claims to the dec. ſion of war; let us 

look unconcerned upon the ſlaughter, 

and remember that the death of every 

European delivers the country from 

a tyrant and a robber; for what is 

the claim of either nation, but the 

claim of the vulture to the levertt, of 
the tiger to the faun? Let them then 

continue to diſpute their title to re- 

gions which they cannot people, to 

purchaſe by danger and blood the 

empty dignity of dominion over 
mountains which they will never 

climb, and rivers which they will ne- 

ver paſs. Let us endeavour, in the 
mean time, to learn their diſcipline, 

and to forge their weapons; and when 
they ſhall be weakened with mutua) 

ſlaughter, let us ruſh down upon 
them, force their remains to take ſhel- 
ter in their ſhips, and reign once more 
in our native country. 
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TO THE IDLER, 
SIR, | 
IS COURSINGinmy laſt letter 
on the different practice of the Ita- 
ian and Dutch Painters, 1 obſerved, that 
the Italian Painter attends only to the 
iavariable, the great and general ideas 
* which arc axed and inherent in uni- 
* verſa; nature. 5 
Jas jed into the ſubje N of this let. 
der by endeuvouring to fix the original 
cunſe of this conduct of the Italian 
:nafters. If it can be proved that by 
this choice they ele ed the moſt beau- 
fl part of the creation, it will ſhew 
ko much their principles are founded 


on reaſon, and, at the fame time, diſ- 
cover the origin of our ideas of beauty. 
I ſuppoſe it will be eafily granted, 
that no man can judge whether any ani- 
mal be beautiful in it's kind, or de- 
formed, who has ſeen only one of that 
ſpecies; that is as codecs in regard 


to the human figure; ſo that if a man, 


born blind, was to recover his ſight, and 
the moſt beantitul woman was brought 
before him, he could not determine whe- 
ther ſhe was handſome or not; nor if the 
moſt beautiful and moſt deformed were 
produced, could he any better determine 
to which he ſhould give the preference, 
having (een only thote two, To diſtin- 
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duch beauty, then, implies the having 
deen many wmdividuals of that ſpecies. 
If jt is alked, how is more fc acquired 
hy the obſervation of greater numbers? 
T (wer, that, in conſeruence of having 


{een many, the power is acquired, even 


vchout teeking after it, of diſtinerutfh e 
ing between accidemal blemithes and 
excreſcerces which are continualiy va- 
rvins the ſurface of Nature's works, 
an che invariable general form which 
Nature moſt frequently produces, and 
always ſeems to intend in her produc- 
tions. Ck | 
Thus amongſt the blades of graſs or 
leaves of the fame tree, thuugh no two 
can he found exactly alike, yet the ge- 
neral form is invariable: a naturaliſt, 
hefore he choſe one as a ſample, would 
examine many, ſince if he took the ft 
that occurred, it might have, by acct- 
dent or otherwiſe, ſuch a form as that 
it would ſcarce be known to belong to 
that ſpecies; he ſelets, as the Painter 
does, the moit beautiful, that is, the 
moſt general form of nature. | 
Every ſpecies of the animal as well as 
the vegetable creation may be laid to 
have a fixed or determinate form towards 
which nature is continually inclining, 
like various lines terminating in the cen- 
ter; or it may be compared to pendu- 
iums vibrating in different directions 
over one central point; and as they all 
croſs the center, though only one paſſes 
through any other point, ſo it will be 
found that perfect beauty 1s oftener pro- 


duced by nature than deformity; I do 


not mean than deformity in general, but 
than any one kind of deformity. To 
inſtance in a particular part of a feature; 
the line that forms the ridge of the noſe 
is heautiful when it is ſtraight; this, then, 
is the central form, which is oftenex 
found than either concave, convex, or 
any other irregular form that ſhall be 
propoſed. As we are then more ac- 
cuttomed to beauty than deformity, we 
may conclude that to be the reaſon why 
we approve and admire it, as we approve 
and admire cuſtoms and faſhions of 
dreſs for no other reaſon than that we 
are uſed to them; ſo that though habit 
ind cuſtom cannot be ſaid to be the caute 
of beauty, it is certainly the cauſe of our 
liking it: and I have no doubt but that 
if we were more uſed to deformity than 
beauty, deformity would then loſe the. 
idea now annexed to it, and take that of 


agree, that yes an! u ſhould change 
their meanings; es would then dei, 
and x7 would frm, 

W no-ver undertakes to proceed fur- 
ther in Uns argument. and endeavours 
ro {1x a general criterion on beauty re- 
tpecting diilerent ſpecies, or to ſhew why 
one fpuc'rs is more beautiful than an- 
other, it will be required trom him firſt 
to preve that one ſpecies is really more 
beautitul than another. That we pre- 
fer one to the other, and with very good 
reaſon, will be rea.lily granted; but it 
does not follow trom thence that we 
think it a more beautiful form; for we 
have no criterion of form by which to 
deterinine our judgment. He who ſays 
a ſwan is more b:autiful than a dove, 
means litt more than that he has more 
pleature in {zeing a ſwan than a dove, 
either from the ſtatelineſs of it's motions 
or it's being a more rare Þird; and he 
who gives the preference to the dove, 
does it from ſome aſſociation of ideas f 
innocence that he always annexes to the 
dove; but if he pretends to defend the 
preference he gives to one or the other, 
by endeavouring to prove that this more 
beautiful form proceeds from a particu- 
lar gradation of raagnitude, undulation 


of a curve, or direction of a line, or 


whatever other conceit of his imagina- 
tion he ſhall fix on as a criterion of 
torm; he will be continually contradict- 
ing himſelf, and find at laſt that the 
great Mother of Nature will not be ſub- 
jected to ſuch narrow rules. Amory 
the various reaſons why we prefer one 
part of her works to another, the moit 


general, I believe, is habit and cuſtom, 


cuſtom makes, in a certain ſenſe, white 
black, and black white; it is cuſtom 
alone determines our preference of the 
colour of the Europeans to the Æthio- 


pians, and they, for the ſame reaſon, 


prefer their own colour to ours. I ſup- 
poſe nobody will doubt, if one of their 

inters was to paint the Goddeſs of 

eauty, but that he would repreſent her 
black, with thick lips, flat noſe, and 
woolly hair; and it ſeems to me, he 
would act very unnaturally if he did 
not: for by what criterion will any one 
diſpute the propriety of his idea? We, 
indeed, ſay, that the form and colour 
of the European is preferable to that of 
the Æthiopian; but I know of no other 
reaſon we have for it, but that we are 
more accuſtomed to it. It is abſurd to 


beauty; as if the whole world ſhould tag, that beauty is poſſeſſed of attractive 


powers, 


powers, which irreſiſtibly ſeize the corre- 
ſponding mind with love and admiration, 
lince that argument is equally concluſive 
in favour of the white and the-black phi. 
loſopher. 

he black and white nations muſt, 
in reſpe& of beauty, be confidered as of 
different kinds, at leaſt a different ſpe- 
cies of the ſame kind; from one of which 
to the other, as I obſerved, no inference 
can be drawn. 

Novelty is ſaid to he one of the cauſes 
of beauty: that novelty is a very ſuffi- 
cient reaſon hy we ſhould admire, is 
not denied; but becauſe it is uncom- 
mon, is it therefore beautiful? The 
beauty that is produced by colour, as 
when we prefer one bird to another, 
though of the ſame form, on account of 
in's colour, has ncthing to do with this 

rgument, which reaches only to form. 
T have here contidered the word Beauty 
as being properly applied to form alone. 
There js a neceliitv of fixing this con- 
fined ſenſe; for there can be no argu- 
ment, if the ſenſe of the word is extended 
to every thing that is approved. A roſe 
may as well be ſaid to be beautiful, be- 
cauſe it has a fine imell, as a bird be- 
cauſe of it's colour. When we apply 
the word Beauty, we do not mean al- 
ways by it a more beautiful form, but 
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ſomething valuable on account of it's 
rarRy, uſefulneſs, colour, or any othen 
property. A horſe is ſaid to be a beau- 
tiful animal; but had a horſe as few 
good qualities as a tortoiſe, I do not 
imagine that he would be then eſteemed 
beautiful. 

A fitneſs to the end propoſed, is ſaid 
to be another cauſe of beauty; but ſup- 


poſing we were proper judges of what 


form is the moſt proper in an ani- 
mal to conſtitute ſtrength or ſwiftneſs, 
we always determine concerning it's 
beauty, before we exert our underſtand- 
ing to judge of it's fitneſs. 

From what has been ſaid, it may be 
inferred, that the works of Nature, if we 
compare one ſpecies with another, are 
all equally beautiful; and that prefer - 


ence is given from cuſtom, or ſome aſ- 
ſociation of ideas: and that in creatures 


of the ſame ſpecies, beauty is the me- 
dium or centre of all various forms. 
To conclude, then, by way of corol- 
Jary: if it has been proved, that the 
Painter, by attending to the invariable 


and general ideas of nature, produces 


beauty, he muſt, by regarding minute 
particularities and accidental diſciimi- 
nations, deviate from the umverſat 
rule, and pollute his canvas with defor- 
mity. 
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TO THE IDLER. 
3185 


| I Snppoſe you have forgotten that 


many weeks ago I promiled to ſend 
you an account of my companions at 
tae Wells. You would not deny me a 
plac: among the moſt faithful votaries 
of Idleneſs, it you knew how often I 
have recollected my :ngagement, and 
contented myſelf to delay the perform- 
4:1: for tome reaſon which I durſt not 
ex..nimne becauic J knew it to be falſe; 
bow often I have ſat down to write, and 
teoictd at interruption z and how often 
have praiſed the dignity of refolution, 
determined at night to wine in the morn- 
ing, and referred t in the morning to 
he quiet hours of night. 

I have at laſt begun what I have long 
wiſhed at an end, and fiud it more eaſy 


than I expected to continue my narra- 
Don. | 


Our aſſembly could boaſt ne ſych con- 


ſtellation of intelle&s as Clarendon's 


band of aſſociates. We had among us 


no Selden, Falkland, or Waller; but- 
we had men not leſs important in their 
own eyes, though leſs diſtinguiſhed by 
the publick; and many a time have we 
lamented the partiality of mankind, and 
agreed that men of the deepeſt enquiry 
ſometimes let their diſcoveries die away 


in ſilence; that the moſt comprehenſive 


obſervers have ſeldom opportunities of 
imparting their remarks, and that mo- 
deft merit paſſes in the crowd unknown 
and un d. 

One of the greateſt men of the ſociety 
was Sim Scruple, who lives in a conti- 
nual equipoiſe of doubt, and is a con- 
{tant enemy to confidence and dogma- 
tiſm. Sim's favourite topic of conver- 
ſation is the narrowneſs of the human 
mind, the fallaciouſneſs of our ſenſes, 
the prevalence of early prejudice, and 
the uncertainty of appearances. = 
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nas many doubts about the nature of 
death, and is ſometimes inclined to be- 
lieve that ſenſation may ſurvive motion, 
and that a dead man may feel thigh he 
cannot ttir. He has ſometimes hinted 


that man might perhaps have becn na- 


turally a quadruped, and thinks it would 


he very proper that at the Foundling 


Hoſpital ſome children ſhould be in- 
cloſed in an apartment, in which the 
nurſes ſhould be obliged to walk half 
upon four and half upon two, that the 
younglings, being bred without the pre- 
judice of example, might have no other 


guide than nature, and might at laſt 


come forth into the worid as genius 
ſhould direct, erect, or prone, on two 
legs or on four. 

The next in dignity of mien and flu- 
ency of talk, was Dick Wormwood, 
whoſe ſole delight is to find every thing 
wrong. Dick never enters a room but 
he ſhews that the donor and the chimney 
are ill- placed. He never walks into the 
fields but he finds ground plowed which 
is fitter for paſture. He is always an 
enemy to the preſent faſhion. He holds 
that all the beauty and virtue of women 


will ſoon be deftroyed by the uſe of tea. 


He triumphs when he talks on the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem of education, and tells us 


with great vehemence, that we are learn - 


ing words when we ſhould learn things. 
He is of opinion that we ſuck in errors 
at the nurie's breaſt, and thinks it ex- 


tremely ridiculous that children ſhould 


be taught to uſe the right-hand rather 
than the left. 

Bob Sturdy conſiders it as a point of 
honour to ſay again what he has once 
ſaid, and wonders how any man that 


has been known to alter his opinion, can 


look his neighbours in the face. Bob 
is the molt formidable diſputant of the 
whole company; for without troubling 


himſelf to ſearch for reaſons, he tries his | 


antagoniſt with repeated afhrmations. 
When Bob has been attacked tor an 
hour with all the powers of eloquence 
and reaſon, and his poſition appears 10 
all but himſelf utterly untenable, he al- 
ways cloſes the debate with his firſt de- 
claration, introduced by a ſtout preface 
of contemptuous civility. * All this is 
very judicious; you may tall, Sir, as 
vou pleaſe; but I will ſtill ſay what I 
«© {aid at firſt. Bob deals muca in uni- 
verſals, which he has now obliged us to 
let paſs without exceptions. He lives 
on an annuity, and holds that Here arc 
as many thieves as traders; he 1s of 
loyalty unſhaken, and always maintains, 
that he oho ſees a Jacobite jees a rajcal. 

Phil Gentle is an enemy to the rude- 
neſs of contra iction and the turbulence 
of debate. Phil has no notions of his 
own, and therefore willingly catches 
trom the laſt ſpeaker ſuch as he ſhall 
_ This flexibility of ignorance is 
eaſily accommodated to any tenet; his 
only difficulty is, when the diſputants 
grow zealous, how to be of two con- 


trary opinions at once. If no appeal 


is made to his judgment, he has the 
art of diſtributing his attention and 
his ſmiles in ſuch a manner, that each 
thinks him of his own party; but if be 
is obliged to ſpeak, he then obſerves, 
that the queſtion is difficult; that he never 
received ſo much pleaſure from a debate 
before; that neither of the controvertiſts 
could have found his match in any other 
company; that Mr. Wormwood's aſ- 
ſertion is very well ſupported, and yet 
there is great force in what Mr. Scruple 
advanced againſt it. By this indefinite 
declaration both are commonly ſatis fied; 
for he that has prevailed is in good hu- 
mour; and he that has felt his own 
weaknels is very glad to have eſcaped ſo 
well. I am, Su, yours, &c. 

| ROBIN SPRITELY, 


Ne LXXXIV. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 


BIOGRAPHY is, of the various 
| kinds of narrative writing, that 
which is moſt eagerly read, and moſt 
eaſily applied to the purpoſes of life. 

In romances, when. the wild field of 
poſſibility lies open to invention, the in- 
cicents may eaſily be made more numæ- 
vous, the viciſſitudes more ſudden, and 
the events more wonderful; but from 


the time of life when fancy begins to be 


over-ruled by reaſon and corrected by 
experience, the moſt artful tale raiſes 
little curioſity when it is known io be 
falle; though it may, perhaps, be ſome- 
tines 1cad as a model of a neat or ele- 
gent liyie, not for the fake of knowing 
what it ,ontains, but how it is written; 
or thole that ave weary of themiclves, 

niay 
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may have reconſe to it as a pleding 
dream, of which, When they awake, they 
voluntarily dumiſs the images from tw eir 
mines. 

The examples and events of history 
preſs, indeed, upon the mind with the 
weight of truth; but when they are re- 
poſited in the memory, they are oftencr 
employed for ſow than ute, and rather 
divei ſifv converiation than regulate life. 


Few are engaged in uch ſcenes 2s give 


tiem opportunities of growing wiſer by 


the downfal of ſtateſinen or the defeat 


of generals, The fratagems of war, 
and the intrigucs of courts, are read by 
ar the greater part of mankind with the 
ſame indiffereace as the adventmes of 
fabled herocs, or the revoiutioas of a 
fairy region. Between falſehcod and 
uſeleſs trath there is litile difference. As 
gold which he cannet ſpend will make 


no man rich, ſo knowledge which he 


cannot apply will make no man wile. 
The miſchievous conſequences of vice 
and folly, of irregular defires and pre- 
dominant paſſions, are beſt diſcovered 
by thoſe relations which ar- levelled with 
the general ſarface of life, which tell 
not how any man became great, but 
how he was made happy; not how he 
loſt the farour of his prince, but how he 
became diſcontented with himſelf. 
Thoſe relations are theretoie com mon- 
ly of moſt value in which th writer teils 
his own ſtory, He that recounts the life 
of another, commonly dwells moſt upon 


conſpicuous events, leſſens the familia- 


rity of his tale to inere»ſ- it's dignity, 
ſhews his favourite at a diſtance deco- 
rated and magniſicd like the aucient ac- 
tors in their tragick dreſs, and endea- 
vours to hide the man that he may pro- 
duce a hero. | 

But if it be true. which was ſaid by a 
French priuce, that mo man Wa" A hero 
to the jerewan!s of bis chamber, it is equal- 
ly true, tat every man is vet 1518 a hero 
to hint. He that is mot elevated 
above the crowd by the rnportance of 
bis employments, or the reputation of 
his genus, feels himſelt auceted by tame 


or buſwiris but as tuey miticnc! ins do- 


meſtick life. The high: and low, as 
they have the ſame facultics and the 
ſame ſenſes, have no leſs hmilitude in 
their pains and pleaſures. The ſenſa- 
tions are the tame in all, trough pro- 
duced by very ditlerent occations. The 
prin-e feels the ſame pain when an in- 
vader ſeizes a province, as the farmer 
wizn a thici drives away his cov. Non 


thus cquai in themſcives will app-ar 
egual in honeit and unpartial biog:ap“ y; 
and thoſe whom fortune or nature gare 
at the greateſt diſtance may alturc in- 
ſirv&t1on ih cxch ocher. 

The writer of his own life has at leaſt 


the brit qualiſication oi an hiſtorian, tl. 


mnowiedge of the truth; and though it 
may be plau%bly &:j2ctcd that his temp. 
tations to dilgulſe it ane qual to his o. 
portumities of knowing it, het I cannot 
but think chat impartinlity may be ex- 
pected with cquaj confidence from hum 
that relates the paſſages of his own life, 
as from him that delivers the tranſactions 
of another. 

Certainty of knowledge not only ex- 
cludes miltake, but rortfies vergcity. 
What we collect by conjecture, and by 
conjecture oniy can one man judge of 
another's motives or ſentiments, is caſily 
modified by fancy or deſire; as objects 
imperfectly diſcerned take forms from 


the hope or fear of the beholder. But 


that whuch is fully known cannot be 
falſiſied but with reluctance of under- 
ſtanding and alarm of conſcience: of 
underſtanding, the lover of truth; of 
conſcience, the ſentinel of virtue. 

He that writes the life of another is 
either his friend or his enemy, and wiſhes 
either to exalt his praiſe or aggravate his 
infamy; many temptations to falſhood 
will occur in the diſguiſe of paſſions, too 
ſpecious to fear much reſiſtance. Love 
of virtue will animate panegyrick, and 


| hatred of wickedneſs imbitter cenſurc. 


The zeal of gratitude, the ardour of pa- 
triotilm, fondneſs for an opinion, or 
fidelity to a party, may cafily overpower 
the vigilance of a mind habitually vel 
diſpoſed, and prevail over unaſſiſted and 
unfriended veracity. | 

But he that ſpeaks of himſelf has 10 
motwe to falſiood or partiality except 
{it love, by which all have ſo often 
been betrayed, that all are on the watch 
agninit in's artfices. He that writes an 
apology for 4 fingle action, to confute 
an accuſation tu 1ecommen' h:ynfcit io 
favour, is indeed always to be ſuſpec̃t cd 
oi fivyuuimg his own cauſe; but hethat 
its down calmly and voluntarily to re- 
view his liſe for the admonition of poſte- 
rity, er to amule himſelt, and lac; 
this acccunt unpubliſhed, may be com- 
monly preſumed to tell truth, ſince alf. 
hol cannot appcaſe his own mind, and 


fame wiil not be heard bencath the 


| 39 


ton. 
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NE of the peculiarities which di- 
ſtinguiſn the preſent age is the 
multiplicauon of books. Every day 
brings ne advertiſements of literary un- 
dertikings, and we are flattered with re- 
peatcd promiſes of growing wiſe on cafier 
terms than our progenitors. 

How much either happineſs or know- 
ledge is advanced by this multitude of 
autnors, it is not very eaſy to decide. 

He that teaches us any thing which 
we knew not before, is undoubtedly to 
be revercaced as a maſter. He that con- 
veys knowledge by more pleaſing ways, 
may very properly be loved as a bene- 
factor; and he that ſupplies life with in · 
nocent amuſement, wili he certainly ca- 
reſſed as a pleaſing companion. 

But tew of thole who fill the world 
with books, have any pretenſions to the 
hope either of plcating or initructing. 
They have often no other taſk than to 
lay two books before them, out of which 
they compile a third, without any new 
materials of their own, and with very 
little application of judgment to thoſe 


which former authors have ſupplical. 


That all compilations are uſclcfs I do 
not aflert, Particles of ſcience are of.en 
very widely ſcattered. Wrvers of ex- 
tenſive comprehenſion have incidental 
marks upon topicks very remote from 
tae principal fubje&, which are often 
mort valuable than formal treatiſes, and 
which vet are not known becauſe they 
are not promiſed in the title. He that 
collects thoſe under proper heads is very 
laudavly employed, for though he exerts 
do great abilities in the work, he faci- 
litates the progreſs of others, and by 
making that eaſy of attainment which is 
already written, may give ſome mind, 
more vigorous or more adventurous than 
is own, leiſure for new thoughts and 
original deſigns. 

But the collections poured lately from 
the preſs have been ſeldom made at any 
great expence of time or enquiry, and 
therefore only ſerve to diſtract choice 
without ſapplying any real want. 

It is obſerved that @ corrupt fociety has 


many laws; I know not whether it is 


not equally true, that an ignorant age 
has many books, When the treaſures of 
ancient knowledge lie unexamined, and 


1 


original authors are negleded and for- 
gotten, compilers and plagiaries are en- 
couraged, who give us again what we 
had betore, and grow great by ſetting 
before us what our own floth had hid- 
den from our view. 

Yet are not even theſe writers to be 


Indiſcriminately cenſured and rejected. 


Truth like beauty varices it's faſhions, 
and is beſt recommended by different 
dreſſes to different minds; and he that 
recalls the attention of mankind to any 
part of learning which time has left be- 
hind it, may be truly ſaid to advance 
the literature of his own age. As the 
manners of nations vary, new topicks of 
perſuaſion become neceflary, nd new 
con: binations of imagery are produced; 
and he that can accommodate himſeli o 
the reigning taſte, may always have rea- 
ders wio perhaps would nut have looked 
upon better pertormances. 

To exact of every man who writes 
that he ſhould ſay ſomething new, would 
be to reduce authors to a ſmall number; 
to oblige the moſt fortile genius to ſay 
only whit is new, would be to contract 
his volumes to a few pages. Vet, ſure- 
ly, there onght to be ſome bounds ta 
repetition; libraries ought no more to be 
heaped for ever with the ſame thoughts 
differently expreſſed, than with the fame 
books differently decorated. | 

The good or evil which theſe ſecon- 
dary writers produce is ſeldom of any 
long duration. As they owe their ex- 
iſtence to change of faſhion, they com- 
monly diſappear when a new faſhion be- 
comes prevalent. The authors that in 
any nation laſt from age to age are very 
few, becauſe there are very few that have 
any other claim to notice than that they 
catch hold on preſent curioſity, and gra- 
tify ſome accidental defire, or produce 
ſome temporary conveniency. 5 

But however the writers of the day 
may deſpair of future fame, they ought 
at leaſt to farbear any preſert miſchief, 
Though they cannot arrive at eminent 
heights of excellence, they might keep 


_ themſelves harmleſs. They might take 


care to inform themſelves before they at- 
tempt to inform others, and exert the 
little influence which they have for ho- 
neſt purpoſes. 

2 Bu: 
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But ſuch is the preſent ſtate of our 
literature, that the ancient ſage, who 
thought a great book a grrat eil, would 
now think the multitude of books a mul- 
titude of evils. He would conſider a 
bulky writer who engrofled a year, and 


a [warm of pamphleteers who ſtole each 
an hour, as equal waſters of human life, 
and would make no other difference be- 
tween them, than between a bealt of prey, 
and a flight of locuſts. 
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TO THE IDLER, 
+ | PR 

1 Am a young lady newly married to 

a young gentleman. Our fortune is 
large, our minds are vacant, our diſ- 
poſitions gay, our acquaintances nume- 
rons, and our relations ſplendid. We 
contidered that marriage, like lite, has 
it's youth, that the firſt year is the year 
of gaiety and revel, and reſolved to fee 


the ſhews and teel the joys of London 


before the increaſe of our family ſhould 
confine us to domeſtick cares and do- 
meſtick pleaſures. | | ; 
Little time was ſpent in preparation; 
the coach was harnciſed, and a few days 
brought us to London, and we alighted 
at a lodging provided for us by Miſs 
Biddy Trifle, a maiden niece of my 


huſband's father, where we found apart- 


ments on a ſecond floor, which my 
couſin told us would ſerve us till we 
could pleaſe ourſelves with a more com- 


modious and elegant habitation, and 


which ſhc had taken at a very high price, 
becauſe it was. not worth the while to 
make a hard bargain for ſo ſhort a time. 

Here I intended to lie concealed till 
my new cloaths were made, and my new 


lodging hired; but Miſs Trifle had ſo 


induſtrioully given notice of our arrival 
to all her acquaintance, that I had the 
mortification next day of ſeeing the door 
thronged with painted coaches and chairs 
with coronets, and was obliged to re- 
ccive all my huſband's relations on a 
ſecond floor. 

Inconveniences are often halanced by 
ſome advantage: the elevation of my 
apartments furniſhed a ſubje& for con- 
vertation, which, without ſome ſuch 


help, we ſhould have been in danger of 


wanting. Lady Stately told us how 
many vears had paſſed ſince ſhe climbed 
ſo many Reps. Mits Airy ran to the 
window, and thought it charming to ice 
zue walkers fo little in the ſtreet; and 


Mils Gentle went to try the ſame expe- 
riment, and (creamed to find herſelf ſo 
tar above the ground. 

They all knew that we intended to re- 
move, and therefore all gave me advice 
about a proper choice. One ſtreet was 
recommended for the purity of it's air, 
another for it's freedom from noiſe, 
another for it's nearneſs to the Park, 
another becauſe there was but a ſtep from 
it to all places of diverſion, and another, 
hecaule it's inhabitants enjoyed at once 
the town and country. 

I had civility enough to hear every 
recommendation with à look of curioſity 


while it was made, and of acquietcence 


when it was concluded, but in my heart 
telt no other defire than to be free from 
the diſgrace of a ſecond floor, and cared 
little where I ſhould fix, if the apart- 
ments were ſpacious and ſplendid. 

Next day a chariot was hired, and 
Miſs Trifle was diſpatched to find a 
lodging. She returned in the afternoon, 
with an account of a charming place, to 
which my huſband went in the morning. 
to make the contract. Being young; 
and unexperienced, he took with him 
his friend Ned Quick, a gentleman ot 
great ſkill in rooms and furniture, h- 
ſees, at a ſingle glance, whatever there 
is to be commended or cenſured. Mr. 
Quick, at the firſt view of the houſ?, 
declared that it could not he inhabited, 
for the ſun in the afternoon ſhone witi4 
full glare on the windows of the dining- 
on. - .. 

Miſs Trifle went out again, and ſoon 
diſcovered another lodging, which Mr. 
Quick went to ſurvey, and found, that, 
whenever the wind ſhould blow from the 
eaſt, all the imoke of the city would be 
driven upon it. 

A magnificent ſet of rooms was then 
found in one of the ſtreets near Weit- 
minſter Bridge, which Miſs Trifle pre- 
ferred to any which ſhe had yet ſeen; but 
Mr, Quick, having muſed upon it for a 


time, 
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ume, concluded that it would be too 


much expoſed in the morning to the ſogs 


that riſe from the river. 


Thus Mr. Quick proceeded to give us 


every day new teſtimonies of his tafte 
and circumſpection; ſometimes the itrect 
was too narrow for a double range of 
coaches ; ſometimes it was an oblcure 
place, not inhabited by perſons of qua- 
lity. Some places were dirty, and ſome 
crouded ; in ſome houſes the furniture 
was ill ſuited, and in others the ſtairs 
were too narrow. He had ſuch fertility 
of objcctions, that Miſs Trifle was ut 
lait tired, and deſiſted from all attempts 
tor our accommodation. | 

In the mean time I have ſtill continued 
to lc my company on a ſecond floor, 
and am atked twenty times a day when ! 
am io leave thoſe odious lodgings, in 
witch lire tumnltvouſly without plca- 


1ure, and expeniively without honour. 
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My haib:ind thinks ſo highly of Mr. 
Quick, that he cannot be perſuaded to 
remove without his app:obation; and 
Mr. Quick thinks his reputation raited 
by the multiplicatien of diſticulties. 

In this diireſs 10 whom can I have 
recourſe? I find my temper vitiated by 
daily diſappointment, by the tight of 
pleaſures which I cannot partake, aud 
the poſſeſſion of riches which I cannut 
enjoy. Dear Mr. Idler, inform my 
hulband that he is trifling away, in ſu- 
perfluous vexation, the few months which 
cuſtom has appropriated to delight; chat 
matrimonial quarrels are not caſily re- 
conciled between thole that have no 
children; that wherever we ſettle he muſt 
always find ſome inconvenience; but no- 


thing is ſo much to be avoided as a per- 


petual ſtate ot enquiry and ſulpence. I 
am, du, your humble lervant, 
PiGGY HEARTLESS, 
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"JF what we know not we can only 


judge by what we know. Every 
novelty appcars more wonderful as it is 
meme remote from any thing with which 
experience or teſtimony have hitherto 
a:quainted us, and if it paſſes further be- 
yond the notions that we have been ac- 
cuttomed to form, it becomes at laſt in- 
credible. 
We ſeldom conſider that human know - 
ledge is very narrow, that national man- 
ners are formed by chance, that uncom- 


mon conjunctures of cauſcs produce rate 


cticẽts, or that what is impoſſible at one 
ume or place may yet happen in another, 
Inis always caſter to deny than to cn— 
quire, To refuſe credit conſers for a 
moment an appearance of ſuperiority, 
winch every little mind is tempted to 
aitume hen it may be gained lo cheaply 
15 by withdrawing attention from evi- 


dende, and declining the fatigue of 
comparing probabilities. The moit per- 
Unacw.'s and vehement demonſtrator 


may be wearied in time by continual ne- 
Zation; and incredulity, which an clad 
%, in his uddrets 10 Raleigh, calls te 
© of Jools, obiunds the argument which 


it cannot anſwer, as woolſacks deaden 


rows though they cannot repel chem. 
Many relations of traveilers have 
geen ſlighted as fabulous, till more fre- 


quent voyages have confirmed their vera- 
city; and 1 may real. nably be imagine d, 
that many ;ncient hiſtorians are unfuſtly 
ſuſpecic of falſhoo!l, becauſe our own 
times aſford nothing that reſembles what 
they tell. Fn 
Had only the writers of antiquity in- 
formed us that there was once a nation 
in which the wife lay down upon the 
burning pile only to mix her aſhcs with 
thoſe of her huſband, we ſhould have 
thought it a tale to be told with that of 
Endymion's commerce with the moon. 
Had only a fingle traveller related tht 
many nations of the carth were black, 
ve ſhould have thought the accounts ut 
Negroes and of the Phoenix equally crc- 
dible. Burof black men the numb<s 
are too great Who are now repining un- 
der Engliſh cruelty, and the cuttom of 
voluntary cremation is not yet loſt among 
the ladies of India. | | 
Few narratives will either to men or 
women appear more incredible than the 
h:itories of the Amazons; of female na- 
tons of whoſe contuution it was the 
ctiential and fundamental law, to ex- 
clude men from all participation either 
of publick affairs or domeſtick butinels ; 
where feniale armies marched under fe- 


male captains, female farmers gathered 


the hartem, temale partners danced to- 
| * gether, 
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gether, and female wits diverted cne 
another. 

Yet ſeveral ages of antiquity have 
tranſinitted accounts of the Amazons of 
Cancatis; and of the Amazons of Ame- 
rica, who have given their names to the 
greateſt river in the world. Condamine 
lately found ſuch memorials as can be 
expected among er ratick and unlettered 
nations, where events are recorded only 
bv tradition, and new ſwarms fetthing 
in the country om time to time, con- 
tfui: au efFace all traces of former times. 

To die with huſbands, or to live with - 
out them, are the two extremes which 
the prudence and moderation of Euro- 
pean ladies have, in all ages, equally 
declined 5 they have never been ailured 
to death by the kindneſs or civility of 
the politeſt nations, nor has the rough- 
neſs and brutality of more ſavage coun- 
tries ever provoked them to doom their 
male aflociates to irrevocable baniſh- 
ment. The Bohemian matrons are ſaid 
to have made one ſhort ſtruggle for ſu- 
periority, but inſtead of baniſhing the 
men, they contented themſelves with 
condemning them to ſervile offices; and 
their conſtitution, thus left imperfect, 
was quickly overthrown. | 

"There is, I think, no claſs of Eng- 
lih women from whom we arc in any 
danger of Amazonian uſurpation. The 
old maids ſeem neareſt to independence, 
and molt likely to he animated by re- 
venge againſt maſculine authority ; they 
often ſpeak of men with acrimonious 


vehemence, but it is ſeldom found that 


they have an ſettled hatred againſt them, 
and it is vet more rarely obſerved that 
they have any kindneſs for each other. 
They will not exnfily combine in any 
plot; ant if they {not ever agree to 
retire and toriity th ves incattles or 
in mountains, ne ſent; e will betray the 
paſſes in ſpite, and * garriſon will ca- 

itulate upon eaſy terms, it the beſiegers 
rom handſome fword-knots, and are 
well ſupplied with fringe and luce. 

The gameſters, if they were united, 
would make a formidable bod; and 
ſince they conſider men only as beings 
that are to loſe their money, they might. 
live togethe: without any wiſh for the 
officiouſneſs ef gailantry or the delights 
of diverufied converſation. But as no- 
thing would hold them together but the 
hope of plundering one another, thei; 


government would fail from the defect 


of it's principles, the men would need 
only to neglect them, and they would 
perilh in a few weeks by a civil war, 

I do not mean to cenſure the ladies of 


England as defective in knowledge or in 


ſpirit, when I ſuppole them unlikely to 
revive the military honours of their ſex. 
The character of the ancient Amazons 
was rather terrible than lovely; the hand 
could not be very delicate that was only 
employed in drawing the bow and bran- 
diſhing the battle-axe; their power was 
maintained by crvelty, their courage 
was deformed by ferocity, and their ex- 
ample only ſhews that men and women 
live beſt together. 
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4 the philoſophers of the 


lat age were firſt congregated 


into the Royal Society, great expecta- 


tions were raiſed of the ſudden progreſs 
of uſeful arts; the time was ſuppoſed to 
he near when engines ſhould turn by a 
; exrpetual motion, and health be ſecured 
e the univerſal mediemc; when learn- 
ing ſhould he facilitated by a real cha- 
racter, and commerce extended by ſhips 
wich could reach their ports in defiance 
of rhe tempeſt. | | 
ut improvement is naturally flow. 
The ſociety met and parted without any 
viſile diminution of the miſeries of life. 
Phe gout and ſtone were ſtill painful, 


tac ground that was not plowed brought 


no harveſt, and neither oranges no: 
grapes would grow upon the hawthorn. 
At laſt, thoſe who were difſappornted be— 
gan to be angry; thoſe likewiſe win 
hated innovation were glad to gain an 
opportunity of ridiculing men who had 
depreciated, perhaps with too much ar- 
rogance, the knowledge of antionity, 
And it appears from ſome of the r car- 
lieit apologies, that the philoſophers felt 
with great ſenſibility the unwelcome im- 
portunities of thoſe who were daily atk- 

ing, What have ye done ?” | 
The truth is, that little had heen 
done compared with what fame had been 
ſuffered to promiſe; and the queſtion 
couid only be anſwered by general apo- 
le gie: 
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logies and by new hopes, which, when 

they were fraftrated, gave a new occa- 

non to the fame vexztious enguirs., 
This fatal queſtion has diſturbed the 


quiet of many other mints. He thatin 


the latter part of his Hife too Rrictly en- 


quires what he has done, can very ſel- 


tom receive hom his own heart {ich an 
accaunt as weill give bim ſalstaction. 


We do not indeed fo often diſappoint 
others as ourſelves. We nut only think 


mote highly tban others of our own abi- 
| lities, but allow curfelves to form hopes 


wich we never c:mmunicate, and pl-aſe 
our thoughts with em:/ovments which 
none ever will allot us, and weich ceva- 
tions to which we are never expected to 
riſe; and when our days and years have 
paſſed away in common bufine!s or com- 
mon amu{ements, and we find at Jatt 
that we have tufered our purpoſes to 
ileepetill the time of a gion is paſt, we 
are repronched only by our own reflcc- 
tions; neither our friends nor our ene— 
mies wonder that we live and die like the 


ref of mankind; that we live without 


notice, and die without memorial; they 
know nat what taſk we had propoſed, 
and therefore cannot dilcern whether it 
is nniſned. 

He that compares what he has done 
vith hunt he has left undone, will feel 
the eff (t which muit aiwavs follow the 
comparitun cf imagination with reality; 
he will look with contempt on his own 
vnmportance, and wonder to what pur- 


poſe he came into the worid; he weill re- 


pine that he thail leave be uind him no 
evidence of his having been, that he has 


added nothing to the iyſtem of lite, but 


has glided from youth to age among the 
crowe, without any eftort for diitiaétton. 

Man is ſleldom willing te let fall the 
obinion of his own dignity, or to bauese 
that he dos little only becauſe every in- 
dividuai is a very little being. IIe is 
better content to want diligence then 
pomer, and ſooner confeſſes the depra- 
vity of hi: will than the imbecillity of 
his nature. 

From this miſtaken notion of hunian 
greatneſs it proceeds, that many wha 
pretend to have made great advances in 
wiſdom ſo loudly declare that they de- 
ſpiſe themſelves. If Thad ever found any 
of the ſelf-contemners much irritated 
or pained by the conſciouſneſs of their 
meanneſs, I ſhonld have given them 
conſolation by obferving, that a little 
more than nothing is as much as can be 
exp*Qed from a heing who with reſpeR 
to the multitudes bout tim is himſelf 
little more than nothing. Every wan 
is obliged by the tapreme Dialer of the 
untverie to improve all the opportunities 
of good which are aorded him, and to 
keep in continual activity 10h abilities 
as are beſtowed upon him. Put he has 
no reaſon to repine, though his abilities. 
are {mall and his opportunities few, He 
that has improved the virtue or advanced 
the happineſs of one fuilow-creature, 
he that has aſcertained a ſingle moral 
propoſition, or added one uſetul experi- 
ment to natural knowledge, may be 
contented with his own performance, 
and, with reſpect to mortals like him- 
ſelf, may demand, lie Auguftus, 10 
be diſmiſſed at his departure with ap- 
plauſe. 


/ 
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Alix % arixv. 


OW evil came into the world; for 


what reaton it is that lite is over- 
ſpread with {uch boundleis varieties of 
miſery; why the only thinking being of 
this globe is doomed to think merely to 
be wretched, and to paſs his time from 
youth to age in fearing or in ſuffering 
calamities, is a queſtion which philoſo- 
phers have long aiked, and which phi- 
oluphy could never anſwer. 
Religion informs us that miſery and 


u were produced together. The de- 


Ericr. 


pravation of human will was followed 


by a diſorder of the harmony of nature; 


and by that providence which often 
places antidotes in the neighbourhood 
of poiſons, vice was checked by miſery, 
leſt it ſhould ſwell to univerſal and un- 
limited dominion. : 

A Rate of innocence ard happineſs is 
ſo remote from all that we have ever 
ſcen, that though we can eaſily con- 
ceive it poſſible, and may therefore 
hope to attain it, yet apr ſpeculations 

upon 


upon it muſt be general and confuſed. 
We can diſcover that where there is uni- 
verſal innocence, there will probably be 
univerſal happineſs; for why ſhould at- 
flictions be permitted to infelt beings 
who are not in danger of corruption 
from bleſſings, and where there is no 
uſe of terrour nor cauſe of puniſhment? 


But in a world like ours, where our 


fenſes aſſault us, and our hearts betray 
us, we ſhould paſs on from crime to 
crime, heedlels and remorſcleſs, it mi- 
ſery did net ſtand in our way, and our 
own pains admoniſh us of our fully. 

Almoſt ail the moral good which is 
left among us, is the apparecut effect of 
phyſical evil. | 

Goodneſs is divided by divines into 
ſoberneſs, righteouſneſs, and godlineſs. 
Let it be examined how eich of theſe 
duties would be practiſed if there were 
no phvſical cvil to enforce it. 


Sobriety, or temperance, is nothing 


but the forbearance of pleaſure; and if 
plcaſure was not followed by pain, who 
would ſorbear it? We fee every hour 
thoſe in whom the deſire of preſent in- 
dulgence overpowers ail ſeuſe of paſt 
and all foreſight of future miſery. Ina 


remiſnon of the gout the drunkard re- 


turns to his wine, and the giution to his 
feaſt; and if neither diſeaſe nor poverty 
were felt or dreaded, every one would 
fink down in idle ſenſuality, without 
any care of others, or of himſelf. To 
eat and drink, and lie down to ſleep, 
would be the whole buſineſs of man- 
kind. 5 | 
Righteouſneſs, or the ſyſtem of ſocial 
duty, may be ſubdivided into juſtice and 
charity. Of Juſtice one of the heathen 
fages has ſhewn, with great acuteneſs, 
that it was impreſſed upon mankind 
only by the inconveniences which injuſ- 
tice had produced, In the firſt ages, 
fays he, men acted without any rule 
but the impulſe of deſire, they prac- 
« tiſed injuſtice upon others, and ſuf- 
© fered it from others in their turn; but 
in time it was diſcovered, that the pain 
© of ſuffering wrong was greater than 
© the pleaſure of doing it; and man- 
<, kind, by a general compact, ſubmit- 
© ted to the reſtraint of laws, and re- 
c ſigned the pleaſure to eſcape the pain.” 
Of Charity it is ſuperfluous to ob- 
ſer ve, that it could have no place if there 
were no want, for of a virtue which could 
not be practiied, the omiſſion could not 


be culpable. Evil is not only the occa- 
ſional but the ethcient cauſe of charity; 
we are incited to the relief of miſery by 
the conſciouſneſs that we hate the ſime 
nature with the fuſterer, that we are in 
danger of the ſame ditirelies, and may 
ſometime implore the fame aſſiſtance. 
Godlineſs, or piety, is elevation of 
the mind towards the Supreme Being, 
and extenſion of the thoughts of another 


life. The other life is future, and the 


Supreme Being is invihble. Nunc would 
have recourſe to an inviſihle power, but 
that all other ſubjects had cluded their 
hopes. None would fix their attention 
upon the future, but that they are diſ- 
contented with the preſent. If the ſenſes 
were {calted with perpetual pleaſure, 
they would always keep the mind in 
ſubjection. Reaſon has no authority 
over vs, but by it's power to warn us 
againſt evil. | 

In childhood, while our minds are 
yet unoccupied, religion is impreſſed 
upon them, and the firft years of almoſt 
all who have heen well educated are 


paſſed in a regular diſcharge of the du- 


ties of piety. But as we advance for- 


ward into the crowds of lite, innumera- 
ble delights folicit our inclinations, and 


innumerable cares diſtract our attention; 
the time of youth is paſſed in noiſy fro- 
licks; manhood is led on from hope to 
hope, and from project to project; the 
diſſoluteneſs of pleaſure, the inebriation 


of ſucceſs, the ardour of expecta: ion, 


and the vehemence of competition, chain 


doven the mind alike to the preſent ſcene; 
nor is it remembered how ſoon this miſt 


of trifles muſt be ſcattered, and the bub- 
bles that float upon the rivulet of life be 
loſt for ever in the gulph of eternity. 
To this conſideration ſcarce any man is 
awakened but by ſome preſſing and refit - 
leſs evil. The death of thoſe from whom 
he derived his pleaſures, or to whom he 
deſtined his poſſeſſions, ſome diſeaſe 
which ſhews him the vanity of all exter- 
nal acquiſitions, or the gloom of age, 
which wterceptshis proſpects of long en- 
joyment, forces him to fix his hopes 
upon another ſtate, and when he has 
contended with the tempelts of life till 
his ſtrength fails him, he flies at laſt to 

the ſhelter of religion. | 
That miſery * not make all vir- 
tuous, experience too certainly informs 
us; but it is no leſs certain that of what 
virtue there is, miſery produces far the 
| greater 


1 


ter part. Phyſical evil may be 
therefore endured with patience, ſince 
it is the cauſe of moral good; and pa- 
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TT is a laint which has been 

made from time to time, and which 
ſeems to have lately become more fre- 
quent, that Engliſh Oratory, however 
torcible in argument, or elegant in ex- 
pieliion, is deficient and incfhcacious, 
ecauſe our ſpeakers want the grace and 
energy of action. 

Among the numerous projectors who 
are de ſirous te refine our manners, and 
improve our faculries, ſome are willing 
to ſupply the deficiency of our ſpeakers. 
We have had more than one exhorta- 
tion to ſtudy the neglected art of mov- 
ing the paſſions, and have been encou- 


raged to believe that our tongues, how- 


ever feeble in themſelves, may, by the 
help of our hands and legs, obtain an 
uncontroulable dominion over the moſt 
ſtubborn audience, animate the inſenſi- 
ble, engage the careleſs, force tears 
from the obdurate, and money from the 
avaricious. | 

If by flight of hand, or nimbleneſs of 
foot, all theſe wonders can be perform- 
ed, he that ſhall negle&ro artain the free 
uſe of his limbs may be juſtly cenſured 
as criminally lazy. But I am afraid 
that no ſpecimen of ſuch effects will ea- 
fily be ſhewn. If I could once find a 
ſpeaker in Change-Alley raiſing the 
price of ſtocks by the power of perſua- 
five geſtures, I ſhould very zealouſly re- 
rominend the ſtudy of his art; but . 
ing never ſeen any action by which lan- 
guage was much aſſiſted, I have been 
hitherto inchned to doubt whether my 
countrymen are not blamed too haſtily 
for their calm and motionleſs utterance. 

Foreigners of many nations accom- 
pany their ſpeech with action; but why 
ſhould their example have more ipflu- 


ence upon us than ours upon them? 


Cuitoms are not to be changed but for 
better. Let thoſe who deſire to reform 
us ſhew the benefits of the change pro- 
poſed. When the Frenchman waves his 
hands and writhes his body in recount- 


ing the revolutzons of a Fame at cards, 


or the Neapolitan, who tells the hour of 
te day, ſhews upon his fingers the num- 
der which he mentions, 1 do not per- 
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tience itſelf is one virtue by which we are 
ared for that Rate in which evil ſhall 
no more, 
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ceive that their manual exerciſe is of 
much uſe, or that they leave any image 
more deeply impreſſed by their buitle 
and vehemence of communication. - 
Upon the Engliſh ſtage there i2 no 
want of action; but the difficulty of 
making it at once various and propers | 
and it's perpetual tendency to become 
ridiculous, notwithſtanding all the ad- 
vantages which art and ſhow, and cuſtom. 
and prejudice, can give it, ma ve 
how little it can be ae A any 
other place, here it can have no recom- 
mendation but from truth and nature. 
The uſe of Engliſh oratory is only at 
the bar, in the parliament, and in the 
church. Neither the judges of our laws 
nor the repreſentatives of our people 
would be much affected by laboured 
geſticulation, or believe any man the 
more hecauſe he rolled his eyes, or puff - 
ed his checks, or . abroad his 
arms, or ſtamped the ground, or thump- 


ed his breaſt, or turned his eyes ſome- 


times to the cieling and ſometimes to the 
floor. Upon men intent only upon truth, 
the arm of an orator has little power; a 
credible teſtimony, or a cogent argument, 
will overcome all the art of modulation, 
and all the violence of contortion. 

It is well known that in the city 
which may be called the Parent of Ora- 
tory, all the arts of mechanical perſua- 
fion were baniſhed from the court of ſu- 
preme judicature. The judges of the 
Areopagus conſidered action and voci- 
feration as a fooliſh appeal to the exter- 
val ſenſes, and un y to be praftiſed 
before thoſe who had no defire of idle 
amuſement, and whoſe only pleaſure was 
to diſcover right. | 

Whether action may not be yet of uſe 
in churches, where the preacher addreſſea 
a mingled audience, may deſerve en- 
quity. It is certain that the ſenſes are 
more powerful as the reaſon is weaker; 
and that he whoſe ears convey little to 
his mind, may ſometimes liſten with bis 

es till truth may lly take poſ- 
on of his heart. If there be any uſe 

of gelticulation, it muſt be applied to the 
ignorant and rude, who will be more 
CE Wo. affected 
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affected by vehemence than delighted by 
propriety. In the pulpit little action 
can be proper, for action can illuſtrate 
nothing but that to which it may be re- 
ferred by nature or by cuſtom. He that 
imitates by his hand a motion which he 
deſcribes, tains it by natural fimili- 
tude; he that lays his hand on his breaſt, 
when he expreſſes pity, enforces his 
words by a cuſtomary illuhon. But 
theology has few topicks to which action 
can be appropriated; that action which 
is vague and indeterminate will at laſt 
ſettle into habit, and habitual peculia- 
rities are quickly ridiculous. 


It is perhaps the character of the Eng. 


liſh to deſpiſe triflesz and that art may 


ſurely be accounted a trifle which is ac 
once uſeleſs and oſtentatious, which can 
ſeldom be practiſed with propriety, and 
which as the mind is more cultivated, is 
leſs powerful. Vet as all innocent means 
are to be uſed for the propagation of 
truth, I would not deter thoſe who are 
employed in preaching to common con- 
gregations from any practice which they 
may find perſuaſive; for, compared 
with the converſion of finners, propriety 


and elegance are leſs than nothing. 
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Tr is common to overlook what is 
near, by keeping the eye fixed upon 
hing remote. In the ſame man- 
ner preſent opportunities are neglected, 
and attainable good is flighted, by 
minds buſied in extenſive ranges, and 
intent upon future advantages. Life, 
however ſhort, is made ſtill ſhorter by 
Late of time, and it's progreſs towards 
happineſs, though naturally flow, is 
yet retarded by unneceſſary labour. 
The dithculty .of obtaining know- 
ledge is univerſally confeſſed. To fix 
deeply in the mind the principles of ſci- 
ence, to ſettle their limitations, and de- 
duce the long ſucceſſion of their conſe · 
quences; to comprehend the whole com- 
pals of complicated ſyſtems, with all 
the arguments, objeftions, and folu- 
tions, and to repoſite in the intellectual 


treaſury the numberleſs fats, experi- 


ments, apophthegms, and poſitions, 
which muſt tand ſingle in the memory, 
and of which none has any perceptible 
connection with the reſt, is a taſk which, 
though undertaken with ardor and pur - 
ſucd with diligence, muſt at laſt be left 
unkniſhed by the fraiky of our nature. 
To make the way io learning either 
leſs ſhort or leſs ſmooth is certainly ab · 
lurdz yet this is the apparent effect of 
the prejudice Which ſeems to prevail 
among us in favour of foreign authors, 
and of the contempt of our native lite- 
rature, which this excurſive curiolity 
mult neceſſarily produce. Every man 
is more ſpeedily inſtructed by his own 
language, than by any other; before 
we (earth the reit of the world for teach- 


ers, let us try whether we may not ſpare | 


vur trouble by finding them at home. 


The riches of the Engliſh language 


are much greater than they are com- 


monly ſuppoſed. Many uſeful and va- 
luable books lie buried in ſhops and li- 


brarics, unknown and unexamined, un- 


leſs ſome lucky compiler opens them by 
chance, and finds an eaſy ſpoil of wit 
and learning. I am far from intending 
to inſinuate, that other languages are 
not neceſſary to him who aſpires to emi- 
nence, and whoſe whole life 1s devoted 


to ſtudy; but to him who reads only for 


amuſement, or whoſe purpoſe is not to 
deck himſelf with the 2 cod of litera 
ture, but to be ified for domeſtick 
uſefulnets, and down content with 
ſubordinate reputation, we have authors 


ſufficient to fill up all the vacancies cf 


his time, and gratify moſt of his wiſhes 
for T | 
our poets I need ſay 
they are 4 the only authors to 
m their country has done juſtice. 
We 8 whole a ucceſhon from 
ſer to Po as tor to any 
Jt which - a —_ boaſt; 
and therefore the poets of other nations, 
however familiarly they may be ſome- 
times mentioned, are very little read ex- 
cept by thoſe who deſign to borrow their 
beauties. 
There is, I think, not one of the li- 
beral arts which may not be competently 
learned in the Bngliſh language. He 
that ſearches after mathematical know- 
ledge may buſy himſelf among his own 
countrymen, and will find one or other 
able to inſtruct him in e 
ahſtruſe ſciences. He that is del 
with experiments, and withes to 


— 


now 
the nature of bodies from certain and 
viſible 


ae gates g eee reer re „ „ 


little, becauſe 


part of thoſe - 


Wr 
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viſible effeRs, is happily placed where 
the mechanical 8 was firſt eſta- 
bliſhed by a publick inſtitution, and from 
which it was ſpread to all other coun- 


ti ies. 
The more airy ap gt ſtudies of 
Philalogy and Criticiſm have little need 


of any toreign help. "Though our lan- 
ruage, not being very analogical, gives 
Gow opportunities for grammatical re- 
ſearches, yet we have not wanted au- 
thors who have conſidered the princi- 
ples of ſpeech; and with critical writ- 
ings we abound ſufficiently to enable 
Pedantry to impoſe rules which can ſel- 
dom be obſerved, and Vanity to talk of 
books which are (ſeldom read. | 
But our own language has, from the 
Reformation to the t time, been 
chiefly dignified and adorned by the 
works of our divines, who, conſidered 
as commentators, controvertiſts, or 
have undoubtedly left all 

other nations far behind them. No vul- 
gar language can boaſt ſuch treaſures of 
theological knowledge, or ſuch multi- 
tudes of authors at once learned, ele- 
gant, and pious. Other countries and 
other communions have authors perhaps 
equal in abilities and diligence to ours; 
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but if we unite number with excellence, 
there is certainly no nation which muſt” 
not allow us to be ſuperior. Of Morg- 
lity little 18 neceſſary to be ſaid, becauſe 
it is comprehended in practical divinity, 
and is perhaps better taught in Englith 
ſermons than in any other books ancient 
or modern. Nor ſhall I dwell on our 
excellence in metaphyſical ſpeculations, 
becanſe he that reads the works of our 
divines _ = (—_ bow far hu- 
man ſubtilty has able to penetrate. 
Political knowledge is forced upon us 
by the form of our conſtitution, and all 
the myſteries of government are diſco- 
vered in the attack or defence of 
miniſter. The original law of ſociety, 
the rights of ſubjects, and the preroga- 
tives of kings, have been conſidered with 
the utmoſt nicety, ſometimes profoundly 
inveſtigated, and ſometimes familiarly 
explained. | ” 
Thus copiouſly inftruRive is the Eng- 
liſh language, and thus needleſs is all 
recourſe to foreign writers. Let us not 
therefore make our neighbours proud by 
ſoliciting help which we do not want, 
nor diſcourage our own induſtry by dif- 
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FHATEVER is uſeful or ho- 
nourable will be deſired by m_ 
who never can obtain it; and that whic 

cannot be obtained when it is deſired, 
artifice or folly will be diligent to coun- 
terfeit. Thoſe to whom fertune has 
denied gold and diamonds decorate them- 
{elves with Rones and metals, which have 
ſomething of the ſhow but little of the 
value; and every moral excellence or in- 
telleual faculty has ſome vice or folly 


which imitates it's appearance. 


Every man wiſhes to be wiſe, and 
they who cannot be wiſe are almoſt al- 


ways cunning. The leſs is the real diſ- 


cernment of thoſe whom buſineſs or - 
verſation brings together, the more al- 
Jufions are — nor ĩs caution ever 
ſo neceſſary as with affociates or oppo- 
nents of feeble minds. - | 

Cunning differs from wiſdom as twi- 
light from open day. He that walks 
in the ſunſhine goes boldly forward by 


the neareſt way ; he ſees that where the 


lence ſhould 


th 1s ſtraight and even he may proceed. 
ſecurity, and where it ape 4 and 


crooked he eaſily complies with the turns 
and avoids the obſtructions. But the 


traveller in the duſk fears more as he ſees 
leſs; he knows there may be danger, 
and therefore ſuſpects that he is never 
ſafe, tries ſtep before he fixes his 
foot, and ſuri ws Lange vio- 
approach him. Wiſdom 
comprehends at once the end and the 
means, eſtimates eaſineſs or difficulty, 
and is cautious or confident in due pro- 
portion. Cunning diſcovers little at a 
— — RES 
tainty multiplication o 8 
and ſuperfluity of ſuſpicion. The man 
of cunni conſiders that he can 
never be too ſafe, and therefore always 
keeps himſelf enveloped in a niift, im- 
penetrable, as he hopes, to the eye of 

rivalry or curioſity. . 
Upon this principle, Tom Double 
has a habit of <tuding the moſt 
. Rea + kaimleſs 
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harmleſs queſtion. What he has no in- 
clination to anſwer, he pretends ſome- 
times not to hear, and endeavours to 
divert the enquirer's attention by ſome 
other ſubject; but if he be preſſed hard 
by repeated interrogation, he always 
evades a direct reply. Aſk him whom 
he likes beſt on the ſtage, he is ready to 
tell that there are ſeveral excellent per- 
formers. Enguire when he was laſt at 
the coffee-houſe, he replies, that the 
weather has been bad lately. Deſuc 
him to tell the age of any of his ac- 
quaintance, he immediately mentions 
another who is older or younger. 

Will Puzzle values himſelf upon a 
long reach. He foreſees every thing he- 
fore it will happen, though he never re- 

lates his prognoſtications till the event is 
paſt. Nothing has come to paſs for theſe 
twenty years of which Mr. Puzzle had 
not given broad hints, and told at leaſt 
that it was not proper to tell. Of thoſe 
predictions, which every concluſion will 
equally verify, he always claims the cre- 
dit, and wonders that his friends did 
not underſtand them. He ſuppoſes wy 
truly that much may be known whic 
he knows not, and therefore pretends to 
know much of which he and all man- 


Kind are equally ignorant. I deſired 


his opinion yeſterday of the German war, 
and was told, that if the Pruſſians were 
well ſupported, ſomething great may be 

expected but that they have very power - 
ful enemies to encounter; that the Auſ- 
trian general has long experience, and 
the Ruſſians are hardy and reiolute; but 
that no human power is invincible. I 


then drew the converſation to our own 


aF»irs, and invited him to balance the 
probabilities of war and peace; he told 
me that war requires courage, and ne- 
ꝑotiatien judgment, and that the time 
will come when it will be ſeen whether 
eur (ki]l in treaty is equa] to our bravery 


in battle. To this general 


gout be 
will appeal hereafter, and will demand 
to have his foreſight applauded, whoever 


ſhall at latt be conquered or victorious. 

_— gle all is a ſecret, 
He believes himſelt watched by obſcr. 
vation and malignity on every fide, and 


. rejoices in the dexterity by which he has 


eſcaped ſnares that never were laid. Ned 
holds that a man is never deceived if he 
never truſts, and therefore will not tell 


"the name of his taylor or his hatter; he 


rides out morning for the air, and 
leates himſelf with thinking that nobody 
— where he has been; when he dincs 
with a friend he never goes to his houſe 
the, neareſt way, but walks up a bve- 
ſtreet to perplex the ſcent. When he 
has a coach called, he never tells him ar 
the door the true place to which he is 
going, but ſtops him in the way that he 
may give him directions where nobody 
can hear him. The price of what he 
buys or ſells is always concealed. Ile 
often takes lodgings in the country by a 
wrong name, and thinks that the world 
is wondering where he can be hid. All 
theſe tranſactions he regiſters in a hook, 
which, he ſays, will ſome time or oth 
amaze poſterity. | 
It is remarked by Bacon, that man; 
men try to procure reputation only hy 


objections, of which, if they arc once 


admitted, the nullity never appeare, be- 


cauſe the deſign is laid afide. * II.. 


© falſe feint of wiſdom,” fays he, * 1; 


« the ruin of buſineſs.” The whole 


power of cunning is privative; to ty 
notliing and to do nothing, is the utmoti 
of it's reach. Yet men thus narrow by 
nature, and mean by art, are ſometime: 
able to riſe by the miſcarriages of braver 
and the ne ſs of integrity; and by 
watching failures and ſnatching oppo: . 
tunities, obtain advantages which be; 


long properly to higher characters. 
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GAM Softly was bred a ſugar-baker: 
but ſucceeding to a conſiderable 


eſtate on the death of his elder brother, 


he retired early from byfineſs, married 


_ a fortune, and ſettled in a 9 houſe 
former 


near Kentiſh Town. Sam, who 


« & —- * 1 and · im his appren- 
9 p | 


frequent Barnet races, 


FF 


months, the principal 


ſeaſoned geldings. During the ſununcr 
| and em- 
ployment of Sam's life is to vilit, in thi; 
vehicle, the moſt eminent ſeats of the 
nobility and gentry in different parts of 
the kingdom, with his wife and ſome 
ſele& friends. By theſe periodical cx- 
curſions Sam gratifies many i ant 


nancies 


, * 
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Kancies of his wife; he ſhews his chaiſe 
to the beſt advantage; he indulges his 
inſatiable curiofity for finery, which, 
ſinee he has turned gentleman, has grown 
upon him to an extraordinary d j 
he diſcovers taſte and ſpirit; and, what 
is above all, he finds frequent op- 

ities of diſplaying to the party, 
at every houſe he ſees, his knowledge of 
family connections. At firſt, Sam was 
contented with driving a friend hetween 
London and his villa, Here he prided 
himſelf in pointing out the boxes of the 


' citizens on each fide of the road, with 


an accurate detail of their reſpective 
failures or ns ut trade: and - 
Jan on utpages that 
— _ Lie, too, 
the ſeats, interſ;] on the ſurround- 
ing hills, afforded ample matter for 
Sam's curious diſcoveries. For one, he 
told his companion, a rich Jew had of- 


fered - and that a retired widow 


was co at another, by an eminent 


dry-ſalter. At the ſame time he diſ- 
cuſſed the utility and enumerated the ex- 


ces of the Iflin turnpike. But 
3am's ambition r raiſed to 
nobler undertakings. EE 
When the ;happy hour of the annual 
expedition arrives, the ſeat of the chaiſe 
is furniſhed with Oguby's Book of Roads, 
and a choice quantity of cold tongues. 
The moſt alarming diſaſter which can 
happen to our hero, who thinks he throws 
a whip admirably well, is to be over- 


taken in a road which affords no quarter 
for wheels. Indeed few men poſleſs 
more ſkill or diſcernment for concerting 


and conducting a party of pleaſure. 
When a ſeat is to be ſurv 
peculiar talent at ſelecting ſome ſhady 
bench in the Park, where the company 

moſt commodioufly refreſh - 


may 
ſelves with cold tongue, chicken, and 


French rolls; and is very ious in 
diſcovering what cool temple in the gar- 
den will be beſt adapted for —_— 
tea, brought for this purpoſe in the af- 


eyed, he has a 


ternoon, and from which the chaiſe may 
be reſumed with the greateſt conve- 
nience. In — the houſe itſelf, he 
is principally attracted by the chairs and 
beds, concerning the coſt of which his 
minute uiries generally gain the 
cleareft — An — table 
eaſily diverts his eyes from the moſt ca- 
pital ſtrokes of Rubens, and a Turkey 
has more charms than a Titian. 
Sam, — — with ſome atten- 
tion on the family portraits, partieularl 
the moſt 2 and b this b 
_-_ on which the houſe-keeper uſu- 
ally harangues in a more copious man- 
ner, he takes this GILES improv- 
ing hisknowledgeof inter- marriages. Vet 
notwithſtanding this nee of ſa- 
tis faction, Sam has ſome objection to all 
he ſees. One houſe has too much gild- 
ng; at another, the chĩimney- pieces are 
all monuments; at a third, he conjec 
tures that the beautiful canal muſt cer- 
tainly be dried up ina hot ſummer. He 
deſpiſes the ſtatues at Wilton, becauſe 
he thinks he can ſee much better carving 
at Weſtminſter Abbey. But there is 
one general objection which he is fure to 


make at almoſt every houſe, — us 


at thoſe which are moſt diſtinguiſhed. 
He allows that all the apartments are ex- 
tremely fine, but adds, with a ſneer, 
that they are too fine to be inhabited. 
Miſapplied genius moſt commonly 
proves ridiculous. Had Sam, as Na. 
ture intended, contentedly continued in 
the calmer and leſs conſpicuous purſuits 


of ſugar-baking, he might have been a 


reſpectable and uſeful character. At pre- 
ſent he diſſipates his life in a ſpecious 
idleneſs, which neither improves himſelf 
nor his friends. Thoſe talents which 
might have benefited ſociety, he expoſes 
to contempt by falſe pretenſions. He 
affects pleaſures which he cannot enjoy, 
and is acquainted only with thoſe ſub- 
jets on which he has no right to talk, 
and which it is no merit to under. 


C0 
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II is common to find young men ar- 


dent and diligent in the purſuit of 


knowledge; but the progreſs of life very 


_ Often produces laxity and indifference, 
and not only thoſe 


| ho are at liberty to 
chuſe their buſineſs and amuſynents, 


but wy 92 whoſe profeſſions en- 
ge them in literary enquiries, paſs the 
— part of their — "was — 
ment, and ſpend the day rather in any 
other entertainment than that which they 

might find among their books. 
This 
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Tuis abatement of the vigour of cu- 
-*otiry is ſometimes imputed to the in- 
zufficiency of Learning, Men are ſup- 
poſed to remit their labours, becaule they 
rind their labours to have been vam; 
and to ſearch no Jonger after truth and 
wiſdom, becauſe they at laſt deſpair of 
findirg them. | 
But this reaſon is for the moſt part 
very falſely aſſigned. Of Learning, as 
of virtuc, it may be affirmed, that it is at 
once honoured and negleRed, Whoever 
forf:k:3 it will for ever look after it with 
longing, lament the Joſs which he does 
not endeavour to repair, and defire the 
good which he wants reſolution to ſeize 
and keep. The Idler never applauds 
2 
o iligence of his youth. 
of many hindrances may obſtruct the 
acquilition of knowledge, that there is 
be for wondering that it is in a 
few hands. To the greater part of man 
kind the duties of life are inconfiſtent 
with _ — and = hours _ 
would ſpen ters mult be 
aalen from — — — and their 
families. Many ſuffer themſelves to be 
lured by more fpritely and luxurious 
Pleaſures from the ſhades of contempla- 
tion, where they find ſeldom more than 
a calm delight, ſuch as, though greater 
than all others, it's certainty and it's du- 
ration being reckoned with it's power of 
tification, is yet eaſily quitted for 
| extemporary joy, which the preſent 
another perhaps will 


moment offers, 

f : out - reach. 4 : 

It is excellence of Learning, 
that it EG. very little from time or 
place; it is not confined to ſeaſon or to 
climate, to cities or to the country, but 
may be cult}vated and enjoyed where no 
other pleaſure can be obtained. But 
this quality, which conſtitutes much of 
1's value, is one occaſion of neglect 
what may be — 1 ge — 

ety, is def rom day to day, 
| Bl the nd is gradually — 2 
the omiſſion, and the attention is turned 
to other obedts. Thus habitual idle- 
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neſs gains too much power to be con. 
quered, and the ſoul ſhrinks from the 
idea of intellectual labour and intenſe. 
neſs of meditation. 

That thoſe who profeſs to advance 
Learning ſometimes obſtruct it, cannot 
be denied; the continual multiplication 
of books not only diſtracts choice, but 
— enquiry. To him that has 

rately ſtored his mind with images, 
few writers afford any novelty; or what 
little they have to add to the common 
Rock of Learning is fo buried in the 
mals of general notions, that, like ſilver 
mingled with the ore of lead, it is too 
little to pay for the labour of ſeparation; 
and he that has often been deceived by 


the promiſe of a title, at laſt grows 


weary of examining, and is tempted to 
conſider all as — fallacious. 
There are indeed repetitions al- 
ways lawfu]}, becauſe they never deceive. 
He that writes the hiſtory of paſt times, 
undertakes only to decorate known fats 
by new beauties of method or of ſtyle, 
or at moſt to illuſtrate them by his own 


refletions. The author of a ſyſtem, 


whether moral or phyſical, is obliged to 


nothing beyond care of ſelection and re- 


gularity of diſpoſition. But there are 
others who claim the name of authors 
merely to diſgrace it, and fill the world 
with volumes only to bury letters in 
their own rubbiſh. The traveller who 
tells, in a folio, that he ſaw 


the Pantheon at Rome, and the Medi- 
cean Venus at Florence; the natural 
hiſtorian who, deſcribing the produc- 
tions of a narrow iſland, recounts all 
that it has in common with every other 


can be reſtored, ry 
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T is, I think, univerſally agreed, that 


ſeldom any good is gotten by com- 
plaintz yet we find that few forbear to 
complain, but thoſe who are afraid of 
heing reproached as the authors of their 
own miſeries. I hope therefore for the 
common permiſſion, to lay my caſe be- 
fore you and your readers, by which I 


ſhall diſburthen my heart, though I can- 


not hope to receive either aſſiſtance or 
conſolation. 

I am a trader, and owe my fortune to 
ſrugality and induſtry. I began with 
little; but by the eaty and obvious me- 
thod of ſpending leſs than I gain, I have 
every year added ſomething to my ſtock, 
and expect to have a ſeat in the common- 
council at the next election. 

My wife, who was as prudent as my- 

ſelt, died fix years ago, and left me one 
fon and one daughter, for whole fake I 
| reſolved never to marry again, and re- 
ected the overtures of Mrs. Squeeze, 


the broker's widow, who had ten thou- 


!and pounds at her own diſpoſal. 

I bred my fon at a ſchool near Iſling- 
ꝛon, and when he had learned arithine- 
rick, and wrote à good hand, I took him 
420 the ſhop, deſigning, in about ten 
vears, to retire to Stratford or Hackney, 
and leave him eſtabliſhed in the 


For four he vas diligent and ſe- 
date, the ſhop before it was open - 
ed, and when it was ſhut, always exa- 
mined the pins 
intermiſſion of buſineſs it was his con- 

iways great hopes of him, w ob- 
terved how ſorrowfully he would ſhake 
his head over a bad debt, and how ea- 
gerly he would liſten to me when I told 
him that he might, at one time or other, 
become an alderman. ; 

We lived with mutual con- 
fidence, till unluckily a viſit was paid 
him by two of his ichool-fellows, who 
were placed, I in the army, be- 
cauſe they were fit for nothing better: 


they came glittering in the military dreſs, 
accoſted their old acquaintance, and in- 
vited him to a tavern, where, as I have 
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been ſince informed, they ridiculed the 
meanneſs of commerce, and wondered 
how a youth of fpirit could ſpend the 
ime of lite behind a counter. 
I did not fuſpet any miſchief. 1 
knew my ſon was never without money 


in his pocket, and was better able to pay 


his reckoning than his companions, and 
expected to fee him return triumphing 
in his own advantages, and congratu- 
lating himſelf that he was not one of 
thoſe who expoſe their heads to a muſ- 
quet bullet for three ſhillings a day. 

He returned ſullen and thoughtful, 
I ſuppoſed him ſorry for the hard for- 
tune of his friends, and tried to comfort 
him by ſaying that the war would ſoon 
be at an end, and that if they had any 
honeſt occupation, half-pay would be a 
pretty help. He looked at me with in- 


dignation; and ſnatching up his candle, 


told me, as he went up the ſtairs, that 
be hoped to ſee a battle yet. 
Why he ſhould hope to ſee a battle I 
could not conceive, but let him 
quietly to ſleep away his folly. Next 
day he made two miſtakes in the firſt 
bill, diſobliged a cuſtomer by ſurly an- 
ſwers, and dated all his entries in the 
Journal in a wrong month. At night 
he met his military companions again, 
— home late, and quarrel led with the 
maid. | 
From this fatal interview he has gra- 
dually lott all his laudable paſſions and 
defires. He ſoon grew uſeleſs in the 
ſhop, where, indeed, I did not willing] 
truſt him any longer; for he often mil. | 
took the price of goods to his own loſs, 
and once gave a promiſſory note inſtead 
of a receipt. | | 
I did not know tg what degree he was 
corru till an honett taylor gave me 
notice that he had beſpoke a laced ſuit, 
which was to be left for him at a houſe 


kept by the ſiſter of one of my journey- 
men. I went to this clandeſtine lodg- 


ing, and find, to my amazement, all 
ornaments of a fine gentleman, hid 
he has taken upon credit, or purchaſed 
with money ſubducted from the ſhop. 
This detection has made him deſpe- 
rate. He now openly declares his reſo- 
lution to be a gentleman; ſays that his 
ſoul is too great for a counting-houſe; 
ridicules 
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ridicules the converſation of city taverns; 
talks of new plays, and boxes, and la- 
dies; gives dutcheſſes for his toaſts; car- 
ries filver, for readineſs, in his waiſt- 
coat-pocket; and comes home at night 
in a chair, with ſuch thunders at the 
door, as have more than once brought 
the watchmen from their ſtands. 

Little expences will not hurt us; and 
I could forgive a few juvenile frolicks, 
if he would be careful of the main; but 
his favourite topick is contempt of mo- 
ney, which, he ſays, is of no uſe but to be 
| ſpent. Riches, without honour, he holds 
empty things; and once told me to my 
face, that wealthy plodders were only 
purveyors for men of ſpirit. _ 

He is always impatient in the — 
of his old friends, and ſeldom ſpeaks ti 
he is warmed with wine; he then enter- 
tains us with accounts that we do not 
deſire to hear, of — 1 among lords 
and ladies, and quarrels between officers 


of the guards; ſhews a miniature on lii⸗ 

ſnuff- box, and wonders that any mar 

can look upon the new dancer without 
pture. 

All this is very provoking, and yet 
all th might be borne, if the boy could 
ſupport his preteriſions. But whatever 
he may think, he is yet far from the ac- 
compliſhments which he has endeavour- 
ed to purchaſe at ſo dear a rate. I have 
watched him in publick places. He 
ſmeaks in like 2 man that knows he is 
where he ſhould not be; he is proud to 
catch the ſlighteſt ſalutation, and often 
claims it when it is not intended. Other 
men receive dignity from dreſs, but my 


booby Jooks always more meanly for his 


finery. Dear Mr. Idler, tell him what 
muſt at laſt become of a fop, whom: 
pride will not ſuffer to be a trader, and 
whom long habits in a ſhop forbid to be 
a gentleman. I am, Sir, &c. 


Tim. WaAINECOT. 
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1 a king of Lapland, was 
in his youth the moſt renowned of 
all the northern warriors. His martial 
atchievements remain engraved on a pil- 
har of flint in the rocks of Hanga, and 
are to this day ſolemnly carrolled to the 
harp by the Laplanders, at the fires with 
which they celebrate their nightly feſti- 
vities. Such was his intrepid ſpirit, that 
he ventured to paſs the Jake Vether to 
the Ifle of Wizards, where he deſcended 
alone into the dreary vault in which a 
magician had been kept bound for fix 


ages, and read the Gothick characters 


inſcribed on his brazen mace. His eye 
was ſo piercing, that, as antient chroni- 
cles report, he could blunt the weapons 
of his enemies only hy looking at them. 
At twelve years of age, he carried an 
iron veſſel of a igious weight, for 
the length of five furlongs, in the pre- 
a_ all the. chiefs of his father's 
caſtle. 

Nor was he leſs celebrated for his pru- 
dence and wiſdom. Two of his pro- 
verbs are yet remembered and repeated 
among the Laplanders. To expreſs the 
vigilance of rhe Supreme Being, he was 
wont to ſay—* Odin's belt is always 
* buckled.” To ſhew that the moſt 
proſperous condition of life is often ha- 
zardous, his leſſon was When you 


« {lide on the ſmootheſt ice, beware oi 


< pits beneath.*” He conſoled his coun- 


trymen when they were once preparing 
to leave t frozen deſarts of Lapland, 


and refblved to ſeek ſome warmer cli 
mate, by telling them, that the eaſtern 
nations, notwithſtanding their boaſte.4 


fertility,' paſſed every night amidſt the 


of anx — * apprehenſion, and 

were inexpreſſtbly affrighted, and almoſt 

ſtunned, morning, with the noiſe 
of the ſun while he was riſing. 

His tem and ſeverity of man- 


ners were his chief praiſe. In his early 


he never taſted wine; nor would 
* drink out of a painted He con- 
ſtantly flept in his armour, with his ſpear 
in his hand; nor would he uſe a battle- 
ax whoſe handle was inlaid with braſs: 
He did not, however, perſevere in this 
contempt of luxury; nor did he cloſe 
his days with honour. 

"One evening, after hunting the Gulos, 
or wild-dog, being bewildered in a foli- 
tary foreſt, and having paſſed the fa- 
tigues of the day without any interval of 
refreſhment, he diſcovered a large ſtore 
of honey in the hollow of a pine. This 
was a dainty which he had never taſted 
before, = — once faint and hun- 
gry, he fed greedily upon it. From this 
unuſual and delicious repalt he — 
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ſo much ſatis faction, that, at his return 
home, he commanded honey to be ſerved 
up at his table every day. His palate, 
by degrees, became refined and vitiated; 
he began to loſe his native reliſh for ſim- 
ple fare, and contracted a habit of in- 
dulging himſelf in delicacies he ordered 
the delightful gardens of his caſtle to be 
thrown open, in which the moſt luſci- 
ous fruits had been ſuffered to ripen and 
decay, unobſerved and untouched, for 
many revolving autumns, and gratified 
his appetite with luxurious deſſerts. At 
length he found it expedient to introduce 
wine, as an agreeable improvement, or 
a neceſſary ingredient, to his new way 
of living; and having once taſted it, he 
was tempted, by little and little, to give 
a looſe to the exceſſes of intoxication. 
His general icity of life was chang- 
ed; heperf his apartments by burn- 
ing the wood of the moſt aromatick fir, 
and commanded his helmet to be orna- 
mented with beautiful rows of the teeth 
bol the rein- deer. — ng _ 
nacy ſtole upon him by pleaſing and im- 
— — relaxed the ſine vs 
of his reſoſution, and extinguiſhed his 
thirk of military glory. : 
While — 45 = thus immerſed — 
eaſure in , It was repo 
aq one morning, that the preced- 


ing night a diſaſtrous omen had been 


diſcovered, and that bats and hideous 


125 
222 the oil which non- 
ri t in the tem 
of Odin. 3 eng ſame — 


meſſenger arrived to tell him, that the 
king of Norway had invaded his king - 
dom with a formidable army. Hacho, 
terrified as he was with the omen of the 
night, and enervated with indulgence, 
rouzed himſelf from his voluptuous le- 
thargy, and recollecting ſame faint and 


few ſparks of veteran valour, marched 


forward to meet him. Both armies 
joined battle in the foreſt where Hacho 
had been loft after hunting; and it ſo 
happened, that the king of Norway chal- 
lenged him io ſingle combat, near the 
place where he had taſted the honey. 
The Lapland chief, languid and long 
diſuſed to arms, was ſoon overpowered! 
he fell to the ground; and before his in- 
ſulting adverſary ſtruck his bead from 
his body, uttered this exclamation, 
which the Laplanders ſtill uſe as an early 
leſſon to their children: The vicious 
© man ſhould date his deſtruction frem 
© the firſt temptation. How juſtly do I 
fall a ſacrifice to ſloth and luxury, in 
© the place where I firſt yielded to thoſe 
© allurements which ſeduced me to de- 
© viate from temperance and innocence? 
© The honey which I taſted in this foreſt, 
© and not the hand of the king af Nor- 
way, conquers Hache. 


Ne XCVII. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


T may, I think, be juſtly obſerved, 
that few boaks diſappoint their read- 

ers more than the narrations of travel. 
lers. One part of mankind is naturally 
curious to learn the ſentiments, manners, 
and condition of the reſt; and every mind 
that has leiſure or to extend it's 
views, muſt be 1 of knowing in 
what proportion Providence has diſtri- 
buted the bleſſings of nature, or the ad- 
vantages of art, among the ſeveral na- 


tions of the earth. 
This general deſire eaſily procures read- 


ers to every book from which it can 


expect ification. The adventurer 
upon 4 — coaſts, and the deſcriber 
of diſtant regions, is always welcomed 
as a man who has laboured for the plea- 
{ure of others, and who is able to enlarge 
our knowledge and rectify our opinions; 
but when the volume is opened, nothing 
is found but fuch general accounts as 


to mingle pleaſure with in 


leave no diſtinct idea behind them, or 
ſuch minute enumerations as few can 
read with either profit or delight. 

Every writer of travels ſhould con- 
fider, that, like all other authors, he un- 
dertakes either to inſtru or e, Or 
on. He 
that inſtructs muſt offer to the mind 
ſomething to be imitated, or ſomethi 
to be avoided; he that pleaſes — 
offer new images to his reader, and 
enable him to form a tacit compariſon of 
his own ſtate with that of others. 

The greater part of travellers tell 
nothing, becauſe their method of tra- 
velling ſupplies them with nothing to be 
told. He that enters a town at night 
and ſurveys it in the morning, and then 


haſtens away to another place, and gueſſes 


at the manners of the inhabitants by tha 
entertainment which his inn afforded 
him, may pleaſe himſelf for a time with 

8 2 haſty 
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a haſty change of ſcenes, and a confuſed 
remembrance ef palaces and churches ; 
he may gratiry lis eye with variety of 
landfcapes; ard gale his palate with a 
ſucceſſion of vir ages; but let him be 
contented to pleaſe h mſclf without en- 
deavour to dilturb others. Why ſhould 
he record e: curſions oy which nothing 
could be learned, or with to make a ſhow 
of knowledge whic}:, without ſome power 
of intuition »nknovn to other mortals, 


| he never could attain ? 


Of tho'e w'o cioud the world with 


thei itineraries, ſome have no other pur- 


pole than to deſcribe the face of the 
country; thoſe who fit idle at home, and 


are cmious to knov! what is done or ſuf - 


fcred in diſtant countries, may be in- 
termed by one of thel: wandercrs, that 
on a certain day he fet out carly with the 
caravan, and in the fiſt hour's march 
faw, towards the ſouth, a hill covered 
with trets, then paſſed over a ſtream, 
which ran nor chward with a 1witt courſe, 


but which is probably dry in the ſummer 


months; tha! an hour after he ſaw ſome: 


| thing to the right which looked at a 


diſtance like a caftle with towers, but 
which he diſcovered afterwards to be a 
craggy rock; that he then entered a val- 
ley, in which he ſaw ſeveral trees tall 
and flouriſhing, watered by a rivulct not 
marked in the maps, of which he was 


not able to learn the name; that the road 


afterward grew ſtony, and the country 
uneven, where he obſerved among the 
hills many hollows worn by torrents, 
and was told that the road was paſſal le 
only part of the year; that going on they 


found the remains of a building, once 
perhaps a fortreſs to ſecure the paſs, or 


to reſtrain the robbers, of which the pre- 
{ent inhabitants can give no other ac- 
count than that it is haunted by fairics; 
that they went to dine at the foot of a 


rock, and travelled the reſt of the day 


along the banks of a river, from which 
the road turned aſide towards evening, 
and brought them within ſight of a vil- 


lage, which was once a conſiderable 
town, but which afforded them neither 
good victuals nor commodious lodging. 

Thus he conducts his reader through 
wet and dry, over rough and ſmooth, 
without incidents, without reflectionz 
and, if he obtains his company for an- 
other day, will diſmiſs him again at 
night, —_— fatigued with a like ſuc - 
ceſhon of rocks and ſtreams, mountains 
and ruins. | 

This is the common ſtyle of thoſe for; 
of enterprize, who viſit ſavage coun- 
tries, and range through ſolitude and 
de ſolation; who pats a deſart, and tell 
that it is ſandy; who eroſs a valley, and 
find that it is green. There are others 
of more delicate ſenſibility, that viſit 


only the realms of elegance and ſoftneſs ; 


that wander through Italian palaces, and 
amuſe the gentle reader with catalogues 
of pictures; that hear maſſes in mag- 
nificent churches, and recount the num- 
ber of the pillars or variegations of the 
pavement. And there are yet others, 
who, in diſdain of trifles, copy inſcrip- 


tions elegant and rude, ancient and mo- 


dern; and tranſcribe into their book the 
walls of every edifice, ſacred or civil, 


He that reads theſe books muſt conſider 


his labour as it's own reward; for he 
will find nothing on which attention can 
fix, or which memory can retain, | 
He that would travel for the enter- 
tainment of others, ſhould remember 
that the great object of remark is human 
lite. Every:nation has ſomething par- 


ticular in it's manufactures, it's works 


of genius, it's medicines, it's agricul- 
ture, it's cuſtoms, and it's policy. He 
only is a uſeful traveller, who brings 
home ſomething by which his country 
may be benefited ; who procures ſome 
ſupply of want or ſome mitigation of evil, 
which may enable his readers to com - 
pare their condition with that of othegs, 
to improve it whenever it is worſe, and 
whenever it is better to enjoy it. 
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TO THE IDLER, 

, 8 | 
Am tne daughter of a gentleman, 
who during his life- time enjoved a 

final} income which aroſe from a penſion 

tu the ire, by which he was enabled 


* 


to live in a genteel and comfortable man- 
ner. 

By the ſituation in life in which he 
was placed, he was frequently intro- 
duced into the company of thoſe of much 
greater fortunes than his own, among 

whom 


who 
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whom he was always received with com- 
laiſance, and treated with civility. 

At ſix years of age I was lent to a 
hoarding -ſchocl in the country, at which 
I continued till my father's death. This 
melancholy event happened at a time 
when I was by no mcans of ſuſlicient 
age to manage for myſelſ, wile the 
puſſions of youth continued unſ.:bdue:!, 
and before experizn*e could guide my 
lentiments or my actions. 

I was then taken from ſchool by an 
uncle, to the care of whom my father 
had committed me on his dying bed. 
With him I lived ſeveral years, and as 
he was unmarricd, the management of 
his family was committed to me, In 
this character I always endeavoured to 
acquit mylelf, if not with applauſe, at 
[caſt without cenſure. 

At the age of twenty-one a young 
gentleman of ſome fortune paid his ad- 
dreſles to me, and offered me terms of 
marriage. This 4 I ſhould 
readily have accepted, becauſe from vi- 


cinity of reſidence, and from many op- 


wrtunities of obſerving his behaviour, 
had in ſome ſort contracted an affec- 
tion for him, My uncle, for what rca- 


ſon 1 do not know, refuſe his conſent 


to this alliance, though it would have 
been complied with by the father of the 
young gentleman; and as. the future 
condition of my life was wholly depen - 
dent on him, I was not williag to diſ- 
oblige him, and therefore, though un- 
willingly, deglined the offer. | 

My uncle, who poſſeſſed a plentiful 
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fortune, frequently hinted to me in con- 
verſation, that at his death I ſhould be 
provided for in ſuch a manner that I 
ſhould be able to make my future life 
comfortable and happy. As this pro- 
miſe was often repeated, I was the lcſs 
anxious about any proviſion for myſelf. 
In a ſhort time iny uncle was taken ill, 
and though all po:lible means were mads 
uſe of for his recovery, in a few days he 
died. | i 

The ſorrow ariſing from the loſs of a 
relation, by whom I had been always 
treated with the greateſt kindneſs, how - 
ever grievous, was not the worlt of my 
misfortunes. As he enjoyed an almoſt 
uninterrupted ſtate of health, he was the 
lets mindful of his diflulution, and died 
inteſtate; by which means his whole for - 
tune devolved to a nearer relation, the 
heir at law. ' 

Thus excluded from all hopes of liv- 
ing in thc manner with which I have fo 
long flattered myſelf, I am doubt fü 
what method I ſhall take to procure a 
decent maintenance. I have been edu-. 
cated in n manner that has ſet me above 
a ſtate of ſervitude, aud my fituatien 
renders me untit for the company of 
thoſe with whom LI have hitherto con- 
verſed. But, though diſappointed in 
my expectations, I do not deſpair. I will 
hope that aſſiſtance may ſtill be obtained 
for innocent dictreis, and that friend- 
ſhip, though rare, is yet lot impoſſible 
to be found, I am, Sir, your humble 
ſervant, ; 

pe SO PHI HEtEDFULL, 
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S Ortogrul of Baſra was one day 
A wandering along the ſtreets of Bag- 
dat, muſing on the varieties of merchan- 
dize which the ſhops offered to his view, 
and obſerving the different occupations 


which buſied the multitudes on every 


fide, he was awakened from the tran- 
quillity of meditation by a crowd that 
obſtructed his paſſage. He raiſed his 
eyes, and ſaw the chief viſier, who, hav- 
ing returned from the divan, was en- 
tering his palace. | | 
Ortogrul mingled witk the attendants, 
and being ſuppoled to have ſome petition 
tor the vilier, was permitted to enter. 
He ſurveyed the ſpaciouſneſs of theapart- 


ments, admired the walls bung with 


* 4 R «a «a a a a 


Iden tapeſtry, and the floors covered 
with filken ns, and deſpiſed the ſim- 
neatneſs of his own little habitation. 

« Surely,* ſaid he to himfelf, this 
palace is the ſeat of happineſs, where 
« pleaſure ſucceeds to pleaſure, and diſ- 
content and forrow can have no ad- 
« miſſion, Whatzver nature has pony. 

ed for the delight of ſenſe, is here ſpreã 

forth io be enjoyed. What can mor- 
tals hope or imagine, which the matter 
of this palace has not obtained? Tha. 
diſhes of luxury cover his table; the 
voice of harmony lulls him in his. 
bowers;z he breathes the fragrance of. 
the groves of Java, and ſſeeps upon the 
down of the cygnets of Ganges. He 
- * - © fpeals, 
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« ſpetks, and his mandate is obeyed; 
* he wiſhes, and his wiſh is gratified! all 
s whom he ſecs obey him, and all whom 
© he hears flatter him. How different, 
5 Ortogrul, is thy condition, who art 
« doomed to the perpetual tor ments of 
« unſatisfied defire, and who haſt no 
© amuſement in thy power that can with- 
© hold thee from thy own reflections 
© They tell thee that thou art wiſe; but 
© what does wiſdom avail with | > ma 
None will flatter the poor, and the wile 
have very little power of flattering them - 
« ſelves. That man is ſurely the molt 
e wretched of the ſons of wretchednejs, 
< who lives with his own faults and follics 
© always before him, and who has none 
* to reconcile him to himſelf by praiſe 
and veneration. TI have long ſought 
© content, and have not found it; 1 
vill from this moment endeavour to 
© be rich.” - | 
Full of his new reſolution, he ſhut 
himſelf in his chamber for ſix months, 
t deliberate how he pope” ne rich; 
ne ſometimes purpoſed to offer himſelf 
#s a counſellor to one of the kings of 
India, and ſometimes reſolved to dig for 
diamonds in the mines of Golconda. 
One day, after ſome hours paſſed in vio- 
kent fluctuation of opinion, fleep inſen- 
fGbly ſcrzed him in his chair; he dreamed 
that he was ranging a defart — 5 in 
fearch of ſome one that might teach him 
tt grow rich; and as he ſtood on the top 
of a hill ſhaded with $, in doubt 
whither to dize& his Reps, his father ap- 
peared on a ſudden ſtanding before him. 
Ortogrul, faid the old man, I know 
thy perplexity; liſten to thy father; 
turn thine eye on the oppoſite moun- 
« tain.* Ortogrul looked, and ſaw a 
torrent tumbling down the rocks, roar- 
ing with Gs noſe of mo and ſcat- 
tering it's foam on the impending woods. 
New, ſaid his father, behold the 


valley that lies between the hills. Or- 
togrul looked, and eſpied a little well, 
out of which iſſued a ſmall r. volet. 
« Tell me now, faid his father, doſt 
thou wiſh for fudden affluence, that 
© may pour upon thee like the mountain 
© torrent, or for a ſlow and gradual en. 
© creaſe, reſembling the rill gliding from 


© the well? Let me be quickly rich,“ 


ſaid Ortogrul; * let the golden ſtream 
© be quick and violent. Look round 
© thee,* ſaid his father, once again.“ 
Ortogrul looked, and perceived the chan- 
nel of the torrent dry and duſty; but 
following the rivulet from the well, he 
traced it to a wide lake, which the ſup- 
ply, flow and conſtant, kept always full. 
Je waked, and determined to grow rich 
12 profit, and perſevering in- 
uſtry. | 
Having fold his patrimony, he en- 
gaged in merchandize, and in twenty 
years purchaſed lands on which he 1aijcd 
a houſe, equal in ſumptuouſneſs to that 
of the viſier, to which he invited all the 


miniſters of pleaſure, expeRing to enjoy 


all the felicity which he had imagined 
riches able to afford. Leifure ſoon made 


him weary of himſelf, and he longed to 


be perſuaded that he was great and hap- 
py -. He was courteous and liberal; he 
gave all that approached him hopes of 
pleaſing him, and all whe ſhould pleaſe 

im hopes of being rewarded. — 
art of 2 was tried, and every ſource 
of adulatory fiction was exhauſted. Or- 
t heard his flatterers without de- 
light, becauſe he found himſelf unable 


to believe them. His own heart told kim 


it's frailties, his own underſtanding re- 
proached him with his faults. * How 
© long,” ſaid he, with a deep ſigh, have 
© I been labouring in vain to amaſs 
< wealth which at laſt is uſeleſs! Let 
© no man hereafter wiſh to be rich, who 
© is already too wiſe to be flattered.” 


#. 
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To THE IDLER. 
ru, | 


8 uncertainty and defects of 


Language have produced very fre- 
qurnt complaints among the learned; 
yet there ſtill remain many words among 
us undefined, which are very neceſſary 
w de rightly underſtood, and which pro- 


duce very miſchievous miſtakes when 
they are erroneoully interpreted. 

I lived in a ſtate of celibacy beyond 
the uſual time. In the hurry firſt of 
pleafure, and afterwards of buſineſs, I 
felt no want of a domeſtick companion; 
but becoming weary of labour, I ſoon 
grew more weary of idleneſs, and thought 
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THE IDLER. 
+ reaſonable to follow the cuſtom of 


| life, and to ſeek ſome ſolace of my cares 
in female tenderneſs, and ſome amuſe- 
ment of my leiſure in female chearful- 
neſs. 

The choice which has been long de- 
| layed is commonly made at laſt with 
grekt caution. My relolution was, to 


keep my paſſions neutral, and to marry | 


only in compliance with my reaſon, I 
drew upon a page of my pocket- hook a 
ſcheme of all emale virtues and vices, 
with the vices which border upon every 
virtue, and the virtues which are allied 
to every vice. I confidered that wit 
was ſarcaſtick, and magnanimity impe- 
rious; that avarice was ceconomical, 
and ignorance obhſequious; and having 
eſtimated the good and evil of every 
uality, employed my own diligence and 
that of my friends to find the lady in 
whom nature and reaſon had reached 
that happy mediocrity which is equally 
remote from exuberance and deficience. 
Every woman had her admirers and 
her cenſurers, and the expectations 
which one raiſed were by another quick - 
ly depreſſed : yet there was one in whoſe 
— almoſt all ſuffrages concurred. 
Miſs Gentle was univertally allowed to 
be a good fort of woman. Her fortune 
was not large, but ſo prudently managed, 
that ſhe wore finer cloaths and ſaw more 
company than many who were known 
to be twice as rich. Miſs Gentle's viſits 
were every where welcome, and what- 
ever family ſhe favoured with her com- 
pany, ſhe always left behind her ſ/ch a 
degree of kindneſs as recommended her to 


others; every day extended her acquain- 


tance, and all who knew her declared 
that they never met with a better ſort of 
woman. 

To Miſs Gentle I made my ad- 
dreſſes, and was received with great 
equality of tem She did not in the 
days of courtſhip aſſume the privilege 
of impoſing rigorous commands, or re- 
ſenting ſlight offences. If I forgot any 
of her injunRions, I was gently re- 
minded; if I miſſed the minute of ap- 
pointment, I was eafily forgiven. I 
| forefaw nothing in marriage bur a hal- 
cyon calm, and longed for the happi- 
neſs which was to be found in the inſe- 
parable ſociety of a good ſort of woman. 
Ihe jointure was ſoon ſettled by the 
intervention of friends, and the day 
came in which Miſs Gentle was made 
mine for ever. The firſt month was 
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paſſed eaſily enough in receiving and re- 
paying the civilities of our friends. The 
bride practiſed with great exactneſs all 


the niceties of ceremony, and diſtribut- 


ed her notice in the moſt punctilious 
proportions to the friends ho ſurround - 
ed us with their happy auguries. 


But the time ſoon came when we were 


left to ourſelves, and were to receive 
our pleaſures from each other, and I 
then began to perceive that T was not 
formed to be much delighted by a good 
ſort of woman, Her great principle is, 
that the orders of a family muſt not be 
broken. Every hourof the day has it's 


employment inviolably appropriated, 


nor will any importunity perſuade her 
to walk in the garden at the time which 
ſhe has devoted to her needlework, or to 
ſit up ſtairs in that part of the forenoon 
which ſhe has accuſtomed herſelf toſpend 
in the back parlour. She allows her- 
ſelf to fit half an hour after breakfaſt, 
and an hour after dinner; while I am 
talking or reading to her, ſhe keeps her 
eye upon her watch, and when the mi- 


nute of departure comes, will leave an 


argument unfiniſhed, or the intrigue of 


a play unravelled. She once called me 


to ſupper when I was watching an 
ecliple, and ſummoned me at anvthee 


time to bed when I was going to give 


directions at a fire. | 

Her converſation is ſo habitually cau - 
tious, that ſhe never talks to me on in 
general terms, as to one whom it ib dan- 
gerous to truſt. Far diſcriminations ot 
character ſhe has no names: all whoy: 
ſhe mentions are honett men and agrec- 
able women. She {miles not by ſenſa- 
tion, but by practice. Her laughter ig 
never excited but by a joke, and her 
notion of a joke is not very delicate. 
The repetition of a good joke does not 
weaken it's effect; if ſhe has laughed 
once, ſhe will laugh again. | 

She is an enemy to nothing. but ii}. 


© nature and pride, but ſhc has frequent 


reaſon to lament that they are ſo fre- 


quent in the world, All who arc not 


equally pleaſed with the good and bad, 


with the elegant and grots, with the 
wity and the dull, all who diſtinguiſh 


excellence from defect, ſhe conſiders as 


ill- natured; and ſhe condemns as proud 


all who repreſs impertinence or quell 
preſumption, or expect reſpect from any 
other eminence than that of fortune, 
to which ſhe is always willing to pay 
homage. 

There 
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There are none whom ſhe openly 


hates; for if once ſhe ſuffers, or believes 
herſelf to fufF 1, any contempt or inſult, 
ſhe never di. iſſes it from her mind, 
but takes all opportunities to teil how 
cality ſh: can forgive, There are none 
whom ſhe loves much better than others; 
for when any of her acquaintance de- 
elite in the opinion of the wort'l, fre ne 
ways finds it inconvenient to viht them; 
ber aſfection continues unaltered, but 
it is impoſſible to be intimate with the 
whole town, | 
She daily exerciſes her benevolence 
by pitying every mn>fortune that hap- 
pens to every family within her circle of 
notice; the is in honrly teyrors I one 
thould catch cold in he rain. and an 
ether be trighted by the high wind. 
Her charity fhc [wews by Iwnacning that 


ſo mary poor wretches ſhould languith 
in the ſtreets, and by wondering what 
the great can think on that they do ſo 
little good with ſuch large eſtates. . 

Her houle is clegant and her table 
dainty, though ſhe has little taſte of ele- 


— and is wholly free from vicious 


uxury; hut ſhe. comforts herſelf that 

nohody can ſay that her houſe is dirty, 

or that her diſhes are not well d. |. 
This, Mr. Idler, I have found by 


long experience to be the character of a 


good ſort of woman, which I have ſent 
vou tor the information of thoſe by 
whom @ good jort of 2v9man and a good 
guamem may happen to be uſed us cqui— 


valnt terms, and who may lutier by the 


miſtake like your humble tervant, 
11m WARNER. 
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FAM AR, the fon of Huffan, had 
| pail ſeventy-five vears in honour 
and protperitv.. The f2vour of three 
fucceſuve Calits had filled: his houſe 
with gold and ſilver, and whenever he 
appeared, the benediCtions of the people 
broclaimed his paſſage. 


Terreſtrial happineſs 1s of r 


tinuance. The brightneſs of the flame 
is waſting it's fuel; the fragrant flower 
is paſſing away in it's own oclours. The 
vigour of Omar began to fail, the curls 
of beauty fell from his head, flrength 
departed from his hands, and agility 
from his feet, He gave back to the 
Calif che keys of truſt and the ſeals of 
ſecrecy, and fought no other pleature 
for the remains of life than the converſe 
of the wilr, and the gratitude of the 
good. ED . 

The powers of his mind were yet un- 
impaired. His chamber was filed by 
vithtants, eager to caich the dictates of 
experience, and officious to pay the tri 
dute of admiration. Caled, the fon of 
the viceroy of Egypt, entered every day 
early, and retired late. He was beau- 
tiful and eloquent; Omar admire his 
wit, and loved bis docility. © Tell me,” 


ſaid Caled, thou to whoſe voice na- 


« tions have liſtened, and whoſe wiſdom 
is known to the extremitics of Afia, 
c tell me how I may reſemble Omar the 
c prudent. The arts by which you 
hase gained power and preſerved it, 


are to yon. no longer neceſſary or uſc- 
tal; impart to me the ſecret of your 
conduct, and teach me the plan upon 
which your wiſdom has built your 
fortune.“ | 

© Young man, ſaid Omar, „it is of 


T took my firſt ſurvey of the world, in 


the various conditions of mankind, in 
the hour of ſolitude I faid thus to my- 
ſelf, leaning again a cedar which 
{read it's branches over my head 
Seventy years are allowed to inan; T 
have yet fifty remaining: ten years I 
will aliot to the attainment of know- 
ledge, and ten I will pais in foreign 
*« countries; I ſhall be learned, and 
© therefore ſha!l be honoured, every 
city will thout at my arrival, aa every 


© ftudent will foiicit my triendihip. . 


Twenty years thus paſſed will (tore 
my mind with images, which I ſhall 
be buſy through the reſt of my life in 
* combining and comparing. 1 ſhall 
revel in inexhauſtible accumulations 
of intellectual riches; I ſhall fad 
new pleaſures for every moment, and 
ſhall never more be weary of myſelf. 
I will, however, not deviate too far 
« from the beaten track of life, but will 


« try what can be found in female de- 
« lJicacy. I will marry a wife beauti- 


« ful as the Houries, and wiſe as Zo- 
% beide; with her I will live twenty 
DG 6 years 


a © «a a a - 


A 


little ule to form plans of life. When 


my twentieth year, having conſidered 
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« years within the ſuburbs of Bagdat, in 
every pleaſure that wealth can pur- 
« chaſe, and fancy can invent. I will 
«« then retire to a rural dwelling, pals 
my laſt days in obſcurity and con- 
« templation, and lie ſilently down on 
«© the bed of death. Through my life 
« jt ſhall be my ſettled reſolution, that 
« J will never depend upon the ſmile of 
« princes; that I will never ſtand ex- 
«« poſed to the artifices of courts; I will 
te never pant for publick honours, nor 
&« diiſturb my quiec with affairs of Rate. 
« Such was my ſcheme of life, which 


© I imprefled mdelibly upon my me- 


s mory. 

© The firſt part of my enſuing time 
© was to be ſpent in ſearch of know- 
© ledge, and I know not how I was di- 
© verted from my deſign. I had no vi- 
« fible impediments without, nor any 
« ungovernable paſſions within. I re- 
* garded knowledge as the higheſt ho- 
© nour and the moſt engaging pleaſure; 
yet day ſtole upon day, and month 
glided after month, till I found that 
© ſeven years of the firſt ten had vaniſh- 


« ed, and left nothing behind them. 1 


© now poſtponed my purpoſe of tra- 
< yelling; For whliy ſhould I go abroad 
© while ſo much remained to be learned 
at home? I immured myſelf for four 
years, and ſtudied the laws of the em- 
« pire. The fame of my ſkill reached 
* the judges; I was found able to ſpeak 

upon doubtful queſtions, and was 
commanded to ſtand at the footſtool of 
the Calif. Ives heard with attention, 
1 was conſulted with confidence, and 
the loveof praiſe faſtened on my heart. 
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© ] ſtill wiſhed to ſee diſtant coun- 
tries, liſtened with raprure to the rela- 
tions of travellers, and reſolved ſome 
time to afk my diſmiſſion, that I might 
feaſt my fonl with novelty; but my 
preſence was always neceſſarv, and 
the ſtream of buſineſs hurried me 
along. Sometimes I was afraid left L 
ſhould be charged with ingratitude; 
but I ftill propoſed to travel, and 
therefore would not confine myſelf by 
marriage. 

In my fiftieth year. I began to ſu- 
ſpe that the time of travelling was 
paſt, and thought it beſt to lay hold 
on the telicity vet in my power, and 
indulge myſelf in domeſtick pleaſures. 
But at fifty no man eaſily finds a wo- 
man heavtifu! as the 1 and 
wile as Zobeide. I enquired and re- 
jetted, conſulted and liberated, till 
the ſixty - ſecond year made me aſhamed 
of gazing upon girls. I had now no- 
thing left but retirement, and for re- 
tirement I never found a time, till diſ- 
eaſe forced me from publick employ- 
ment. 

Such was my ſcheme, and ſuch has 
been it's conſequence. With an in- 
ſatiable thirſt for knowledge, I trifled 
away the years of improvement; with 
a reſtleſs defire of teeing different 
countries, I have always reſided in the 
ſame city; with the higheſt expeQa- 
tion of connubial felicity, IJ have lived 
unmarried; and with unalteral;le re- 
ſolutions of contemplative retirement, 
Lam going to dic within the walls of 
Bagdat. | 5 
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T very ſeldom happens to man that 

his buſineſs is his pleaſure. What 
1s done from neceſſity, is ſo often to be 
done when againſt the preſent inclina- 
tion, and fo often fills the mind with 
anxiety, that an habitual diſlike ſtea}s 
upon us, and we ſhrink involuntarily 
from the remembrance of our taſk. This 
is the reaſon why almoſt every one wiſhes 
to quit his employment; be does not like 
another ſtate, but is diſguſted with his 
Jen. 

From this unwillingneſs to perform 
more than is required of that whack: is 


commonly performed with rel uctance, 
it proceeds that few authors write their 
own lives. Stateſmen, courtiers, ladies, 
generals, and framen, have given to the 


world their own ſtories, and the events 


with which their different ations have 
made them acquainted. They rctired 
to the cloſet as to a place of quiet and 
amuſement, and plcax.l chemſelves with 


- writing, becaule they could lay down 


the pen whenever they were weary. But 
the author, however conſpicuous, or 
bowever-4mportaut, either in the publick 
cy or in his own, leaves his life to be 

related 


related by his ſucceſſors, for he cannot 
gratify his vanity but by ſacrificing his 
caſe. 

It is commonly ſuppoſed that the uni- 
formity of a ſtudious life affords no 
matter for narration: but the truth is, 
that of the molt ſtudious life a great 
part paſſes without ud). An author 

artakes of the common condition of 
wmanity; he is born and married like 
another man; he has hopes and fears, 
expectations and diſappointments, grieis 
and joys, and friends and enemies, like 
2 courtier or a ſtateſman; nor can 1 
conceive why his affairs ſhould not ex- 
eite curiotity as much as the whiſper of 
a drawing-room, or the factions of a 
camp. 8 

Nothing detains the reader's attention 
raore powerfully than — involutions 
of diſtreſs, or ſudden viciſſitudes of for- 
tune; and theſe might be abundantly 
afforded by memoirs of the ſons of li- 
terature. They are intangled by con- 
tracts which know not how to ful- 
til, and obliged to write on ſubjects 
which they do not underſtand. Every 
publication is a new period of time from 
which ſome encreaſe or declenſion of 
fame is to be reckoned. The grada- 
tions of a hero's life are from hattle to 
hattle, and of an author's from book to 


book. 

Succeſs and miſcarriage have the ame 
eſſects in all conditions. The proſper- 
ous are feared, hated, and flattered; and 
the unfortunate avoided, pitied, and de- 
taiſed. No ſooner is 2 book publiſhed 
than the writer may judge of the opinion 
of the world. If his acquaintance preſs 
round him in publick places, or ſalute 
him from the other ſide of the ſtreet; if 
invitations to dinner come thick upon 

bim, and thoſe with wham the dines 
keep him to ſupper; if the ladies turn 
to him when his coat is plain, and the 
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footmen ſerve hun with attention an4 
alacrity; he may be ſure that his work 
has been praiſed by ſome leader of lite- 
rary faſhions. 

Of declining reputation the ſymptoms 
are not leis eatily obſerved. If the au- 
thor enters a coſſee-houſe, he has a box 
to himſelf; if he calls at a book ſeller's, 
the boy turns his back; and what is the 
moſt fatal of all prognoſticks, authors 
will viſit hun in a morning, and talk to 
him hour after hour of the malevolence 
of criticks, the negle&t of merit, the 
bad tafte of the age, and the candour of 
poſterity. 

All this modifed and varied by acci- 
dent and cuſtom would form very amuſ- 
ing ſcenes of hiograpby, and might re- 
create many a mind which is very little 
delighted with conſpiracies or battles, 
intrigues of a court, or debates of 2 
parliament: to this might be added all 
the changes of the countenance of a pa- 
tron, traced from the firſt glow which 
flattery rajſes in his cheek, through ar- 
dour of fondneſs, vehemence of pro- 
miſe, magnificence of praiſe, excuſe ot 
delay, and lamentation of inability, to 


the laſt chill look of final diſmiſſion, 
when the ove grows weary of ſoliciting, 


and the other of hearing ſolicitation. 
Thus copious are the materials which 


| have been hitherto ſuffered to lie neg- 


leRed, while the ſitaries of every 
family that has uced a ſoldier or a 
miniſler are xanſacked, and libraries are 
crouded with uſeleſs folios of ſtate pa- 


pers which will never be read, and which 


contribute nothing to valuable know- 


86 | 

hope the learned wilt be taught to 
know their own ſtrength and their va- 
lue, and inſtead of devoting their lives 


tothe honenr of thoſe who ſeidow thank = 


them for their labours, revive at laſt to 
do juſtice to themſelves. RET 


N* CI. SATURDAY, APRIL 5. 


RESPICERE AD LONGZ JUSSIT 8PATIA ULTIMA VIT£&. 


mETEL of the pain and pleaſure of 
1 mankind ariſes from the conjec- 
tures which every one makes of the 
thoughts of others; we all enjoy praiſe 
which we do not hear, and reſent con- 


tempt which wg do not fee, The Idler 


Juv. 


may therefore be forgiven, if he ſuffer: 
his imagination re to him what 
his readers will ſay or think when they 
are informed that they have now his lait 

paper in their hands. 
Value is more frequently raiſed by 
ſcar citʒ 
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ſcarcity than by uſe. That which lay 
neglected when it was common, riſes in 
eſtimation as it's quantity becomes lels. 
We ſeldom learn the true want of what 
we have till it is diſcovered that we can 
have no more. 

This eſſay will, perhaps, be read with 
care even by thoſe who have not yet at- 
tended to any other; and he that finds 
this late attention recompenſed, wii] not 
forbear to wiſh that he had beſtowed it 
ſooner. 

Though the Idler and his readers have 
contracted no cloſe friendſhip, they are 
perhaps both unwilling to part. There 
are few things not purely evil, of which 


we can ſay, without ſome emotion of 


uneaſineſs, This is the laſh. T hoſe who 
never could agree together, ſhed tears 
when mutual diſcontent has determined 
them to final ſeparation; of a place 
which has been frequently viſited, though 


without pleafure, the laſt look is taken 


with heavineſs of heart; and the Idler, 
with all his chillneſs of tranquillity, is 
not wholly unaffected by the thought 
that his laſt eſſay is now before him. 
This ſecret horrour of the laſt is inſe- 


| 8 from a thinking being, whoſe 


ife is limited, _ to whom death is 
dreadful. We always make a ſecret 
compariſon between a part and the 
whole; the termination of any period of 
life reminds us that life itſelf has like- 


_ wiſe it's termination; when we have 


done any thing for the laft time, we in- 
voluntarily reflect that a part of the days 
allotted us is paſt, and that as more is 


paſt there is lets remaining. 


It is very happily and kindly pro- 
vided, that in every life there are cer- 
tain pauſes and interruptions, which 
force conſideration upon the careleſs, 
and ſeriouſneſs upon the light; points 
of time where one courſe of ation ends 
and another begins: and by viciſſitude 
of fortune, or alteration of employment, 


by change of place, or lots of friendſhip, 


/ 


+ 1 


we are forced to ſay of ſomething, This 
is the lajt. 

An even and unvaried tenour of life 
always hides from our apprshenſion the 
approach of it's end. Succeſſion is not 
perceived but by variation; he that lives 
to-day as he lived yeſterday, and expects 
that as the preſent day is, ſuch will be the 
morrow, eaſily conceives time as running 
in a circle, and returning to itfelf. The 
uncertainty of our duration is impreſſed 
commonly by diſſimilitude of condition; 
it is only by finding life changeable that 
we are reminded of it's ſhortneſs. 

This conviction, however forcible at 
every new impreſſion, is every moment 
fading from the mind; and partly by 
the inevitable incurſion of new images, 
and partly by voluntary excluſion of 
unwelcome thoughts, we are again ex- 
pole to the univerſal fallacy; and we 
mutt do another thing for the laſt time, 
before we conſider that the time is nigh 
whea we ſhall do no more. 

As the laſt Idler is publiſhed in that 
ſolemn week which the Chriſtian world 
has always ſet apart for the examination 
of the conſcience, the review of life, 
the extinction of earthly defires, and the 
renovation of holy purpoſes, I hope that 
my readers are already diſpoſed to view 


every incident with ſeriouſneſs, and im- 


prove it by meditation; and that when 
they ſee this (cries of trifles brought to 
a concluſion, they will conſider that, 
by outliving the Idler, they have paſſed 
weeks, months, and years, which are 
now no longer in thcir power; that an 
end muſt in time be put to every thing 
great as to every thing little; that to 
life muf come it's laſt hour, und to this 
ſyſtem of being it's laſt day, the hour 
at which probation ceaſes, and repent- 
ance will be vain; the day in which 
every work of the hand, and imagina- 
tion of the heart, {hall be brought to 
jndgment, and an everlaſting futurity 
ſhall be determined by the paſt. | 
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SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 


LETTER 1. 


TO CLYTANDER, 


Entire rove of your deſign : but 
wry — in A hope n | ſeeing 
Enthuſiaſm thus ſucceſsfully attacked in 
her ſtrongeſt and moſt formidable holds, 
I would claim your mercy for her in an- 
other quarter; and after having expelled 
her from her religious dominions, let me 
intreat you to leave her in the undiſturb- 
ed enjoyment of her civil poſſeſſions. To 
the truth, I look upon enthuſiaſm, 

in all other points but that of —_ 
to be a very neceflary turn of mind; as 
indeed it is a vein which nature ſeems 
to havemarked with more or leſs ſtrength 
in the tempers of moſt men. No mat- 
ter what the object is, whether buſineſs, 
pleaſures, or the fine arts; whoeverpur- 
ſues them to any purpoſe muſt do ſo con 
amore : and inamoratos, you know, of 


every kind, are all enthuſiaſts. There is 


indeed a certain heightening faculty 
which univerſally prevails through our 
ſpecies, and we are all of us, perhaps, 
in our ſeveral favourite purſuits, pretty 
much in the circumſtances of the re- 
nowned knight of La Mancha, when he 
attacked the barber's brazen baſon for 
Mambrino's golden helmet. | 


What is Tully's aliguid immenſum in- 


Fnitumque, which he profeſſes to aſpire 
after in oratory, but a piece of true rhe- 
torical Quixotiſm ? 


ohjes of our purſuit; if fancy did not 


SEPT. 1739. 
venture to affirm, would he have glowed 
with ſo much eloquence, had he been 
warmed: with Jeſs enthuſiaſm. I am 
perſuaded indeed, that nothing great or 
glorious was ever performed, where this 
quality had not a principal concern; and 
as our paſſions add vigour to our actions, 
enthuſiaſm gives ſpirit to our paſſions. 
I might add too, that it even opens and 


enlarges our capacities. Accordingly 


I have been informed, that one of the 
great lights of the preſent age never ſits 
down to ſtudy, till he has raiſed his ima- 
gination by the power of muſic. For 
this purpoſe he has a band of inſtru. 


ments placed near his library, which play 


till he finds himſelf elevated to a proper 
height; upon which he gives a ſignal, 
and they inſtantly ceaſe. | 
But thoſe high conceits, which are ſug- 
by enthuſiaſm, contribute not 
only to the pleaſure and perfection of 
the fine arts, but to moſt other effects of 
our action and induſtry. To ſtrike this 
ſpirit therefore out of the human conſti- 
tution, to reduce things to their preciſe 
philoſophical ſtandard, would be to 
check tome of the main wheels of ſoc ie- 
ty, and to fix half the world in an uſe- 
leſs apathy. For if enthuſiaſm did not 


add an imaginary value to meſt of the 
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give them their brighteſt colours, they 
would generally, perhaps, wear an ag. 
pearance too con:cmp*ible to excite de- 
fire. 


Weary'd we ſhould lie down in death, 
This cheat of li fe would take no more; 
If you thought fame but empty breath, 
1 Phillis but a perjur'd whore. 
| PRIOR. 


In a word, this enthuſiaſm ſor which 
I am pleading, is a beneficent enchan- 


treſs, who never exerts her magic but to 
nr advamage, and only deals about her 
| PC GS ? ˖ 1e imagi- 
muy t „ to improve real ones. 
The worſt that can be ſaid of her is, that 
ſhe is a kind decciver and an obliging 
flatterer. Let me conjure vou, then, 
good Clytander, not to break up her 
uſeful enchantments, which thus ſor 
round us on every fide; but “ er 
harmleſs deceptions in me” «unity to 
mankind, I am, &c 


LETTER II. 


TO PHILOTES. 


F Should not have ſuffered ſo long an 
interval to interrupt our correſpon- 
dence, if my expedition to Euphronius 


had not wholly employed me for theſe 


Jaſt fix weeks. I had long promiſed to 
ſpend ſome time with him ; 3-208 he em- 
barked with is regiment for Flanders; 
and as he is not one oi thoſe Hudibraſtic 
heroes who chuſe to run away one day, 
that they may live to fi cht another; J 
was unwilling to truiꝭ the opportunity of 
ſeeing him to the very precarious con» 
tingency of his return. The tigh en- 
Joyments he leaves behind him, might, 
indeed, be a pledge to his friends that 
his caution would at leaſt be equal to 


bis courage, if his notions of honour 


were leſs exquiſitely delicate. But he 
wall uindoubtelly act as if he had nothing 
to hazard; though at the ſame time, 
from the generous ſenſibility of his tem- 
per, he feels every thing that his family 
can ſuffer in their fears for his danger. 
I bad an inſtance, whilt I was in his 
Houſe, how much Euphronia's appre- 
henfons for his ſafety are ready to take 
alum upon every oc aſion. She called 
me one day into the gallery to look upon 
a picture which was juſt come out of the 
painter's hands; but the mumacnt ſhe 


_ earri=d me up to it, ſhe burſt out into a 


flood of tears. It was drawn at the re- 
queſt, and after a deſign of her father's, 
and js a performance which dues gicat 
honour tothe ingenious artiſt who cxe- 
Euphronius is repreſented un- 


der the character of Hector when he 
parts trom Andromache, who is per ſun- 
ar=t in the piece by Euphronia; as ber 
fer, who holds their little boy in her 
Ans, is ſhadowed out under the Furt 


univerſaily to be followed. 


of the beautiful nurſe with the young 


Aſtyanax. | 
I was ſo much pleaſed with the deſign 
in this uncommon ſamily- piece, that I 


thought it deſerved particular mention; 


as I could wiſh it were to become a ge- 
neral faſhion to have all pictures of the 
ſam--kind executed in ſome ſuch manner, 
If, inſtead of furniſhing a room with ſe- 
parate portraits, a whole family were to 
be thus introduced into a ſingle piece, 
and repreſented under 4ome —— 


hiſtor ical ſubject, ſumable to their ran 


and character; portraits, which are now 
ſo generally and ſo deſervedly deſpiſed, 
might become of real value to the public. 
By this means hiſtory- painting would 
be encouraged among us, and a ridicu- 
lous vanity turned to the improvement 
of one of the moſt inſtructive, as well as 
the moſt pleaſing, of the imitative arts. 
Thoſe who never contributed a ſingle 
benefit to their own ape, nor will ever 
be mentioned in any after-one, might 
by this means employ their pride and 
their expence in a way, which might 
render them entertaining and uſeful both 
to the preſent and future times. It 
would require, indeed, great judgment 
and addrets in the painter, to chuſe and 
recommend ſubjects proper to the vari- 
ous characters which veuid preſent 
themiclves to his pencil; and undoubt- 
edly we ihould fee many enormous ab- 
ſurdities commi:ted, it this faſhion wee 
It would 
ce tainly, howcver, zfford a glorious 
ſcope to genius; and probably ſupply us, 
in aue time, with fume productions hb‘ h 
might be mentioned with thole ot the 
mott celebrated icnuuls. 1 am perſuad- 
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ed at leaſt, that great talents have been 
ſometimes loſt to this art, by being con- 
fined to the dull, though profitable, la- 
bour of ſenſeleſs portraits; as I ſhould 
not doubt, if the method I am ſpeaking 
of were to take effect, to ſee that very 
promiſing genius, who, in conſequence 
of your generous offices, is now formin 
his hand by the nobleſt models in Rome, 
prove a rival to thoſe great maſters whoſe 
works he is ſtudyiag. 

It cannot, I think, be denied, that the 
prevailing fondneſs of having our per- 
ons copied out for polterity, is, in the 
preſent application of it, a moſt abſurd 
and uſcleſs vanity; as, in general, no- 
thing affords a more ridiculous ſcene, 
than thoſe groteſque figures which uſu- 
ally line the manſions of a man who 
is fond of diiplaying his canvaſs-an- 
ceitcy : 


Good Heav'n ! that ſots and knaves thould 
be ſo vain, 
To wiſh then vile reſemblance may remain; 
And ftand recorded, at their »wn requeſt, 
To future times a libel or a jeſt. Dx YEN. 


You muſt by no means, however, ima- 
gine that I abſolutely condemn this lower 
application of one of the nobleſt arts. It 
has certainly a very juſt uſe, when em- 
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ployed in perpetuating the reſemblances 
of that part of our ſpecies, who have di- 
ſtinguiſhed themielves in their reſpective 
generations. To be deſirous of an ac- 
quaintance with the perſons of thoſe who 
have recommended themſelves by their 
writings or their actions to our eſteem 
and applauſe, is a very natural and rea- 
ſonable curioſity, For myſelf, at leaſt, I 
have often found much ſatisfaction in 
contemplating a well - choſen collection 
of the portrait kind, and comparing the 


mind of a favourite character, as it was 


either expreſſed or concealed in it's ex- 
ternal lineaments. There is ſomething 
licewiſe extremely animating in theſe 
lively repreſentations of celebrated merit: 
and it was an obſervation of one of the 


| Scipio's, that he could never view the 


figures of his anceſtors without finding 
his boiom glow with the moſt ardent 
paſſion of imitating their deeds. How- 
ever, as the days of exemplary virtue 
are now no move, and we are not, many 
of us, diſpoſed to tranſmit the moſt in- 


Aaming models to future times; it would 


be but prudence, methinh s, if we are 
reſolved to make potterity acquainted 
with the perſons of the prelent age, that 
it ſhould be by viewing them in the ac- 


tions of the paſt. Adieu. I am, &c. 


LETTER Ill. 


TO PALAMEDES. 


n the fine things you 


alledge in favour of the Romans, 


I do nat yet find myſelf diſpoſed to be- 
come a convert to your opinion: on the 
contrary, I am ſtill obſtinate enough to 
maintain that the fame of your admired 
nation is more dazzling than ſolid, and 
owing rather to thoſe falſe prejudices 
which we are early taught to conceive of 
them, than to their real and intrinſic me- 
rit. If conqueſt indeed be the genuine 
glory of a ſtate, and extenſive dominions 
the moſt infallible teſt of national virtue; 
1t muſt be acknowledged that no people 
in all hiſtory have fo juſt a demand of 
our admiration. But if we take an im- 
partial view of this celebrated nation, 
— much of our applauſe may abate. 

Vhen we contemplate them, for inſtance, 
within their own walls, what do we ſte 
but the dangerous convulſions of an ill- 


regulated pplicy? 25 we cap ſeldom, I dignation at this — method of 


3 JULY 4, 1739. 
believe, conſider them with reſpe& to 
foreign kingdoms, without the utmoſt 
abhorrence and indignation. 

But there is nothing which places theſe 
ſons of Romulus lower in my eſtimation, 
than their unmanly conduct in the article 
of their triumphs. I muſt confeſs, at 
the ſame time, that they had the ſanction 
of a god to juſtify them in this practice. 
Bacchus, or (as Sir Iſaac Newton has 
proved) the Egyptian Seſoſtris, after his 
return from his Indian conqueſts, gave 
the firſt inſtance of this ungenerous cere- 
mony. But though his di inity was 
confeſſed in many other parts of the 
world, his example does not ſeem to have 
been followed till we find it copied out 
in all it's inſolent pomp at Rome. 

It is impoſſible to read the deſcrip- 
tions of theſe arrogant exhibitions of 
proſperity, and not be ſtruck with in- 
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inſulting the calamitics of the unfortn- 


nate, One would be apt, at the firſt 
glance, to ſuſpect that cvery ſentiment 
»t humanity mult be extingurſhed in a 
people, who could behold with pleafure 


che moving inſtanges, which theſe folem- 


mties afforded, of the caprice of for tune; 
and could fre the higheſt potentates of 
the earth qragg':i from their thioncs, fo 


nil up the proud parade of theſe ungenc- 


rous triumphs. But the prevailing 
maxim which ray through the whole 
ſyiem of Ron, poilttcs was, 10 en- 
courage a ſpirit of cnq- e; d hee 
nonours were evidently calculate to 
awaken that unjuſt principle of miſtaken 


patriotiſm. Accordingly, by the fun- 


Aamental laws of Rome, no general was 
entitled to a triumph, unict> he had added 
ſome new acquittion to her poſſcſſions. 
To ſuppreſs a civil infurrection, how- 
ever dangerous; to recover any former 
member of her dominions, however im— 
portant; gave no claim to this ſupreme 
mark of ambitious dittingtion. For it 
was their notion, it ſeems, (and Valerius 
Maximus is my authority for ſaying lo) 


that there is as much Jifterence between 


adding to the territories of a common- 
wealth, and reſtoring thoſe it has lot, 
as between the actual conferring of a 
benefit, aud the mere repelling of an in- 
zury. It was but of a piece, indeed, 
that a ceremony conducted in defiance 
or humanity, ſhould be founded im con- 
*empt of juſtice; and it was natural 
enough that they ſhould gain by op- 
preſſion, what they were to enjoy by 
init. 5 
Ir w- conũder Paulus Æmilius, aftei 
Dis conguett of Macedonia, making his 
public entry into Rome, attended by the 
4totunate. Perſeus and his intant ta- 
iz; and at the tame time reflect upon 
gur Black Prince when he paſſed through 
! ondon with his royal caprive, after tne 
£.orious battle of Poictiers; we cannot 
ii of having the proper 1:ntiments of a 
Roman triumph. Whit generous mind 
ho law the Rotaan conful in all the 
Fridy exaltation of unteching pride, but 
-v6uld rather (as to thu nngle ciremn- 
Orc) have been the degraded Perieus, 
Han the triumphant Emilius? There is 
om-thing indeed in diitrets that reflects 
» fort of merit upon everv object which 
e fo ſituated, an e. off ou; attention 
tt. on thote blemiſtias that fram even the 
ot vitons characters. Accordingly, 
6 $2 inftince of which lam ſpeabing. 


the perfidious monarch was overlooked 
in the ſuffering Perſeus; and a ſyettacle 
lo affecting checked the joy of comueſt 
even in a Roman breaſt, For Plutarch 
afſnres us, when that worthleſs, but un- 
happy, prince was obſerved, together 
with his two ſons and a daughter, march - 
ing amidit the train of pritoners, nature 
was too hard for cuſtom, and many ot 
the ſpectators meited into a flood of tea. 
But with what a generous tendernefs di“! 
the Britiſh hero conduct himſelf upon an 
o of the tame kind? He employ - 
et] all he arttul adqhies of the molt re- 
nned humanity, to conceal from his un- 
happy pritoner every thing that could re- 
mind him of his ditgrace; and the veho!e 
pomp that was difplayed upon this oc- 


cahon, appeared fingly as intended to 


lighten the werght of his mrstotuncs, 
and to do honour to the vanquiſhed mo- 
narch. | 

You will remember, Palamedcs, I am 
only contidering the Romans in a poli- 
tical view, and ſpeaking of them merely 
in their nutional character. As to in- 


dividuals, you know, I pay the higheft 


veneration to many that roſe up agamit 
them. It would not indeed be juſt to 
involve particulars in general refl-ctions 
of any kind: and I cannot but acknow- 
ledge ere I cluſe my letter, that though, 
in the article I have been mentioning, 
the Romans certainly acted a molt un- 
worthy parttowards their public enemics 

yet they ſeem to have maintained tſſe 
molt exalted notions of conduct with re- 
ſpect to their private ones. Thar noble 
(and may I not add, that Chriſtian) ſen - 


tunent of Juvenal, 


| misuẽ i 
Semper ct infirmi eſt an imi exiguigue w»luþtas, 
Litiæ. 


was not merely tlie reſined precept oi 
their more improved pliloſophers, but a 


general and popular maxim among then : 
and that gene ous ſentiment ſo muct: 


and to deſervedly admired in the Roman 


orator ; Non paruitet me uurtales inimi- 


citias, ſempiteruns amicitias habere, 


was, as appears from Livy, fo univer- 
taily received as to become even a pro- 
verbial expreflion. Thus Salluſt like 
wife, I remember, ſpeaking of the vir 
rues of the antient Romans, mentions it 
as their principal characterittic, that up- 
or all occafions they ſhewed a difpolition 
rather to forgive than revenge an iunumx. 
But the lte notions they had erntraced 

concerning 
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bowever, in return and by a very juſt 
conſequence, that proved at length the 
means of their total deſtruction, Fare- 
wel. I am, &c. 


-oncerning the glory of their country, 
taught them to ſubdue every affeftion 
of humanity, and extinguiſh every dic- 
tue of juſtice which oppoſed that de- 
ſtructive principte. It was this ſpirit, 


LETTER IV. 


TO PHILOTES. 


We ILST you are probably en- 
joying blue tkies und cooling 
grots, I am ſhivering here in the midſt 
of ſummer. The molles ſub arbore ſom- 
ni, the ſpeluncæ viwvigue lacus, are plea- 
iures which we in England can ſeldom 
taſte but in deſcription. For in a ch- 
mate, where the warmeſt ſcalon is fre- 
quently little better than a milder ſort 
of winter, the fun is much too welcome 
a gueſt to be avoided. If ever we have 
occation to complain of him, it mutt be 
for his abſence: at lcaſt I have (ſeldom 
found his viſits troubleſome. You ſee 
Jam ftill the fame cold mortal as when 
you left me. But whatever warmth I 
may want in my conſtitution, I want 
none in my affeftions; and yon have not 


a friend who 1s more ardently yours 


than I pretend to be. You have indeed 
ſuch a right to my heart from mere gra- 
tirude, that I almoſt with I owed you 
lets upou that account, that I might 
give jt you upon à more diſintercſted 
gs However, it there is any 

art of it which you cannot demand in 
juſtice, be aſſured you have it by affection; 
ſo that, on one or other of theſt titles, 


vou may always depend upon me as 


wholly yours. Can it be neceſſary after 
this to add, th: I received your letiei 
with ſingular ſatisfaction, as it brought 


vie an account of your welfare, and of 


the agreeable manner in which you paſs 
your time? If there be any room to with 


you an increaſe of pleaſure, it is, perhaps, 


that the three virgins you mention, were 


a ſew degrees handſomer and younger. 


But I would not deſire their charms 
ſhould be heightened, were 1 not ſure 
they will never leſſen your repole ; for 
Knowing your Stoiciim, as I do, I dare 
truſt your eaſe with any thing lets than a 
goddeſs: and thoſe females, I perceive, 


arc ſo far removed trom the order of di- 
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vinities, that they ſeem to require a con- 
ſiderable advance before 1 could even 
allow them to be ſo much as women. 

It was mentioned to me the other day, 
that there is ſome probability we may 
ſee you in England by the winter. When 
I conſidered only my private fatisfaion, 
J heard this with a very ſenſible plea- 
ſure, But as I have long learned to 
ſubmit my own intercits to yours, 1 
could not but regret there was a likeli- 
hood of your being ſo ſoon called off from 
one of the molt advantageous opportuni- 
ties of improvement that can attend a 
ſenſible mind. An ingenious Italian 
author of your acquaintance compares a 
judicious traveller to a river, which in- 
creaſes it's ſtream the farther it flows 
from it's ſource; or to certain ſprings, 
which running through rich veins of 
mineral, improve their qualities as they 
paſsalong. It were pity then you thould 
be checked in ſo uſeful a progreſs, and 
diverted trom a courſe, from whence you 
may derive 16 many noble advantages. 
You have hitherto, I imagine, heen able 
to o little more than lay in materials 
tor your main deſign. But fix months 


nove, would give you a truer notion of 


what is worthy of obſervation in the 
countries through which you paſs, than 
twice that time when you were leſs ac- 
quainted with the languages. The truth 
1s, till a man 1s capable of converſing 
with eaſe among the natives of any 


country, he can never be able to form 2 


juſt and adequate idea of their policy and 
manners. He who fits at a play without 
underitanding the diale&, may indeed 
diſcover which of the actors are beſt dreſſ- 
ed, and how well the ſcenes are painted 
or diſpoſed; but the charaQers and con- 
duct of the drama muſt for ever remain 
a ſecret to hm. Adieu. I am, &c. 
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LETTER V. 


TO CLYTANDER. 


'F I had been a party in the conver- 
ſation you mention, I ſhould have 
joined, I believe, with your friend in 
ſupporting thole ſentiments you ſeem to 


condemn. I will venture indeed to ac- 


knowledge, that I have og. been of 
opinion, the moderns pay too blind a de- 
ference to the antients; and though I 
have the higheſt veneration for ſeveral of 
their remains, yet I am inclined to think 
they have occaſioned us the loſs of ſome 
excellent originals. They are the pro- 
per and. beſt guides, I allow, to thoſe 
who have not the force to break out into 
new paths. But whilſt it is thought 
ſufficient praiſe to be their followers, 
genius is checked in her flights, and 
many a fair tract lies undiſcovered in the 
boundleſs regions of imagination. Thus, 
had Virgil trutted more to his native 
ſtrength, the Romans, perhaps, might 
have ſeen an original Epic in their lan- 
guage. But Homer was conſidered by 
that admired poet as the ſacred object of 
his fult and principal attention; and he 
ſecmed to think it the nobleſt triumph 
of genius, to be adorncd with the ſpoils 
of that glorious chief. 

You will teil me, perhaps, that even 
Ilomer himſelf was indebted to the an- 
it1c1ts z that the full Areams he diſpenſed, 
did not flow from his own ſource, but 
were derived to him from an higher. 
This, I acknowledge, has been aſſerted; 
but aſſerted without proof, and, I may 
venture to add, without probability. He 
ſeenis to have ſtood alone and unſupport- 


ed and) to have food, for thot very rea- 


fon, to much the nobler object of admi- 


ration. Scars e indeed, T imagine, would 


his works have reccived that high regard 


which was paid to them from their ear. 
lieſt appearance, had they been formed 
upon prior models, had they thone only 
with reflected light. . 
But will not this ſervile humour of 
ſubjecting the powers of invention to the 
guidance of the ancients, account, in 
ſome degree at leaſt, for our meeting with 


ſo ſmall a number of authors who can 


claim the merit of being originals? ls 
not this a kind of ſubmiſſion, that dam 
the fire and weakens the vigour of the 
mind ? For the antients ſeem to be con- 
bdered by us as ſo many guards to pre- 
vent the free excurſions of imagination, 
and ſet bounds to her flight, Whereas 
they ought rather to be looked upon 
(the few, I mean, who are themſelves 
originals) as encouragements to a full 
and uncontrouled exertion of her facul- 
ties. But if here or there a poet has 
courage enough to truſt to his own un- 
aſſiſted reach of thought, his example 
dots not ſ-em io much to incite others 
to make the ſame adventurous attempts, 
as to confirm them in the humble diſpo- 
ſition of imitation, For if he ſucceeds, 
he immediately becomes himſelf the oc- 
caſion of a thouland models: if he do: s 
not, he is pointed out as a diſcouraging 
inſtance of the fully of renouncing thoſe 
eitubiiſhed leaders which antiquity has 
authorized. Thus invention is depreſ- 
ſed, and genius enflaved: the creative 
power of poetry is loft, and the ingenious, 
inſtead of exerting that productive facul- 
ty which alone can render them the juſt 
objects of admiration, are humbly con- 
tented with borrowing both the materials 
and the plans of their mimic ſtructures. 
I ain, &c. 


LETTER VI. 


TO ORONTES. 


HERE 1s nothing, perhaps, where- 

in mankind are more 13 
miſta ken, than in the judgments which 
they pats on each other. The ſtronger 
lines, indeed, in every man's character, 
mut always be marked too clearly and 
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diſtinctly to deceive even the moſt care- 
leſs obſerver ; and no one, I am perſuad- 
ed, was ever eſteemed in the general opi- 
nion of the world as highly deficient in 
his moral or intellectual qualities, who 
did not juſtly merit his reputation. But 

J ſpeak 


a. as 1 amd fo ad 
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licate traits which diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
degrees of probity and good-ſenſe, and 
aſcertain the quantum (if I may ſo ex- 
preſs it) of human merit. The powers 
of the ſoul are ſo often concealed by mo- 
deftv, diffidence, timidity, and a thou- 
ſand other accidental affections; and the 
nice complexion of her moral operations 
depends ſo entirely on thoſe internal 
principles from whence they proceed; 
that thoſe who form their notions of 
others by caſual and diſtant views, muſt 
unavoidably be led into very erroneous 
judgments. Even Orontes, with all his 
candour and penetration, is not, I per- 


ccive, entirely ſecure from miſtakes of 


this ſort; and the ſentiments you ex- 
preſſed in your laſt letter concerning Va- 
rus, are by no means agreeable to the 
truth ot his character. 

It muſt be acknowledged at the ſame 
time, that Varus is an exception to all 


general rules: neither his head nor his 


heart are exactly to be diſcovered hy 


thoſe indexes, which are uſually ſupp/ i- 


ed to point directly to the genius and 
temper of other men. Thus with a me- 
mory that will tcarce ſerve him tor the 
common purpoſes oß life, with an ima- 
gination even more flow than his memo- 
ry, and with an attention that could not 
carry him through the eaſieſt propoſition 
in Euchd; he has a found and excellent 
underſtanding joined to a refined and 
exquiſite taſte. But the rec̃titude of his 
ſentiments leems to ariſe leſs from reflec- 
tion than ſenſation; rather from certain 
ſuitable feelings which the objects that 
preſent themiclves to his conſideration 
inſtantly occaſion in his mind, than from 
the energy of any active faculties which 
he is capable of exerting for that pur- 
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1 ipeak only of thoſe more nice and de- 


ſe. His converſation is unentertain- 


Ing: for though he talks a great deal, all 


that he utters is delivered with labour 
and heſitation. Not that his ideas 
are really dark and confuſed; but be- 
cauſe he is never contented to convey 
them in the firſt words that occur. Like 
the orator mentioned by Tully, zetuens 
ne Ditiaſum colligeret, etiam verum 


ſanguinem deperdebat, he expreſſes him 


ſelf ill by always endeavouring to ex- 
preſs himſelf better. His reading can- 
not ſo properly be faid to have rendered 
him knowing, as not ignorant: it has 
rather enlarged, than filled his inind. 
His temper is as ſingular as his genius, 
and both * miſtaken by thoſe who 
only know him a little. If you were to 
judge of him by his general appearance, 
you would believe him incapable of all 
the more delicate ſenſations: neverthe- 
leſs, under a rough and boiſterous be- 
haviour, he conceals a heart full of ten- 
derneis and humanity. He has a ſenſi- 
bility of nature, indeed, beyond what IL 
ever obſerved in any other man; and 1 
have often ſeen him affected by thoſe 
little circumſtances, whach would make 
no impreſſion on a mind of leſs exquilite 
feelings. This extreme ſenſibility in his 
temper influences lis ſpeculations as well 
as his actions, and he hovers between 
various hypotheſes without ſettling upon 
any, by giving importance to theſe mi- 
nuter difficulties which would not be 


ſtrong enough to ſuſpend a more active 


and vigerous mind. In a word, Varus 
is in the number of thoſe whom it is 
impoſſible not to admire or not to de- 
ſpiſe; and at the ſame time that he is the 
eltcem of all his friends, he is the con- 
tempt of all his acquaintance. Adieu. 
I am, &c. 


LETTER VII. 


TO HORTENSIUS, 


O UR exccllent braven wanted no 
additional reconunendation tomake 
it more acceptable, but that of your com- 


pany. However, though I cannot ſhare 


it with my friend, I devote it to his me- 
mory, and make daily offerings of it to 
a certain divinity, whoſe temples, though 
now well-nigh deſerted, were once heid 
in the higheſt vencration ; ſhe is men- 


_ tioned by antient authors under the name 


and title of DIVA AMICITIA. To her I 
bring the victim you have furniſhed me 
with, in all the pomp of Roman rites. 
Wreathed with the facred witta, and 
crowned with a branch of roſemary, I 
place it on an altar of well-poliſhed ma- 
hogany, where I pour libations over it 
of acid wine, and ſprinkle it with flour 
of muſtard. I deal out certain portions 
to thoſe who aſſiſt at this ſocial ccremo- 


ny. 


* 
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nv, reminding them, with an Hoc age, 
ot the important butinzſs upon Which 
they are aſſembled; and conclude the 
feſtival with this votive couplet ; 


Cluſe as this braun the cireting fillet binds, 

May *ri-ndthip s ſacred banus unite our 
minds 

Farewei., IJ am, &c. 


LETTER YI. 


TO CLYTANDER, 


'OU muſt have been greatly di- 
treſſed indeed, Clytander, when 
you thought of calling me in > you 
auxiliary, in the debate you mention. 
Or was it not rather a motive of gencro- 
xty which ſuggeſted that deſign? and you 
were willing, pcrliaps, I ſhould thare the 
glory of a victory which you had al- 
ready fecured. Whatever your inten- 
tion was, mie is always to comply with 


our requeſts; and J very readily enter 


„ lifts, when 1 am at once to combat 


u Lie caulk of truth and on, the tide ot 


r triend. 


It is not neceſſary, I th, in order 


>> eiablich the credibility o: particu- 
Providence, to deducr it gas vour ob- 


tor, I find, ſeems to requme) from 


non and indupurcd facts. I haut 
Be excecdlingly caut tous in pon: eng out 
zay uypokd initantes Of that Kind; as 


ele who are jon of inddulging theme 


Delve 1m determining the Diectlc Culis 
WEEN ey Imagine the immnmmdtate in- 
rohen of the Dinitvis d:jcover wndicy 
17204, ran into the weake't and man in- 
2471045 Sapertitrons. It 15 eben- 
Hae, nis We wer? CapiDc O07 008.17 
Aureug the who chun of Things, and 
„: F1.wIng each effect in ns re mat cs. 
dertiaus und nnal 1fucs, to pronounce. 
£7 any contingency, that n «= ahfointe; 
ant m ws ultimate tendencies ent te 
good or bad. Tear can only be «own, 
»y the great Author of nature, % co 
chends the full extent of 0.15 total t x- 
nenct, and ies the infiuen / ich every 

icular circumitance will Have in the 
gzencral ſum of Hur happineſ. Bur 
enough the peculiar points of dite im- 
rpoſition art thus neceſſarilv, ant Hm 
„ mtural imperfection of our tif ern- 
: ww facutties, extremely dubious; yet it 
-za by no means from thn be Futtiy 
:ntcrred, that the doctrine of 2 purtion- 
Ix Providence is either ground!:48 orn. 
gur: 2:2 gencral principle muy he tre, 
eheugh the application of n 16 an, nen 


Jury 2, 1736. 
purpoſe he involved in very inextricable 
itliculties. 

Ine nation, that the material world 
> cerned by general mechanical laws, 
has induced your friend to argue, Thu 
ut is prohable the Deity ſhould act by the 
tune ruk. at conduct in the intellectual; 
and leave moral agents entirely to thote 
coutec mes which neceflunly reſult 
trom thc particniar exerciſe of their ori- 
Cinai pow-rs, But this hypotheſis takes 
4 cttion er granted, which requires 
rich proof hctore it can be admitted, 
Ie grand principle which prefer ves this 
wyitem ot the univerſe in all us harmo- 
„mus ode, is gravity, or that property 
by which al the particks of matter mu- 
tualis tend to each other. Now this is 
a power wich, it is aknowledged, does 
not efſentia!ly rclide in matter, but mult 
be ultimately dried from the action of 
ſome immateriai conſe, Why therefore 
may it not r£.4:0:3%y be ſuppoted to be 
tne effect of the die ine agency, imme- 
diatelv and contantly operating tor the 
preitvution of this wonderful machine 
ot nature? Certain, at leatt, it is, thut 
ne expication which Sir Itaac Newton 
425 endeavoured :0 give of this wondo- 
a phvnomenon, by means of his 111 
2:nu, his not aftorded univerſal ſatis 
faction: and it is the opinion of a vr 
Sreut writer, who ſeems to have gone far 
to enquuics of this abttruſe kind, tht 
te nuniherlaſs effects of this porver ate 
mexplicatite upon mechanical principles, 
or in any other wav than by having re- 
courte to a lpiritunl agent, who con- 
nets, moves, and diipetes allthings ac- 
coding to lach methods as beſt com- 
port with bits 310compreheniible purpoſes. 

But tuecefstul villiamy and oppreficd 
virtoe ure deemed, I peiccive, in the ne- 
c unt of your iriend, as powerful in 
irances to prove, that the S*apreme Being 
remains an unmwrpuing fpretator uf 
what is tranſa%todt yon this theatre of 
the work!. Iost, ee this argu- 

zen 
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ment can have a determining weight, 
im muſt be proved (which yet, turcly, 
never can be proved) that proſperous im- 
quity has all thoie advantages in reali- 
tv, which it may ſeem to have in ap- 
pearance; ana that thoſe accidents whi :1 
are uſually eſteemed as calamitie-, do in 
truth, and in the juſt tcale of things, 
deicrve to be diſtinguiſhed by that ap- 
ellation. It is a noble ſaying of the 
phrlotopher cited by Seneca, That there 
cannot be a more unhappy man in the 
worlt, than he who has never experi- 
enced adverſity. There is nothing, per- 
haps, in which mankind are more apt 
to make falſe calculations, than in the 
article both of their own happineſs and 
that of others; as there are few, | be- 
lieve, who have lived any time in the 
world, but have found trequent occa- 
ſtons fo lay with the poor hunted ſtag in 
the table, who was entangled he thoſe 
horns he had but inſt before been ad- 
miring; 
0 mr infelic-m! gu nunc d mum inteil go, 
Urilla miti profuritt guar drifpexerum, 
Ft gu e laudorum quunicumiuttus haburrint ! 
| | | Vu ay. 


If we look back upon the ſentimeunts of 
paſt ages, we ſhall find, the opinion for 
which 1 am contending has prevailed 
trum the remoteſt account of time. It 
mult undouhicdle have entered the 
world as early as Religion herlelt ; ſince 
all inſtitutions of that kind muſt neceſ- 
tarily be founded upon the ſuppoſition 
of a particular Providence. It appears 
inteed to have been the favourite doc- 
ume of fome of the moſt difltingwſhed 
names in antuquitv. Xenophon tells us, 
when Crus led our his army again 
te Afſvrians, the word which he gave 
t@ lis foldiers was, ETX EYMMANCGE 
Af HVEMEN. * Jupiter the defender and 
* conducter.” and he repreſents that 
vrince as attriiutng ſuccels, even inthe 
; ports of the figlil, to divine Providence. 
nus, likewite, Tunolcon (as the au- 
thor of his lite aſſures us) believed every 
„tion of mankind to be under the im- 


mediare infinence of the gods: and Livy 
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remarks of the firſt Scipio Africanus · 
that he never undertook any important 
affair, either of private or public con- 
cern, without going to the Capitol in 


order io implore the aſſiſtance of Jupi- 


ter. Balbus the Stoic, in the dialogue 
on the nature of the gods, expreisly de- 
clares for a particular providence : and 
Cicero himſelf, in one of his orations, 
imputes that ſuperior glory which at- 
tended the Roman nation, ſingly to this 
animating perſuation. But none of the 
antients ſeem to have had a ſtronger im- 
preſſion of this truth upon their minds, 
than the immortal Homer. Every page in 
the works of that divine poet will fur- 
niſh proofs of this obſervation. I can- 
not however forhear mentioning one or 
two remarkable inſtances, which juſt 
now occur tu me. When the Grecian 
chiets caſt lots which of them ſhould ac- 
cept the challenge of Hector, the poct 
deſcribes the army as lifting up their 
eyes and hands to heaven, and implor- 
ing the gods that they would direct the 
lot to fall on one of their moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed heroes: | 


| An%——F2947% Is yrigns anten, 
Qde rig kiten, if wv £15 wonv9? EupuY® 
J. tu waer, n Auvin Atyiv, A Tu? te: vor, 
H 2vToy Baνẽ,ůEWo vygurc Muxnvng®, 


So likewiſe Antenor propoſes to the 
Trojans the reſtitution of Helen, as hav- 
ing no hopes, he tells them, that any 
thing would ſucceed with them after 
they had broken the faith of treaties: 


„ ei Wg z 
V ονν,Z MAYSMETTE® Tww W Th n 
> 
ney | 
FAT2uai Exizhier3aF, 


Aud indeed Homer bardly ever makes 
his heroes ſucceed (as his excellen- 
tranflator juitly obſerves) udleis the- 
hare firſt offered a prayer to Heaven. 
* He is perpetually,' fays Mr. Pais, 
acknowledging the hand of God .n «i; 
events, and aicriving tio that ajore a) 


« 
c 
the victories, triumphs, rewards, or 


* The people pray with lifted eyes and hanes, 
And vows like thule aſcend from all the Lattds— 
* Grant, thou Aimighty, in whole hand e fate, 
© A worthy champion for the Grecian t- 
+ This taſk lot 4; ix : Tyardes prove, 


Or be, the kir; 3t kings, belov'd of Torr," 


Pers 


+ The ties of faith, the wort ib ance brox-; 


Our impious barries u z g provukts 17 
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« puniſhments of men. The grand mo- 
© ral laid down at the entrance of his 
6 m, See d ereheiero Budn, The 
« quill of God wwas fulfilled,” runs 
© through his whole work, and is, with 
4 2 moſt remarkable care and conduct, 
© put into the mouths of his greateſt apd 
© wileſt perſons on every occaſion.” 
Upon the whole, Clytander, we may 
ſafely aſſert, that the belief of a particu- 
lar Providence is founded upon ſuch pro- 
bable reaſons as may well juſtify our 
aſſent. It would ſcarce, therefore, be 
wiſe to renounce an opinion, which af- 
fords ſo firm a ſupport to the ſoul in 
thoſe ſeaſons wherein ſhe ftands molt in 
need of aſſiſtance, merely becauſe it is 
not poſſible, in queſtions of this kind, to 
ſolve every difhculty which atteuds 
them. If it be highly conſonant to our 
eral notions of the benevolence of the 
Deity (as highly conſonant it ſarely is) 
that he ſhould not leave 1o impotent a 


creature as man, to the tinple guidance 


of his own precarious facultics ; who 
would abandon a belief ſo full of the 
molt enlivening conſolation, in compli- 
ance with thoſe metaphyſical reaſonings 
which are uſually calculated rather to 
fil-nce, than to ſatisfy, an humble en- 
quirer after truth? Who indeed would 
wiſh to be convinced, that he ſtands un- 
guarded by that heavenly fhield, which 
can protect him againſt all the aſſaults 


of an injurious and malevolent world? 


The truth is, the belief of a particular 
providence is the moſt animating per- 
ſuaſion that the mind of man can em- 
brace: it gives ſtrength to our hopes, 
and firmneſs to our reſolutions; it ſub- 
dues the inſolence of proſperity, and 
draws out the ſting of affliction. In a 
word, it is like the goiden branch to 
which Virgii's hero was directed, and 
affords the only ſecure paſſport through 
the regions of darkneſs and ſorrow, 


I am, &c. 


LETTER IX. 


TO TIMOCLEA. 


T is with wonderful ſatisfation ! 
1 find you are grown ſuch an adept in 
the occult arts, and that you take a laud- 
able pleaſure in the antient and ingem- 
ous ſtudy of making and ſolving Riddics. 
It is a ſcience, undoubtedly, of moſt 
neceſſary acquirement, and deſerves to 
make a part in the education of both 
ſexes. Thoſe of yours may bv this 
means very innocently indulge their 
uſual curioſity of diſcovering and diſ- 
cloſing a ſecret; whilſt ſuch amongſt 
ours who have a turn for deep ſpecula- 
tions, and are fond of puzzling them- 
ſeives and others, may exerciſe their fa- 
culties this way with much private ſa- 
tisfaion, and without the leaſt diſturb- 
ance to the public. It is an art, indeed, 
which I would recommend to the en- 
couragement of both the univerſities, as 
it affords the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt method 
of conveying ſome of the moſt uſeful 
23 of logic, and might therefore 

introduced as a very proper ſubſtitute 
in the room of thoſe dry iyſtems, which 
are at preſent in vogue in thoſe places of 
education. For, as it conſiſts in diſco- 
vering truth under borrowed appear - 
ances, it might prove of wonderful ad- 
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vantage in every branch of learning, by 


habnuating the mind to ſeparate all fo- 
reien ideas, ant] conſequently preierving 
it from that grand ſource of error, the 
Veing deceived by falſe connections. In 
ſhort, Timoclea, this your favourite 
ſcience contains the ſum of all human 
policy; and as there is no paſſing through 


the world without. ſometimes mixing 


with fools and knaves, who would not 


chuſe to be matter of the enigmatical 
art, in order, on proper occaſions, to be 
able to lead aſide craft and impertinence 
from their aim, by the convenient arti- 
ſice of a prudent diſguiſe ? It was the 
maxim ot a very wile prince, That he 


ho knows not how to diſſemble, knows 


not how to reign: and I deſire you would 
receive it as mine, That he who knows 
not how to riddle, knows not how to 
lire. 

But beſides the general uſefulneſs of 
this art, it will have a farther recom - 
mendation to all true admirers of anti- 
quity, as being practiſed by the mot? 
conhderable perſonages of early times. 
It is almoſt three thouſand years ago 
ſince Samſon propoted his famous rid- 
dle ſo well known; though the advo- 
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cates for antient learning muſt forgive 


me, if in this article I attribute the ſu- 


riority to the moderns : for if we may 
judge of the ſkill of the former in this 
protound art by that remarkable ſpeci- 
men of it, the geniuſes of thoſe early 
ages were by no means equa] to thoſe 
which our times have produced. But, 
as a friend of mine has lately finiſhed, 
and intends very ſhortly to publiſh, a 
moſt curious work in folio, wherein he 
has fully proved that important point, I 
will not anticipate the pleafure you will 
receive by peruſing his ingenious per- 
formance. In the mean while let it be 
remembered to the immortal glory of 
this art, that the wiſeſt man, as well as 
the greateſt prince that ever lived, is ſaid 
to have amuſed himſelf and a neigh- 
bouring monarch in trying the ſtrength 
of each other's talents in this way; ſe- 
veral riddles, it ſeems, having paſſed 
between Solomon and Hiram, upon 
condition that he who failed in the ſo- 
lation ſhould incur a certain penalty. It 
is recorded likewiſe of the great father 
of poetry, even the divine Homer him- 
ſelf, that he had a taſte of this ſort; and 
we are told by a Greek writer of his lite, 
that he died with vexation for not being 
able to diſcover a riddle, which was pro- 
poſed to him by ſome fiſhermen at a cer- 
tain iſland called T6. 

I am inclined to think, indeed, that 
the antients in general were ſuch ad- 
mirers of this art, as to inſcribe riddles 


upon their romb-ſtones, and that, not 


fatisfied with puzzling the world in their 
life-time, they bequeathed enigmatical 
legacies to the public after their deceaſe. 


My conjecture is founded upon an an- 


tient inſcription, which I will venture to 
quote to you, though it is in Latin, as 
your friend and neighbour the antiqua- 
rian will, I am perſuaded, be very glad 
of obliging you with a diſſertation u 

it. Bepleaſed then to aſk him, 2 
he does not think that the following in- 
ſcription favours my ſentiments— 


VIATORES. OPTIMI. 
HIS. NVGIS. GRYPHISe AMBAGIBVSQVEe 
MIS. CONDONARE. POSCIMUS. 


However this may be, it is certain that 
it was one of the great entertainments of 
the paſtoral life, and therefore, if for no 
other reaſon, highly deſerving the atten- 
tion of cur modern Arcadians. You 
remember, I dare ſay, the riddle which 
the ſhepherd Dametas propoſes to Mz- 
nalcas in Dryden's Virgil 


Say where the round of heav'n, which all 
contains, 

To three ſhort ells on earth our ſight re- 
ſtrains : 


Tell That, andriſe a Phebus for thy pains. I 


This znigma, which has excrciſed the 
gueſſes of many a learned critic, remains 
yet unexplained: which I mention, not 
only as an inſtance of the wonderful pe- 
netration which is neceſſary to render a 
man a compleat adept in this moſt noble 
ſcience, but as an incitement to you to 
employ your ſkill in attempting the ſo- 
lution. And now, Timoclea, what will 
your grave friend ſay, who reproached 
you, it ſeems, for your riddling genius, 
when he ſhall find you are thus able to 
defend your favourite ſtudy by the lofty 
examples of kings, commentators, and 
pocts? I am, &c. N 


LETTER X. 


TO PHIDIPPUS, 


TARDL , I imagine, were you 
in earneſt, when you required my 
thoughts upon Friendſhip: for, to give 
you the trueſt idea of that generous in- 
tercourſe, may I not juſtly refer you 
back to the ſentiments ot your own heart? 
I am ſure, at leaſt, I have learned to im- 
prove my own notions of that refined af- 
fection, by thoſe inſtances which I have 
obſerved in yourſelf; as it is from thence 
I have received the cleareſt conviction, 
that it derives all it's ſtrength and ſtabi- 
lity from vi tue and good - ienſe. 


There is not, perhaps, a quality more 
uncommon in the world, than that which 
is neceſſary to form a man for this refined 
commerce: for however ſociableneſs may 
be eſteemed a juſt charaReriftic of our 
ſpecies ; friendlineſs, I am perſuaded, 
will ſcarce be found to enter into it's 
general definition. The qualifications 
requiſite to ſupport and conduct friend- 
ſhip in all it's ſtrength and extent, do 
not ſeem to be ſufficiently diffuſed amon 
the human race, to render them the dA 


tinguiſhing marks of mankind; unleſs 


generoſity 


14 
M* and good - ſenſe ſhould be al- 
0 


wed (what they never can be allowed) 
univerſally to prevail. On the contrary, 
how few are in poſſeſſion of thoſe moit 
amiable of endowments? how few are 
capable of that noble elevation of mind, 
which raiſes a man above thoſe little jea- 
loukes and rivalſhips that ſhoot up in the 
paths of common amities? 

We ſhouid not, indeed, ſo often hear 
complaints of the 3 and falſe- 
neſs of friends, if the worid in general 
were more cautious than they uſually 
are, in forming coancQio.:s of this kind. 
But the misfortune is, our friendſhips are 
apt to be too forward, and thus either 
fall off in the ble ſſom, or never ariive at 
juſt maturity. It is an excellent piece of 
advice, therefore, that the poet Martial 

gives upon this occatvri— 


Tu tantum iiſpice qui novus paratur, 


An pſt fert vet us ſ dalis. 


Were I to make trial of any perſon's 

1alifications for an union of fo much 
delicacy, there i- no part of his conciudt 
I would ſooner fin gle out, than to ob- 
ſerve him in his reſentmen :.. Anu tin, 
not upon the maxim f/.quutiy ad- 
vanced, That the beſt jriev.is make the 


bittereſt enemies; but cn the contrary, 


becauſe I am perſuaded, that he who is 


capable of being a bitter enemy, can ne- 


ver poſſeſs the neceſſary :rtuvs that 
conſtitnte a true friend. For muſt he 
not want gene: ofity (that matt gen- 
tial principle of an amicable cumbina- 
tion) who c:n he fo mean as to in dulge 
a ſpirit of ſetthd revenge, and coolty tri: 
umph in the ep2refſion of an 30vertary ? 
Accordingly here is no ehcumſiance in 
tie character of the excellent Agricola, 
that gives mea higher notion of the true 
heroiſm of his mind, than what the hiico- 
rian of his life mentions concerning 
his conduct in this particular inſtance. 
Ex iracuadia, favs Tacitus, uibil 
ſitencrat: ſecretur el ſileutium eius nun 
tien. His elevated ſpirit was too 
great to ſuffer his reſentment to ſurvive 
the occahon of it; and thoſe who pro- 
vok ed his indignation. had nothing to 
3p;renzcd from the ſecrer and ſilent 
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workings of unextinguiſhed malice. But 
the practice, it muſt be owned, (perhaps 
I might have ſaid, the principle too) of 
the world runs ſtrongly on the ſide of the 
cortriry diſpoſition; and thus, in oppo- | 
ſition to that generous ſentiment of vour 
admired orator, which I have fo often 
heard you quote with applauſe, our 
friendſhips are mortal, whiltt it is our 
enmities only that ever dic. 

But though judgment muſt colle& the 
materials ©! this goodly ſtructure, it is 
affeclion that gives the ceinent; and paſ- 
ſion us well as reaſon ſhould concur in 
forming a firm and laſting coalition. 
Hence, perhaps, it is, that not only the 
moit po eri ul hut the moſt laſting friend. 
fitp: arc ﬀ utu2; ly the produce of the early 
ſealon of our lives, when ve are moſt 
ſuſceptih ie of the warm and affectionate 
imprelſi n. The connection inte which 
we #7 111 any aer - period, decreaſe in 


len a5 our paſnons abate in heat; 
and the: not, 1 believe, a ſingle in- 
franc. a vigorous frienachip that ever 


Pits root zu a boſom chilled by years. 
Eow wretrievable then is the loſs of 
the ben and faireſt acquiſitions of our 
1 oth? Seneca, taking notice of Au- 
guttus Cæſar's lamenting, upon a cer- 
tain occalion, the death of Mæcenas 
and Agrippa, obſerves, that he, who 
could inſtantly repair the deſtruction of 
whole fieets and arm:ics, 2nd bid Rome, 
aer a general conflagration, rife out of 
her aſhes even with more luſtre than be- 
fore; was yet unable, during a whole 
lite, to fill up thoie Jafting vacancies in 
lus friendſhip: a reflection, which re- 
minds me of renewing my ſolicitatione, 
tat you would be more cautious ir ha- 
zarding a life which 1 have ſo many rea- 
ſons to love and honour. For whenever 
an accident of the ſame kind ſhall ſepa- 
rate (and what ether accident can ſepa- 
rate) the happy union which has ſo long 
ſubfifted between us, where ſhall I re- 
trieve to levere a loſs? I am utterly in- 
diſoſeil to enter into new habitudes, and 
extend the little circle of my friend- 
Mips: happy if I may but preſerve it 
firm and unbroken to the cloſing mo- 
ment of my life! Adicu. I am, &c. 


LE T- 
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LETTER. XI. 


To HORTENSIUSs. 


F any thing could tempt me to read 

the Latin poem you mention, it would 
be your recommendation. But ſhall 1 
venture to own, that I have no taſte for 
modern compoſitions of that kind? 
There is one prejudice which always 
remains with me againſt them, and 
which I have never yet found cauſe to 
renounce; no true genius, I am per- 
ſuaded, wouid ſubmit to write any con- 
ſigerable poem in a dead language. A 
poct who glows with the genuine fire of 
a warm and lively imagination, will 
find the copiouſne!s of his own native 
Eugliſh fcarce ſufficient to convey his 
ideas in all their ſtrength and energy. 
The moſt comprehenſive language finks 
under the weight of great conceptions; 
and a pregnant imagination diſdains to 


- ſtint the natural growth of her thoughts. 


to the cenfined ſtandud of claſſical ex- 
preſſion. An ordinary genius, indeed, 
may be humbly contented to purſue 
words through indexes and dictionaries, 
and tamely borrow phraſes from Horace 
and Virgil; but could the elevated in- 
vention of Milton, or the brilliant ſenſe 
of Pope, have inglorio illy ſubmitted to 
lower the force and majeſty of the moſt 
exalted and nervous ſentiments, to. the 
{-anty meaſure of the Roman dialect? 
For coptoutnefs is by no means in the 
number of thoſe advantages which at- 
tend the Latin language, as many of 
the antients have both confeſſed and la- 


mented. Thus Lucretius and Seneca 


complain of it's deficiency with reſpect 
wo ſubjects of philoſophy; as Pliny the 
younger owns he tound it incapable of 
furniſhing him with proper terms, in 
compoſitions of wit and humour. But 
if the Romans themſelves found their 
language thus penurious, in it's entire 
and moſt ample ſupplies ; how much 


more contracted mutt it be to us, who 


are only in poſſeſſion of it's broken and 
tcattered remains ? | 

To ſay truth, I have obſerved in moſt 
of the modern Latin poems which I have 


_ accidentally run over, a remarkable bar- 
_ rennels of ſentimein, and have gene- 


rally found the poet 6 into the 
parodiſt. It is uſually che little dealers 
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on Parnaſſus, who have not a ſufficient 
ſtock of genius to launch out into a more 
enlarged commerce with the Muſes, that 
hawk about theſe claſſical gleanings. 
The ſtyle of theſe performances always 
puts me in mind of Harlequin's ſnuff, 
which he collected by borrowing a pinch 
out of every man's box he — meet, 
and then retailed it to his cuſtomers un- 
der the pompous title of tabac de mille 
cur. Half a line from Virgil or Lu- 
cretius, pieced out with a hit from Ho- 
race or Juvenal, is generally the motley 
mixture which enters into compoſitions 
of this fort. One may apply to theſe 
jack -daw poets with their ſtolen feathers, 
what Martial ſays to a contemporary 
plagiariſt— | 

Stat contra dicitgue tibi tua pagina: Fur es. 


This kind of theft, indeed, every man 
mult neceſſarily commit, who ſets up for 
a poet in a dead language. For, to ex- 
preſs himſelf with propricty, he muſt not 
only be ſure that every ſingle word which 
he uſes, is authorized by the beſt writers ; 
but he mult not even venture to throw 
them out of that particular combination 
in which he finds them connected: other- 
wiſe he may run into the moſt barbarous 
ſoleciſms. To explain my meaning by 
an inftance from modern language: the 
French words arene and ride, are both 
to be met with in their approved authors; 
and yet if a foreigner, unacquainted 
with the niceties of that language, ſhould 
take the liberty of bringing thoſe two 
words together as in the following vesſe, 


Sur la rive du fleuve amaſſant de Þ arene; 


he would be expoſed to the ridicule, not 
only of the critics, but of the moſt ordi- 
nary mechanic in Paris. For the idiom 
of the French wages will not admit of 
the expseſſion for ride du fleu ve, but 
requires the phraſe ſur le bord de la ri- 
were; as they never ſay, amaſſer de l' 
arene, but du ſable. ſame obſerva- 
tion may be extended to all languages 
whether living or dead. But as no rea- 
ſonings from analogy can be of the 
leaſt force in determining the idiomatic 
proprieties of any language whatſoever; 

C 3 a moe 


a modern Latin poet has no other me- 
thad of being ſure of avoiding ab{111d1- 
ties of this kind, than to take whole 
hraſes as he finds them formed to his 
9-2" Thus, inſtead of accommodat- 
ing his expreſſion to his ſentiment, 0 if 
any he ſhould have) he mutt necefarily 
bend his ſentiment to his expretton, as 
he is not at liberty to ſtrike ont into that 
boldneſs of ſtyle, and thote unexpected 
combinations of words, which give ſuch 
grace and energy to the thoughts of eve- 
ry true genius. True genius, indeed, 
is as much diſcovered by ſtyle, as by 
any other diſtinction; and every emment 
writer, without indulging any unwar- 
ranted licences, has à language which 
he derives from himſelt, and which is 
peculiarly and literally his own. 
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I would recommend therefore to theſ- 
empty echocs of the antients, which owe 
their voice to the ruins of Rome, the 
advice of an old philoſopher to an affe 
ed orator of his times: Vive moribys 
praterilis, ſaid he, loquere verbis pro. 
ſentibus. Let theſe poets form thcix 
conduct, if they pleaſe, by the manne: $ 
ot the antients; but if they would prove 
their genius, it mult be by the language 
of the moderns. I would not, how- 
ever, have you imagine, that I exclude 
all merit from a qualification of this 
kind. To be ſkilled in the mechanitm 
of Latin verſe, is a talent, I confe4s, 
extremely worthy of a pedagogue; as it 
is an excrcile of ſingular advantage to 


his pupils. Adicu. I am, &c, 


LETTER XII. 


TO AMASIA, 


1 F good manners will not juſtify my 
long ſilence, policy at leaſt will : and 
you muſt confeſs there is ſome prudence 
in not owning à debt one is incapable 
of paying. I have the mortification, in- 
deed, to find my ſelt engaged in a com- 


merce which I have not a fuftcient ſund 


to ſupport; though I mult add, at the 
ſame time, if you expect an squal re- 
turn of entertainment for that which 
your letters afford, I know net whete 
you will find a corretpondent, You will 
Fearcely at leaſt look for him in the de- 


fart, or hope for any thing very lively 


from a man who is oblized to feek his 
companions among the dead. You who 
dwell in a land flowing with mirth and 

humour, meet with many a gal- 
tant occurrence worthy of record: but 
what can a village produce, which is 
more famous for repute than for action, 
and is ſo much bchind the manners of 
the preſent age, as ſcarce to have got 
aut of the ſimplicity of the firtt ? The 
utmoſt of our humour riſes no higher 
than punch; and all that we know of 
Aſſemblies, is once a year round our 
May-pole. Thus unqualified, as lam, 
to contribute to your amuſement, I am 
as much at a loſs to ſupply my ozv# ; 
and am obliged to have recourſe to a 
_ thouſand ftratagems to help me off with 
thoſe lingering hours, which run ſo 
ſwiftly, it ſeems, by you. As one cannot 
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always, you know, he playing at puſh. 
pin, I ſometimes employ myſelf with 
a leſs philoſophical diverſion; and either 


purſue butterflies, or hunt rhymes, as the 


weather and the ſeaſons permit. This 
morning not proving very favourable to 
my {ports of the field, I contented my- 
telt w:*1 thoſe under covert; and as | 
am not at preſent tupplied wita any 
thing hotter for your entertainment, will 
vou 19ft-r me to ſet before you ſome of 
my game? | 


A TALE. 


E RE Saturn's ſons were yet diſgrac'd, 
And heathen gods were all the taſle, 


| Full oft (we read) 'twas Jove's high will 


To take the air on Ida's hill. 
It chanc'd, as once, with ſerious ken, 
He view'd from thence the ways of men, 
He ſaw (and pity touch'd his breaſt) 
The world by three foul fiends poſſeſt. 
Pale Diſcord there, and Folly vain, 
With haggatd Vice, upheld their reign. 
Then forth he ſent his ſummons high, 
And call'd a ſenate of the ſky, 5 
Round as the winged orders preſt, 
Jove thus his ſacred mind expreſt— 
Say, which of all this ſhining train 
vill Virtue's conflict hard ſuftain ? 
For ſee ! ſhe drooping takes her flight, 
« While not a god ſupports her right.” 
He paus'd—when, from amidft the ſky, 
Wit, Innocence, and Harmony, | 
| Wirt 


11} 


a 


With one united zeal aroſe, 

The triple tyrants to oppoſe, 

That inftant from the realms of day, 

With gen'rous ſpeed, they rook their way: 
To Britain's ifle direct their ear, 

And enter'd with the ev'ning ſtar. 

Beſide the road a maniton ſtood, 

Defended by a circling wood. 

Hither, diſguis'd, their ſteps they bend, 

In hopes, perchance, to find a friend. 

Nor vai: their hope; for records ſay 
Worth ne er from thence was turn'd away. 
They urge the trav'Her's common chance, 
And ev*ry piteous plea advance. 

The artful tale that Wit had feign'd, 
Admittance caſy ſohn obtain'd. 

The dame who own'd, adorn'd the place; 
Three bloomin ; daughters added grace. 
The firſt, with gentleſt manners bleſt 
And temper ſweer, each heart poſicft ; 


Who view'd her, catch'd the tender flame, 


And ſoft Amaſia was her name. 
In ſprightly ſenſe and p»liſh'd air, 
What maid with Mira might compare ? 
While Lucis's cyes, and Lucta's lyre, 
Did unteſided Love inſpire. 

Imagine now the table clear, 
And mirth in cv'ry face appear: 
"The ſong, the tale, the jeſt, went round, 
Th: riddle dark, the tiick profound, 
Tus each admiring and admir'd, 
The haits and guetts at length retir d; 
When Wit thus ſpake her ſiſter- train 
* Fith, friends, our errand is but vain. 
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© Theſe nymphs alone may well ſupply 
Wit, Innocence, and Harmony. 


© Quick let us meaſure back the ky ; | 


You ſee to what expedient ſolitude has 
reduc:d me, when I am thus forced to 
ttring rhymes, as boys do hirds eggs, in 
order to while away my i lle hours. But 
a gaver ſcene is, I truſt, approaching; 
and the day will ſhortly, I hope, arrie, 
when I ſhall only complain that it ſteals 
away too faſt. It is not from any im- 
provement in the ohjects which ſurround 
me, that I expect this wondrous change; 
nor yet that a longer -familiarity will 
render them more agreeable. It is from 
a promiſe I received, that Amaſia will 
viſit the hermit in his cell, and diſperſe 
the gloom; of a ſolitaire by the chearful- 
neſs of her converſation. What induce- 
ments ſhall I mention to prevail with 
you to haſten that day ? Shall I tell you, 
that I have a hower over-arched with 


jeſſamine? that I have an oak which is 


the favourite haunt of a dryad? that I 
have a plantation, which flouriſhes with 
all the verdure of May, in the midſt of 
all the cold of December? Or, may I 
not hope that I have ſomething ftill more 


prevailing with you than all theſe, as I 


can with truth aſſure you, that I have 2 
heart which is faithfully yours, &c. 


LETTER XIII. 


TO PliILOTES. 


A M ONG all the advantages which 

attend friendſhip, there is not one 
more valuable than the liberty it admits 
in laying open the various affections of 


- oue's mind, without reſerve or diſguiie- 


There is ſomething in diſcloſing to a 
friend the occatonal emotions of one's 
heart, that wonderfuliy contributes to 
ſooth and allay it's perturbations, in all 
it's moſt penſive or anxious moments. 
Nature, indeed, ſcems to have caſ us with 
2 general diſpoſition to communication: 
though at the ſame time it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, there are ſew to whom one 
may ſafely be communicative. Have I 
not reaſon, then, to eſtœcm it as one of 
the moſt deſirable ci cumſtanccs of my 
lie, that I dare, without ſcruple, or 
anger, think aloud to Philotes * It :s 
rely to exerciſe that happy priviiege, 
| vow take up my pen; and vou mult ex- 
get nothing in this letter but the picture 


of my heart in one of it's ſplenetic hours. 
There are certain ſcaſons, perhaps, in 
every man's life, when he is diſſatisfied _ 
with himſelf and every thing around 
him, without being able to give a ſub- 
ſtantial reaſon for being ſo. At leaſt 1 
am unwilling to think, that this dark 
cloud, which at preſent hangs over my 
mind, is peculiar to my contitution, 
and never gathers in any breaſt but my 
own, It is much more, however, my 
concern to diſſipate this vapour in my - 
ſelf, than to diſcover that it ſometimes 
ariſes in others: as there is no diſpoſi- 
tion 2 man would rather endeavour to 
cheriſh, than à conttant aptitude ot be- 
ing pleaſcd. But my pruclce will rot 
always credit my philetoply 3 and I find 
it much eaſicr to point out my d:ftemper 
than to remote it. After ail, is it not 
a mortifying conſideration, that the 
powers of reaſcn ſho ald be leſs prevalent 
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than thoſe of matter; and that a page of 
Seneca cannot raiſe the ſpirits, when a 
pint of claret will? It might, methinks, 
tomewhat abate the inſolence of human 
pride to conſider, that it is but increating 
or diminiſhing the velocity of certain 
fluids in the animal machine, to elate the 
foul with the gavett hopes, or fink her in- 
to the deepeſt deſpair; to deprets the hero 
into a coward, or advance the coward into 
2 hero. It is to fome ſuch mechanical 
caute J am inclined to attrivut- the pre- 
{cnt gloomincls of my mind: at the fame 


time I will confeſs, there is ſomething 


in that very conſideration which gives 
itrength to the fit, and renders it ſo much 
the more difficult to throw off. For, 
tell me, is it not a diſcouraging reflec- 
tion to find one's ſelf /zrwile (as Shake. 
ſpeare expreiles it) o every ſkyey influ. 
ence, and the ſport of every paltry atom ? 
to owe the caſe of one's mind not only 
to the diipofition of one's own body, 
but almoſt to that of every other which 


ſurrounds us? Adieu. I am, &c. 


LETTER XIV. 


TO ORONTES, 


H E paſſage you quote is entireiy 
in my ſentiments. I agrce both 
with that celebrite.! author and yourtelf, 
mat our Oratory is by no means in a 
ſtate of perfection; and though it has 
much ſtrength 2nd ſolidity, that it may 
yet be rendered far more poliſned and 
affecting. The growth, indeed, of clo- 
uence, even in thoſe count: ies where ſhe 
fourifhed moſt, has ever been cxceed- 
ingly ſlow. Athens kad been in poſiet- 
tion of all the other polite improvements, 
long before her pr: tenfions to the per- 
tative arts were in any degree ConfiuT - 
able; as the earlieſt orator of note among 
the Romans did not appear ſooner than 
about a centery before Tully. 

That great matter of pcrtuaton, tak- 
ing notice of this rematkavle circum- 
ttance, aſſigns it as an evidence cf the 
luperior difficulty of his favourite art. 
Poiſibly there may be lome truth in the 
obſervation: but whatever the cauſe be, 
the fact, I believe, is undeniable. Ac- 
cordingly eloquence has by no means 
wade equal 2dvanccs in o own coune- 
try, with her filter arts; and though we 
have ſcen ſome exccilent ots, and a 
ew good painters, riſe up amongſt us, 
vet I know not whether our nation can 
fipply us with a fingie orator of de- 
ſerved eminence. One cannot but he 
tur prized at this, when it is conſidered, 
that we have a profeſſion ſet apart for 
the purpoſes of perſuaſion; ard which 


not only aifords the moſt animating and 


intereſting topics cf rhetoric, hut wherein 
2 talent of this kind would prove the 
kkelicſ, perhaps, of any other to obtain 


tote arnbitious prizes which were 


thought to contribute ſo much to the 
lucceſsful progreſs of antient eloquence. 
Among ihe principal defects of our 
Englith ©: ators, their gencral diſregard 
of harmony has, I think, been the leatt 
obſerved, It would be injuſtice indeed 
to deny that we have ſome pert rmances 
of this kind amonglt us, tolerab;y mu— 
ſical: but it mutt be acknewledges at 
the fare time, that it is mare the cltect 
of accident than deſign, and rather 2 
proot of the power of our language, than 
of the ar! of ovr orators. | 
Dr. Tillotſon, who is frequently men- 
tioned as having carried this ſpecies of 
eloquence to it's higheſt perfection, ſecins 
to have had no furt of notion of rhetori- 
cal numbers: and may I venture, Oron- 
tes, to add, without hazarding the impu- 
tation of an afitcted ſingularity, that! 
think no man had ever leſs pretenſion- 
o genuine oratory, than this celebrates 
preacher? If any thing could raiſe a 


flame of eloquence in the breaſt of an 


orator, there is no occahiun upon which, 
one ſhould imagine, it would be more 
likely to bresk out, than in celebrating 
departed merit: yet the two ſermons 


which he preached upon the death of 


Mr. Gouge and Dr. Whichcote are as 
cold and languid performances as were 
ever, perhaps, produced upon fuch an 
ammating tubict. One cannot indeed 
but regret, thut he, who abounds with 
ſuch noble and generous ſentiments, 
ſhould want the art of ſetting them off 
with all the advantage they deſerve ; that 
the ſublime in morals ſhould not be at- 
tended with a ſuitable elevation of lan- 
guage. The truth, however, is, his 
| | words 
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words are frequently ill-choſen, and 
almoſt always ill-placed; his periods 
are both tedious and unharmonious 
as his metaphors are generally mean, 
and often ridiculous. It were eaſy 
to produce numverlets inftances in ſup- 

rt of this affertion. Thus in his ſer- 
mon preached before Queen Anne, when 
the was Princeſs of Denmark, he talks 
of ſqueezing 3 parable, thruſting religion 
by, driving a ſtrict bargain with God, 
ſharking ſhifts, &c. and ſpeaking of the 


day of judgment, he deſcribes the world 


as cracking about our ears. I cannot 


however but acknowledge, in juſtice to 


the oratorical character of this moſt va- 
able prelate, that there is a noble ſun - 

licity in ſome few of his ſermons ; as 
his excellent diſcourſe on ſincerity deterves 
to be mentioned with particular ap- 
plauſe. 

But to ſhow his deficiency in the ar- 
ticle I am conſidering at preſent, the fol- 
lowing ſtricture will be ſuilicient, among 
many others that might be cited to the 
tame purpole. * One might be apt, 
ſavs he, to think at fir't view, that 
« this parable was ever done, aud want- 
« c4 ſomethiug of a due deccrum; it 
© bing hrudly credible, that a man, at- 
© ter he had been fo mercifully and ge- 
« nerouſly dealt ⁊vithal, as upon his 
© humble requelt to have io bvge a debt 
ſo freely forgiven, ſhoul:!, whilſt the 
© memory of ſo much mcrcy was freſh 
© upon him, even in the very next mo- 
© ment, handle his fellow. ſervant, who 
« 
o 
4 
c 


had made the ſame humble requeſt to 


him which ke had done to his Lord, 

with ſo much roughneis and cruelty, 

for ſo inconſiderable a tum.” 

This whole period (not to mention 
other objections which might juſtly he 
raiſed againſt it) is unmuſical through- 
out; but the concluding members, which 
ought to have been particularly flowing, 
are moſt miſerably looſe and disjointed. 
If the delicacy of Tully's car was fo 
exquiſitely refined, as not always to be 
fatisfied cven when he read Demotthenes ; 
how would it have been offended at the 
harſineſs and diſſonance of lo unharme- 
nious a ſentence ? 

Nothing, perhaps, throws our elo- 
quence at a greater diſtance from that of 
the antients, than this Gothic arrange- 
ment; as thoſe wonderful effects, which 
ſometimes attended their elocution, were, 
in all probability, chiefly owing to their 

in muſical concords, It was by 
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the charm of numbers, united with the 
ſtrength of reaton, that Tuily confound- 
ed the audacious Catiline, and ſilenced 
the eloquent Hortenſius. It was this 
that deprived Curio of all power of re- 
collection, when he roſe up to oppoſe 
that great maſter of enchanting rhetoric ; 
it was this, in a word, made even Cæſar 
himſelf tremble; nay, what is yet more 
extraordinary, made Cæſar alter his de- 
termined purpoſe, and acquit the man he 
had reſolved to condemn, 

Lou will not ſuſpect that I attribute 
too much to the power of numerous 
compolition, when you recolle& the in- 
ſtance which Tully produces of it's won- 
derful effect. He informs us, you may 
remember, in one of his rhetorical trea- 
tiles, that he was himſelf a witneſs of 
it's inflvence as Carbo was once ha- 
ranguing to the people. Wh +. that 
orator pronounced the following ſen- 
tence, Patris dictum ſapiens, temeritas 
filu comprobavit—it was aſtoniſhing, 
fays he, to obſerve the general applauſe 
which followed that harmonious cloſe. 
A modern car, perhaps, would not be 
much affected upon this occaſion; and, 
indeed, it is more than probable, that 
we are ignorant of the art of pronounce 
ing that period with it's genuine empha- 
ſis and cadence. We are certain, how. 
ever, that the muſic of it conſiſted in the 
dichoree with which it is terminated: fot 
Cicero himſelf aſſures us, that if the 
final meaſure had been changed, and the 
words placed in a different order, theu 
whole effect would have bcen abſolutely 
deſtroyed. | 

Tais art was firſt introduced among 
the Greeks by Thraſymachus, though | 
ſome of the admirers of Iſocrates attri- 
buted the invention to that orator. It 
does not appear to have been obſerved 
by the Romans till near the times of 

Tully, and even then it was by no 
means univerſally received. The antient 
and leſs numerous manner of compoſi- 
tion, had ſtill many admirers, who were 
ſuch enthuſiaſts to antiquity as to adopt, 
her very defects. A diſpoſition of the 
ſame kind may, perhaps, prevent it's 
being received with us; and while the 
archbiſhop ſhall maintain his authority 
as an orator, it is not to be expected 
that any great advancement will be made 
in this ſpecies of eloquence. That 
ſtrength of underſtanding likewiſe, and 
ſolidity of reaſon, which is ſo eminently 
our national characteriſtic, may add 

| | ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat to the f ulty of 3 
us to 2 ftudy of tins kind; as at fi 

glance it may ſeem to lead an orator 
from his grand and principal aim, and 
tempt him to nake a ſacrifice of n to 
ſound. It muſt he acknowledged, in- 
derd, that in the times which ſucceeded 
the diſſolution of the Roman republic, 
this art was fo perverted from it's true 
end as to lecome the ſingle itudy of their 
enervated orators. Pliny the younger 
often complains of this contemptible 
aſfectation; and the polite author of that 
elegant dialogue which, with very little 

2 8 . : 

probability, is attributed either to Ta- 
citvs or Quinctilian, aſſures us it was 
the ridiculous boaſt of certain ora- 
tors in the time of the declenſion of ge- 
nuine eloquence, that their harangues 
were capable of being ſet to muſic, and 
Fung upon the ſtage. But it mult be 


remembered, that tlie true en of this art 
Jam recommending, is to aid, not to 
ſuperſede reaſon ; that it is fo far from 
being neceſſarily eſfeminate, that it not 
only adds grace but ſtrength to the 
zowers of perſuaſion. For this purpoi 
Fully and Quinctilian, thoſe great ma- 
ſters of numerous compoſition, have luid 


it down as a fixed and invariable rule, 


that it muſt never appear the effect of lu- 
bour in the orator; that the tuneful flow 
of his periods muſt always ſeem the ca- 
ſual reſult of their diſpoſition; and that 
it is the higheſt offence againſt the art, 
to weaken the expreſſion, in order to 

ive a more muſical tone to the cadence. 
Yo ſhort, that no unmeaning words are 


to be thrown in merely to fill up the re- 


quiſite meaſure, but that they muſt ti! 
riſe in ſenſe as they improve in found, 
I am, &c. 


LETTER XV. 


"HOUGH it 13 but a few hours 
free I partei from my Cicora; yet 

I have already, you ſee, taken up my pen 
to write to her. Von muſt not expect, 
However, in this, or in any of my fu- 
ture letters, that I fay fine things to you; 
fince I only intend to tel! you true on-s. 
My heart is too full to be regular, and 
too ſincere to be ceremonious. I have 
changecl the manner, not the ſtyle of my 
former converſations: and I write to 
» 2s I uſed to talk to you, without 
— or art. Tell me then, with the 
fame undiſſembled ſincerity, what effet 
this abſence das upon your uſual chtar- 
fulneſs? as I will honeſtly confeſs on 


AUGUST 11, 1738. 


my own part, that I am too intereſted 
to wiſh a circum dance, ſo little conſiſtent 
with my own repoſt, ſhould be altoge- 
ther reconeileable to yours. I have at- 
tempted, however, io purſue your ad- 
vice, and divert myſelf by the ſubject 

ou recom . nended to my thoughts: but 
it is impoſſible, I peicerve, to turn off 
the mind at once from an object, which 
It has long dwclt upon with plcatuie. 
My heart, like a poor bird which is 


hunted from her neſt, is ſtill returning 


to the place of it's affeftions, and after 


ſ.me vain efforts to fly off, ſettles again 
where all it's cares and all it's tenderneſs 
art centered. Adicu, 


LETTER XVI. 


TO PHILOTES. 


Fear I hall lofe all my credit 

with you as a pardener, by this ſpc- 
cimen which I ventute to ſend you of 
the produce of my walls. The ſnails, 
indeed, have hal moe than their thre 
of my peaches and nectarines this ra- 
fon; but will you not ſmile when I : 


AUGUST 20, 1739. 
you, that T deem it a fort cf cruelty to 
tuffer them to be deſtroyed ? I ſhould 
ſcarce dare to acknowledge this weak- 
nels, (as the generality of the worid, no 
duubr, would call it) had I not experi- 
erced, by many agreeable inſtances, 
that I may jafely lay open to you every 


ſenti- 
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ſentiment of my heart. To confeſs the 
truth then, I have ſome ſcruples with 
reſpe& to the liberty we aſſume in the 
unlimited deſtruction of theſe lower or- 
ders of exiſtence. I know not upon 
what principle of reaſon and juſtice it 
is, that mankind have founded their 
right over the lives of every creature 
that is placed in a ſubordinate rank of 
being to themſelves. Whatever claim 
they may have in right of food and 
ſelf-defence, did they extend their pri- 
vilege no farther than thoſe articles 
would reaſonably carry them, number- 
leſs beings might enjoy their lives in 
peace, who are now hurried out of 
them by the moſt wanton and unneceſ- 
ſary cruelties. I cannot, indeed, diſ- 
cover why it ſhould be thought teſs 
inhumane tocruſh to death a harmleſs 
inſet, whole ſingle offence is taat he 
eats that food which nature has pre- 
pared for it's ſuſtenance ; than it would 
be, were I to kill any more bulky crea- 
ture for the ſame reaſon. There are 
tew tempers ſo hardened to the impreſ- 
ſions of humanity, as not to ſhudder at 
the thought of the latter; and yet the 
former is univerſally practiſed without 
the leaſt check of compaſhon. This 
ſcems to ariſe from the groſs error of 
ſuppoſing, that every creature is really 
in itſelf contemptible, which happens 
to be cloathed with a body infiuitely 
diſproportionate to our own ; not con- 
ſidering that great and little are mere- 
ly relative terms. But the inimitable 
Shakeſpeare would teach us, that 


The poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corp'ral ſuff rance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. 


And this is not thrown out in the lati- 
tude of poetical imagination, but ſup- 
ported by the diſcoveries of the moſt 
improved philoſophy: for there is every 
realon to believe that the ſenſations of 
many inſects are as exquiſite as thoſe of 


creaturesof — aa 6 dimenſions; 
he 


perhaps even more ſo. millepedes, 
for initance, rolls itſelf round, upon the 


{lighteſt touch; and the ſnail gathers 


in her horns upon the leaſt approach of 
your hand. Are not theſe the ſtrongeſt 


indications of their ſenſibility ? and is 


it any evidence of ours, that we are 
not therefore induced to treat them with 
a more ſympathizing tenderneſs ? 

I was extremely pleaſed with a ſenti- 
ment I met with the other day in ho. 
neſt Montaigne. That good-natured 
author remarks, that there is a certain 
— claim of kindneſs and benevo- 
ence which every ſpecies of creatures 
has a right to from us. It is to be re- 
gretted, that this generous maxim is 
not more attended to, in the affair of 
education, and preſſed home upon ten- 
der minds in it's full extent and lati- 
tude. I am far, indeed, from think 
ing that the early delight which children 
dilcover in tormenting flies, &c. is a 
mark of any innate cruelty of temper; 
becauſe this turn may be accounted for 
upon other principies, and it is enter- 
taining unworthy notions of the Deity 
to ſuppoſe he — mankind with a 
propenſity to the moſt deteſtable of all 
diſpoſitions. But moſt certainly, b 
being unreſtrained in ſports of this kind, 
they may acquire by habit what they 
never would have learned from nature, 
and grow up into a confirmed inatten- 
tion to every kind of ſuffering but their 
own. Accordingly the ſupreme court 
of judicature at Athens thought an in- 
ſtance of this fort not below it's cogni- 
zance, and puniſhed a boy for putting 
out the eyes of a poor bird, that had 


unhappily fallen into his hands. 


It might be of ſervice, therefore, it 
ſhould ſeem, in order to awaken as early 
as poſſible in children an extenſive ſenſe 
of humanity, to give them a view of 
ſeveral ſorts of inſets as they may be 
magnified by the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, 
and to ſhew them that the ſame evident 
marks of wiſdom and goodneſs prevail 
in the formation of the minuteſt inſect, 
as in that of the moſt enormous Levia- 
than: that they are equally furniſhed 
with whatever is neceſſary not only to 
the preſervation. but the happineſs of 
their beings in that claſs of exiſtence to 
which Providence has aſſigned them: in 
a word, that the whole conſtruction of 
their reſpective organs diſtinctly pro- 
claims them the objects of the divine be- 
nevolence, and therefore that they juſt- 
ly ought to be ſo of ours. I am, &c. 
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LETTER XVII. 


TO THE SAME, 


OU ſec how much I truſt to your 
| good nature and your judgment, 
whilſt I am the only perſon, perhaps, 
among your friends, who have ventured 
to omit a congratulation in form, I 
am not, however, intentionally guilty; 
for I really deſigned you a viſit before 
now : but hearing that your acquaint- 
ance flowed in upon you from all quar- 
ters, I thought it would be more agree- 
able to you, as well as to myſelt, if I 
waited till the inundation was abated. 
But if I have not joined in the general 
voice of congratulation, I have not, 
bowexer, omitted the ſincere, though ſi- 
lent wiſhes, which the warmeſt friend- 
ſhip can ſugget to a heart mon in 

our intereſts. Had I not long ſince 
orſaken the regions of poetry, I would 
tell you, in the language of that country, 
how often I have faid, May 


FEPRUARY I, 1942. 


All heav'n, 
And happy conſteliation; on that hour 
Shed their ſelecteſt influenc- ! M1r.T, 


But plain proſe will do as well for plain 
truth and there is no occaſion for any 
art to per{uade you, that you have, upon 
every occurrence of your life, my beit 
good wiſhes. I hope ſhor:ly to have 
an opportunity of making mytclf better 
known to Aſpaſia. When I am ſo, I 
ſhall rejoice with her on the choice ſhe 
has made of a man, from whom I will 
undertake to promiie her all the happi- 
nets which the itte ſhe has.entered into 
can afford. Thus much I do not ſcru- 
ple to ſay of her huſband to you: the 
reſt I had rather ſy io ber, It upon 
any occaſion you ſhould mention me, 
let it be in the character wrich I moſt 
value myſelf upon, that of your much 
obliged and very affectionate triend. 


LETTER XVII. 


TO HORTENSIUS, 


1 Can by no means fubſcribe to the 
ſentiments of your laſt letter, nor 

with you im thinking, that the 
love of fame is a paſſion which either 


reaſon or religion condemns. I con- 


feſs, indeed, there are ſome who have 
repreſented it as inconſiſtent with both; 
and I remember in particular, the ex- 
cellent author of The Religion of Nature 
delineated, has treated it as highly irra- 
tional and abſurd. As- the paſſage 
falls in fo thoroughly with your own 
turn of thought, you will have no ob- 
jection, IT imagine, 10 my quoting it at 
arge ; and I give it you, at ihe ſame 
time, as a very great authority on your 
fide. In reality, (ſays that writer) 
the man is not known ever the more 
© to poſterity, becauſe his name is ti ani- 


'© mitted to them: He doth not live be- 


© cauſe his name does. Wher it is 
« ſaid, Julius Ceſar ſubdued Gaul, 
© conquered Pompey, &c. it is the ſume 
thing as to ſay, the conqueror of 
« Pompey was Julius Czlar, i. e. 


JULY 5, 1739- 
© Czſar and the conqueror of Pompey 
cis the ſame thing; Cæſar is as much 
© known by one deſignation as by the 
other. he amount then is only 
this: that the conqueror of Pomp=y 
conquered Pompey; or ſomebody 
conquered ſ,mecbody; or rather, fince 
Pompev is as little known now as 
Cæſar, ſome body conquered ſomebedy. 
Such a poor buſineſs is this boaſted 
immortality! and ſuch is the thing 
called glory among us! To diſcern- 
ing men this fame is mere air, and 
what they deſpiſe, if not ſhun.” 

Bur ſure y, "tavere to confer tos curi- 
oufly (as Horatio ſays to Hamlet) to 
con ſide thus, For though fame with 
poft-rity ſpauld be, in the itrict ana- 
Iy ſis of it, no other than what it is here 
deſcribed, a mere uniner-ttng propo- 
ſi ion, à nhounting to nothing more than 
that fmebrty ated meritoi .oully; yet 
it woul:! nut neceſſarily foliow, that 
true philoſophy would baniſh the defire 
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of it from the human breait, For this 


paſſion 


paſſion may be (as moſt certainly it is) 
wiſely implanted in our ſpecies, not- 
withitanding the correſponding object 
ſhould in reality be very different from 
what it appears in imagination. Do not 
many of our moſt refined and even con- 
templative pleaſures owe their exiſtence 
to our miſtakes? It is but extending 
(I will not ſay improving) ſome of our 
tenſes to a higher degree of acuteneſs 
than we now poſſeſs them, to make the 
faireſt views of nature, or the nobleſt 
productions of art, appear horrid and 
deformed. To ſee things as they truly 
and in themſelves are, would not always, 

rhaps, be of advantage to us in the 
intellectual world, any more than in 
the natural. But, after all, who ſhall 
certainly aſſure us, that the pleaſure of 
virtuous fame dies with it's poſſeſſor, 
and reaches not to a farther ' ſcene of 
exiſtence ? There is nothing, it ſhould 
ſeem, either abſurd or unphiloſophical 
in ſuppoſing it poſſible at leaſt, that 
the praiſes of the good and the judi- 
cious, that ſeveeteſt muſic to an honeft 
gar in this world, may be echoed back to 
the manſions of the next: that the poet's 
deſcription of Fame may beliterally true, 
and though the walks upon earth, ſhe 
may yet lift her head into heaven. 

But can it be reafonable to extin- 

iſh a paſſion which nature has uni- 
verſally lighted up in the human breaſt, 


and which we conſtantly find to burn 


with molt ſtrength and brightneſs in 
the nobleſt and beſt formed bofoms ? 
Accordingly Revelation is ſo far from 
endeavouring (as you ſuppoſe) to eradi- 
cate the feed which nature has thus 
deeply planted, that ſhe rather ſeems, 

on the contrary, to cheriſh and forward 
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it's growth. To be exalted with ho- 
nour, and to be had in ewerlaſting re- 
membrance, are in the number of thoſs 
encouragements which the Jewiſh diſ- 
penſation offered to the virtuous; as the 
perſon from whom the ſacred Author of 
the Chriftian ſyſtem received his birth, 
is herſelf repreſented as rejoicing that all 
generations ſhould call her bleſſed. 

To be convinced of the great advan- 
tage of cheriſhing this high regard ta 

ſterity, this noble deſire of an after 
ife in the breath of others, one need 
only look back upon the hiſtory of the 
antient Greeks and Romans. What 
other principle was it, Hortenhus, 
which produced that exalted ſtrain of 
virtue in thoſe days, that may well ſerve 
as 2 model to theſe? Was it not the 
conſentiens laus bonorum, the incorrupta 
vox bene judicantium, (as Tully calis a 4 
the concurrent approbation of the good, 
the uncorrupted applauſe of the cviſe, 
that animated their moſt generous pur- 
ſuits ? | 

To confeſs the truth, I have been 
ever inclined to think it a very dangerous 
attempt, to endeavour to leſſen the mo- 
tives of right acting, or to raiſe any ſuſpie 
cion concerning their ſolidity. The tem- 
pers and diſpoſitionsof mankind are ſo ex- 
tremely different, that it ſeems neceſſary 
they ſhould be called into action hy a 
variety of incitements. Thus, while 
ſome are willing to wed Virtue for her 
perſonal charms, others are engaged to 
take her for the ſake of her ex 
dowry : and fince her followers and 
admirers have ſo little to hope from her 
in preſent, it were pity, methinks, to 
reaſon them out of any imagined advan- 


tage in reverſion, Farewel. I am, &c. 


0 


TO CLIORA. 


Think, Cleora, you are the trueſt 
female hermit I ever knew. At leaſt 
I do not remember to have met with any 
among your ſex of the ſame order with 
yourſelf; for as to the religious on the 
other ſide of the water, I can by no 
means eſteem them worthy of being 
ranked in your number. They are a 
ſort of people who either have ſeen no- 
. world, or too much: and 
where is the merit of giving up what 


one is not acquainted with, or what one 
is weary of? But you are a far more 
illuftrious recluſe, who have entered into 
the world with innocency, and retired 
from it with good humour. That ſort 
of life, which makes ſo amiable a figure 
in the deſcription of poets and philoſo- 
phers, and which kings and heroes have 
profeſſed to aſpire after, Cleora actually 
enjoys: ſhe lives her own, free from the 
follies * the hurry x 
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diſappointments of falſe purſuits of every 
kind. How much do I prefer one hour 
of ſuch ſolitude to all the glittering, 
glaring, gaudy days of the ambitious ? 
I ſhall not envy them their 9 and their 
filver, their precious jewels, and their 
changes of raiment, while you permit 
me to join you and Alexander in your 
hermitage. I hope to do ſo on Sunday 
evening, and attend you to the ſiege of 
Tyre, or the deſarts of Africa, or 
wherever elſe your hero ſhall lead you. 
But ſhould I find you in more elevated 
company, and engaged with the raptur- 
ous , even then, I hope, you 
will not refuſe to admit me of your party. 
Tf I have not yet a proper gozt for the 
myſtic writers, perhaps I am not quite 


incapable of acquiring one; and as 


I have every thing of the hermit in my 
compoſition except the enthuſiaſm, it is 


not impoſſible but I may catch that alſo, 
by the aſſiſtance of you and * * *#*, 7 
defire you would receive me as a pro- 
bationer at leaſt, and as one who is wil- 
ling, if he is worthy, to be initiated into 
your ſecret doctrines. I think I only 
want this taſte and a reliſh of the mar- 
vellous, to be wholly in your ſentiments. 
Poſſibly I may be ſo happy as to attain 
both in good time: I fancy at leaſt there 
is a cloſe connection between them, and 


I ſhail not deſpair of obtaining the one, 


if I can by any means arrive at the 
other. But which muſt I endeavour at 
firſt? ſhall I prepare for the myftic by 
commencing with the romance, or would 


— adviſe me to begin with Malbranch 


fore I undertake Clelia? Suffer me, 
however, ere I enter the regions of fic- 
tion, to bear teſtimony to one conſtant 


truth, by aſſuring you that I am, &c, 


LETTER XX. 


TO EUPHRONIUS. 


I Have often mentioned to you the 
A. pleaſure I received from Mr. Pope's 
tranſlation of the Iliad : but my admira- 
tion of that inimitable performance has 
Increaſed upon me, ſince you tempted 
me to compare the copy with the origi- 
nal. To ſay of this noble work, that 
it is the beſt which ever appeared of the 
kind, would be ſpeaking in much lower 
terms than it deferves; the world per- 
haps ſcarce ever before ſaw a truly poe- 
tical tranſlation: for, as Denham ob- 
ſerves, | | 

Bauch is our pride, our folly, or our fate, 
That few, but thoſe whocannot write, tranſlate. 


Mr. Pope ſeems, in moſt places, to 
have been inſpired with the ſame ſub- 
lime ſpirit that animates his original; as 
he often takes fire from a ſingle hint in 
his author, and blazes out even with a 
ſtronger and brighter flame of poetry, 
Thus the character of Therlites, as it 
ſtands in the Engliſh Iliad, is height- 
ened, I think, with more maſterly 
ſtrokes of ſatire than appear in the Greek ; 


as many of thoſe ſimiles in Homer, 


which would appear, perhaps, to a mo- 
dern eye too naked and unornamented, 
are — Pope in all the beautiful 
drapery moſt graceful metaphor. 
With what propriety of figure, for in- 
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ſtance, has he raiſed the following com- 
pariſon ! 8 


Eur og60; xopupuot NoTcy nalty ever opary ny, 

TIospet76v BTs DAnv, n TE TE VURTOG AMES, 
Te7o00 Tic T' ETIEUT SEL 070) T' £776 Nady wo,” 
Ng apa v uT9 T07TiKNTTRASG WET EAT; 
EgX0tvay. III. iii. 10. 


Thus from his flaggy wings when Eurus ſheds 
A night of vapours round the mountain- heads, 
Swift-gliding miſts the duſky fields invade; 

To __ more grateful than the midnight 


e: 

While ſcarce the ſwains their feeding flocks 
ſurvey, 

Loft and confus'd amidſt the thicken'd day: 

So wrapt in gath rintz duſt the Grecian train, 

A moving cioud, ſwept on and hid the plain · 


When Mars, being wounded by Dio- 
med, flies back to heaven, Homer com- 
pares him in his paſſage to a dark cloud 
raiſed by ſummer heats, and driven by 
the wind. 


On d' er vt pr igt pavtla; ang, 
Kaugealo; 6: avijecio Tvrar®- cgurve., 
II. V, 864. 


The inimitable tranſlator improves this 
image, by throwing in ſome cireum- 
ſtances, which, though not in the ori- 
ginal, are exactly in the ſpirit of Ho- 
mer: 


A* 
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As vapours, blown by Auſter's ſultry breath, 


Pregnant with plagues, and ſhedding ſeeds 
of death, 


Beneath the rage of burning Sirius riſe, 

Choak the parch'd earth, and blacken all 
the ſkies: 

In ſuch a cloud the god, from combat driv'n, 


High o'er the duſty whirlwind ſcales the 
heav'n. 


There is a deſcription in the eighth 
book, which Euſtathius, it ſeems, eſ- 
teemed the molt beautiful might-piece 
that could be found in poetry. It Iam 
not greatly miſtaken, however, I can 
produce a finer: and I am perſuaded 
even the warmeſt admirer of Homer will 
allow, the following lines are inferior 
to the correſponding ones in the tranſla- 
tion: 


Ne d' er ey ypavy agga pe e 
alt apmperaa, or: r ETMETS vivewor aibnp, 
Ex T £pavcy Tara TuTIAL 12 WewsE; 2%; 2% 
Ka. _—_ epavatey 3' Ag ure“ ar Te - 
aging, | 
Nava dt 2 tigt ral agp, yen dt Ts perva 
TUpMht?. II. viii. 551. 


As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O'er heuv'n's clear azure ſpreads her ſacred 
light; 

When or a breath diſturbs the deep ſerene, 
And not a cloud o'ercaſts the ſolemn ſcene, 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And ſtars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole: 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure ſhed, 


And tip with filver ev'ry mountain's head; 


Then ſhine the vales, the rocks in proſpect riſe, 
A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies; 

The cunſcious ſwains, rejoicing in the ſight, 
_ Eye the blue vault, and bleſs the uſcful light. 


I fear the enthuſiaſtic admirers of 
Homer would look upon me with much 
indignation, were they to hear me 
ſpeak of any thing in modern lan- 
guage as equal to the ſtrength and ma- 
jeſty of that great father of poetry. But 
the following paſſage hav nz been quoted 
by a celebrated author of antiquity, as 
an inſtance of the true ſublime, I will 
leave it to you to determine whether the 
tranſlation has ,not at leaft as juſt a 
claim to that character as the original. 


A: N ert Feepurtgen e na r opt e pi oe, 
Pe A,” , . ch, vw, 

Kpuyey n fat yanay, xonng evreo dt np dyr g, 
Tra de T6 T1A9TE dure ev &pETY EXNAUE TOUT Vs 
$25 Tay HE, YEVETO an TE Sg TE. 


As torrents roll, encreas'd by num'rous rills, 
With rageimpetuous down their echoing hills, 


25 


Ruſh to the vales, and, pour'd along the plain, | 
Roar thro' a thouſand channels to the main; 
The diſtant ſhepherd trembling hears the 


ſound: 


So mix both hoſts, and ſo their cries rebound ; 


There is no antient author more likely 
to betray an injudicious interpreter into 
meanneſſes, than Homer; as it requires 
the utmoſt {kill and addreſs to pre ſerve 
that venerable air of fimplicity which is 
one of the charaQeriſticai marks of that 
poet, without ſinking the expreſſion or 
the ſentiment into contempt. Anti- 
quity will furniſh a very ſtrong inſtance 
of the truth of this obſervation, in a ſin- 
gle line which is preſerved to us from a 
tranſlation of the Iliad by one Labeo, a 
favourite poet, it ſeems, of Nero. It is 
quoted by an old ſcholiaſt pon Perſius, 
and happens to be a vertion of the fol- 
lowing pallage in the fourth book: 


N149% EI Seel? ITe; 244% MNoizwir Te alda. 


which Nero's admirable 


poet rendered 
literally thus : | | 


Crudum manduces Priamum Priamique pi- 


fins. 


I need not indeed have gone ſo far back 
for my inſtance: a Labeo of our own 
nation would have ſupplied me with one 
much nearer at hand. Ogilby or Hobbs 
(I forget which) has tranſlated this very 
verſe in the ſame ridiculous manner: 


And eat up Priam and his children all. 


But among many other paſſages ef 
this ſort I obſerved one in the ſame hook, 
which raiſed my curioſity to examine in 
what manner Mr. Pope had conducted 
it. Juno, in a general council of the 
gods, thus accoſts Jupiter: 


Ancrale Kęor. n, 

He &9zA6:; Aανν⏑ Srevas Fovey n3? ar er 
I®% 9", ov tpnoa jpoyw; Aιά,Vñůx de per ire 
Aazoy ayEurn, H Kata, THO Y Fact. 


which is as much as if ſhe had faid in 
plain Engliſh, * Why ſurely, Jupiter, 
vou won't be ſo cruel as to render in- 
effectual all my expence of labour and 
« ſweat. Have I not tired both my 
© horſes, in order to raiſe forces to ruin 
© Priam and his family?“ It requires 
the moſt delicate touches imaginable, to 
raiſe ſuch a ſentiment as this into any 
tolerable degree of dignity. But a ſxil- 
ful artiſt knows how to embelliſh the 
moſt ordinary ſubjedt; and what would 

| be 
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be low and ſpiritleſs from a lets maſterly 
pencil, becomes pleaſing and graceful 
when worked up by Mr. Pope's. 


Shall then, O tyrant of th' etherial plain, 
My iche mes, my labours and my hopes be vain? 
Have | tr this ſhook Ilion with alarms, 
embled nations. ſet two worlds in arms? 
To ſpread the war ! flew f om ſhore to ſhore, 
Th' immortal courſe rs ſcarce the labour bote. 


But to |. + you that I am not ſo en- 
thuſiaſtic an adn. cr of this glorious 
performance, as to be blind to it's im- 
perfe&ions; I wil! venture to point out 
a paſſ. ge or two (am it Y ers which 
might be mentioned) wherein Mr. 
Pope's uini jud ment ſerms to have 
failed! hin. 

Win I:;s is ſent to inform Helen 
that Pais 1. Me dlaus were gong to 
decide tle tte of bot} as by fingle 
combat, ard were 4. nah upon the 
poir of engazing: 1er detcribes her 
as but l th. air a vail oc: her face, 
and flu to he Scan, gate, from 
wienc: fic micht have a full view of 
the field of battle. 


AU α Y 9 ENT v - como, 
Neu zu TUNA Au TEEY KATE C2HGL XECUT EL. 
© vt 637% pace 77.75 et ua D570 ToeT NNN, &c. 
Ala d CN. O waver, vos Zkalal UA HH. 
II. iii. 142. 
Nothing covl-i poſſibly be more inte- 
reſting to J lelen, than the circumſtances 
in which ne is here re preſented: it was 
neceſiary therefore to exhibit her, as 
Homer we +. hes, with much eagernets 
and impetuolity in her motion. But 
what can be more calm and quiet than 
the attitude wheicn the Helen of Mr. 
Pope appeuis? | 


Ober her fair face a ſnowy veil ſhe thiew, 
And ſoftly figh.ng trvm the loom <virhdreww : 
Her handmc's — cc 

Het ſilent foutſteps to the Scæan gate. 


Thoſe cc preſnhions of ſpeed and impe- 
tucfty which occur fo often in the ori- 
ginal lines, 2. auriaa—-afHE,ö ͥ e a. 
av, wou'! hre been ſufficient, one 
ſouid have imag ned, to have guarded 
a tranſſator frora falling into an impro- 
priety of this kind. : 

This brings to my mind another in- 
ſtance of the ſame nature, where our 
Engliſh poet, by not attending to the 
particular expreſſion of his author, has 
given us a picture of a very different 
kind than what Homer intended. In 
the firſt Iliad the reader is introduced 
into a council of the Grecian chiets, 


where very warm dehates ariſe hetween 
Agamemnon and Achilles. As nothing 
was likely to prove more fatal to the 
Grecians than a diſſenſion detween thoſe 
two princes, the venerable old Neftor 
is repreſented as gieatly alarmed at the 
conſequences of this quarrel, and riſing 
up to moderate between them with a 
vivacity much beyond his years. This 
circumſtance Homer has happily inti- 
mated by a fingle word: 


Tec dt Nevwp 
ANOPO TEE. 


Upon which one of the commentators 


very juttly obferves—U? iz re marna e- 
periculgſa, non placide agurgentm fect, 
Jed prorumper.:em ſenem qrogue. A cir- 
cumftance which Horace tecins to have 


had particularly in his view in the cpiſ- 


tle to Lollius: 


Neftrr cp nere lite: 
Inter Peleides feſtinat ct = ys. 45a 
Ep. i. 2. 
This beauty Mr. Pope has utterlyover- 
looked, and ſubſtituted an idea very 
different from that which the verb a 
luggeſts: he renders it, 


$1:xo from his ſeat aroſe the P/ lian ſage. 


But a more unfortunate word could 


ſcarcely have been joined with aroſe, as 


it deftroys the whole ſpirit of the piece, 


and is juſt the reverſe of what both the 


occaſiun and the original required. 


I doubt, Euphronius, you are grow- 


ing weary: will you have patience, 
however, whilſt I mention one obſerva- 
tion more, and I will interrupt you no 
longer ? | | | 
When Menelaus and Paris enter the 
lifts, Pope ſays, . 
Amidſtthe dreadful vale the chiefs advance, 


All pale with rage, and ſhake the thieat'ning 


lance. 
In the original it is, 


Es t770) Tpawy Ka; AYAMWN EGINCHVT © 
aur Feprouerous 


II. iii. 341. 


But does not the expreſſion— ail pale 


abiilh rage call up a very contrary idea 
to $:iv0 eε˙νννẽV? The former ſcems to 
ſuggeſt to one's imagination the ridicu- 
lous paſſion of a couple of female ſcolds; 
whereas the latter conveys the terrify- 
ing image of two indignant heroes, ani - 
mated with calm and deliberate valour. 
Farewel. I am, &c. | 
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LETTER XXI. 


TO CLEORA. 


F TER having read your laſt let- 

ter, I can no longer douht of the 

truth of thoſe ſalutarv effects, which are 
faid to have been produced by the ap- 
plication of certain written words. I 


have myſelf experien--d the pollibility 


of the thing: and a few Arokes of your 
pen have abated a pain, which of all 
others is the moſt uncaſy, and the moſt 
difficult to be relieved; even the pain, 
my Cleora, of the mind. To iym- 
pathize with my lufferings, as Cicora 
kindly aflures me the does, is to aſſuage 
them; and half the uneaſineſs of her ab- 
ſence is removed, when {he tells me that 
ſhe regrets mine. | 

Since I thus aſſuredly find that you 
can work miracies, I will believe like- 
wiſe that you have the gift of prophecy ; 
an I can no longer deſpair that the tune 
will come, when we Gall again mect, 
fince you have abſolutcly pronounced 
that it will. TI have ventured, therefore, 
(as you will ſee by my lait letter) already 
to name the day. In the mean time, I 


amuſe myſelf with doing every thing 


that looks like a preparation for my 
journey; e gia apro le braccia per 
firinger di affettucſamente al mio ſewn), 
The truth is, you are every inſtant in 
my thoughts, and cach occurrence that 
ariſes ſ1ggeſts you to my remembrance. 
If 1 fee a clear ſky, I wiih :t may ex- 
tend to you; and if I obſerve a cloudy 
one, I am uneaſy leſt my Cleora ſhio ld 
be expoſed to it, I never read an in- 
tereſting ſtory, or a pertinent remark, 
that I do not long to communicate it to 


yore and learn to double ny reliſh by 
1 


caring your judicious obſervations. I 
cannot take a turn in my garden, hut 
every walk calls you into my mind, 
Ah, Cleora! I never view thoſe tcenes 


of our former converſations, without a 


ſigh. Judge then how often I figh, when 


every object that ſurroun is me brings 
yon freſh to my imaginatio u. You re- 
member the attitude in wh. n the faith- 
ful Penelope is drawn in Pope s O yſſey, 
when the goes to fetch the bow of Ulyſſes 
for the ſuitors: | 


Acroſsher knees ſhe laid the well-known bow, 
And p-niive fat, and tears begent, flow. 


I find myſelf in numherle's ſuch tender 
reveries ; and if 1 were ever fo much 
di oled to baniſh you from my thoughts, 
it would be impoſſible 1 fl uld do fo 
in a place where every thing that pre- 
jents itſeif to me, reminds me that you 
were once here. I muit not expect (I 
ought not, indeed, for the fake of your 
repoſe. to wiſh) to be thus trequertly and 
thus tondly the ſubject of your medita- 
tions: but may | not hope that vou em- 
ploy a few moments at leaſt of every day, 
in thinking of him whoſe whole atten- 
tion is fixed upon ye. 

I have ſent vou the hiſtory of the 
Conquett of Mexico, in Engliſh, which, 
as it is tanſla:ed by ſo good a hand, will 


be _—_— pleaſir g and les trouble ſeme, 


than reading it in the origin:.l. I long 
to be of this party in your expedition to 
the new worid, as I lately was in your 
conqueits of Italy. How happily could 
I fit by Cleora's fide, and purſue the 
Cpaniards in their triumphs, as I for- 
merle did the Romans; or make a tran- 
ſition from a nation of heroes to a re- 
public of ants ! Glorious days indeed?! 
when we paſſed whole mornings either 
with dictators or butterflies; and ſome- 
times ſent out a colony of Romans, 
and ſometimes of emmits! Adieu. I 
am, &c. | | 


LETTER XXIL 


TO PALEMON, 


HOUGH I am not convinced by 
your arguments, I am charmed 


by your eloquence, and admire the 


2 


| brerunz 18, 1740. 
preacher at the ſame time that I condemi 


the doctrine. But there is no ſort 


perſons whoſe opinions ont is more in- 
| clined - 
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clined to wiſh right, than thoſe who are 
ingeniouily in the wong; who have the 
art to dd grace to error, and can dignity 
miſtak cs. | 
Forgtre me then, Palemon, if I am 
more than commonly ſohcitous that you 
ſhould review the ſentiments you ad- 
vanced, (I will not fay, ſupported) with 
ſo much elegance in your lift letter, and 
that I preis you to re-conſider your no- 
tions again and again. Can I fail, in- 
deed, to with that jou may find reafon 
to renounce an opinion, which may 
poſſibly one day or other deprive me of a 
friend, ani my country of a patriot ? 
while Providence, perhaps, would yet 
have ſpared him t» both. Can I fail to 
regret, that I ſhould hold on» of tue moit 
valuable enioyments of my life upon a 
tenure more than ordinarily precarious, 
and that, beſides thoſe numberleſs ac- 
cidents by which chance may ſna: ch you 
from the world, a gloomy ſky or a crols 
event may determine Palemon to put an 
end to a life, which all who have been 
a witnels to, miſt for ever admire. 
But, Does the Supreme Being? (you 
aſk) * diſpenſe his bounty upon con di- 
© tions different from all other bene- 
© factors, and will he force a gift upon 
© me which is no longer acceptable? 
Let me demand in return, Whether 
a creature, fo confined in it's percep- 
tions as man, may not miitake his true 
intereſt, and reject, from a partial re- 
gard, what would be well worth ac- 
cepting upon a more comprehenſive view? 
May not even a mortal benefactor better 
underſtand the value of that preſent he 
offers, than the perſon to whom it is 
tendered ? And ſhall the ſupreme Author 
of all beneficence be eſteemed les wiſe 
in diſtinguiſhing the worth of tus 
nts he confers? I agree with you, 
indeed, that we were called into exiſtence 
in order to receive happineſs : but I can 


by no means infer from thence, that we 


are at liberty to reſign our being when- 
ever it becomes a burden. On the con- 
trary, thoſe premiſſes ſeem to lead toa con- 
dluſion directly oppoſne; and if the gra- 
cious Author of my life created me with 
an intent to make me happy, does it not 
neceſſarily follow, that J ſhall moſt cer- 
tainly obtain that privilege, if T do not 
juſtly forfei: it by my own miſconduR ? 
Numberleſs ends miy be anſwered in 
the ſchemes of Providence, by turning 
aſide or iuterrupting that ſtream of 
bounty, which our limited reaſon can 


in no ſort diſcover. How preſumptuous 
then mut it be, to throw back a grant 
upon the hands of the great Governor 
of the univerſe, merely becauſe we do 
not immediately feel, or underſtand, it's 
full advantages! 

That it is the intention of the Deity 
we ſhould remain in tu;: Fate of being 
till his ſummons calls us away, ſeems as 
evident as that we at firit entered into 
it by his command: for we can no more 
continue, than we could begin to exiſt, 
without the concurrence of the fame ſu- 
preme interpoſition. While, therefore, 
the animal powers do not ceaſe to per- 
form thoſe functions to which they were 
directed by their great Author, it may 
juſtly, I think, be concluded, that it i: 
his deſign they ſhould not. 

Still, however, you urge, That by 
putting a period to your own exiltencc 
* here, you only alter the modification 
© of matter; and how (you aſk) is the 
* order of Providence diſturbed by 
changing the combination of a parcel 
of atoms from one figure to another? 
But furcly, Palemon, there is a fal- 
lacy in this reaſoning : ſuicide is ſome- 
thing more than changing the compo- 
nent parts of the animal machine. Itis 


ſtrik ing out a ſpiritual ſubſtance from 


that rank of beings wherein the wile 
Author of nature has placed it, and for- 


cibly breaking in upon ſome other order 


of exiſtence. And as it is impoſſible for 
the limited powers of reaſon to penetrate 
the deſigns of Providence, it can never 
be proved that this is not diſturbing the 
ſchemes of nature. We poſſibly may 
be, and indeed moſt probably ate, con- 
necked with ſome 42 rank of crea- 
tures; now philoſophy will never be able 
to determine, that thoſe connections may 
not be diſconcerted by prematurely quit- 
ting on; preſent manſon. 

One of the itrongeſt paſſions implant- 
ed in human nature, is the fear of death. 
It feem-, indeed, to be placed by Pro- 
vidence as a ſort of guard to retain man- 
kind within their appointed tation. 
Why elſe ſhould it ſo univerſally and al- 
moit ind ariably operate? It is obſervable 
that no ſuch affect ion a, pears in any 
ſpecies of beings below ns. They have 
no temptation, or no ability, to deſert 
the poſt aſiigned to them, and therefore, 
it ſhould ſcem, they have no checks of 
this kind to keep them within their pre- 
ſeribed limits. This general horror then 
iu mankind at the apprehenſion of their 

diſſolution, 
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diſſolotion, carries with it, I think, a 
very ſtrong preſumptive argument in ta- 
your of the opinion I am endeavouring 
to maintain. For if it were not given 
to us for the purpoſe I have ſuppoſed, 


what other can it ſerve? Can it be ima- 


gined that the benevolent Author of na- 


ture would have ſo deeply wove it into 


our conſtitution, only to interrupt our 
preſent enjoyments ? 

I cannot, I confeſs, diſcover how the 
practice of ſuicide can be juſtified upon 
any principle, except upon that of down- 
right atheiſm. it we ſuppoſe a good 
Providence to govern the world, the 
conſequence is undeniable, that we muſt 
entirely rely upon it, If we imagine an 
evil one to prevail, what chance is there 
of finding that happineſs in another 
ſcene, which we have in vain ſought for 


in this? The ſame malevolent omnipo- 


tence can as eaſily purſue us in the next 
remove, as perſecute us in this our firſt 
ſtation. 

Upon the whole, Palemon, prudence 
ſtrongly forbids ſo hazardous an experi- 
ment as that of being our own execu- 
tioners. We know the worſt that cam 
happen in ſupporting life under all it's 
moſt wretched circumſtances: and if we 
ſhould be miſtaken in thinking it our 
duty to endure a load, which, in truch, 
we may ſecurely lay down; it is an error 
extremely limited in it's conſequences. 
They cannot extend beyond this 
exiſtence, aud poſſibly may end much 
earlier : whereas no mortal can, with 
the leaſt degree ef aſſurance, pronounce 
what may not be the effects of ati 
agreeably to the contrary opinion. 


am, &c. 


LETTER XXIII. 


TO CLYTANDER. 


1 Am by no means in the ſentiments of 
that Grecian of vour acquaintance, 


who, as often as he was preſſed to marry, 


_ replied, either that it was too ſoon or 


too late: and I think my favourite au- 
thor, the honeſt Montaigne, a little too 


* ſeyere when he obſerves upon this ſtory, 


gu i faut refuſer Popportunite à toute 


actian importune : for, 


Higher of the genial bed by far, 
And with myſterious reverence I deem. 
| MiLToN. 


However, I am not adventurous enough 
to join with thoſe friends you mention, 
who are ſoliciting you, it ſeems, to look 


out for an engagement of this kind. It 
is an union which requires ſo much deli- 


cacy in the cementing; it is a commerce 
where ſo many nice circumſtances muſt 


concur to render it ſucceſsful; that 1 


would not venture to pronounce of any 
two perſons, that they are qualified for 
each other. 

I du not know a woman in the world 
who ſeems more formed to render a man 
of ſenſe and generoſity happy in this ſtate, 


than Amaſia: yet I ſhould ſcarcely have 


covrage to recommend even Amaſia to 
my friend. You have ſeen her, 1 dare 
fay, a thouſand times; but I am per- 
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ſuaded the never attracted your parti- 
cular obſervation, for ſhe is in the num- 
ber of thoſe who are ever overlooked in 
a crowd. As often as I converſe with 
her, ſhe puts me in mind of the golden 
age: there is an innocency and ſimpli- 
city in all her words and actions, that 
o__ any thing the poets have deſcribed - 
of thoſe pure and artleſs times. Indeed, 
the greateſt part of her life has been ſpent 
much in the tame way as the early inha- 
bitants of the world, in that blameleſs 
period of it, uſed, we are told, to dif- 
poſe of theirs; under the ſhade and ſhel- 
ter of her own venerable oaks, and in 
thoſe rural amuſements which are ſure 
to produce a confirmed habit both of 
health and chearfulneſs. Amaſia never 
ſaid, or attempted ro ſay, a ſprightly 
thing in all her bes; but ſhe has done ten 
thouſand generous ones: and if ſhe 1s 
not the moiſt conſpicuous figure at an 
aſſembly, ſhe never envied or maligned 
thoſe who are. Her heart is all tender- 
neſs and benevolence: no ſucceſs ever 
attended any of her acquaintance, which 
did not fill her boſom with the moſt diſin- 
tereſted complacency; as no misfortune 
ever reached her knowledge, that ſhe did 
not relieve or participate by her gene- 
_ If wel tn ſhould al into the 
hands of a man ſhe leves, (and I am per- 
E ſuaded 
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ſuaded ſhe would eſteem it the worſt kind 
of proſtitution to reſign herſelf into any 
other) her whole life would be one con- 
tinued ſeries of kindneſs and compliance. 
The humble opinion ſhe has of her own 
uncommon merit, would make her ſo 
much the more ſenſible of her huſband's; 
and thoſe little ſubmiſſions on his ſide, 

which a woman of more pride and ſpirit 
would conſider only as a claim of right, 


would be eſteemed by Amaſia as ſo many 


additional motives to her love and gra 
titude. 

But if I dwell any longer upon this 
amiable picture, I may be in danger, 
perhaps, of reſembling that ancient ar. 
tiſt, who grew enamoured of the pro. 


duction of his own pencil: for my ſecu- 


rity, therefore, as well as to put an end 
to your trouble, it will be beſt, I believe, 
to ſtop here. I am, &c, 


LETTER XXIV. 


TO ORON TES. 


1 Was apprehenſive my laſt had given 
you but too much occaſion of recoi- 
lecting the remark of one of your ad- 
mired antients, that © the at of clo- 
t quence is taught by man, but it is the 
Gods alone that inſpire the wiſdom of 
© filence.” That wiſdom, however, you 
are not willing I ſhould yet practiſe; and 
you muſt needs, it ſeems, have my far- 
ther ſentiments upon the ſubject of Ora- 
tory, Be it then as my friend requires; 
but let him remember, it is a hazardous 
thing to put ſome men upon talking on 
a favourite topic. | 
One of the moſt pleaſing exerciſes of 
the imagination, is that wherein ſhe is 
employed in comparing diſtin&t ideas, 
and diſcovering their various reſemblan- 
ces. There is no ſingle perception of 
the mind that is not capable of an in- 
finite number of conſiderations in rete- 
rence to other objects; and it is in the 
novelty and variety of theſe unexpt Cd 
connections, that the richneſs of a writ- 
er's genius is chiefly diſplayed, A vi- 
gorous and lively fancy does not tame ly 
confine itſelf to the idea which lies before 
it, but looks beyond the immediate ob- 
ze of it's contemplation, and obſerves 
how it ſtands in conformity with num- 
berleſs others. It is the prerogative of 
the human mind thus to bring it's 
images together, and compare the ſeve- 
ral circumſtau es of ſimilitude that at- 
tend them. By this means Eloquence 
exerciſes a kind of magic power; ſhe can 
raile innumerable beauties from the moſt 
barren ſubjects, and give the grace of 
novelty to the molt common. The ima- 
giuation is thus kept awake by the moſt 
agzeeable motion, and entertai ned with 


a thouſand different views both of art 
and nature, which ſtill terminate upon 
the principal objieft. For this reaſon I 


prefer the metaphor to the ſimile, as a 


far more pleaſing method of illuſtration. 
In the former, the action of the mind is 
leſs languid, as it is employed at one 
and the fame inſtant in comparing the 
reſemblance with the idea it attends; 
whereas, in the latter, it's operations are 
more ſlow, being obliged to ſtand ſtill as 
it were, in order to contemplate firſt the 
principal object, and then it's . corre- 
ſponding image. | | 
Of ail the flowers, however, that em- 
belliſh the regions of eloquence, there 15 
none of a more tender and delicate na- 
ture; 2s there 1s nothing wherein a fine 
writer is more diſtinguiſhed from one of 
an ordinary claſs, than in the conduct 
and application of this figure. He is at 
liverty, indeed, to range through the 
whole compals of creation, and collect 
lis images from every obje& that ſur- 


rounds him. But though he may be thus 


awply furniſhed with materials, great 
judgment 15 required in chuſing them : 
for to render a metaphor perfect, it muſt 


not only be apt, but pleaſing; it muſt 


entertain, as well as enlighten. Mr. 
Dryden, therefore, can hardly eſcape 
the imputation of a very unpardonable 
breach of delicacy, when, in the dedi- 
cation of his Juvenal, he obſerves to the 
E:1] of Derſet, that ſome bad poems 
carry theirowners marks about them 
ſome brand or other on this buttock or 
that ear, that it is notorious who are 
* the owners of the cattle.” The poet 
Manilius ſeems to have raiſed an image 


of the ſame injudicious kind, in that 
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compliment which he pays to Homer in 
the following verſes : 


Cujuſgue cx ore prefuſos 


Omnis poſteritas latices in carmine duxit. 


I could never read theſe lines without 
calling to mind thoſe groteſque heads, 
which are fixed to the roof of the old 
building of King's Collegein Cambridge; 
which the ingenious architect has repre- 
ſented in: the act of vomiting out the rain, 
that falls through certain pipes molt ju- 
diciouſly ftuck in their mouths for that 
purpole. Mr. Addiſon recommends a 
method of trying the propriety of a 
metaphor, by drawing it ont in viſible 
repreſentation. Accordingly, I think 
this curious conceit of the builder might 
be employed to the advantage of the 
youth in that univerſity, and ſerve fer as 
proper an illuſtration of the abſurdity of 
the poet's image, as that antient picture 
which ZElian mentions, where Homer 
was figured with a ſtream running from 
his mouth, and a groupe of poets lapping 
it up at a diſtance. 

But beſides a certain decorum which 
is requiſite to conſtitute a perfect me - 
taphor, a writer of true taſte and genius 
will always fingle out the moſt obvious 


images, and place them in the moſt un- - 


obſerved points of reſemblance. Ac- 
cordingly, all alluſions which point to 
the more abſtruſe branches of the arts 
or ſciences, and with which none can be 
ſuppoſed to be acquainted but thoſe who 
have gone far into the deeper fludies, 
| ſhould b be carefully avoided, not only as 
pedantic, but unpertinent; as they per- 
vert the ſingle uſe of this figure, and 
add neither grace nor force to the idea 
they would elucidate. The mot pleaſ- 
ing metaphors, therefore, are thoſe which 
are derived from the more frequent oc- 
currences of art or nature, or the civil 
tranſactions and cuſtoms of mankind. 
Thus how expreſſive, yet at the ſame 
time how familiar, is that image which 
Otway has put into the mouth of Metel- 
lus, in his play of Caius Marius, where 
he calls Sulpicius | 


That mad wild bull whom Marius lets looſe 

On each occafion, when he'd make Rome 
feel him, 

To toſs our laws and liberties i“ th' air! 


But I never met with a more agreeable, 
or a more ſignificant alluſion, than one 


in Quintus Curtius, which is borrowed 


31 
from the moſt ordinary object in com- 
mon life. That author repreſents Cra - 
terus as diſſuading 7 monks: as from con- 
tinuing his Indian expedition, againſt 
enemies too contemptible, he tells him, 
for the glory of his arms; and concludes 
his ſpeech with the following beautiful 
thought: Co gloria obſoleſeit in ſordidis 
boftibus; nec quidquam indigmus efl quam 
conſumi eam ubi non poteft oitendi. Now 
I am got into Latin quotations, I can. 
not ſorbear mentioning a moſt beautiful 
paſſage, which J lately had the pleaſure 
of reading, and which I will venture to 
produce as equal to any thing of the ſame 
kind, either in antient or modern com- 
poſition. I met with it in the ſpeech 
of a young orator, to whom I have the 
happineſs to be related, and who will one 
day, I perſvade myſelf, prove as great 
an honour to his country, as he is at 
2 to that learned ſociety of which 
e is a member. Ne is {peaking of the 
writings of a ae prelate, who 
received his education in that famous 


ſeminary to which he belongs, ach il- 


luſtrates the ;eculiar elegance whic diſ- 
tinguiſhes all that author's performances, 
by the following juſt and pleaſing aſſem- 
blage of diction and imagery : Fn quod= 
cungue opus ſe parabat (et per omnia 
ſane werſatile illius ſe duxit ingenium) 
neſcio qua luce ſibi ſoli propria, id illu- 
minawit; haud diffemili ei aureo Titiani 
radio, qui per totam tabulam gliſcens eam 
wer? ſuam denunciat. As there is no- 
thing more entertaining to the imagina- 
tion than the productions of the fine 
arts; there is no kind of ſimilitudes or 
metaphors which are in general more 
ſtriking, than thoſe which allude to their 

roperties and effects. It is with great 
judgment, therefore, that the ingenious 
author of the dialogue concerning the 


Decline of Eloquence among the Ro- 


mans, recommends to his orator a gene- 
ral acquaintance with the whole circle 
of the polite arts. A knowledge of this 
ſort furniſhes an author with illuſtra- 
tions of the moſt agreeable kind, and 
ſets a gloſs upon his compoſitions which 
enlivens them with fingular grace and 
ſpirit. | | 

Mere to point out the Veauty and 
efficacy of metaphorical language, by 
particular inftances, I ſhould rather draw 
my examples from the moderns than the 
ancients ; the latter being ſcarcely, I 
think, fo exact and delicate in this ar- 
ticle of compoſition as the former. The 


E 2 great 
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t improvements, indeed, in natural 
— which have been made in 
theſe later ages, have opened a vein of 
metaphor entirely unknown to the an- 
tients, and enriched the fancy of mo- 
dern wits with a new ſtock of the moſt 
pleaſing ideas: a circumſtance which 
muſt give them a very conſiderable ad- 
vantage over the Greeks and Romans. 
1 am fure at leaſt, of all the writings 
Sith which I have been converſant, the 
works of Mr. Addiſon will afford the 
moſt abundant ſupply of this kind, in 
all it's variety and perfection. Truth 


and beauty of imagery is, indeed, bis 


characteriſtical diftinQion, and the prin- 
cipal point of eminence which raiſes his 
Ryle above that of every author in any 
language that has fallen within my no- 
tice. He is every where highly &gura- 
tive; yet, at the ſame time, he is the 
moſt eaſy and perſpicuous writer I have 
ever peruſed. The reaſon is, his images 
are always taken from the moſt natural 
and familiar appearances; as they are 
choſen with the utmoſt delicacy and 
judgment. Suffer me only to mention 
one out of a thouſind I could name, as 
it appears to me the fineſt and moſt ex- 
 prefhve that ever language conveyed. 
1. is in one of his inimitable papers up- 
on Paradiſe Loſt, where he is taking 
notice of thoſe changes in nature which 
the author of that truly divine poem de- 
ſcribes as immediately fucceeding the 
fall. Among other prodigies, Miltcn 


ts the ſun in an eclipſe; and at. 


the ſame time a bright cloud in the 
weſtern region of the heavens deſcend- 
ing with a band of angels. Mr. Addi- 
ſon, in order to ſhew his author's art and 
judgment in the conduct and diſpoſition 
of . 2 ſublime ſcenery, obſerves, The 
© whole theatre of nature is darkened, 
© that this glorious machine may appear 
© im all it's luſtre and magnificence.” I 
know not, Orontes, whether you will 
e in ſentiment with me; but I muſt 
confeſs I am at a loſs which to admire 
moſt upon this occaſion, the poet or the 
critic. 
| There is a double beauty in images 
of this kind when they are not only me- 
taphors, but aliuhons. I was much 
pleaſed with an inſtance of this un- 
common ſpecies, in a little poem intitled 
The Spleen. The author of that piece, 
{who has thrown together more original 
thoughts than I ever read in the ſame 
compaſs of lines) ipeaking of W d- 
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vantages of exerciſe in diſſipating thoſe 
gloomy vapours, which ae fo apt to 
hang upon ſome minds, employs the 
following image— 


Throw but a ſtone, the giant dies. 


You will obſerve, Orontes, that the me- 
taphor here is conceived with great pro- 
priety of thought, if we conſider it only 
in it's primary view ; but when we tre 
it pointing ſtill farther, and hinting at 
the ſtory of David and Goliath, it re- 
ceives a very conſiderable improvement 
from this double application. 

It muſt be owned, ſome of the gre 
authors, both antient and modern, bare 
made many remarkable flips in the ma- 
nagement of this figure, and have ſome- 
times expreſſed themſelves with as much 
impropriety as an honeſt ſailor of my 
acquaintance, a captain of a privateer, 
who wrote an account to his owners of 
an engagement, in which he had the 
good fortune, he told them, of havin 
only one of his hands ſhot through the 
noſe, The great caution therefore ſhould 
be, never to join any idea to a figurative 
expreſhon, which would not be applica- 
ble to it in a literal ſenſe. Thus Cicero, 
in his treatiſe De Claris Oratoribus, 
ſpeaking of the family of the Scipios, is 
guilty of an impropriety of this kind: 
O geuereſam ſtirpem, ſays he, et lan- 
guam in unam em lura genera, 
fic in iſlam domum multorum infitam 
atque illuminatam ſapientiam. Mr. 


Addiſon, likewiſe, has fallen into an 


error of the ſame ſort, where he obſerves, 
© There is not a ſingle view of human 


© nature, which is not ſufficient to ex- 


© tznguiſh the ſeeds of pride. In this 
paſſage he evidently unites images to- 
gether, which have noFconne&tion with 
each other. When a ſeed has loſt it's 
power of vegetation, I might in a me- 
taphorical ſenſe ſay it is extinguiſhed : 
but when in the ſame ſenſe I call that 
diſpoſition of the heart which produces 
pride the ſced of that paſſion, I cannot, 
without introducing a confuſion of ideas, 


apply any word to ſeed, but what corre- 


ſponds with it's real properties or cir- 
cumſtances. 
Another miſtake in the uſe of this 
figure is, when different images are 
crouded too cloſe upon each other, or (to 
expreſs myſelf after Quin&ilian) when 
a ſentence ſets out with s and tem- 
ſts, and ends with fire and flames. A 
dicious reader will obſerve an impro · 
| priety 
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priety of this kind in one of the Jate 
eſſays of the inimitable author laſt 
quoted, where he tells us, That women 
were formed to temper mankind, not to 
irt an edge upon their minds, and blow 
up in them thoſe pafſions which are too 
apt to riſe of their own accord. Thus a 
celebrated orator, (peaking of that little 
blackening ſpirit in mankind, which is 
fond of diſcovering ſpots in the brighteſt 
characters, remarks, that when perſons 
of this caſt of temper have mentioned 
any virtue in their neighbour, It is well, 
if, to balance the matter, they do not 
clap ſome fault into the oppolite ſcale, 
that ſo the may no! go off with 
flying colours. Dr. Swift alſo, whoſe 
ſtvle is the moſt pure and ſimple of any 
of our claſhc writers, and who does not 
ſeem in general very fond of the figu- 
- rative manner, is not always free from 
cenſure in his management of the me- 
taphoncal language. In his eſſay on the 
D ſſen ſions of Athens and Rome, ſpeak- 
ing of the popuiace, he takes notice, 
That though in their corrupt notions of 
divine worſhip they are apt to multiply 
their gods, yet their earthly devotion is 
ſeldom paid to above one idol at a time, 
whole oar they pull with leſs murmur- 
ing, and much more ſkill, than when 
they ſhare the /ading, or even hold the 
helm. The moſt injudicious writer could 


not poſſibly have fallen into a more ab- 


ſurd inconſiſtency of metaphor, than this 
eminent wit has inadvertently been be- 
trayed into, in this paſſage. For what 
connection is there between worſhipping 
and rowing, and who ever heard before 
of pulling the cer of an idol ? 

As there are certain metaphors which 
are common to all languages; there are 
orners of ſo delicate a nature, as not to 
dear tranſpianting from one nation into 
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another. There is no part, therefore, of 
the buſineſs of a tranſlator more dith- 
cult to manage than this figure, as it 
requires great judgment to diſtinguiſh 
when it may, and may not, be natu- 
ralized with propriety and elegance. 
The want of this neceſſary diſcernment 
has led the common race of tranſlators 
into great abſurdities, and is one of the 
principal reaſons that performances of 
this kind are generally ſo infipid. What 
ſtrange work, for initance, would an in- 
judicious interpreter make with the fol- 
lowing metaphor in Homer ? 


Nuv yap Wevrio oy ev: vp (Faves anat. 
II. x. 173 


But Mr. Pope, by artfully dropping the 
particular image, yet retaining the ge- 
neral idea, has happily preſerved the ipi- 
rit of his author, and at the ſame time 
humoured the different taſte of his owa 
countrymen :; | | 


Each ſingle Greelæ, in this concluſive ftrife, 
Stands on the ſtarpeſt edge of death or lite. 


And now, Orontes, do you not think 
it high time to be diſmiſſed from this 
fairy land? Permit me, however, juſt to 
add, that this figure, which calts fo 
much light and beauty upon works of 

nius, ought to be entirely baniſhed 
— the ſeverer compoittions of philo- 
ſophy. It is the buſineſs of the latter to 
ſeparate reſemblances, not to find them, 
and to deliver her diſcoveries in the 
plaineſt and moſt unornamented ex- 
preſſions. Much diſpute, and, perhaps, 
many errors, might have been avoided, 
if metaphor had been thus confiaed 
within 1t's proper limits, and never 
wandered from the regions cf ezoquerce 
and poetry. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXV. 


TO PHILOTES, 


ON you begin to think that I 

ill deſerve the preſcription you 
ſent me, ſince I have ſcarce had the 
manners even to thank you for it? It 
muſt be confeſſed I have neglected to 
honour my phyſician with the honour due 
unto bim : that is, I have omitted not 
only what I ought to have performed in 
good-breeding, but what I am ex · 


out of ſpirits. 


AUGUST 5, 1744 


preſsly enjoine4 by my Bible. I am 
not, however, entirely without excule ; 
a filly one, I own ; nevertheleſs, it is the 
truth. I have lately been a good deal 
But at length the fit is 
over. Amongſt the number of thoſe 
things which are wanting to ſecure me 
from a. return of it, I muſt always 


reckon the company of my friend. I 


have, 
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have, indeed, frequent eccaſion for you; 
not in the way of your profeſſion, but 
in a better: in the way of friendſhip. 
There is a healing quality in that inter- 
courſe, which a certain author has, with 
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tirement is my dear delight, yet, u 

ſome occaſions, I think 332 . 
of it; and I agree with Balzac, gue la 
folttude eft certainement une belle choſe : 
mais il y a plaiſir d aur quelqu'un qui 


infinite propriety, termed the medicine of ſache repoudre; a qui on puiſſe dire de 


life. It is a medicine, which unluckily 
lies almoſt wholly out of my reach; 
fortune having ſeparated me from thoſe 
few friends whom I pretend or deſire to 
claim. General acquaintances, you 
know, I am not n. uch inclined to cul- 
tivate; ſo that I am at preſent as much 
ſecluded from ſociety as if I were a ſo- 
journer in a ſtrange land. Though re- 


tems en tems, que la ſolitude eft une belle 
choſe. But I muſt not forget, that as 
I ſometimes want company, you may 
as often wiſh to be alone; and that I 
may, perhaps, be at this inſtant break. 
ing in upon one of thuſe hours which 
* deſire to enjoy without interruption. 

will only detain you, therefore, whiltt 
I add, that I am, &c. | 


LETTER XXVI. 


TO PHIDIPPUS. 


F that friend of yours, whom you 
are deſirous to add to the number of 
mine, were endued with no other quality 
than the laſt you mentioned in the cata- 
logue of his virtues, I ſhould eſteem his 
acquaintance as one of my moſt valuable 
privileges. When you aſſured me, there- 
fore, of the generoſity of his diſpoſition, 
1 wanted no additional motive to em- 

| brace your propoſal of joining you and 
him at * *. To lay truth, I conſider a 
generous mind as the nobleſt work of 
the creation, and am perſuaded, where- 
ever it reſides, no real merit can be want- 
ing. It is, perhaps, the moſt * 
of all the moral endowments: I am 
ſure, at leaſt, it is often imputed where 
it cannot juſtly be claimed. The meaneſt 
ſelf love, under ſome refined diſyuiſe, 
frequently paſſes upon common ob- 
ſervers for this godlike principle; and 
T have known many a popular action 
attributed to this motive, when it flowed 
from no higher a ſource than the ſug- 


geſtions of concealed vanity. Guod- 


nature, as it has many features in com- 
mon with this virtue, is uſually miſ- 
ken for it: the former, however, is 
but the effet, poſſibly, of a happy 
diſpoſition of the animal ſtructure, or, 
as Dryden ſomewhere calls it, of a cer- 
tain milkineſs of blood: whereas the 
latter is ſeated in the mind, and can ne- 
ver ſubſiſt where good-ſenle and enlarg- 
ed ſentiments h:ve no exiftence. lr is 
entiely founded, indeed, upon juſtneſs 
of thought: which, perhaps, is the rea- 
fon this virtue is te liitle the charac- 


MAY I, 1745 
teriſtic of mankind in general. A man, 
whoſe mind is warped by the ſelfiſh 
paſſions, or contracted by the narrow 
prejudices of ſes or parties, if he does 
not want honeity, mutt undoubtedly 


want undeiftanding. The fame clouds 


that darken his intellectual views, ob- 
ſtruct his moral ones; and his gene- 
roſity is extremely circumſciibed, be- 
cauſe his reaſon is extremely limited. 

It is the diſtinguiſhing pre- eminence 
of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, that it cheriſhes 
this elevated principle in one of it's 
nobleſt exertions. Forgiveneſs of in- 
juries, J confeſs indeed, has been incul- 
cated by ſeveral of the heathen moraliſts; 
but it never entered into the eſtabliſnied 
ordinances of any religion, till it had 
the ſanction of the great Author of ours. 
I have often, however, wondered that 
the antients, who raiſed ſo many virtues 
and affections of the mind into divinities, 
ſhould never have given a place in their 
temples to Generoſity; unleſs, perhaps, 
they included it under the notion of 
FIDES Or HONOS, But ſurely the might 
reaſonably have claimed a ſeparate altar, 
and ſuperior rites. A principle of ho- 
nour may reſtrain a man from counter- 
acting the ſocial ties, who yet has no- 
thing of that active flame of generoſity, 
which is too powerful to be confined 
within the humble boundaries of mere 
negative duties. True generoſity riſes 
above the ordinary rules of ſocial con- 
duct, and flows with much too full a 
ſtream to be comprehended within the 
preciſe marks of formal precepts. It is 
| Au @ Vigorovs 
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a vigorous principle in the ſoul, which 
opens and expands all her virtues far 
beyond thoſe which are only the forced 
and unnatural productions of a timid 
obedience. The man who is influenced 
ſingly by motives of the latter kind, 
aims no higher than at certain autho- 
ritative ſtandards, without ever attempt- 
ing to reach thoſe glorious elevations, 
which conſtitute the only true heroiſm 
of the ſocial character. Religion, with- 
out this ſovereign principle, degenerates 
into ſlaviſh fear, and wiſdom into a ſpe- 
cious cunning ; learning is but the ava- 
rice of the mind, and wit it's more 
pleaſing kind of madneſs. In a word, 
generoſity ſanctiſies every paſſion, and 
adds grace to every acquiſition of the 
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ſoul; and if it does not neceſſarily in- 
clude, at leaſt it reflects a luſtre upon the 
whole circle of moral and intellectual 
qualities. 

But Iam running into a general pane- 
gyric upon generoſity, when I only meant 
to acknowledge the particular inſtance 
you have given me of yours, in being 
deſirous of communicating to me a trea- 
ſure, which I know much better how to 
value than how to deſerve. Be affured, 
therefore, though Euphronius had none 
of thoſe polite accompliſhments you 
enumerate, yet, after what you have in- 
formed me concerning his heart, I ſhould 
eſteem his friendſhip of more worth than 
all the learning of antient Greece, and all 
the virtù of modern Italy. I am, &c, 


LETTER xxvn. 


TO SAPPHO®T., 


| HILE yet no am'rous youths a- 
roun1 thee bow, 

Nor flatt'ring verſe convey s the faithleſs vow; 
To graver notes will Sappho's ſoul attend, 


And ere the hears the lover, hear the friend? 


Let maids leſs bleſs'd employ their meaner 
arts 
To reign proud tyrants o'er unnumber'd 
hearts; 


May Sappho learn (for nobler triumphs born) 


Thoſe little conqueſts of her ſex to ſcorn. 
To form thy boſom to each gen rous deed 
To plant thy mind with ev'ry uſefol ſeed; 
Be theſe thy arts; nor ſpare the grateful toil, 
Where nature's hand has bleſs'd the happy 
ſail. 
So ſhalt thou know, with pleaſing ſkill to 
blend | 
The lovely Miſtreſs and inſtructive Friend: 
So ſhalt thou know, when unrele::ting Time 
Shall ſpoil thoſe charms ye: op'ning to their 


rime, 


To eaſe the loſs of beauty's tranſient flow'r, 


While reaſon keeps what rapture gave before. 
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And oh! whilſt wir, fair dawning, ſpreads 
it's ray, | 
Serencly riſing to a glorious day, 
To hail the growing luſtre oft be mine, 
Thou early fav'rite of the ſacred Nine! 
And thall the Muſe with blameleſs boait 
pretend, | 
In youth's gay bloom that Sappho call'd me 
friend: | | 
That urg'd by me ſhe ſhunn'd the dang'rous 
way, 
Where heedleſs maids in endleſs error ſtray; 
That ſcorning ſoon her ſex's idler art, 
Fair praiſe inſpir'd and virtue warm'd her 
heart; 
That fond to reach the diſtant paths of fame, 
] taught her infant genius where to aim? 
Thus when the feather d choir firſt tempt the 


ſky, 

And, all unſkill'd, their feeble pinions try, 

Th' experĩenc d fire preſcribes the advent rous 
height, 

Guides the young wing, and pleas'd attends 
the flight, a | 


LETTER XXVII. 


TO PHIDIPPUS, 


VEsũõ, Phidippus, I entirely agree 
with you : the antients moſt cer- 


ſhip, than ſcem to be generally-enter- 
tained at preſent. But may thev not 


tainly had much loftier notions of Friend- juſtly be conſidered on this ſubject, as 


® A young lady of thirteen years of age, 


downright 


downright enthuſiaſts? Whilſt, indeed, 
they talk of friendſhip as a virtue, or 
place it in a rank little inferior, I can 
admire the generous warmth of their 
ſentiments; but when they go ſo far as 
to make it a ſerious queſtion, whether 
Jaſtice herſelf ought not in ſome parc 1- 
cular caſes to yield to this their ſupreme 
afeRion of the heart; there, I contels, 
they leave me far behind. 

If we had not a treatiſe extant upon 
the ſubject, we ſhould ſcarce believe this 
fact upon the credit of thoſe authors who 
have delivered it down to us: but Ci- 
cero lamſclt has ventured to take the 
aſfirmative fide of this debate in his ce- 
Jebrated dialogue inſcribed Lælius. He 
followed, it ſeems, in this notion, the 

ſentiments of the Grecian Theophraſtus, 


who publickly maintained the ſame aſto- 


niſhing theory. | 
It muſt be confeſſed, however, theſe 
admirers of the faiſe ſublime in Friend- 
ſhip talk upon this ſubjeR with ſo much 
caution and in ſuch general terms, 
that one is inclined to think they them- 
ſelves a little ſuſpected the validity of 
thoſe very principles they would incul- 
cate. We find, at leaſt, a remarkable 
znſtance to that purpoſe, in a circum - 
ſtance related of Chilo, one of thoſe 
famous ſages who are diſtinguiſhed by 
the pompous title of the Wiſe Men of 
Grecce. | | 
That cclebrated philoſopher, being 
upon his death- bed, addreſſed himſe:t, 
we are informed, to his friends who 
ſtood round hiin, to the following effect 
I cannot, through the cour!e of a long 
* Iife, look back with uneafineſs upon 
* any ſingle inſtance of my conduct, 
unleſs, perlaps, on that which I am 
5 going to mention, wherein, I confels, 
I am ſtill doubtful whether I atted as 
* ] ought, or not. 
e ed} judge in conjunction with two 
* others, when my particular friend was 
„ wrraigned before us: were the laws 
© to have taken their free courſe, he 
* 
o 
* 
= 
4 


muſt inevitably have been condemned 


to die. After much debate there- 
fore with myſelf, I reſolvec upon this 
expedient: I gave my own vote accord- 
nig to my cenſcience, but at the ſame 
ume em; loyed all my eloquence to 
prevail with my affociates to abſolve 
* the criminal. Now I cannot but re- 
ekt upon this act with conc-rn, as 
* frazing there was ſomething of per- 


I was once appoint - 
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* fuly, in perſuading others to go coun. 
ter to what I myicJf eſteemed right.. 

It does not, certainly, require any 
great depth of caſuiſtry to pronounce 
upon a caſe of this nature. And yet, 
had Tully, that great maſter of reaſon, 
been Chilo's conteſſor upon this occa- 
ſion, it is very plain he would have given 
him abſolution, to the juſt ſcanda! he 
moſt ignorant curate that err. Aa 
country village. 

What I have here © {covet will fug- 
geſt, if I miſtake ro, cles anſwer 
to the queſtio p07 - Whence 
© it ſhould 5+ 44, meet with 
« inſtances of mene among the 
© Greeks and j*cmans, tar ſ. r to 
© any thing of the ſame kind whieh 
modern times have produced?“ For 
while the greateſt geniuſes among them 
employed their — in exalting this 
noble affection, and it was encouraged 


even by the laws themſelves; what effects 


might one not expect to aiiſe from the 
concurrence of ſuch powerful cauſes ? 
The ſeveral examples of this kind which 
you have pointed out, are undoubted] 
highly animating and fingutar; to whic 
give me leave to add one inſtance no leſs 
remarkable, though, I think, not ſo 
commonly obſerved. | | 
Eudamidqas, the Corinthian, (as the 
ſtory is related in Lucian's Toxaris) 
though in low c:rcumſtances himſelf, 
was happy in the friendſhip of twovery 
wealthy pærſons, Charixenus and Are. 
theus. Eudamidas, finding himſelf 


drawing near his end, made his will in 


the foilowing terms: * I leave wy mo- 


ther to Aretheus, to be maintained 
© and protetted by him in her old age. 
© T heque:ti to Charixenus the care of 
my daughter; deſiring that he would 
* ſee her diſpoſed of in marriage, and 
portion her at the ſame time with as 
* ample a fortune as his circumſtances 
© ſhall admit: and, in caſe of the death 
of either of theſe my two friends, I 
* ſybſtitute the ſurvivor in his place.” 
This will was looked upon by ſome 
(as we may well imagine) to be ex- 
tremely ridiculous: however, the lega- 
ters received information of it with vr 
different lentiments, accepting of thc:1 
reſpective leganies with great ſatisiac 
tion. It nappened that Charixenus died 
a few days after his friend the teſtator; 


the ſurvivorſhip therefore taking pluceg g 


in fayour of Aretheus, he accordingly 
not 


e — — 
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not only took upon himſelf the care of 
his friend's mother, but alio made an 
equal diſtribution of his eſtate be- 
tween this chili of Eu tamidas, and an 
only daugb ier oi his own, ſoleninizing 
both their 127r1ages on the ſame day. 

I do not rec»l'ect that any of the mo- 
derns have init d their vouons of friend- 
ſhip te the extravagant hc git, ex- 
cep ing oniy a very tingular French au- 
thor, who talks : 3 more romantic 
ſtrain upon this \ubſe® than even the 
antienris theme ves, Could you, Phi- 
dippus, bolieve a mar in eatreſt, who 
ſhould alert that the ect ne has 
ſworn never to reveal, May x cho per- 
jury be diſcovered iv ves friend? Yet 
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the honeſt Montaigne has ventured 


gravely to advance this extraordinary 
doctrine in clear and poſitive terms. 
But I never knew a ſenſible man in my 
life, that was not an enthuſiaſt upon 
ſome favourite point; as indecd there is 
none where it is more excuſabie than in 
the article of friendſhip. It is that which 
affords the molt pleaſing ſunſhine of our 
days; if therefore we ſee it now and 
then break out with a more than reaſon- 
able warmth and luſtre, who is there 
that will not be inclined to pardon an 
exceſs, which can only flow from the 
moſt generous principles? Adieu. I 
ain, &c. | 


LETTER XXIX. 


TO THE SAME, 


HEN I ö mentioned grace as eſ- 
ſential in conſtituting a fine 
writer, I rather hoped to have found my 
ſentiments reflected back with a clearer 
light by yours, than imagined you 
would have called upon me to explain 
in form, what I only threw out by ac- 
cident. To confeſs the truth, I know 


not whether, after all that can be ſaid to 


illuſtrate this uncommon quality, it muſt 
not at laſt he reſolved into the poet's 
nequeo monſirare et ſentio tantum. In 
cates of this kind, where language does 
not ſupply us with proper words to ex- 
preſs the notions of one's mind, we can 
only convey our ſentiments in figura- 
tive terms: a defect which neceſſarily 
introduces ſome obſcurity. 

I will not, therefore, undertake to 
mark out with any ſort of preciſion, 
that idea which I would exprels by the 
word grace: and, perhaps, it can no 
more be clearly deſcribed than juſtly 
defined. To give you, however, a ge- 
neral intimation of what I mean when 
I apply that term to compoſitions of 
genius, I would reſemble it to that eaſy 
air, which fo remarkably diſtinguiſhes 
certain perſons of a genteel and liberal 
caſt, It conſiſts, not only in the parti- 
cular beauty of ſingle parts, but ariſes 
from the general ſymmetry and con- 
firuftion of the whole. An author 
may be juſt in his ſentiments, lively in 
nis figures, and clear in his expreſſion 


yet may have no claim to be admitted 


JULY 3. 1746. 
into the rank of finiſhed wricers, Thoſe 
ſeveral men bers mult be fo agrecably 
united as mutually to rcfleft beauty 
upon each other : their arrangement 
mutt be ſo happily diſpoſed as not to 
admit of the leaſt tranſpoſition without 
manifeſt prejudice to the entire piece. 
The thoughts, the metaphors, the al- 
luſions, and the diftion, ſhould appear 
eaſy and natural, and feem to ariſe 
like ſo many ſpontaneous productions, 
rather than as the effects of art or la- 
bour. 155 15 

Whatever, therefore, is forced, or 
affected in the ſentiments; whatever is 
pompous or pedantic in the expretiiong 
is the very reverſe of grace. Her mien 
is neither that of a prude nor a coquet ; 
ſhe is regutar without formality, and 
(prightly without being fantaſtical. 

race, in ſhort, is to good writings 
what a proper light is to a fine picture; 
it not only ſhews all the figures in 
their ſeverai proportions and relations, 
but ſhews them in the mot ad vantage- 
ous manner. 

As gentility (to reſume my former 
illuſtration) appears in the minuteſt 
action, and improves the moſt inconſi- 
derable geſture; fo grace is diſcovered 
in the placing even of a lingle word, or 
the turn of a mere expletive. Neither 
is this inexprefiible quality confined to 
one ſpecies of compoſition only, but 
extends to all the various kinds; to the 
bumble paſtoral as well as to the lofty 

| Epic; 
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Epic; from the ſlighteſt Iter to the 
moſt ©! mn dico. 

I know not whether Sir William 
Temple may not be conſidered as the 
fri? of cur proſe authors wiv intro 
duced a Tracctul nauer into ou lan— 
gage. At ast that quauty tors not 


trem to have appeared Early. Or read 
tar, amongſt us. But WICreibever we 
ma look for it's origin, it is certainly 
to be found in it's higkett pericotion in 
the etTxys of a gentleman Whale «nungs 
will be diltingiſhed fo 1-1 & is polite- 


nels aud good- Ic have any aadmicis. 


That becoming air which Tully eſteem- 
A tbe criterion of fine compoſition, and 
which cvery reader, he f:ys, imagines 
4% caiy to be imitated, yet will find fo 
d;thcvuit to attain, is the prevainng cha. 
racteriſtic of all that excellent author's 
moit clegant 1 furmunces. Ina word, 
one my ivity apply to him what Plato, 
in lis al} Serical language, ſays of 
Ariftophancsz that the Graces having 
ſcarched all the wald round for a 
temple herein they might tor ever 
dwell, ſeitle lat laſt in be breatt of Mr. 
Addon. Aaicu. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXX. 


10 CI. VTANDTER. 


| AN it then be Irie, Clytander, that 
after aul the fine things ich have 
been ſ:id corcernivg the 140 of our 
country, it owes 1's Vie to tle princi 
ples you ment: on, and was originally 
propagate weng nander 0 n order 10 
cheat them into the {eryice of the com- 
munity ? Ari is it thus, at lat, that 
the mott gencraus of the human pa. 
ſions, - inſt-ad of bearing the ſacred 
lignature ot nature, can nrvince no 


; 
Wes 1 333 I r 4 leo. \ {> 
hierher nares ot us ! imac Aunan the 
tuipicious. impreis ot art? he qusſ- 


tion is worth, ut lealt, a cu thougbtsz 
objectlons in vour iztter, without df we 


+ v4. 


ing them up, however, in à r2ular 
form. 

That the true happiness of the indi- 
vidual cannot ariſt from the ſingle cn. 
erciſe of the mere feli principles, i 
evident, I think, abore al! rertunntile 
contradiction, If a man would cho. 
roughly eniov his dun being, he null 
of neceſſity lock bevord it; tos private 
ſatisfactions 6 ways encieating in the 
ſame propor t:: n with which he ro- 
motes tho! of others, Thus ell. in- 
tereſt, if fightly directed, os thron, h 


the nearer charities ofrela eng, friends, 
and dependents, tilt it viſes, and dilg: 


itte into general benerolenge. Bu 
exery additien Which we mike te ihe 
welfare of otacrs, be really an ad vance- 
ment of our own; the love ct gr conn - 
wy muſt nec ſſarily, upon 2 pr ple 
ot ſelf-inteteſt, be a pation founded in 
the tte reaſon: becau:e it is a dif 


TD Ln 14“ 


peudon pregnant with the greatclt hes 


ble good which the limited powers 
of man are copable of producing. Be— 
nevobence, therefore, points to our 
country, u 10 her oniy adequate mark: 
whoever falis ſhort of that glorious 
end, is co {mall tor her full gratifica- 
denz an! ail beyond is too immenſe 
tor her graſp. 

Thus our ce untre Ape ars to have a 
chim to our aflection, as it has a cor- 
Yelpon ent patnon in the human breaſt: 
a p3len, not raited by the artifices of 
pohex, er pron2 cated by the infection 
of entkuſlalm, but neceſſarily reſulting 
io the original conſtitution of our 
ſj cs, „na cunducive to the higheſt 
„etage of each individual. 
\, 0.1 Curtivz, therefore, or the two 
ec, facrihced their Jives, in order 
* gut Lo community from the ca- 
1 


mities With which it was threaiened; | 


wy wire by no means impelled (as 
(ame to repreſent them) by a 
potent! phrenzy, but ated on the molt 
1 411 14%onal principles. The me- 
thy iny warſusd for that purpoſe, 
wi. en eech, J confeſs, by the moſt 

a 7r2undle(s ſuperſtition: vet 
vine the nn oreffion of that national 


Nati 


' 
i 
* 
* $ wee lt 
K An 


e Hrong upon their minds, 


! 
* 


eee tamonghly perſuaded, 
ig in the manner we are af- 
„„ toy 1, Was the only effectual 
„ „ee erving their country from 
run; dhe took the moſt rational mea- 
tres c confulting their private hap- 
pin-1s, by thus conſenting to become 
tne puiic victims. Could it even be 
«art, (wat, with any degree of 

proba- 
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probability, never, indeed, can be 
admitted) that theſe glorious heroes 
conſidered f me as the vaincſt of iha- 
dows, and had no hopes of an afier- life 
in any other ſcene of exiſtence; trill, 
however, their conduct might be jutti— 
fied as perfect iy wife. For, fuicly, to 
a mind that was nat wholly mamer{-d 
in the loweſt dic of the molt contract= 
ed ſeirſhnelfs ; that had not totally en- 
tinguiſlied every generous and focial 
aſtretion; the thoughts of having pre— 
ferred a mere jones existence (for furh 
it m1? have been) to the tuppoled 
prefer vation of numbers of one's kl ows- 
creuturce, mult have bien far more 
paintv] than a thontand deaths. 

T cannot, however, but avice wit! 
you, that this affection was pr ducive 
of infinite miſchief to mankind, ws it 
broke out among the Romyvns, in the 
imnious ſpirit of their unjuſt conqueſts, 
But it ſhonid be remembered, at the 
fame time, that it 18 the uſual artifice of 
ambition, to maſk herſelf in the ſem- 
blance of n3triotilm. And it can be 
no juſt obieCion to the nobleſt of the 
ſocial paſſions, that it is capable of 
being intlame! beyerd it's natural heut, 
and turned, by the arts of policy, iv 
promote thoſe deitirociuve purpoles, 
which it was originally implanted to 
prevent. | 7 
This zeal for our country may, in- 
deed, become irrational, not only when 
it thus puſhes us on to act counter to the 
natural rights of any other communiivz 
but like wiſe when it impels us to take 
the meaſures of violence in ppaſition 
to the general ſenſe of our own, For 
may not public happineſs be eſtimated 
by the fame ſtandard as that of private ? 
and as every man's own opinion muſt 
determine his particular tatisfa6tion, 
Niall not the general opinion be conſi- 


LETTE 
TO PAL 
HE dawn is overcaſt, the morniag 


leurs, i 
And heavily auithelou. ls brings 62 theday. 


How then can I better & appoint the 


gloomy effects of a louriig tky, t! an 
by calling my thoughts off om the dull 
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dered as decifive in the queſtion con- 
cerning general intereſt? Far am I, 
however, from inſinuating, that the 
true welfare of mankind in their col- 
lective capacities depends fiug.y upon a 
prevailing fancy, any more than it does 
in ther ſeparate: undoubtedly in both 
inſtances they may equally embrace à 
falſe imereſt. But whenever this is the 
caic, I ſhould hardiy imagine that the 
love of Gur country, on the one hand, 
or of our neighbour, on the other, 
uh jutlity any methods of bringing 
them to a wiſer choice, than thoſe of 
calm and rational perſuaſion. 

cannot at pretent recollect which of 
the ancient authors it is, that mentions 
lie Cappadactans to have been fo ena- 
movred oft fubjection to a defpotic 
power, as to reluſe the enovment of 


their libertics, though generouſly ten- 


dered to them by the R maus. Scarce- 
ly, I ſuppole, can there be an inſtance 
produced of a more remarkable depravi- 
ty of national taſte, and of a more falſe 
calculation of public welfare: yet even 
in this inſtance it ſhouid ſeem the high- 
eſt injuſtice to have attempted by force, 
and at the expence, perhaps, of half 
the lives in the tate, the introduction 
of a more improved ſyſtem of govern- 
ment. = | 

In this nation I am not ſingular, 
but have the autharity of Plato himſelf 
on my fide, who held it as a maxim of 
undoubted truth in peiitics, that the 
prevailing ſentiments of a fate, how 
much fuever miſtaken, cught by no 
means to be oppoſed by the meatures cf 
violence: a maxim, which if certain 
pretended - or mi'guided patriots had 
nappily embraced, much etfuſion of 
civil blood had ben lately ſpared to our 
nation. Adicu.. I am, &c, 


R XXX. 


AME DES. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1740. 
ſcene before me, and placing them upon 
an object which Ialzays conſider with 
picature? Much, certainly, are we in- 
dehted tothat happy faculty, by which, 
with a fort of magic power, we can 
bring before one's mind whatever has 
been the ſubject of it's moſt agreeable 

F 2 | con 
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contemplation. In vain, therefore, 
would that lovely dame, who has ſo 
often been the topic o our converiations, 
pretend to enjoy you to herſelf : in ſpite 
of your favourite philoſophy, or even 
of a more powerful divinity; in ſpite of 
Fortune herſelf, I can place you in my 
view, though half a century of mies 
lies between us. But am I for ever to 
be indebted to imagination only for your 
preſence? and will you not ſometimes 
let me owe that pleaſure to yourſelf ? 
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Surely you might ſpare me a few week 
before the ſummer ends, without any 
inconvenience to that noble plan upon 
which I know you are ſo intent. As for 
my own ſtudies, they go on but ſlow]; : 
Jam, like a traveller without a guide 
in an unknown country, obliged to en- 
quire the way at every turning, and 
conſequently cannot advance with all 


the expedition I could wiſh, Adieu. 
I am, &c. | | 


LETTER XXXI. 


TO THE SAME. 


ORGIVE me, Palamedes, if I 

miſtruſt an art, which the greate't 
of philoſophers has called the art of de- 
ceiving, and by which the finſt of ora- 
tors could periuade the people that he 
had conquered at the athletic games, 
though they ſaw him fall at his adver- 
ſary's feet. The voice cf Eloquence 
ſhould ever, indeed, be heard with cau- 
tion; and ſhe, whoſe boaſt it nas for- 
merly been, to make little things appear 
conſiderable, may diminiſh obje ds, per- 
haps, as well as enl-rce tnem, and leſ- 
ſen even the charms of repoſe. But 1 
have too long experienced the joys of 
retirement, tc quit her arms for a more 
lively miſtreſs; and I can look upon 
ambition, though adorned in all the or- 
naments of your oratory, with the cool 
indifference of the moſt confirmed Stoic. 
To confels the whole truth, I am too 
proud to endure a repulſe, and too hum- 
ble to hope for {:<cels: qualities little 
favourable, I imagine, to the preten- 
ſions of him who would claim the glit- 
tering prizes which animate thoſe that 
run the race of ambition. 
honours, then, you mention, be in- 
ſcribed on the tombs of others; be it 
rather told on mine, that I lived and 
died 


Uaplac'd, unpenſion d, no man's heiror ſlave. 


And is not this a privile»e 25 valuable 


as any of thoſe which you have painted 
to my view, in all the warmeſt colours 
of your enlivening cloquence? Bruyere, 


at leaſt, has juſt now aſſured me, That 


Let thoſe. 


AUGUST 10, 174;, 
to pay one's court to no man, nor ex- 
pect any to pay court to you, is the moſt 
agreeable of all ſituations; * it is the 
true golden age, ſays he, and the 
© moit natural ſtate of man. 

Believe me, however, I am not in 
the miſtake of thoſe whom you juſtly 
condemn, as imagining that wiſdom 1s 
the companion only of retirement, and 
that virtue enters not the more open and 
conſpicuous walks of life: but I will 
confeſs at the ſame time, that though 
it is to Tully I give my applauſe, it is 
Atticus that has my affection. | 

Life, ſays a celebrated antient, 
© may be compared to the Olympic 
© games: ſome enter into thoſe aſſem- 
© blies for glory, and others for gain; 


© while there is a third party (and thoſe 


by no means the molt contemptible) 
* who chuſe to be merely ſpectators. 
I need not tell you, Palamedes, how 
early it was my inclination to be num- 
bered with the laſt; and as Nature has 
nat formed me with powers, am I not 
obliged : her for having diveſted me of 


every inc n ion for bearing a part in 


the ambitious contentions of the world? 
Providence, indeed, ſeems to have de- 
hgned ſome tempers for the obſcure 
ſcenes of life; as there are ſome plants 
which flouriſh beſt in the ſhade. But 
the leweit ſhrub hag it's uſe, you are 
ſenſihle as vi! as the loftieſt oak; and, 
perhaps, your triend may find ſome me- 
tho:! of convincing you, that even the 
humbleft talents are not given in vain. 
Farewel, Iam, &c, | 


LET. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 


TO PALEMON, 


1 it poſſible you can thus defcend 
from the higheſt concerns to the low- 
eſt, and, after deliberating upon the 


affairs of Europe, have tie humility to 


enquire into mir?? But the gicnteit 
ſtatemen, it „cas, have theu trifling 
as well as theilt Frieas hu; and 1 bave 
read of a Romun cooful that amuſed 
himſelf with gathering cockle-ſhelis, 
and of d Spartan monarch who was 
found riding upon 2 avbl.y- horie. Or 
ſhall I rather Ey, that friendſnip gilds 
every object upon which {fc ſhines? as 
it is the — cha acter ci FG, non 
to preſerve that generous flo, all it's 
ſtrength and luſtre amici ta! a tious 
atmoſphere which is p £7.11 eſteemed 
ſo unfavourable to evi.y brighter aficc- 
tion. 5 

It is upon one or «tier of theſe prin- 
cipies alone, that you can be willing to 
ſuſpend your own more important en- 


gagements, by attending to an account 


of mine. They have lately, indeed, 
been more dliverſified than uſual, and I 


have paſſed theſe three months in a con- 


tinual ſucceſſi on of new ſcenes. The 
moſt agreeable, as well as the fariheſt 
part of my progreſs, was to the ſeat of 
Hortenſius; and I am perſuaded you 


will not think my travels have been in 


vain, fince they afford me an opportu- 
nity of informing you, that our friend 
is in poſſeſſion of all that happineſs 
which I am ſure you wiſh him. It is 
probable, however, you have not yet 
heard that he owes the chief part of it to 
female merit; for his marriage was con- 


dluded even before thoſe friends, who 


are moſt frequently with him, had the 
leaſt fuſpicion of his intentions. But 
though he had ſome reaſons for conceal - 
ing his deſigns, he has none for being 
aſhamed of them now they are executed. 
I ſay not this from any haſty approba- 
tion, but as baving long known and eſ- 
teemed the lady whom he has choſen: 
and as there is a pleaſure in bringing 


two perſons of merit to the knowledge 


of cach other, w.l| you allow me, in the 
remainder of tus letter, to introduce 
her io your a7qu2:ntance? 


MAY 28, 1748. 

Hortenſia is of a good ſtature, and 
perfectly well proportioned; but one 
cannot tv properly tay her air is gentecl, 
as that it is pleaſing: for there is a cer- 
tain unaffected carele ſſneſs in her dreſt 
and mien, that wins by degrees rather 
man ſtrikes at firſt fight. If you were 
to look no farther than the upper part 
of her face, you would think her hand- 
ſome z were you only to examine the 
lower, you would immmediately pro- 
nav” ce the reverſe; yet there is ſome- 
ing in her eyes, which, without any 
pretence to be called fine, gives ſuch an 
agreeable livelineſs to her whole coun - 
tenance, that you ſcarce obſerve, or 
ſoon forget, all her features are not re- 
gular. Her converſation is rather chear- 
ful than gay, and more inſtructive than 
ſprightly. Bu; the principal and moſt 
diſtinguiſhed faculties of her mind are 
her memory and her judgment, both 
which ſhe poſſeſſes in a far higher degree 
than one uſually finds even in perſons 
of our {:x. She has read moſt of che 
capital authors both in French and Eng- 
liſh; but her chief and favourite com- 
panions of that kind have lain among 
the hittorical and dramatic writers. 
There is hardly a remark able event in 
antient or modern ſtory, of which ſhe 
cannot give a very clear and judicious 
account; as ſhe is equally well verſed in 
all the principal characters and incidents 
of the moſt approved ſtage-compoli- 
tions. The mathematics is not wholly 
a ſtranger to her; and though ſhe did 
not think proper to purſue her inquiries 
of that kind to any great length, yet 
the very uncommon facility with which 
the entered into the reaſonings of that 
ſcience, plainly diſcovered the was ca- 
p_ of attaining a thorough know- 
edge of all it's moſt abſtruſe branches. 
Her taſte in performances of polite lite- 
rature is always juſt; and the is an ex- 
cellent critic, without knowing any thing 
of the artificial rules of that ſcience. Her 


| obſervations, therefore, upon ſubjects 


of that ſort, are ſo much the more to be 
relied wpon, as they are the pure and 
unbiafled diftates of nature and good- 

| tenſe. 
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higher grace and dignity. She enters 2 


ſenſe. Accoriingly, Hurten!tus, in the 
ſeveral pieces which, you know, he 
has pubii%4ed, conſtantiy had recon. - 
to her juctigmentz and I have often henna 
him upon thoſe occaſions .pply, wi a 
ſingular pleature, and with ©qm4l tint, 
what the tender Propertius 121's vi. his 
favourite Cynthia 


M. juwat in grem?s dag. f prcite, 
Aus ibis ct pit rs ſoript erb mea? 


Hæc ub; contig vint, ful. e wallets 


Fabula; nam, dinins jitdicey, tutus ers. 


But her uncomman ſtrength of un- 


derſtanding huis preterved hier from that 
fatal rock of ali female knowledge, the 
impertinent oſtentation cf it; and the 
thinks a reſerve in this article an ellen— 
tial part of that modeſty wh:ch is the 
ornament of her ſex, I have heard her 
ob{crve, that it is not in the acquired 
endowmen.s uf the female nund, as in 
the beauties of her perſon, wacre it may 
be ſufficicnt praiſe, perhaps, to follow 
_ thececampic of the virgin deſcribed by 
| Taſto, who 
Nr c:pre ſa: bellexze, e nen Ueſprſe. 


On the contruy, ſhe eſteems it a point 
of decency to throw a veil over the ſu- 
_ perior charms of her underſtanding; and 

if ever the diaws it aſide, you plainly 


perceive it is rather to gratify her good- 


nature than her. vanity leſs in compli- 


* * * * 
ance wien her own inclinatjons, than 


with thoſe of ler company. 
Hor ri fined fende and oxtenfive know- 
lese have not, however, railed her 
above the more neceſſary acquiſitions of 
mate ſcienen: they have only taught 


+ 
E. „iii tnat part of her character with 


* 


o all the domeſtic duties of her ſta- 
ton with the moſt conſummate kill 
and priidence. Her œconomical de— 
portment is calm and ſteady; and ſhe 
pretdes over her family like the Intelli- 
gen ce of ſome planctary ob. conduc. 
ing it in all it's proper directions with. 
ou? violence or diſturbed efforts. 

Theſe qualities, however conſidera- 
ble they might appear in a leſs ſhining 
character, are but under parts in Her. 
tenſia's: for it is from the virtues of her 
heart that ſhe derives her moſt irreſiſti- 
ble claim to eſteem and approbation. A 
con ſtant flow of uniform and unaffect- 
ed cheui tuinets gladdens her own breaſt, 
and enlivens that of every creature 
around her. Her behaviour under the 
injuries ſne has receive (for injuries 
even the blamcleis Hortenſia has le- 
ceivel) was with all the calm fortitude 
of the moſt heroic patience; as ſhe firm- 


ly relied, that Providence would either 


put an end to her misfortunes, or fu 

port her under them. And with that 
elevated hope ſhe ſeemed to feel fefs for 
herſelf, than for the unjuſt and inhuman 


author of her ſufferings, generouſly la- 


menting to fee one, ſo nearly related to 
her, ſtand condemned by that ſevereſt 
and moit ſignificant of ſentences, the 
united reproaches of the world and of 
his conſcience. | 

Thus, Palemon, I have given you a 
faithful copy of an excellent original: 
but whether you will join with me in 
thinking my pencil has been true to it's 
ſubject, mutt be left to ſome future op- 
portunity to determine. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


10 HORTENSIUS, 


11 ve you over the trentife you re- 

1 Conne ed to ne, w1ith attention 

gu concern. I was forry to find an 
anther, who ſcems fo weil qualified 10 
we th: cauſe of with, emplaying his 
talents in favour of whit appears to me 
a mon dangerous error. 1 have often 
wondered, indeed, at the policy of certain 
phil pliers of this caſt, who endeavour 
to a3 ancc rcligion by depreciating hu- 
man nature. Methizks it would be 


—— 


more for the intereſt of virtue, to repre- 


ſent her congeiial (as congemial the 


ſurely is) with our make, and agreeable 
to our untainted conſtitution of toui; to 
prove that every deviation from moral 
reuude is an oppoſition to our native 
bias, and contrary to thole characters 
of dignity which the Creator has univer- 
ſij!v 1mprefled upon the mind. This, 
at leift, was the principle which many of 
the antient philoſophers labourcd to in- 

culcatez 


" DECEMBER 10, 1730. 
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culcate; as there is not, vyerh-p3, any 
ſingle topic in ethics that might be urg- 
ed with more truth or greater ethcacy. 
It is upon this generous and exahed 
notion of our ſpecies, that one of tac 
nobleſt precepts of the exc-ltent Pytha- 
goras is founded: Harrer dg H. days 
that philoſopher) ao x0 & avroy, The 
firſt and leading diſpotition to engage us 
on the fide of virtue was, in that 1:ge's 
eſtimation, to picſerve above all things a 
conſtant reverence to our own mind, aad 
to dread nothing fo much as to offend 
againit it's native dignity. The inge- 
nious Mr. Norris, I remember, recom- 
mends this precept as one of the belt, 
perhaps, that was ever given to the world. 
May one not juſtly then be ſurpriſed to 
find it ſo ſeldum enforced in our modern 
ſyſtems of morality? To confels the 
truth, I am ſtrongly inclined to ſuſpect, 


that much of that general contempt of 
every manly principle, which to remark < 
avly diſtinguiſhes the prefent times, 
may funny be attributed to the humour 
of ditcurding this animating notion of 
our kind. It has been the faſhion to 
paint human nature in the harſheſt and 
molt unpleafing colours. Vet there is 
not, ſurely, any argument more likely 
to i: duce a man to act unworthily, than 
to perſunde him that he has nothing of 
innate worthineſs in his genuine diſpo- 
ſition; than to reaſon him out of every 
elevated notion of his own grandeur of 
{oul; and to deſtroy, in ſhort, every 
motive that might juſtly inſpire him 
wich a principle of ſelf reveretice ; that 
ſureſt wternal guard Haven feems to 
have aznel to the human virtues. 
Farewei. 1am, &c. 


LETTER xxXxXV. 


TO CLFORA., 


HOUGH it was not poliivle for 
me to celebrate with you, as ulvcl, 
that happy anniveriary which we have 
fo many reaſons to commemornte; yet T 
could not tuficr fo joytul a {i.val to 


paſs by me without a thouſand tender 


reflections. I took pl-aſure in tracing 
back that fiream to it's rite, which 1148 
coloured all my ſuceccding dave with 
happineſs; as my Clean, perhaps, was 
at that very inftaut runny over in ber 
own mind thoſe many moments of 
calm ſatisfaction which ihe has Uerived 
trom the fame ſource. 

My heart was fo entire; pf. ſſed 
with the ſentiments which this occanon 
ſuggeſted, that I found myleli rated 
into a tort of poetical enthufialſn; and I 
could not forbear exprefing in voto 


what I have often ſald in profe of the 


dear author of my moſt valuable enioye 
ments. As I imagined Teraminta 
would by this time be with ven, I nad 
a view to her harpſichord in the com- 
poſition; and I deſire you woutd let her 
know I hope ſhe will ſhew me, at my 
return, to what advantage the nit or- 
dinary numbers will appear, when judi- 
c:oufly accompanied with a fine voice 
and inſtrument. | 

I muſt not forget to tell vou, it was 


in your favourite grove, which we have 
ſo cen traveried 105 ether, that 1 in 
dulged mytelf in theſe p.calins revories ; 
as it was not, you are to tuprute, with- 
out having fir invokel the Gens of 
the place, and called ubun the Mules: 
in due form, that I bree cut in the 
ivHiowing rhapſedy. 


QODE Fon MUSIC, 


AIR I. 
TER JOE hag the chrelirg earth, ſwift. 
racing 


5 run, 


And thrice again, argund the ſung 
. 2 . 28 ' . | 
Since fit the * 9 18122 "PULL I's Witn ſacred 
van bo 


Sweet union! join'd us ind in hand. 
CHORUS. 

All Heowr, and eviry iri-tidly pow'r 

App the vow, ard 3iiz'd the hour. 


RECITATIVE., 
Wat the? in ſilence ſacred Eymen trod, 
Nor lyre proclaiza'd, nor gatland crown'd the 
God: 
Wheot to? nor fe aſt nor re: el dance was there, 
(Vin pomp ot jSy the happy well maꝝ ſpare !) 
Yet Love unic'gn'd, and conicious Honour 
Ie! 
The fpot!-{s virgin to the bridal bed; 
Riel the %% i d of all her liitle tore; 
Fer Wis wail ft e fair virtue's better dow r ? 
AIK 
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AIR II. 

Bleft with ſenſe, witli temper bleſt, 
Wiſdom o'er thy lips preſides; 
Virtue gnards thy gen'rous breaſt, 

Kindneſs all thy actions guides. 


AIR III. 
Ev'ry home- felt bliſs is mine, 
Ev'ry matron-grace is thine; 
Chaſte deportment, artleid mien, 
Converſe ſweet, and heart ference. 


Sinks my ſoul with gloomy pain ? 
See, the ſmiles ' — tis joy again: 
Swells a paſſion in my br-alt ? 

Hark, ſhe ſpeaks! and all is reſt, 


Oft as clouds my paths o'erſforead, — 
(Doubtful where my ſteps ſnould tread) 
She, with judgment's ſteady ray, 

Marks, and ſmooths, the better way. 


CHORUS. 
Chief among ten thouſand ſhe, 
Worthy, ſacred Hymen ! thee. 


While ſuch are the ſentiments which I 
entertain of my Cleora, ca I find mytelf 
obliged t6 he thus diffant from her, 
without the higheſt regret? The truch, 
believe me, is, though both the company 
and he ſcene wherein Lam engaged are 
extremely agreeable, yet I find a vacancy 
in my happineſs, which none but you 
can fill up. Surcly thoſe Who have re- 
_ commended theſe little ſeparations as 
neceſſary to revive the languor of the 
married ſtate, have ill under ſtood it's 
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moſt refined gratifications: there is no 
ſatiety in the mutual exchange of ten- 
der offices. 


There ſeems to have been a time, when 


a happineſs of this kind was conhidered 
as the higheſt glory, as well as the ſu- 
prem: blu{ſing of human life. I remem- 
ber, when I was in Italy, to have ſeen 
ſeveral conjugal inſcriptions upon the 
ſepvichral menuments of antient Rome, 
which, inſtead of running out into a 
ponipous panegyric vpon the virtues of 
the decraſed, mentivn.d ſingly, as the 
moſt iignificant of encomiums, how 
many vears the parties had lived toge- 
ther in full and uninterrupted harmony. 
The Romans, indeed, in this, as in ma- 
ny other inſtances, afford the moſt re- 
markable exampies; and it is an obſer- 
vation of one of their writers, that. not- 
withſtanding divorces might very eatily 
be obtained among them, their republic 
had ſubſiſted many centuries before there 
was a ſingle inſtance of that privilege 
ever having been exerted. Th 
Cleora, you fee, however unfaſhionable I 
may appear in the preſent generation, I 
might have been kept in countenance in 
a former, and hy thoſe too, who had as 
much true gallantry and good-ſenſe as 
one uſually meets with in this.—But 


ws, my 


affections which are founded in truth 
and nature ſtand not in need of any pre- 
cedent to ſupport them; and I eſteem it 
my honour no leſs than my happineſs, 
that I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


TO CLYTANDER., 


ID you im2gine I was really in 

earneſt when I talked of quitting 
* , and withdrawing from cafe gild- 
ed proſpects which ambition had once fo 
ſtrongly ſet in my view? But my vows, 
you ſce, are not in the number of thoſe 
which are made to be broken: for the 
retreat I had Jong meditated, is now, at 
Fatt, happily executed. To ſay tru.h, 
my triend, the longer I lived in the high 
ſcenes of action, the more I was con- 


vinced that nature had not formed me 


for bearing apart in them: and though 
T was once fo unexpe:ienced in the ways 
of the world as to believe I had talents, 
2s I was fure I had inclination, to ſerve 
my count: y, yet every day's converiation 


contributed to wean me by degrees from 
that flattering deluſion. 

How indeed could a man hope toren- 
der himſelf acceptable to the various 
parties which divide our nation, who 
profeſſes it as his principle, that there is 
no ſtriking wholly into the meaſures of 
any, without renouncing either one's 
ſenſe or one's integrity ? and yet, as the 
world is at preſent conſtituted, it is 


, ſcarce poſſible, I fear, to do any good 


in one's generation, (in public life I 
mean) without liſting under ſome or 
other of thoſe various banners, which 
diſtinguiſh the ſeveral corps in theſe our 
political warfares. To thofe, therefore, 
who may have curioſity enough to enter 

into 


into my concerne, and afk a reaſon for 
my quitting the town, 1 an{wer, in the 
wards of the hiſtorian, Cruitatis meien 
tedet figetque. But I am wandering 
from tue purpole of my letter, which 
was not ſo much to juſtif my retreat, 
as to incline you io follow me into it - 
tu follow me, I mean, as a viſitor only; 
for I love my country too well to cali 
you off from thoſe great lei vices you are 
capable of doing her. | 
J have pitched my tent upon a ſpot 
which I am perſuaded will not diſpleaſe 
you, My villa (if you will allow me 
to call by that fine name, what, in truth, 
is no better than a neat fai m-houſc) is 
ſituated upon a gentle rife, which com- 
mands a ſhort, though agrecatie view 
of about three miles in circumference, 
This is bounded on the north by a ridge 
of hills, which afford rac at once both a 
ſecure ſhelter and a beautiful proſpedt: for 
they are as well cultivated as the moſt 
fertile valleys. In the front of my 
houſe, which ſtands ſouth-eaſt, I have 
a view of the river that runs, at the di- 


* ſtance of ſomewhat leſs than a quarter of 


a mile, at the end of my grounds; and 
after making ſeveral windings and re- 
turns, ſeems to loſe itſelf at the foot 
of thoſe hills I juſt now mentioned. 
As for my garden, I am obliged to 
nature for it's chief beauties; having 
no other (except a ſmall ſpot which I 
have allotted for the purpoſes of my 
table) but what the fields and meadows 
afford. Theſe, however, I have em- 
belliſned with ſome care, having inter- 
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mixed among the hedges all the ſeveral 
forts of flowering ſhrubs. 

But I muſt not forget to mention 
what I look upon to be the prine;pal 


_ ornament of the place: as indeed I do 


not recollect to have ſeen an thing of 
the kind in cur Engliſh plantations. I 
have covered a ſmall ſpot with iterer; 

torts of ever-greens, many of which 
are of a ſpecies not very uſual in our 
country. This little plantation I have 
branched out into various labvrinth— 
waiks, which are all terminated by a 
{ma;! temple in the centre. I have a 


double advantage from this artificiu 


wood: for it not only affords me a 
very ſhady retreat in ſummer, hu!, as 
it is ſituated oppoſite to my library, 
ſupplies me in winter with a perinec- 
tive of the mot agrecable verdure ima- 
ginable, | 
What heightens my reliſh of this re- 
tirement, is the company of nv Cora; 4 
as indeed many of the beſt improve- 
ments I have made in it, are owing to 
hints which I have received from her 
exquiſite taſte and judgment. She will 
rejoice to receive you as her gueit here; 
and has given it me in charge to re- 
mind you, that you have promiſed to 
be ſo. As the bufineſs of parliament 
is now drawing to a concluſion, I may 
urge this to you without any impma- 
tion upon my patriotiſm; though at the 
ſame time, I mult add, I make a very 
conſiderable ſacrifice of private intereſt 
whenever I reſign you for the {fake of 


the public. Adicu, I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


TO HORTENSIUsS, 


A RE you aware, Hortenſius, how 
far I may miſlead you, when you 
are willing to reſign yourſelf to my 
guidance, through the regions of criti- 
ciſm? Remember, however, that I 
take the lead in theſe paths, not in con- 
fidence of my own -ſuperior knowledge 
of them, but in compiiance with a re- 


queſt, which I never yet knew how to 


refuſe. In ſhort, Hortenſius, I give 
you my ſentiments, becauſe it is my 
lentiments you require: but I give 
them at the ſame time rather as doubts 


than decifhons, 


After having thus acknowledged my 


inſufficieney ſor the office you have af 
ſigned me, I will venture ts confets that 
the poet who has gained over vour ap- 
probation, has been far leis ſuccefsful 
with mine. I have ever thought, Wil 
a very celebrated modern writer, tha: 


Le wets le mieux rempll, fa pits nell, perser, 
Ne peut pl.:ire 3 1 77. 9. Pereille en 

bleſ/ see. Bor Av. 
Thus, though I admit there is both 
wit in the railiery, and firength in the 
fentimems of your friend's moral ep 
tie, it by no means falls in with thot- 
notions J have formed to m1 iclt con- 


* ce rning 


—* 


corning the eſſential requiſites in compa» 
atons of this kind. He ſeeme, indied, 
to have widely deviated from the model 
he profeſſes to have had im view, and is 
no more like Heracs, than Hypcricn to 
a Satire, Eis deficiency in point of 
verhfication, not to mention his want 
of elegance in the general manner of 
his poem, is ſuffici-nt to deſtroy the 
pretended reſemblance. Nothing, in 
truth, can be more abſurd, than to 
write in poetieal meaſure, and yet neg- 
Jet harmony; as of ail the kinds of 
falſe ſtyle, that which is neither proſe 
nor verle, but F know not what inarti- 
ficial comhination of powerleſs words 
bordered with rhyme, is far, ſurely, the 
molt ir.ſufferab'c. 

But vou are of opinion, I perceive, 
(and it is an op.nion in which you are 
not ſingular) that a negligence of this 
kind may be milifted by the authority 
of the Roman atiriſt: yet lurely thoſe 
who entertain that notion, have not 
thoroughly attended eher to the pre- 
cepts or the practice of Horace, He has 
attributed, T confeſs, his ſatirical com- 
position to the inspiration of a certain 
Muſe, when he diſtinguiſnes by the 


title of the Mun pedeſiris: and it is 


this exprt on nich ſeems to have miſ- 
ted the generality of his imitators. But 
though he will not allow her to fly, he 
by no means intends the ſhould creep: 
on the contriry, it may be ſaid of the 
Muſe of Horace, às of the Eve of Mil- 
ton, that | 
Grace is in all her feps. 


That this was the idea which Horace 
him!-.t had of her, is evident, not only 
trom the general air which prevails in 
his Satires and Epiſtles, bat from ſcveral 
expreſs declarations which he lets fall 
in his progrets through them. Even 
when he ipeaks of her in his grea': 1 
fits of modetiy, and deicribes her as 
exhibited in his own moral writings, 
he particularly inhus upon the eale and 
harwony of ber invoiiens, Fhough he 
humb:y ditelaims, indeed, all preten- 
ons , the higher poriry, the acer ſhi- 
Titus et vis, as he calls it; lie repretents 
his iyle as being governed by tlic. n- 
fora certa inodojyro, ds fl wing with u 
certain regular au agreeatzle cadence. 
Accordingly, we nad im particularly 
condemning his pradeceſlor Lucilius for 
the diſſonaace of his numbers; and he 
profeiles to have made the experiment, 
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whether the ſame kind of moral ſuhjeRg 


might not be treated in more ſoft and 
eaſy meaſures: 


Quid vctat ct n. ſiret Lucili ſcript ligentes, 
Qgærere rum illus, num rerum dura negdrit 
Vi, ficuis natira magis ſudtes ct cuntes 
MUliis ? 6:4 
The truth is, a tuneful cadence is the 
ſingle prerogative of poetry which le 
etends to claim to his writings of this 
Lind : and fo far is he from thin king it 
uneſſential, that he acknowledges it 
as the only ſ-paration which diſtin- 
guiſhes them from proſe. If that were 
once to be broken down, and the muſ;. 
cal order of his words deftroyed, there 
would not, he tells us, be the lcaft ap- 
jearance of poetry remaining: 


Nin 


Invi nias et ia m d.sj ici membra pet. 


However, when he delivers himſelf in 
this humble ſtrain, he is not, you will 
obſerve, ſketching out à plan of this 
ſpecies of poetry in general; tut ſpeak. 
ing merely of his own perforiaances in 


particular, His demands 1iſe much 


higher, when he informs us what he 
expects of thoſe who would ſucceed in 
compoſitions of this moral kind. He 
then not only requires flowing numbers, 
but an expreſſion conciſe and unincum- 
bered; wit exerted with good breeding, 
and managed with reſerve; as upon 
ſome occaſions the ſentiments may be 
enforced with all the ſtrength of o- 
quence and poetry: and thoagh in dane 
parts the piece may appear with à more 
jerious and ſolemn caſt of colouring, 
vet upon the whole, he tel]s us, it mutt 
be lively and riant. This I take to be 
his meaning in the following paſſage; 


Ef brevitave pur, ut cusrat ſontentia, neu ſe 
Impediat verbis laſſas cnerantilus dates; 

Et jermene opus «ft meds t. fi. jape oc, 
Defendente wicem meds .ws at gu fret, 
Interdum urbani, parcentis Virbus atque 


# 


E xicnuantiis cas conſuls, 


Such, then, was the notion which Ho- 


race had of this kind of writing. And 
it there is any propriety in theſe his 


rules, if they are founded on the truth 
of talte and art; I fear the performance 
in queſtion, with numberleſs others of 
the fame ſtamp, (which have nut how- 
ever wanr:cd admirers) muſt inevitably 
ſtand condemned. The truth of it is, 
molt of the pieces which are uſually pro- 

duced 


tic 
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&nced upon this plan, rather give one 
an image of Lucilius, than of Horace: 
the authors of them ſeem to miſtake the 
awk ward negligence of the favourite of 
© cipio, for the caly air of the friend of 
Mcenas. 

You will ſtil] teil me, perhaps, that 
the example of Horace himſelf is an un- 
znſwerable objection tio the notion I 


have embraced ; as there are number- 


les lines in his Satires and Epiſtles, 
where the verſification is evidently neg- 
lected, But are you ſure, Hortenſius, 
tnat thoſe lines which found ſo unharmo- 
wins to a modern ear, had the ſame 
eff & upon a Roman one? For myſeif, 
ut jeail, I am much inclined to belicve 
the: contrary : and it ſeems highly in- 
credible, that he who had ventured to 
ccnture Lucilius for the uncouthneſs of 
his numbers, mould himſelf be notori- 
only guuty of the very fault againſt 
which he to ſtrongly exclaims. Moſt 
c:tain it is, that the delicacy of the an- 
tlents with reſpec to numbers, was far 
{ſuperior to any thing that modern taite 
can pretend to; and that they diſcover- 
e differences, which are to us ab{- 
lately inperce;ttble. To mention only 
one 1emarkable mſtance: A very an- 
tient writer has obſ:rved upon the fol- 
lowing verſe in Viighl— _ | 
Arma wirumqu? can, Trye gui primus ab 
OT |) 


that if inſtead of primus we were to pro- 
rounce it Prmes, (is being long, and as 
war:) the entire harmony of the line 
would be deſtroyed. But whoſe ear is 
now fo exquiſitely ſenſible, as to per- 
c:ive the diſtinction between thoſe two 
quantities? Some refinement of this 
kink might probably give mukc to 
thute lines in Horace, which now ſeem 
ſo untuncable. | 

in ſubiects of this nature it is not 
pollible, perhaps, to expreſs one's ideas 
in any very preciie and determinate 
manner. I will only therefore in ge- 
n-ral obſerve with reſpect to the requi- 
ſic ſtyle of theſe performances, that it 
coſts in a natural eaſe of expreſſion, 
an -legant familiarity of phraſe, which 
though formed of the moit uſual terms 
of langunge, has yet a grace and ener- 
gy no leis itr:king than that of a more 
cievated d' Gion. There is a certain 
lively colouring peculiar to compoti- 
tions in this way, which, without be- 
ing ſo bright and glowing as is necc!{- 
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ſary for the higher poctry, is neverthe- 
leſs equally removed from whatever 
appears harſh and diy. But particular 
inſtances will perhaps better illuſtrate 
my meaning, than any thing I can far. 
ther ſay to explain it. There is ſcarce 
a line in the Moral Epittles of Mr. 
Pope, which might not be produced for 
this purpole. I chule, however, to lay 
before you the following veries, not 
as preferring them to many others which 
might be quote! from that inimitable 
ſatiriſt; but as they afford me an op- 
portunity of comparing them with a 
verſion of the ſame original lines, of 
which they are an imitation; and, by 
that means, of ſhewing you at one view 
what I conceive is, and is not, in the 
true manner of Horace: | 


Peace is my deer delight — nat Fleury's 
more; 

But touch me, and no miner fo ſore: 

Whor'er offends, at ſome unlucky time, 

Slides into verſe, and hitches in a rhyme; 


Sacred to ridicule his whole lite long, 


And th: ſad burden of ſome meriy longs 


I will refer you to your own memory 
for the Latin paſiage, from whence Mr. 
Pope has taken the general hint of theſe 
verſes; and coment mytcit with adding 
a tranſlation of the lines {rum Horace by 
another hand: | 


Behold me blameleis bard, how fond of 
peace! | 

But he who hurts me {nay, I will be heard) 

Had better take a lion by the beard 

His eyes ſhall weep the folly of his t.ngue, 

By laughing cron ds in ruzfu} baliad lung. 


There is u ſtrergth and ſpirit in the for- 
mer of theſe paſſages, and a flatneis and 
langnor in the latter, which cannot iail 
of being diſcovered. by every reader of 
the leaſt delicacy of diſcernment; and 
yet the words which compoſe them both, 
are equally founding and ſignificant. 
The rules then, which I mult naw men- 
tioned from Horace, wiil point out the 
real cauie of the different effects which 
theſe two paſſuges produce in our minds; 
as the paſſages thentlelves will ſerve to 
confirm the truth and fuſtice of the 
rules. In the lines from Mr. Pope, 
one of the principal beauties will be 
foun1 to conſiſt in the mortneſs of the 
expretiongz whereas the ſentiments ja 
the other are too much encumbered wich 
words. Thus, for inſtance, 


Peace is my dear delight, 
G2 is 
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is pleaſing, becauſe it is conciſe; as 
heholu me dlameteſy bard, how fond of peace! 
is, in com pariſaen ot the former, the 
Dt rid las oaerantia aures.. Another 
diüingniching pertection in the aeg ; 
ot Horace, is that jpirit of gaiety which 
be nas diluted through thete lines, rat 
to mention thoſe hap. y, though tami- 
har, images of Sting into veric, and 
bitching in a rayme; which can never be 
ſufficiently admired. But the tranflator, 
on the contrary, has catt too terious an 
aw cover his numbers, and a; PpCars with 
a emotion and carnetinels that dilap- 
points the force of his {ate : 
| Nav, 1 un be heaid, 


LETTER 


OUR ailmircd poet. I remember, 
tomewhere mes it down as Aa 
CLAxX1M, that 
The proper ſtudy of n is man. 


There cannct, indeed, be a more uſe- 
fal, nor, one ſhould imagine, a more 
ta. y ſcience: ſo m any % "he of this 
kind are every moment forcing them- 
{cives upon our obſervation, that it ſhould 
{cem ſcarce poſſible not to be well ac- 
* ainted with the various turns and diſ- 
p.fitions of the human heart. And vet 
tete art fo few who are realiy adepts in 
tuts tic, that to ſay of a man, Fe 
bags th: æberid, is generally eltcemed 
3 cempliment of the molt figuitcant 
Kind. | 
The reaſon, perhaps, of the general 

ignorance which prevails in this fort of 
know] ge, may ariſc from our judging 
too much by univerſal Pri: ciples. 
Whe.cas there is a wonderful difpurity 
ni mankind, and numberleſs characters 
t Klit winch cannot properly be reduced 
to any reg! ular ana nel ſtandard. Mon- 
eur Puichal obſerves, that the greater 
ingnent any man polleſſes, the more 
ori ials he will diicern among ins ſpe- 
cies; 45 it is the remark of Sir William 
Tee wat no nation under the ſun 
abounds with 10 many as our OW 1, 
Tu arch, if 1 remember right, is of 
024100, that there isa wider difference 
butwecn | e dt vacant? t our own kind, 
tna 3 hat 18 cbieiv able betecen creatures 
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mi ent ling! e out abundant materials! 


has the mien of · a man in a paſſion; and 
His eyes Mall weep the folly of his tongue; 


thoych 4 good line in itſelf, is much ton 
folmu and tragicil for the unditturbel 
„leasen 117 6 H- ace. 

But I need voti enter more —_—y 
into au Examination of theſe putlies 


= He genere 1 antes | have thrown cut in 


118 lte will {nie to (how yo Sher 
in T1 und i NC the uc manner or Mpc 
conliits . "And Atte all, 8811 Ms Men 
no meg he SING „than acued, by 
rules Ci unt. It = what rue ge "713415 (un 
only extente, aul juſt tale Alone dil 
cover. I am, Ke. 


SAME. 
Norra 7, 2770. 


. of a ſeparate order, while Montaigne 


(who 1 ems to n ve xnown human na- 
ture perfectly well) tuproſes the diſtancd 
to be iti more remote, and aſſerts that 
the diitinciion is ninch ooater between 
man and man, than between man and 
beaſt. 
The comic writers have nat, I 3 
taken 41 the ativantuge they might of th 
ft direrſiy of DEE: in 3 1 
race. A judic:ous obſerver of the word 


45 1 


rid:cule, vw rithout having recour te to th 
vorn-out characters which are fer ever 
returning upon the flare. If T were ac- 
qu anted vrich any genius in this claſs ot 
Writers, I think 1 could furniſh him 
with an 6119134), which, if artfully rc- 


Pre: fented and connected with proper in- 


cidents, might be very ſucceſfsfully ! 


trod ced into comedy. The perion 1 


have in view is my neighbour Stilotes. 
Itilotes in his you: h was eteemed eto 
have good ſenſe and a tolerable taſte fo 
letters; as be gained fume reputation a: 
the univeriity in the excrciics uſual 2 * 
thut place. But as toon as he was free 
from the reſtraint of tutors, the natuz! 
reſtleſſneis of his temper broke cut, and 
he has never, from that time to this, ap- 
P. cd hb for half an hour t together 
to any ſingle purſcit, IIe is extremely 
active in his diſpoſition; but his whole 
lite is one inceſſant whirl of trifles. He 


15 ies, perhaps, with a full intent ot 


amuſng himſelf all the morning with hi- 


gun; 
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gun; but before he has got half the 
length of a field, he recolieas that he 
owes a viſit, which he mult inſtantly 
pay: accorungly his horie is faddled, 
and he lets out. But in his way he re- 
members that he has not given proper 
oiders about ſuch a flower, and he muſt 
biojutcly rcturn, or the whole oronomy 
\ his nw tery will be ruined, 1 has, in 
whatever action you nad him cagaged, 
Fou may be {ure it is the very reverſe of 
„hat he propotel, Yet with all thus 
quicknls of tranttion and vivacity of 
ipirits, he is fo indolent in every thing 


_wirich has the air of buſineſs, that he is 


at lent two or three months Ictore he 
een verfaade himiclf to open any letter 
bw Fecelves :; and from the fame ditpoli- 
tien, he has ſuffered the divid:nds of 
his ſtocks to run on fer many years 


without receiving a ſhilling of the inte- 


red. drilotes is poſſeſled of an eſtate in 
Doretfhire, but that being the place 
lire his chief buſineſs lies, he chuſcs 
conttantly to reſide with a fren ] near 
London. This perſon ſubmits to his 


humour and his company, in hopes that 
Stilotes will conſider him in his will; 
but it is more than poſſible, that he will 
never endure the fatigue ct figrang one. 
However, having here evcry thing pro- 
vided for him but clothes and pocket- 
money, he lives perfectly to his ſatis- 
14% Kion, in hall employment without any 
ical buſingis; and white thoſe who look 
after his cifate take care to tupply him 
v 1th fulhcient to anſwer thote two arti- 
cles, lic is entirely unconcerned as to all 
the reſt: though, when he is difhoied to 
201-ar more than ordinarily importam, 
he will gravely harangue upon the ro- 
guery of ſtewards, and comolain that 
his rents will ſcarce maintain hun in 
power and hot half the partridge ſcaſon. 
In mor, Stiletes 18 one of the moit ex- 
traord nary compounds of indolence nt 
activity that I ever met with; and as 1 
know vou have a take for curiviities, I 
prejent vo: with his character as a rarity 
that muits a place in vour co:icction, 
Adieu. I am, &c. 


LETTER xxxXX. 


TO PHIDIPPUS, 


3 IS well, my friend, that the age 


of transfoimiition is no more: 
etherwite I ſhould tremble for your ſe- 
vere attack 1pon the Mules, and expect 
to ſre the ſtory of your metamorphoſis 
-mbelliſh the poctical miracles of ſome 
modern Ovid. But it is long tince the 
{ae of the Picrides has gained any credit 
in the world, and you may now, in full 
lecuriiy, contemn the divinities of Par- 
naſſus, and ſpeak irreverentiv of the 


daughters of Jove himſelf. You fee, 


zcvertheleſs, how highly the antients 
conceived of them, when they tavs re- 
preſented them as the offspring of the 
zreat father of Gods and men. You 
reiect, I know, this article of the hca- 
then crecd: but I may venture, how- 
ever, to ail-rt, that philoſophy will con- 
firm what fable has thus invented, and 
that the Muſes are, in 1trit truth, of 
heavenly extraction. | 

The charms of the fine arts are, in- 
deed, literally derived from the Author 
of all nature, and founded in the origi- 
nal frame and conſtitution of the human 
mind. Accordingly, the genera] prin- 


ciples of e are common to our wheie 
ſpecics, and ariſe from that internal ſenſe 
of brauty which every man, in ſome de- 
gree at leait, evi-lently poſſeſſes. No 
rational mind can be to whelly void of 
all perceptions of this fort, as to be ca- 
pable of conteinplatiyg the various ob- 
jects that ſurround him with one equal 
coldneſs and indifference. There are 
-citain forms which mult neceſſarily fill 
the toul with agrecable ideas; and the is 
inſtantly determined in her approbation 
of them, previous to all reaſonings con- 
cerning their uſe and convenience. It is 
upon theſe general principles, that what 
is called fin: taſte in the arts is founded; 
and conſequently is by no means ſo pre- 
carious and unſettled an idea as you 
chuſe to deſe ibe it. The truth is, taſte 
is nothing more than this univerſal ſenſe 
of beauty, rendered more exquiſite by 


genius, and more correct by cultiva- 


tion: and it is from the ſimple and ori- 
ginal ideas of this ſort, that the mind 
learns to form her judgment of the 
higher and more complex kinds. Ac- 
cordingly, the whole circle of the 1mi- 
55 tative 
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eaiive and oratorical arts is governed by 
tlie ſame general rules of criticiu; aud 
to proce the certainty of theſe with re- 
ſpect ſo ang one of them, is to eſta- 
blijh their validity with regard to all 
the reſt. Iwill therefore conſider the 
eriter ion of taſte in reiaticn only w fine 
wriung. | 

E..ch ſpecies of compoſition has it's 
diſtinct perf. ions: and it would require 
a much larger compals than a let er af- 
fords, to prove their reſpective beauties 
to be derived from truth and nature; 
and conſequently reducible to a regular 
and preciie ſtandard, I will only men- 
tion therefore thoſe general properties 
which are «fſential to tem all, and 
without which they mult necetlarily be 
defective in their teviral kinds. Theſe, 
I think, may de comprehended under 
uniformity in the deſign, variety and re- 


ſemblance in the metaphors and ſimili- 


tudes, together with propriety and har- 
mony in the diction. Now ſome or all 


of theſe qualities conſtantly attend our 


ideas cf beuutv, and neceflarily raiſe 
that agrecab!c purception of the mind, 
in what objec wever they appeir. The 


charms ot fine compoktion taen, are fo 


zur from exiſting only in the heated ima- 
gination of an entiuirniſtic admmner, that 
tizey reſult from the conſtitution of Na- 
ture herlelf. And perhaps the princi— 
ples of criticifin arc as certain and in- 


diſputable, even as thoſe of the mathe- 


matics. Thus, for initance, that order 
25 pre ferable to confuſion, that harmony 
is more pleaſing than diflonance, with 
tome few other axioms upon which the 
icience is built; are truths which ſtrike 
at once upon the mind with the ſame 
force of conviction, as that the whole is 
greater than any of it's parts, or, that 
if from equals you take away equals, 
the remainder will be equal. And in 


both caſes, the propoſitions which reſt. 


upon theſe plain and obvious maxims, 
ſeem equally capable of the fame evi- 
dence of demonſtration. 

But as every intellectual as well as 
animal faculty is improved and ſtrength- 
t ned by exerciſe, the more the ſoul exerts 
this her internal ſenſe of beauty upon 
any particular object, the more ſhe will 
enlarge and refine her reliſh of that pe- 
culiar ſpecies, For this reaſon the works 
of thoſe great maſters, whoſe perform - 
ances have been long and generally ad- 
mired, ſupply a farther criterion of fine 


taſte, equally fixed and certain as that 


which is immediately derived from Na- 
ture herſelf. Tue truth is, fine writing 
is only ti. art of raiſmg agreeable ſen. 
ſatious of the intellectual kind; and 
therefore, as by ex mining thoſe origi- 
nal forms winch are adapted to awaken 
this perception in the mind, we Jean 
what tholc qualities are which conttitute 
beauty in zumal; ſo by obſerving the 
pecnl ar contt;.uction of thoſe compofi— 
tions of gens which have always plenf- 
ed, we periect our idea of fine writing 
in particui2r. It is this united appro- 
bation, in perſons of different ages and 
of various characters and Jangoages, that 
Longinus has made the teſt of the true 
ſublime; ard he might with equal jul- 
tice have extended the ſame criterion to 
all the inferior excellencies of elegant 
compotition. Thus the defcrence paid 
to the performanccs of ihe great maiters 
of antiquity, is fixed upon juſt and ſolid 
reaſons: it is not becauſe Ariitotle ard 
Horace have given us the rules of ctiti- 
ciſm, that we tubmit to their authority; 
it is becauſe thoſe rules are derived from 
works winch have been diſtinguifhed by 
the uninterrupted admiration of all the 
more 1m roved part of mankind from 
their earlieſt appenrance down to this 
preſent hour. For whatever, through 4 
long ſcrics of ages, has been univerlally 
eltwred us beautiful, cannot but be con- 
formable to our juſt and natural ideas of 
beauty. | 

The oppoſition, however, which ſome- 
times divides the opinions of thoſe whoſe 
judgments may be ſuppottd equal and 
perfect, is urged as a powerf: } olieftion 
ag inſt the reality of a fixed <avon of 
ciniciſm: it is 2 proof, you think, that 
after all which can be {aud of fine taſte, 
it muſt ultimatezy be reſolved: into the 


p<culiar reliſh of each individual. But 


this diverſity of ſentiments will not, of 
itſelf, deſtroy the evidence of the crite- 
rion; fnce the ſame effect may be pro- 
duced by numherleis other cautes. A 
thouſand accidental cirt umſtances may 
concur in counteracting the force of the 
rule, even allowing it to be ever ſo fixed 
and invariable, when left in it's free and 
uninfluenced ſtate. Not to mention that 
falie bias which party or perſonal diſ- 
like may fix upon the mind, the moſt 


unp:eudiced critic will find it difficult 


to diſengage himſelf entirely from thoſe 
partial affectiens in favour of particular 
beauties, to which either the general 
courſe of luis ſtudies, or the — 

| | cal 


caſt of his temper, may have rendered 
him moſt ſenſible. But as perfection in 
any works of genius reſults from the 
united beauty and propriety of it's ſeve- 
ral diſtinct parts, and as it is impoſſible 
that any human compoſition ſhould poſ- 
ſels all thoſe qualities in their higheſt 
and molt ſovereigr, degree; the mind, 
when ſhe pronounces judgment upon 
any piece of this ſort, is apt to decide of 
it's merit, as thoſe circumſtances which 
the moſt admires, either prevail or are 
deficient. Thus, for inſtance, the excel- 
lency of the Roman maiters in painting, 
coniifls in beauty of deſign, noblenels 
of attitude, and delicacy of expreſſion ; 
but the charms of good colouring are 
wanting. On the contrary, tne Vene- 
tian ſchool is faid to have neglected de- 
ſign a little too much; but at the tame 
tune has been more attentive to the grace 
and harmony of well-diſpoſed lights and 


Q 


* 
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ſhades. Now it will be admitted by all 
admirers of this noble art, that no corn - 
poſition of the pencil can be perfect, 
where either of theſe qualities are ab- 
ſent; yet the moſt accompliſhed juilge 
may be ſo particularly ſtruck with one 
or other of theſe excellencies, in pre- 
ference to the reſt, as to be influenced in 
his cenſure or applauſe of the whole 
tablature, by the predominancy or defi- 
ciency of his favourite beauty. Some- 
thing of this kind (where the mcane: 
prejudices do not operate) is ever, I am 
perſuaded, the occaſion of that diverſay 
of ſentences which we occafionally hear 
pronounced by the moſt improve judges, 
on the ſame piece. But this only ſhews, 
that much caution 1s neceſſary to give a 
fine tale it's full and unobſtructed ef- 
fect; not that it is in itſtlt unccrtain 
and precarious. I am, &c. 


LETTER: XL. 


TO PALAMEDES, 


2 OUR reſolution to decline thoſe 


overtures of acquaintance which 


Mezentius, it {c<ms, has lately made to 
dou, is agreeable to the refined princi- 
ples which have ever influenced your 


conduct. A man of your elegant no- 


tions of integrity will obſerve the ſame 
aclicacy with relpect to his companions, 
as Cælar did with regard to his wife, 
and refaſe all commerce with perſons 


even but of ſuſpected honour. It would 


not, indeed, be doing juttice to Mezen- 
tius, to repreſent him in that number: 
for though his hypocrity has preſerved 
to him tome few friends, and his im- 


menſe wealth draws after him many fol- 


lowers, the world in general are by no 
neans divided in their ſentiments con- 
cerning him. 

Ent, whilſt you can have his picture 

f:vin ſo many better hands, why are you 
_ «(cfirous of ſeeing it by mine? Ir 1s a 
painful employment to contemplate hu- 
man nature in it's deformities ; as there 
15 nothing, perhaps, more difficult than 
to execute a portrait of the characteriſti- 
cal kind with ſtrength and ſpirit. How- 
ever, ſince yon have aſſigned me the taſk, 
I do not think myſelf at liberty to refuſe 
it; eſpecially as it is your intereſt to ſe 
him delineated in his true farm. 


Merentius, with the deſigns and ge- 
tifice of a Catiline, affects the Inicgiity 
and patriotiſm of a Cato. Liberty, jul- 
tice, and honour, are words which he 
knows perfectly well how to apply with 
addreſs; and having them always ready 
upon proper occaſions, he conceals the 
blackeſt purpoſes under the faircit ap- 
Fer void, as in truth he as, 
of every worthy principle, he has too 
much policy not to pretend to the na- 


bleſt; weil knowing, that countcrt.4 
virtues are the molt ſucceſsful vices. It 
1s by arts of this Kind, that, not- 
withitanding he has ſhewn himſelf un- 
reltrained by the moſt ſacred engage- 
ments of ſociety, and uninfluenced bv 
the moſt tender affections of nature, lie 
bas {ill been able to retain ſome degree of 
credlit in the world: for he never ſacri- 
fices his honour to his intereſt, that he 
does nat, in ſome leſs conſiderable, bus 
more open inſtance, make 2 conceſſion 
of his intereſt to his honour; and thus, 


while he ſinks his character on one fd, 


very artfully raiſes it on the other. Ac- 


cordingly, under pretence of the moſt 
ſcrupulons delicacy of conſcience, he 


lately reſigned a poſt which he held ur- 
der my Lord Godolphin; when at the 
ſame time he was endeavouring, by th 

mol 


is 


1 
moſt ſhamsteſs artifices and evaſions, to 
deceive and defraud a friend of nine 
in one of the moſt ſolemn and. nnpor- 
tant tranſact ions that can paſs between 
min and man. hey, 

But will you not ſuſpect that I am 
deſcribing a phantom of my own ima- 
gination, when T tell you after this, that 
he has erected himſelf into a reformer of 
manners, and is fo injudiciouſly oihci- 
ous as to draw the-enquiry of the world 
upon his own morals by attempting to 
expoſe the deſects of others. A man 
who ventures publicly to point out the 
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dlemiſhes of his contemporaries, ſnbuld 
at leaſt be free from any uncommon 
ſtain himſelf, and have nothing remark. 
ably dark in the complexion of his own 
private character. But Mezentiue, not 
ſatisfied with being vitious, has at length 
determined to he ridiculous; and attic 
having wretchedly ſquandered his youth 
and his patrimony in riot ard diſſolute- 
neſs, is contemptibly miſpending his old 
a qe in meatu ing impotent ſyllables, and 
dealing out pointlels abuſe. Farewel. 
I am, &c. 


LETLER ALL 


TO ONO Res. 


HAT havghty Sachariſſa has 

put vou out of humour with 

her whole fex? for it is {ome diſappoint- 
ment, I ſuſpect, of the tender kind, that 
has thus ſharpened the edge of your ſa- 
tire, and pointed it's invective againſt 
the fairer half of our ſpecies. You 
were mot miſtaken, however, when you 
ſuppoſed 1 ſhould prove no con vert 10 
your doctrine; but rité un as an advo- 
cate, where I profeis my {elf an admirer. 
I am not, tis true, allogether of old 
Montaigne's opinion, that the ſouls of 
both ſexes ſont jettex, as he exprelics it, 
en meſine moves: on the contrary, I 
am willing enough to join with you in 
think ing, that they may be wrought off 


from diſterent models. Let the e 


may be equally perfect, though it ſnculd 
be allowed that they are eſlentially dif- 
ferent. Naturc, i is certain, has traced 
out a ſeparaic coute, of action for the 
two ſexes; and us they are appointed to 
diftin& offices of life, it is not improba- 
- ble that there may be ſonething diſtintt 
likewiſe in the frame at their nunds; 
that there may be a kind of ſex in the 
very ſoul. 

I cannot therefore but wonder, that 
Plato ſhould have thought it reaton- 


able to admit them int equal ſhare. 


of the dignities and offices of his ima- 
ginary commonwealth; and that the 
wildom of the antient Egyptians ſhouid 
*have' ſo ſtrangely inverted the evident 
intentions of Providence, as to confine 
the men to domeſtic affairs, wilt the 
women, it is ſaid, were engaged abroad 


in the active and laborious ſcenes of bu- | 


| MARCH 10, 1738. 
fines. Hiſtorv, it mutt be owned, will 
ſupply ſome few temale inſtances of 1! 
the moit maſculine virtues: but appear- 
ances of that extraordinary kind are too 
uncommon to ſupport the notion of + 
general equality in the natural powers 
of their minds, 

Thus much, however, ſeems evident, 
that there are certain moral boundaries 


winch nature has drawn between the two 


ſexes, and that neither of them can paſs 
over the limits of the other, withou! 
equally deviating from the beauty and 
decorum of their reſpective ch racters. 
Boadicea in armour is, to me atleaſt, as 
extravagant a fight, as Achilles in pct- 
ticoats. 

In determining, therefore, the compa- 
rative merit of the two ſexes, it is no de- 
rogation from female excellency, that it 
differs in kind from that which diſtin- 
guiſhes the male part of our ſpecies, 


And if in general it ſhall be found (what, 


upon an partial enquiry, T believe, 
will moſt ce rtainly be found) that wo- 
men fi up their appointed cucle of ac- 
tion with greaigr reg ularitv and dignity, 
than men; the claim of preference can- 
not juſtly be Jecii-d in our favour, In 
the pru'ential and economica] parts of 
Fire, 4 thipk it undeniable that they rife 
far above us. Ar {if true tortitnde of. 
men is beſt di covered by a chearful re- 
ſignation to the meaſures of Providence. 
we mall not. find reaſon, peri dos, to 
claim that i uſt ſingular of th ':yman 


virtues as bur peculiar privilege. T|-cre 


are numbers of the other fex, wh, fron 
the natural delicacy of their cont#itu- 
: tion, 


eren . „„ &4 „00 „ 
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tute the princi 


tion, JS through one continued ſcene 
of ſuffering, from their cradles to their 
with a firmneſs of reſolution that 
would deſerve fo. ſtatues to be 
erected to their memories, if heroiſm 
were not eſtimated more by the ſplendor 
than the merit of actions. | 
But whatever real difference there may 
be between the moral or intellectual 
powers of the male and female mind; 
nature does not ſeem to have marked the 
diſtinction ſo ftrongly as our vanity is 
willing to imagine: and after all, per- 
haps, education will be found to conſti- 
pal ſuperiority. It muſt 
be acknowledged, at leaſt, that in this 
article we have every advantage over the 
lofter ſex, that art and induſtry can poſ- 


ſibly ſecure to us. The molt animating 


examples of Greece and Rome are ſet 
before us, as early as we are capable of 


any obſervation; and the nobleſt compo- 


ſitions of the antients are given into our 
hands, almoſt as ſoon as we have ſtrength 
to hold them: while the employments of 
the other ſex, at the ſame period of life, 
are generally the reverſe o « every thing 
that can open and enlarge their minds, 
or fill them with juſt and rational no- 
tions. The truth of it is, female edu- 
cation is ſo much worſe than none, as it 
is better to leave the mind to it's natu- 
ral and uninſtructed ſuggeſtions, than to 
lead it into falſe purſuits, and contra& 
it's views, by turning them upon the 
loweſt and moſt trifling objects. We 
ſeem, indeed, by the manner in which 


we ſuffer the youth of that ſex to be 


trained, to con ſider women agreeably to 
the opinion of certain Mahometan doc- 
tors, and treat them as if we believed 
they have no ſouls: why elſe are they 
Bred only and completed to the taſte 

Of luſtful appeterce, to fing, to dance, 


To dreſs, and truule the tongue, and roll the 


This ſtrange negleQ of cultivating the 


female mind, can hardly be allowed as 


HILST yon , in 
W turning over the records of paſl 
ages, and tracing our conſtitution from 


it's ciſe, through all it's ſeveral periods; 
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LETTER XII. 


TO PALEMON. 


$3 


policy, when it is confidered how 
mnch the intereſt of ſociety is concerned 
in the reitude of their underſtandinge. 
moſt fuſceprible The frongeſ jmpeel 
Oo - 
ſions, is neceſſarily under female direc- 
tion; as there are few inſtances, 
in which that ſex is not one of the ſe- 
cret ſprings which regulates the maſt 
i nt movements of private or pub 
lic tranſactiona. What Cato obſerved 
of his countrymen, is in one reſpe& true 
of every nation under thefun—* The 
Romans, ſaid he, © govern the world, 
but it is the women that govern the 
, r * a cer - 
tain Cato o acquaint- 
— 225 
inſult a ſecond time that innocence he has 
ſo often injured: for I will tell him an- 
other maxim as true as the former, 
That there are_circumflances where no 
woman has power enough to controul a 
man of ſpirit. 
If it be true, then, (as true beyond all 
venture it is) that female influence 
is thus extenſive; nothing, certainly, can 
be of more importance, than to give it a 
proper tendency, by the aſſiſtance of a 
well-dire&ed education. Far am I from 
recommending any pts to render 
women learned; yet ſurely it is neceſſary 
they ſhould be raiſed above ignorance. 
Such a general tincture of the moſt uſe- 
— 2 — -ay — free the mind 
vu udices, a it a re- 
liſh for the — exerciſe Fires pow - 
ers, * juſtly enter into the plan 
of female erudition. That ſex might 
be taught to turn the courſe of their re- 
flections into a proper and advantageous 
channel, without any danger of render- 
ing them 400 elevated for the feminine 
duties of life. In a word, I would have 
them conſidered as deſigned by Provi- 
dence for uſe as well as ſhew, and train- 


K -waaos 


creatures. Adieu. 
I am, be. 


MAY 5, 1746. 

J ſometimes amuſe myſelf with review- 
ing certain annals of an humbler kind, 
and conſidering the various turns and-re- 
volutions that have happened in the ſen- 
H timents 
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timents and affections of thoſe with whom 
T have been moft connected. A hiſtory of 
this ſort is noi, indeedl, ſo ſtriking as that 
which exhibits kings and herves to our 
wew; but may it not be contemplated, 
Palemon, with more private advantage? 
Mcthinks we ſhouid ſcarce be lo im- 
bitter ed againſt thoſe who differ from 
us in principle or practice, were we often- 
er to reflect how frequently we have 
varied from ourſelves in both thoſe arti- 
cles. It was but yeſterday that Lucius, 
whom I once knew a very zealous advo- 
cate for the moit comroverted points of 
faith, was arguirg with equal warmth 
and vehemence on the principles of 
Deiſm; as Batbillus, who ſet out in the 
world a cool infide!, has lately drawn 
up one of the mcſt piaukble defences of 
the myſtie devotees, that, perhaps, was 
ever written. The truth is, a man muſt 
either have paſſed his whole life without 

refleQing. or his thoughts muſt have 
run in a very limited channel, who has 
not often experienced many remarkable 
revolutions of the mind. 

The fame kind of inconſtancy is ob- 
ſervable in our purſaits of happineſs as 
well as truth. Thus our friend Curio, 
whom we both remember in the former 
= of his life, enamovred of every fair 
face. he met, and enjoying every woman 


he could purchaſe, has at laſt collected 
this diffufrve flame into a ſingle point, and 
could not be tempted to commit an infi. 
delity to his marriage vow, though a 
form as beautiful as the Venus of Apel. 
les was to court his- embrac-: Mhilſt 
Apemanthes, on the other hand, who 
was the moſt ſober and domettic man 1 
ever knew tili he Joſt his wife, com- 
menced a rake at five aud forty, and is 


no for ever in a tavern or a ſtew. 


Who kacws, Palemoa, whether even 
this humour of moralizing, which, as 
you often tell ne, ſo ſtrongly marks my 


character, may not wear out in time, 


and be ſucceeded by a brighter and 
more lively vcin? Wo !nows but I ma 

court again ite miltieſs I have forſaken, 
and die at laſt in the arms of ambition? 
Clcora, at leait, who frequently rallies 
me upon tnat {ever of my youth, affures 
me I am only in the intermiſſion of a fit, 
which will certainly return. But though 
there may be fome excuſe, perhaps, in 
exchanging our tollies or our errors, 
there can be none in reſuming thoſe we 
have once happily quitted: for-furely he 
muſt he a very injudicious ſportſman, 
who can be tempted to heat over thoſe 
fields again which have ever diſappointed 
him of his game. Farcwel. 
: I am, &c, 


LETTER XLII. 


TO EUPHRONIUS. 


'T is a pretty obſervation, which 1 
have ſomewhere met, That the moſt 
pleaſing of all harmony ariſcs from the 
enſure of a fingl- perion, when mixed 
with the gentrai applauſes of the world. 
I almoſt ſuſpect, therefore, that you are 
conſidering the intereſt ot your admire 
author, when you call upon me for my 
farther objections 10 his performance: 
and are for joining me, perhaps, to the 
number of thote who advance his repu- 
tation, by oppofing ir. The truth, 
however; is, vou could not have.chofen 
3 critic (if a critic I might venture to 
call my elf) who has 4 higher eſteem for 
all the compoſitions of Mr. Pope: as 
nadecd. I lupk upon every thing that 
eumes from his bands, with the fame 
_ degree of veneration as if it were con- 
{erated - by | antiquity. Nevertheleſs, 


though I gueatly revere his judg:nent, I 
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cannot abſolutely renounce my own; 
and ſince ſome have been hold enough to 
advance, that den the Sacred Writings 
themſelves do not always ſpeak the lan- 
guage of the Spirit; I may have leave to 
tuſpeR of the poets what has been aſ- 
ſerted of the prophets, and ſuppoſe that 


their pens are not, at all ſeaſons, under 


the guidance of inſpiration. But as 
there is ſomething extremely ungrateful 
to the mind, in dwelling upon thoſe lit- 
He ſpots that neceſſarily attend the luſ- 
tre of all human merit; you muſt allow 
me io join his beautics with his imper- 
feftions, and admire with rapture after 
having condemned with regret. *© - 

There is a certain modern figure of 


A 


ſſuling tn poetry have called the diminiſb- 


ing. This; to far as it relates to words 


only, conſiſts in debabrg-a great iden, 
by 


ech, which the mrs of The art of 


rern 


"I 3 * 


LY * >. 1 y__ had bond W 


expreſſing it in a term of meaner im- 
mo Mr. Pope has himſelf now and 
then fallen into this kind of the profound, 
which he has with ſuch uncommon wit 
and ſpirit expoſed in thc writings of 
others. Thus Agamemnon, afdrefling 
himſelf to Menelaus and Ulyſſes, aſks— 
« And can you,chiefs, without a bluſh, ſurvey 
Whole rro2ps before you, lab ring in the 

6 f ray? ö x B. iv. 
So likewiſe Pandarus, ſpeaking of Dio- 
med, who is performing the utmoſt ef- 
forts of heroiſm in the field of battle, 


ſays— 


g me guardian of the ſkies, 
© Involyv'd in clouds, protects him in K fray. 
J. 235. 


But what would you think, Euphro- 
nius, were you to hear of the impervi- 
© ons foam, and rough waves of a 


« brook?” Would it not put you in mind 


of that droll thought of the ingenious 
Dr. Young, in one of his epiſtles toour 
author, where he talks of a puddle iz a 
ferm yet, by thus confounding the 
properties of the higheſt objects with 
thoſe of the loweſt, Mr. Pope has turn 
ed one of the moſt pleaſing ſimiles in the 
whole Iliad, into downright burleſque 


As when ſome ſimple ſwain his cot forſakes, 
And wide thro' fens an unknown journey 
takes; | 

If chance a ſwelling brook his paſſage ſtay, 
And f.am impervious croſs the wand'rer's 
1 

Confus d he ſtops, a length of country paſt, 
Eyes the rough waves, and tir d, returns at 
e ; V. 734- 


This ſwelling brook, however, of Mr- 
Pope, is in Homer a rapid river, ruſh- 
ing with violence into the ſea— 

Zinn m wxupow Worajue anrads Wophovrr. 
V. 598. 
It is one of the effential requiſites of 

an epic poem, and indeed of every other 

kind of ſerious poetry, that the ſty le be 
raiſed above common language; as no- 
thing takes off ſo much from that ſo- 
lemnity of diction, from which the poet 
ought never to depart, as idioms of a 


vulgar. and familiar caſt. - Mr. Pope 


has ſometimes negle&ed this important 
tule, but moſt frequently in the intro- 
duction of his ſpeeches. To mention 


cly a few inſtances. 


marked in the lines I juſt now uns 
| 


- #irdodionars three, bY 


That done, to Phenix Ajaz gave the ſign. | 
» , ix. 166 

With that ſtern Ajax his long Pt 

With that the venerable warrior roſe. "_ 


| X. 1 50. 
With that they ftepp'd aſide, &c. 1 


*. 415. 
whereas Homer generally prefaces his 
{ſpeeches with a dignity of phraſe, that 
calls up the attention of the reader to 
what is going to be uttered. Milton 
has very happily copied his manner in 
this particular, as in many others; and 
though he often falls into a flatneſs of 
expreſſion, he has never once, I think, 
committed that error upon occaſions of 
this kind. He uſually uſhers in his ha- 
rangues with ſomething characteriſtical 
of the ſpeaker, or that points out ſome 
remarkable circumſtance of his preſent 
ſituation, in the following manner: 

Satan, with bold words 
Breaking the horrid filence, thus began. . 

i. 82. 

Him thus anſwer'd ſoon his bold compeer. 


i. 126. 
He ended frowning: | 
On the other fide urroſe 
Belial, 


And with perſuaſive accents thus began. 

If you compare the effect which an in- 
troduction of this deſcriptive fort has 
upon the mind, with thoſe Jow and un- 
awakening expreſſions which I hare 


from our Engliſh Iliad; you will not, 
perhaps, conſider my objection as al- 
her without foundation. - | 

All oppoſition of ideas ſhould be care« 
fully avoided in a poem of this kind, 
as unbecoming the gravity of the heroic 
Muſe. But does not Mr. Pope ſome - 
times ſacrifice ſimplicity - to falſe orna- 
ment, and loſe the majeſty.of Homer in 
the affectations of Ovid? Of this fort a 
ſevere critic would, perhaps, efteem his 


calling an army marching with ſpears 


ere, a noi g iron wood: | 
Such and ſo thick th* embattled ſquadrons 


With ſpears erect, a ming iron weed. 
There ſeems alſo to be an inconſiſtency 
in the · two parts of this deſcription; for 
the troops are repreſented as ftanding 
ſtill, at the fame time that the circum- 
ſtance mentioned of the ſpears, ſhould 
rather imply (as indeed the truth is) that 
| H 2 wbey 
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they were in motion. But if the tranſ- 
Jator had been faithful to his author in 
ibis paſſage, neither of theſe objections 
could have been raiſed: for in Homer 
It i | 

2 uniα⁰ν⁰,ẽ˖ KOT) parayſs; 

Kartal, anten Tf xa tyntet WEPpiRUIEt, 

, | Iv. 280. 

Is there not likewiſe ſome me — 
to a pun, in thoſe upbraiding lines wh 
Hettor addreſſes to Paris? 

For thee great IMñon's guardian hernesfall, 
Tin heaps of dead alone defend the wall.” 


Mr. Pope at leaſt deſerts his guide, in 
order to give us this coneeitof dead men 
defending a town; for the original could 
not poilibly lead him into it. Homer, 
with a plainneſs ſuitable to the occaſion, 


only tells us 
4. Ker Shui mips eu, al vi Tux®-, 
Magrafparves. | | Vi. 327. 


Teucer, in the eighth hook, aims a 
dart at Hector, which, miſting it's way, 
ſlew Gorythio; upon which we are told 
Another ſhaft the raging archer threw; 
That other ſhaft with erring fury flew. 
{From Hector Phevus turn'd the flying 
_ ©. nwound) | | 

Yet fell not dry or guilr/eſs to the ground. 
A fling wound is a thought exactly in 
the {pirit of Ovid; but highly unworthy 
of Pope as well as of Homer: and, in- 
deed, there is not the leaſt foundation 
for it in the original, But whatdo you 
think of the ſhaft that fell 4% or guilt- 
eſs? where, you ſee, one figurative 
epithet is added as explanatory of tle 


other. The doubling of epithets, with- 


out raiſing the idea, is not allowable in 
compoſitions ci any kind; but leaſt of 
all in poetry. It is, ſays Quinctilian, 
as it every common ſoldier in an army 
+. wereto be attended with a valet; you 
enereaſe your number without adding 
* to your ſtren £ 
a Bt if it be cy to croud epithets 
of the ſame import one upon the other; 
it is much more ſo to employ ſuch as 
call off the attention from the principal 
idea to be raiſed, and turn it upon little 
or foreign circumſtances. When Eneas 
5s v.:unded by Ty dides, Homer de- 
ſeribes Venus as conducting him through 
be thickett tumult of the enemy, and 


canveying him from the field of battle. 


But while we are following the hero 


with our whole concern, and trembling 
for the danger which ſurrounds him on 
all fides; Mr. Pope leads us of from 
our anxiety for ZEneas, by an uninte- 
reſting epithet relating to the ſtructure 
of thoſe inſtruments of death, which 
were every where flying about him; and 
we are coldly informed, that the darts 
were feathered: 


Safe thro* the ruſhing horſe and fearber'4 


flight 
Of ſounding ſhafts, ſhe bears him thro” the 
fight. V. 393. 


But as his epithets ſometimes debaſe 
the general image to be railed; ſo they 
now and then adorn them with a falle 
brilliancy. Thus, ſpeaking of a perſon 
flain by an arrow, he calls it a pointed 
death, iv. 607. Deſcribing another who 
was atiacked by numbers at once, he 
tells u : 


"0 grove of lances glitter d at his breaft.* 
| iv 621. 


And repreſenting a foreſt on fire, he 


ſays 


In _— heaps the grove's old honours 
© fall, | | 
And one refolgent ruin levels all. 
I X. 201. 
But one of the moſt unpardonable in- 
ſtances of this kind is, where he relates 
the death of Hypſenor, a perſon who, 


it ſeems, exerciſed the ſacerdotal office, 


On his broad ſhoulder fell the forceful * 


brand, 


The ncegiancing downward lopt bis holy | 


OY: 


hand, 3 (| 
And fiain'd with ſacred blood the bluſp- | 
ing ſand. ; By * 


To take the force of this epithet, we 


muſt juppoſe that the redneſs which ap- 


peared upon the · ſund on this occaſion, 
was an effect of it's bluſhing to find it- - 


ſelf ſtained with the blood of ſo ſacred : 
perſon: than which there cannot be a 
more forced and unnatural thought. It 
puts me in mind of a paſſage in a French 
dramatic writer, who has jormed a play 
5 the ſtory of Pyramvs and Thiſbe. 


he hapleſs maid, addreſſing herſelf to 


the dagger, which lies by the ſide of her 
lover, breaks out into the following ex- 


clamation 1 | 
© Ab! wici le poignard qui du ſung de ſen 
maitre . dd. a a 
S. ſeuilli lacbemem : en rougit Ie traitre.” 
g Boileav, 
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Boileau, taking notice of theſe lines, ob- 
ſerves, Toutes les glaces du Nord 
ze jon! pas, à mon ſens, plus froides que 
ceite pense. But of the two poets, I 
know not whether Mr. Pope is not moſt 
to be condemned: for whatever ſhame 
the poignard might take to itſelf, for 
being concerned in the murder of the 
lover; it is certain that the ſand had not 
the leaſt ſhare in the death of the prieſt. 
The antient critics have inſiſted much 
upon propriety of language; and, in- 
deed, one may with great juſtice ſay 
whar the inſulted Job does to his imper- 
tinent friends, Hoa ſurcible are right 
avordsl The truth is, though the ſen- 
_ timent mutt always ſupport the expreſ- 
fon, yet the expreſſion mult give grace 
and efficacy to the ſentiment; and the 
ſam: thought ſhall frequently be admired 
or condemned, according to the merit 
of the particular phraſe in which it is 
conveye:l. For this reaſon J. Cæſar, 
in a treatiſe which he wrote concerning 
the Latin language, calls a judicious 
choice of words, the origin of eloquence : 
as indeeil neither oratory nor poetry can 
be raiſed to any degree of perfection, 
where this their principal root is neglect - 
ed. In this art Virgil particularly ex- 
cels; and it is the inimitable grace of 
his words (as Mr. Dryden ſomewhere 
juſtly obſerves) wherein that beauty 
| — conſiſts, which gives ſo in- 
expreſſible a pleaſure to him who beſt 
_ underſtands their force. No man was 
ever a more ſkilful maſter of this pow- 
erful art than Mr. Pope; as he has, 
upon ſeveral occaſions throughout this 
tranſlation, raiſed and dignified his ſtyle 
with certain antiquated words and 
raſes, that are moſt wonderfully ſo- 
lemn and majeſtic. I cannot, however, 
forbear mentioning an inſtance, where 
be has yed an obſolete term leſs 
happily, I think, than is his 
cuſtom. It occurs in ſome lines which 
I juſt now quoted for another purpoſe : 


© On his broad ſhoulder fell the forceful 


brand, © * | 
« Thence glancing downward lopt his holy 
| A 5 105. 


Brand is ſometimes uſed by Spenſer for 
a [word; and in that ſenſe it is here in- 
troduced. But as we ftill retain this 
word in a different application, it will 
always be improper to adopt it in it's an- 
tiquated meaning, becauſe it muſt ne- 


cellarily occaſion ambiguity: an error in 


ST- 
ſtyle of all others the moſt to be wroiday.. 
Accordingly, every reader of the lines I 
have quoted, muſt take up an idea very 
different from that which the in- 
tends, and which he will carry on with 
him, till he arrives at the middle of the 
ſecond verſe. And if he happens to be 
unacquainted with the language of ow 
old wiiters, when he comes to 


| Lt his holz hand. 

be will be loſt in a confuſion of images, 
and have abſolutely no idea remaining. 
There is another uncommon elegance 
in the management of words, which re- 
quies a very ſingular turn of genius, 
and great delicacy of judgment to at- 
rain. As the art I juſt before mentioned, 
turns upon employing antiquated words 
with force and propriety; ſo this con- 
fiſts in giving the grace of novelty to the 
received and current terms of a lan- 
guage, by applying them in a new and 
unexpected manner: | 
Dixeris egregiè, notum ſ6 callida verbum 
2 — | | . 
The great caution, however, to be ob- 
ſerved in any aitempt of this kind, is ſo 
judiciouſly to connect the expreſſions, as 
to remove doubt concerning the 
ſignification in which they are deſigned: 
for as perſpicuity is the end and ſupreme 


_ excellency of writing, there cannot be a 


more fatal objection to an author's ſtyle, 
than that it ſtands in need of a commen- 
tator. But will not this lie 
againſt the following verſe? 


Next artf! Phereclus untimely fell. V. 75. 


The word artfad is here taken out of it's 
appropriated acceptation, in order to ex- 


preſs 


eg Niger emiparo daR warre 
But however allowable it may be (as in- 
deed it is not only allowable, but grace- 
ful) to raiſe a word above it's ordi 
import, when the callida junctura (as 
Horace calls it) determines at once the 
ſenſe in which it is uſed: yet it ſhould 
never be caſt ſo far back from it's cuſ- 
tomary meaning, as to ſtand for an idea 
which has no relation to what it implies, 
init's primary and natural tare. This 
would be introducing uncertainty and 
confuſion into a language, and turning 
every ſentence into a riddle. Accord. 
ingly, after we have travelled os through 
| the 
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the ſeveral ſncceeding lines in this paſ- 
ſage, we are obliged to change the idea 
with which we ſet out; and find, at laft, 
that by the artful Phereclus we are to 
underſtand, not what we at firſt appre- 
bend, a man of cunning and deſign ; 
but one who is ſkilled in the mechanical 
arts. : 

It is with a liberty of the ſame un- 
ſucceſsful kind, that Mr. Pope has ren- 
dered 


Tov- orie Wportims Auxaove; 3 
. 19 


Stern Lycaon's warlike rate begun. 


I know nag whar fignre of ſpeech the 
whole race of a man can denote his next 
immediate deſcendant: and I fear, no 
ſynecdoche can acquit this expreſſion of 
nonſenſe. The truth is, whoever ven- 
tures to ſtrike out of the common road, 


mult be more than ordinarily careful, or 


he will probably loſe bis war. 

This reminds me of a paſſage or two, 
where our poet has been extremely in- 
jurious to the ſenſe of his author, and 
made- him talk a language which he 
never uſes; the language, I mean, of 
abſardity. In the ſixth Iliad, Agamem- 
non aſſures Menclaus— | 
| FS erat; 

miu 6Zanohurt, axndero, vi. 60. 
But in Mr. Pope's verſion, that chief tells 
his brother— | 

Illion ſhall periſh whole and Bury all. 


Perhaps it may he over- nice to remark, 


that as the deſtruction of Troy is firtt 
mentioned, it has a little the appearance 

of nonſenſe to wil” eee of her 
burying her ſons. However, the latter 
part. of this verſe cirectly comradifts the 


original: for Agamemnon is fo far from 


aſſerting that Ilion ſhould bury all her 
inhabitants, that he pronounces poß- 
tively, they ſhonld not be buried at all: 
a calamity, in the opinion of the an- 
tienes, of all others the moſt terrible. 


But poſſibly the error may lie in the 


imer, not in the poet; and perhaps the 
se originally ſtood thu P 
non ſhall periſh whole, znbary'd, all. 
If fo, both my objections vaniſh: and 
thoſe who are, converſant with the preſs, 
will not think this ſnppoſition improba- 


dle; fince much mere unlikely naizkes 


often happen by the careleſſneſs of com- 
poſrtors. | 
But though I am willing to make all 
the allowance poſſihle to an author, who 
raiſes our admiration tov often not to 
have a right to the utmoſt candour, 
wherever he fails; yet I can find no ex- 
cuſe for an unaccountable abſurdity he 
has fallen into in tranflating a paſſage 
of the tenth book. Diomed and Ulyſſes, 
taking advantage of the night, ſet out 
in order to view the Trojan camp. In 
their way they meet- with Dolon, who 
is going from thence to the Grecian, 
an errand of the fame kind. After 
having ſeized this unfortunate adven- 
turer, and examined him concerning 
the firuation and deſigns of the enemy; 
Diomed draws his ſword, and ſtrikes off 


Dolon's head, in the very inſtant that 


he is ſupplicating for mercy: 
oe d' apa Tv yt kap xomow Spur. 

| X. 457. 
Mr. Pope has turned this into a moſt 
extraordinary miracle, by aſſuring us 
that the head ſpoke after it had quitted 
the body : 


The head yet ſpeaking, mutrer d as it fell. 


This puts me in mind of a wonder of the 
ſame kind in the Fairy Queen, where 
Corflambo is repreſented as blaſpheming, 
after his head had been ſtruck off by 
Prince Arthur: 
He ſmote at him with all his might and 
main 
So furiouſly, that, ere be wiſt, he found 
His head before him tumbling on thc 
— ground, 
The whites his babbling tongue did yet blaſ- 


pheme, | 
Ana curs'd his God, that did him fo con- 
found. Book iv. 3. 


But Corflambo was the ſon of a giante!s, 


and could conquer whole kingdoms by. 


only looking at them. We may, per- 
haps, therefore allow him to talk, when 


every other man muſt be ſilent: whereas 


there is nothing in the hiſtory of poor 
Dolon, that can give him the leaſt pre- 


tenee t6 this fingular privilege. The 


truth is, Mr. Pope ſeems to have been 


led into this- blunder by Scaliger, who 
| has given the fame ſenſe to the verſe, 


2nd then with great wiſdom and gravity 


obſerves, faſſum off a  pidmidne caput 
avulſum lag poſſe. © 
Tue ol pteating picture in the —_ 
Iliad, 
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Iliad, is, I think, the parting of Hector 
and Andromache: and our excellent 
tranſlator has, in general, very ſucceſs- 
fully copied it. But in ſome places he 
ſcems not to have touched it with that 
delicacy of pencil, which graces the ori- 
ginal; as he has entirely loſt the beauty 
of one of the figures. Hector is repre- 
ſented as extending his arms to embrace 
the little Aſtyanax, who being terrified 
with the unuſual appearance of a man 
in armour, throws himſelf back upon 
his nurſe's breaſt, and falls into tears. 
But though the hero and his ſon were 
deſigned to draw our principal attention, 
Homer intended likewiſe that we ſhould 
caſt a glance towards the nurſe. Ac- 
cordingly, he does not mark her out 
merely by the name of her office ; but 
adds an epithet to ſhew that ſhe makes 
no inconſiderable figure in the piece: 
he does not fimply call her 7:49, but 
e:F xvi rin. This circumſtance Mr. 
Pope has entirely overlooked: 


Nc t:Twy, M Tao; opt Far paige; Exlup. 

AJ de mai wpo; wehr £:Govoio THnvng 

Exaorbn av, walpsy qu o aTvxIcy 

Tepencag xaMuov Te, it; noper emTI2X ailnv, = 

Atiyov am axps!aTn; voila voncag 

Ex F eyiMarot TaTyp Y QiAogy dat cel 
feninp. | RO 

Auris aro xpaTo; xopul' tihero aides; 
ExTap, | 

Ka Thy y na rail nat ti x. Wajpavows ar, 

| vi. 466. 

Thus having ſaid, th' jlluſtrious chief of 
Troy | 

Stretch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely 
boy 5 

The babe clung crying to his nurſe's breaſt. 

Scar'd by the dazzling helm and nodding 
creſt: 

With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil'd, 

And Hector hafled to rclieve his child: 

The glirt ring terrors from his head un- 
p : | 


„ Noindag ing helmet on 
7 grou 8 ; a | 


I was going to object to the glitteri 

terrors, in the laſt line but one: but 1 
have already taken notice of theſe little 
affected expreſſions, where the ſubſtan- 


tive is ſet at variance with it's attribute. 


It is the obſervation. of QuinRilian, 
that no ever excelled Hamer in the 
ſublimity with which he treats great ſub; 
jedts, or in the delicacy. and propriety 


be always diſcovers in the management 
of mall ones. There is 2 paſſage in 


the ninth Iliad, which will juſtifythe 
truth of the latter of theſe obſervations. 
When Achilles receives Ajax and Ulyſ- 
ſes in his tent, who were ſent to him in 
the name ef Agememnon, in order to 
2 with him to return to the 
lomer gives a very minute account of 
the entertainment which was 
for them upon that, occaſion. It is im- 
poſſible, perhaps, in modern language, 
to preſerve the ſame dignity in defcrip- 
tions of this kind, which ſo conſiderably 
raiſes the original: and indeed Mr. Pope 
warns his readers not to expect much 
beauty in the picture. However, a 
tranſlator ſhould be careful not to throw 
in any additional circumſtances, which 
may lower and debaſe the piece; which 
Mr. Pope has, in his verſion of the 
— line: | 
Tlup de Mrverriabng Tay tya, te chto⸗ Sg. 
IX. 211. 
Mean = Patroclus ſtueats, the fire to 
rate. 
Own the truth, Euphronius: does not 
this give you the idea of a greaſy cook 
at a kitchen fire? whereas nothing 
of this kind is ſuggeſted in the ori- 
ginal. On the contrary, the epithet 
«redo; ſeems to have been added by Ho- 
mer, in order to reconcile us to the 
meanneſs of the action, by reminding 
us of the high character of the perſon 
who is engaged in it; and, as Mr. Ad- 
diton obſerves of Virgil's huſbandman, 
that he toſſes about his dung with an 
air of gracetulneſs;* one may, with 
the ſame truth, ſay of Homer's hero, 
that he lights his fire with an air of dig- 


nity. Ro | 8 

i intended to have cloſed theſe hafiy 
objections, with laying before you ſome 
of thoſe paſſages, where Mr. Pope ſeenit 


to have equalled, or excelled his origi- 


nal. But I perceive 1 have already ex 
tended my letter beyond 'a reaſonable 
limit: I will reſerve therefore that more 
pleaſing, as weli as much eaſier taſk, to 
ſome future occaſion. In the mean time, 
I defire you will look upon thoſe re- 
marks, not as proceeding from a ſpirit - 
of cavil, (than which I know not any 
more truly contemptible) but as, an in- 
ſtance of my having read'your favourite 
poet with that attention, which his on 
unequalled merit, and your judicious 
recommendation, molt deſervedly claim. 
I am, &c, R W 


LE T- 


RY 
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LETTER XIIV. 


TO PALAMEDES. 


1 fince I faw you, to wiſh myſelf in 
land where all things are forgotten; 
at leaſt, that I did not live in the me- 
mory of certain reſtleſs mortals of your 
acquaintarce, who are viſitors by profeſ- 
fron. The misfortune is, no retirement 
is ſo remote, nor ſanctuary fo ſacred, 
as to afford a protection from their im- 
pertinence; and though one were to fly 
to the deſart, and take refuge in the 
cells of ſaints and hermits, one ſhould 
be alarmed with their unmeaning voice, 
crying even in the wilderneſs. They 
ſpread themſelves, in truth, over the 
whole face of the land, and lay wafte 
the faireſt hours of converſation. For 
my own part, (to ſpeak of them in a 
ftxle ſnitable to their taſte and talents) 
I look upon them, not as paying viſits, 
but <14tations; and am never obliged to 
g:ve audience to one of this ſpecies, 
21at I do not confider myſelf as under a 
*udgment for theſe numberleſs hours 
winch I have ſpent in vam. If theſe 
tons and dawghters of idleneſs and folly 
would be aded to enter into an ex- 
rh>five ſociety among themſelves, the 
eit of the world might poſſeſs their mo- 


175 had . a thouſand times 


APRIL 18, 1739. 
ments unmoleſted: but nothing leſs will 
ſatisfy them than opening a general 
commerce, and ſailing into every port 
where choice or chance may drive them. 
Were we to live, indeed, to the years of 
the Antediluvians, one might afford to 
reſign ſome part of one s on time, in 
charitable relief of the unſuſſerable 
weight of theirs; but fince the days of 
man are ſhrunk in! 2 fox hafty revolue 
nens of the fun, Whole after: 

much too conſiderable a facrifice. w be 
offered up to tame civility. What heigh- 
tens the contempt of this character, is, 


that they who have ſo much of the torm, 


have always leaſt of the power of friend- 
ſhip: and though they will craze their 
chariot wheels (as Milton exprefſcs it) 
to deſtroy ycur repoſe; they would not 


drive half the length of a fireetto aſſut 


your diſtreſs. | 

It was owing to an interruption from 
one of theſe obſequious intruders, that 
I was prevented keeping my engagement 
with you yeſterday; and you muſt in- 
dulge me in this diſcharge of my in- 
veRtive againſt the ridiculous occaſion of 
ſo morti:Fing a diſappointment. Adicu. 


I am, &c. 


- LETTER me. 


ro be abt to fuppreſs my acknow- 
1 i:4gments of the — ow I re- 
ceived irom your approbation, were to 
fhew that I do _— 
poſſible to value the praiſe judi- 
jon as one ought, and be fileat 
under it's influence? I can with ftrit 
truth ſay of you what a Greck poet did 
ef Plato, who, reading his performance to 
= circle where that great philoſopher was 
preſent, ard finding himſelf deſerted at 
jength by all the reſt of the company, 
eried out—* I will neverthe- 
© Jets, tor Plato is himſelf an audience. 
True fame, indeed, is no more in the 
get than in the poſſeſſion of numbers, 


TO HORTENSIUS, 


war , 1747. 
as it is only in the diſpoſal of the wiſe 
and the impartial. But if both thoſe 
ahfications muſt c-ncur to give va- 


 lidity to a vote of this kind, how little 


reaſon has aa author to be either depreſſed 
or elated by general cenſure or applauſe? 

The triumphs of genius are not like 
thoſe of ancient heroiſm, . where the 


meaneſt captive made a of the 
pomp, as well as the nobleit. It is not 


the multitude, but the dignity of thoſe 
that compoſe her followers, that can add 
any thing to her real glory; and a ſingle 
attendant may. often render her more 
truly illuſtrious, than a whole train of 
common admirers, I am ſure, 9 leall, 

; T have 
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T have no ambition of dra after me ſhall alva s conſider n fin poſſeſſion 
vulgar acclamations; and 1 ie I have of the 2 » I am, &c, 


the happineſs to enjoy your applauſe, Þ 


. 
— 


LETTER XLVI. 


To CLYTANDER, th 


ann * AK 
ou * never forget thing, Sang 4 even for . 
"- can tell me, I dare ſay, ob- 
ſervation kü, That of all the — 


10 


+ 


; ; 
8 
ab 


2. 
15 
1 
[ . 
8 


f 
: 


1 ties, in which 

: ſociety is more 

icio: Whatever elſe is 
this writer of your and happineſs of 
ployed. To drole upon be deri 


religion of a 
; facred and inviolable of 


hien my letters) that to endeavour to 

leſſen that veneration which is due to 
the religious inſtitutions of a nation, 
when they neither run counter to any of 
the great lines of morality, nor oppaſe 1 
the natural ri ghts of mankind, is a fore 

of zeal which | I know not by what 


au ly . | 
ckin 


geſt hold of ſociety, and 
 anoniprlngas deftroy the _ —__ 
_of human ſecurity, Far am I | 
ro, thi theſe is no other; or — 2 —— — — 2 
the notas of u moral ſenſe is a vain and in Ita * 
groundleſs hypotheſu But wonderfully 2 — 9 practiſe both 
limited — —— in obedience 4 f * 
loſophere be, who i _ 
2 do vf virtue is N 1 

cient to — the generality ef. 2 — influenced by u es rea- 
kind through the paths. of moral duties, ſoning, nor captivated . by the naked 
aud f thew of 2 farther charms of virtues. on thejcontrary,, no- 
and more guide. A ſenſe of thing ſeems more evident than that the 
bonour, likewiſe, where it operates in lity of mankind muſt be 

ire true and genuine vigour," 18, I con- dy ſenſible objects; .muſt be wrought 
feſs, a moſt noble and powerful princi- 2 n by their hopes and fears. And 
— —— —— Poa; 


religion, is to throw open the 
on: it is to leave the ho- 
to the injurious inroads 6 of 
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LETTER XLIV. 


TO PALAMEDES. 


Have had occaſion a thouſand times 

1 fince I faw you, to wiſh myſelf in 
the land where all things are forgotten; 
at leaft, that I did not live in the me- 
mory of certain reſtleſs mortals of your 
acquaintance, who are viſitors by profeſ- 
fron. The misfortune is, no retirement 
is ſo remote, nor ſanftuary fo ſacred, 
as to afford a protection from their 1m- 
ptitinence; and though one were to fly 
to the deſart, and take refuge in the 
cells of ſaints and hermits, one ſhould 
he abhumed with their unmeaning voice, 
crying even in the wilderneſs. They 
feu cad themſelves, in truth, over the 
whole face of the land, and lay wafte 
the faireſt hours of converſation. For 
my own part, (to ſpeak of them in a 
nole ſuſtable to their taſte and talents) 
look upon them, not as paying viſits, 
but <1 tations; and am never obliged to 
£:ve audience to one of this ſpecies, 
nat I do not confider myſelf as under a 
 1dgment for thoſe numberleſs hours 
„nich I have ſpent in vain. If theſe 
ꝛons and dawghters of idlencſs and folly 
would be perſuaded to enter into an ex- 
haſive ſociety among themſelves, the 
ed of the world might poſſeſs their mo- 


APRIL 18, 1739, 
ments unmoleſted: but nothing lefs will 
ſatisfy them than opening a general 
commerce, and ſailing into every port 
where choice or chance may drive them. 


Were we tolive, indeed, to the years of 
the Antediluvians, one might afford to 


reſign ſome of one's own time, in 
charitable relief of the unfufferable 


weight of ' theirs; but fince the days 7 


man are ſhrunk *2*- e, hal-, revolye 
Gone of the- fun, who wers 
much too conſiderable a facrifice w he 
offered up to tame civility. What keigh- 
tens the contempt of this character, is, 
that they who have ſo much oſ the torm, 
have always leaſt of the power of friend - 
ſhip: and though they will craze therr 
chariot wheels (as Milton exprefſc< i.) 
to deſtroy y=ur repoſe; the » would not 
drive half the length of à ſtreet to aſſiſt 
your diſtreſs. 

It was owing to an interruption fruin 


one of theſe obſequious intruders, that 


I was prevented keeping my engagement 
with you yeſter day; and vou muſt in- 
dulge me in this diſcharge of my in- 
vective againſt the ridiculous occaſion of 
ſo morti:ying a diſappointment. Adicu. 
I am, &c. | 


LETTER XLV. 


TO HORTENSIUS, 


| O be able to ſuppreſs my acknow- 

ledgmenis of the pleaſure I re- 
ceived irom your approbation, were to 
me that I do not deſerve it; for is it 
poſſible to value the praiſe of the judi- 
cious as one ought, and yet be ſilent 
under it's influence? I can with ſtrict 
ꝛruth ſay of you wl. at a Greck poet did 
ef Plato, who, reading his performance to 
= circle where that great philoſopher was 
preſent, aud finding himſelf deſerted at 
jenzth by all the rett of the company, 
eried our—* I will d, neverthe- 


„Jets, jor Plato is himſelf an audience.” 
True fame, indeed, is no more in the 
gt than in the poſſeſſion of numbers, 


may , 1747. 
as it is only in the diſpoſal of the wiſe 
and the impartial. But if both thoſe 
quahifications muſt c--ncur to give va- 
lidity to a vote of this kind, how little 
reaſon has aa author to be either depreſſed 
or ela ted by general cenſure or applauic? 

The triumphs of genius are not like 
thoſe of ancient heroiſm, where the 
meaneſt captive made a of the 
pomp, as well as the nobleſt. It is not 
the multitude, but the dignity of tho!e 
that compoſe her foliowers, that can add 
any thing to her real glory; and a ſingle 
attendant may often render her more 
truly illuſtrious, than a whole train cf 
common admirers, I am ſure, 4 leal!, 
| have 


* 
** ac. r 1 pP ming m_— 7 an mißgs A 


religion of a country 


is indeed upon 


/ 
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T have no ambition of drawing after me 
vulgar acclamations; and whilſt I have 


the happineſs to enjoy your applauſe, I 


ſhall always conſider myſelf in poſſeſſion 
of the truſt Fame. Ada. I a, &e. 


J * 


LETTER XLVI. 


TO CLYTANDER, EY $6785. 


Vo who une Gare tig. 

can tell me, I dare ſay, ſe ob- 
ſervation it is, That of all the actions of 
our life gothing is more uncommon, than 


to laugh or cry with a good grace. But 
_ though i caunotrecalieR the author, 1 


ſhall-always retain his maxim; as, in- 
deed, every day's occurrences ſuggeſt the 


truth of it to my mind. I had particu- 


larty an occaſion to ſre one part of it ve- 
rified in the treatiſe I · herewith return 


you: for never, ſurely, was mirth more 


— directed, than that which 
this writer of your acquaintance has em- 
ployed. To drole upon the eſtabliſhed 
„and laugh at the 

facred and inviolable of her ordi- 
nances, is as far removed from good po- 
litics, as it is from good manners. It 
maxims of policy alone, 
that one can reaſon with thoſe who pur- 
ſue the principles, which this author has 
embraced: I will add, therefore, (ſince, 
it ſeems, you ſometimes communicate to 
him my letters) that to endeavour to 
leſſen that veneration which is due to 
the religious inſtitutions of a nation, 
when they neither run counter to any of 
the great lines of morality, nor oppoſe 
the natural rights of mankind, is a ſort 
of zeal which I know not by what epi- 
thet ſuffigiemly to ſtigmatize: it is at- 
tacking the Rrongeit hold of ſociety, and 


attempting to deſtroy the firmeſt guard 


of human ſecurity. Far am J, indeed, 
"from thinking there is no other; or mat 


groundleſs hypotheſis.-But wonderfully 
limited muſt-the experience of thoſe phi- 


loſophers undoubtedly be, who imagine, 


that an implanted love of virtue is ſaſh - 


_ cient to conduct the generality of man- 


kind through the paths of moral duties, 


and ſuperſede the neteffity of a farther 


and more powerful guide. A ſenſe of 


bonour, likewiſe, where it operates in 
it's true and genuine vigour, is, I con- 


feſs, a moſt noble and powerful princi- 


| ple; but far too refined a motive of ac- 


$3FTEMBER 10, 1738, 
be even for the mare — "et 
our ſpecies to adopt in general: of) 
in fact, we find it much oftener 
fefled, than purſued. - Nor are the = | 
of a community ſufficient to anſwer all 
the reſtraining purpoſes of government; 
as there ace many moral points, which 
it is impoſſible to ſecure by expreſs pro- 
viſions. Human inſtitutions can reach 
no farther than to certain general dn- 
= in which the collective welfare of 
iety 1s more particularly concerned, 
Whatever elſe is — 2 the eaſe 
and happineſs of ſocial intercourſe, can 
be derived only from the aſſiſtance of re- 
ligion; which influences the nicer con- 
nections and dependencies of mankind, 
as it regulates and correfts the heart. 


-How many ies may I exerciſe as 
A „ how hardſhips may L 


inflit as a maſter, if. I take the ſtatutes 
of my country tor the only guides of my 
actions, and think every. thing lawful 
that is' not immediately. penal? The 


truth is, a man may be anjured in a va- 
riety of inſtances far more atrociouſly, 
than by what the law conſiders either as 
a frand or a robbery. Now in caſes of 
this kind, (and many very important 
caſes of this kind there are) to remove 
the bars of religion, is to throw open the 
gates of on; it 15 to leave the ho- 
— ex to the — s inroads of 
gr part mankind) —_—_—_— 


they wauld never dojuftice and lou mercy, 
the notion of a moral ſenſe is a vain and in i 


with the diCtates of na- 

dare; would: ſcrupulouſly practiſe both 
in obedience to the rules of revela- 
The $ of our ſpecies can never, 
indeed, be influenced by abſtrat rea- 
ſoning, nor captivated by the naked 
charms of virtue: on the contrary, no- 
thing ſeems more evident than that tlie 
lity of mank ind muſt be engaged 

dy ſenſible objects; muſt be wrought 
upon by their hopes and fears. Aud 
this kd Ante 
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the celebrated legiſlators, from the ear - 
lieſt eſtabliſhment of government, to 
this preſent hour. It is true, indeed, 
that none have contended more warmly 
than the ancients for the dignity of hu- 
man nature, and the native diſpoſition of 
the ſou! to he enamoured with the beauty 
of virtue: but it is equally true, that 
none have more ſtrenuouſly inculcated 
the expediency of adding the authority 
of religion to the ſuggeſtions of nature, 
and maintaining a reverence to the ap- 
-pointed ceremonies of public worſhip. 
The ſentiments of Pythagoras (or who- 
ever he be who was author of thoſe verſes 
which paſs under that philoſopher's 
name) are well known upon this ſub- 


ject; 


Abaiavu; H mgwra Dν, ey wh T2rtirals 
T. | | 


Many indeed are the antient paſſages 
which might be produced in ſupport of 
this aſſertion, if it were neceſſary to pro- 
duce any paſſages of this kind to you, 
whom I have ſo often heard contend for 
the ſame truth with all the awakenin 
powers of learning and eloquence. Sul; 
fer me, however, for the benefit of your 
acquaintance, to remind you of one or 
two, which I do not remember ever to 
have ſeen quoted. | 
Livy has recorded a ſpeech of Appius 
Claudius Craſſus, which he made in op- 

ſition to certain demands of the tri- 
— That zealous ſenator warmly 
argues againſt admitting the plebeians 
into a ſhare of the conſular dignity; from 
the power of taking the auſpices being 
originally and ſolely veſted in the patri- 


cian order. But perhaps, tays Craſſus, 


I ſhall be told, that the pecking of a 
© chicken, &c. are trifles unworthy of 
© regard: trifling, however, as theſe ce- 
© remonies may now be deemed, it was 
by the ſtrict obſervance of them, that 
c our anceſtors raiſed this common- 
< wealth to it's preſent point of gran- 
« deur.* Parva ſunt hac: ſed parva 
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ita non cantemnendo, majores noſtri maxi. 
mam banc rem fecerunt. Agreeably to 
this principle, the Roman hiſtorian of the 
life of Alexander deſcribes that mo. 
narch, after having killed his friend 
Clitus, as conſidering, in his cool mo- 


ments, whether the gods had not per. 


mitted him to be guilty of that horrid 
aft, in puniſhment for his irreligious 
neglect of their ſacred rites. And Ju. 
venal * imputes the ſource of that tor. 
rent of vice which broke in upon the age 
in which he wrote, to the general diſbe. 
lief that prevailed of the public doc- 
trines of their eftaliſhed religion. Thoſe 
tenets, he tells us, that influenced the 
glorious conduct of the Curii, the Sci- 
pios, the Fabricii, and the Camilli, were, 
in his days, fo totally exploded, as ſcarce 
to be received even by children. It were 
well for ſome parts of the Chriſtian 
world, if the ſame obſervation might not 
with juſtice be extended beyond the li- 
mits of antient Rome: and I often re- 
flea upon the very judicious remark of 
a great writer of the laſt century, who 
takes notice, That the generality of 
Chriſtendom is now well-nigh arrived 
at that fatal condition, which immedi- 


ately preceded the deſtruction of the 


22 of the antient world; when the 
face of religion, in their public aſſem- 
blies, was quite different from that ap- 
prehenſion which men had concerning it 
in private. 

Nothing, moſt certainly, could leſs 
plead the ſanction of reaſon, than the 
general rites of pagan worſhip. Weak 
and abſurd, however, as they were in 
themſelves, and indeed in the eſtimation 
too of all the wiſer fort; yet the more 
thinking and judicious part, both of 
their ſtateſmen and philoſophers, unani- 
mouſly concurred in ſupporting them as 
ſacred and inviolable: well perſuaded, 
no doubt, that religion is the ſtrongeſt 
cement in the great ſtructure of moral 


government. Farewel. | 


* Sat. II. 149. 


LET. 
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LETTER XLVII. 


TO CLEORA, 


1 Look upon every day wherein I have 


not ſome communication with my 


Cleora as a day loſt; and I take up my 


pen every afternoon to write to you, as 
regularly as I drink my tea, or per- 


form any the Iike important article of 


my life. 
I frequently bleſs the happy art that 
affords me a means of conveying myſelt 


to you at this diſtance, and, by an eaſy 


kind of magic, thus tranſports me to 


your patlaur at a time when I could not 


gain admittance by any other method. 


Of all people in the worid, indeed, none 


are more obliged to this paper com- 
merce, than friends and lovers. It is 
by this they clude, in ſome degree, the 


mailevolence of fate, and can enjoy an 


intercourſe with each other, though the 


| . SEPTEMBER 1. 
Alps themſelves ſtall riſe up between 
them. Even this imaginary participa- 
tion of your ſociety is 2 more pleaſing 
to me, than the real enjoyment of any 
other converſation the whole world could 
ſupply. The truth is, I have loft all re- 
liſh for any but yours; and if I wers 
invited to an afſembly of all the wits of 
the Auguſtan age, or all the heroes that 
Plutarch has celebrated, I ſhould neither 
have ſpirits nor curioſity to be df the 
party. Yet, with all this indolence or 
indifference about me, I would take a 
voyage as far as the pole to ſup with 
Cieora on a lettuce, or only to hold the 
bow] while ſhe mixed the ſyllabub. 
Such happy evenings I once knew: ah, 
Cleora! will they never return? Adieu, 


LETTER XLVIIL 


TO EUPUHRONIUS. 


J Have read the performance you com- 
municated to me, with all the atten- 
tion you required; and I can with firift 


ſincerity apply to your friend's verſes, 


what an antient has obſerved of the 


ſame number of Spartans who defended 


the paſſage of Thermopy|\z—Nunguer: 


Didi plures trecenios Never, indeed, 


was there greater energy of language 
and ſentiment united together in the 
ſame compais of lines: and it would be 
an injuſtice to the world, as well as to 
himſelf, to ſuppreſs fo animated and fo 
uſeful a compoſition. 

A ſatiriſt of true genius, who is 
warmed by a generous indignation of 
vice, and whoſe cenſures are conducted 
by candour and truth, merits the ap- 
plauſe of every friend to virtue. He 
may be conſidered as a ſort of ſupple- 
ment to the legiſlative authority of his 
country; as aſſiſting the unavoidable de- 
fe&s of ali legal inſtitutions for the re- 
gulating of manners, and ſtriking ter- 
ror even where the divine prohibitions 
themſelves are held in contempt. The 
ſtrongeſt defence, perhaps, againſt the 
inroads of vice, among the more culti- 


vated part of our ſpecies, is well · directed 
ridicule: they who ſear nothing elſe, 
dread to be marked out to the contempt 
and indignation of rhe world. There 
is no ſucceeding in the ſecret purpoſes of 
diſhoneſty, without preſervinꝑ ſome fart 
of credit among mankind; us there can- 
not exiſt a more impotent creature than 
a.knave convict. To expole, therefore, 
the talſe pretenſions of counterfeit vir- 
tue, is to difarm it at once of all power 
of miichief, and to perform a public 
ſervice of the moſt advantageous kind, 
in which any man can empluy his time 
and his talents. The voice, indeed, of 
an honeſt ſatiriſt is not only beneficial to 
the world, as giving alarm againſt the 
defigns of an enemy ſo dangerous to all 
ſocial intercourſe; but as proving like- 
wiſe the moſt efficacious preventive to 
others, of aſſuming the ſame character 


of diſtinguiſhed in famy. Few are ſo to- 


tally vitiated, as to have abandoned all 
ſentiments of ſhame; and when every 
other principle of integrity is ſurren- 
dered, we gencrally find the conflict is 
ſtilj maintained in this laſt poſt of retreat - 
ing virtur. In this view, therefore, it 

12 Movld 
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ſhould ſeem, the function of a fatirift 
may be juſtified, notwithſtanding it 
ſhould be true (what an excellent mo- 
raliſt has aſſerted) that his chaſtiſe- 
ments rather exaſyerate, than reclaim 
thoſe on whom they fall. Perhaps, no 
human penalties are of any moral adyan- 

to the criminal himſelf; and the 
principal benefit that ſeems to be de- 
rived from civil puniſaments of any 
kind, is their reſtraining influence upon 
the conduct of others. 

It is not every arm, however, that is 
qualified to manage this formidable 
blow. The arrows of ſatire, when they 
are not pointed by virtue, as well as wit, 
recoil back upon the hand that directs 
them, and wound none but him from 
whom they proceed. 1 Ho- 
race reſts the whole ſucceis of writ- 


ings of this ſort upon the poet's being 


integer ipſe; free himſelf from thoſe im- 
moral ſtains which he points out in 
others. There cannot, indeed, be a nioic 
odious, nor at the fame time a more con- 
temptible character than tliat of a vitious 
ſatiriſt 


Quit cælum terris nen miſceat & mare cœlo, 
Si fur diſpliceat Verri, komicida Miloni 7 

| | Jvv. 
The moſt favourable light in which a 


cenſor of this ſpecies avuld poſſibly be 


viewed, would he that of a public exe. 
cutioner, who inflias the puniſhment on 
others which he has already merited 


himſelf. But the truth of it is, he is r ot 


qualified even for ſo wretched an office; 
and there is nothing to be dreaded fro: n 


a ſatiriſt of known diſhoneſty, but his 
_ applauſe. Adieu. FEW 


LETTER XLIX. 


TO PALAMEDES. 


EREMONY is never more un- 


welcome, than at that featon in 


which you will probably have the greateſt 


tare of it; and as 1 thovld be extremely 
unwilling to add to the number of thoſe, 
who, in pure good-manners, may mter- 
yupt your enjayments, I chuſe to give 
you my congratuiations a little pgema- 


rurely. Aiter the happy office ſhall he 


compleated, your moments will be 100 
valuable to be laid out in forms; and it 


would he paying a compliment with a 


very ill grace, to draw off your eyes 
toi the highelt beauty, though it were 
20 turn them on the moſt exquitite wit. 
J hope, however, von will give me 
tmelv notice of your edding- day, that 


Iman be prepared with my ecpithala- 


mam. I have alreud laid in half a 
dozen deities extremely proper for the 
oacalion, and have eveu made fore pro- 

Tiels in my art tlie, But I am ſome- 
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what at a Joſs how to proceed, not 
being able to determine whether your 


future bride is moſt like Venus or 
Hebe. That ſhe reſembles both, is uni- 
verſally agreed, I find, by thoſe whe 
have ſeen her. But it would be offen- 
ing, yon know, againft all the rules of 
poctical ivitice, if I ſhould only fay ſhe is 


as haudfome as ſhe is young, when after 


all, perhaps, the truth may be, that ſhe 


has even more beauty than youth. In 


the mean while, J am turning over al! 
the tender liments that love has in- 
ſpired, from the Leſia of Catullus to 
the Coe of Prior, and hope to gather 
ſuch a <o:;:5t1on of flowers as may not 
be un worthy of entering into a garland 
compoled for your Stella. But before vo. 
introduce me as a poet, let me be recon:- 


mended to her by a much better title, 


and aſſure her, that I am your, &c. 


LETTER I. 


- TO FUPHRONIUS. 


An much incline to join with you 

in thinking, that the Romans had no 
reculiar word in their language, which 
zu, bræctiely id walk we call pole 


ſenſi in ours. For though prudentia in- 


deed frems frequently uſed by their beſt 
writers to expreſs that idea, v et it is not 
confine] to tat fingle meaning, but is 

often 


„enen 
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often applied by them to fignify ſkill in 


any particular ſcience. But good-ſenſe 
is ſomething very diſtin&t from know- 
ledge; and it is an inſtance of the po- 
verty of the Latin language, that ſhe is 
obliged to uſe the ſame word as a mark 
for two ſuch different ideas. | 

Were I to explain what I underſtand 
by good-ſenſe, I ſhould call it right rea- 
ſon; but right reaſon that ariies, not 
trom formal and logical deduCtions, but 
from a ſort of intuitive faculty in the 
toul, which diſtinguiſhes by immediate 
perception: a kind of innate ſagacity, 
that in many of it's properties ſeemg very 
much to reſemble inſtinft. It would 
be improper, therefore, to ſay, that Sir 
Ifaac Newton ſhewed his good-ſenſe by 
thoſe amazing dilcoverics which he-made 
in natural philoſophy: the operations of- 
this gift of Heaven are rather inſtanta- 
neous, than the reſult of any tedious 
proceſs. Like Diomed, after Minerva 
nad endowed him with the power of diſ- 
cerning gods from mortals, the man of 
good-ienle diſcovers at once the truth of 
thoſe objects he is moſt concerned to 
diſtinguiſn; and conducts himſelf with 
ſuitable caution and ſecurity. : 

It is for this reaſon, poſſibly, that thi 
qunlity of the mind is not ſo often found 
aaited with learning as one could wiih: 
for Good-ſenſe being accuſtomed to re- 
c*ive her diſcoveries without labour or 
ſtudy, ſhe cannot fo eaſily wait for thoſe 
truths, which being placed at a diſtance, 
and lying concealed under numberlels 
covers, require much pains and applica- 
ton to unfold. 

But though good-ſenſe is not in the 
number, nor always, it muſt be owned, in 


the company of the ſciences; yet it is, as 


6s 

the moſt ſenſible of poets has juſtly ob- 

ſerved, 
Fairly worth the ſeven. 


ReAjtude of underſtanding is indeed the 
moſt uſeful, as well as the moſt noble of 
human endowments, as it 1s the ſove- 
reign guide and director in every branch 
of civil and ſocial intercovrie. 

Upon whatever occaſion this enlight- 
ening faculty is exerted, it is always 
ſure to a& with diſtinguiſhed eminence; 
but it's chief and peeuliar province ſeems 
to lie in the commerce of the world. 
Accordingly we may obſerve, that thoſe 
who have converſed more with men than 
with books, whoſe wiſdom is derived 
rather from experience than contempla- 
tion, generally poſſeſs this happy talent 
with ſuperior perfection: for good- ſenſe, 
though it cannot be acquired, may be 
improved; and the world, I believe, 
will ever be found to afford the moſt 
kindly ſoil for it's cultivation. 

I know not whether true good-ſenſe 
is not a more uncommon quality even 
than true wit; as there is nothing, per- 
haps, more extraordinary than to meet 
with a perſon, whoſe entire conduct and 
notions are _—— — this 
ſupreme guide. e ſingle inſtance at 
leaſt, which T could — of it's a&- 
ing ſteadily and invariably throughoutthe 
whole of a character, is that which Eu- 
phronivs, I am ſure, would not allow 
me to mention: at the ſame time, per- 
haps, I am rendering my own preten- 
ſions of this kind extremely queſtion- 
able, when I thus venture to throw be- 
fore you my ſentiments upon a ſubject, 
of which you are univerfally ack now. 
ledged ſo perfect a maſter, I am, &c. 


LETTER I 


TO PALEMON. 


Eſteem your letters in the number of 

my moſt valuable poſſeſſions, and 
preſerve them as ſo many prophetical. 
{caves upon which the fate of our diſ- 
trated nation is inſcribed. But in ex- 
change for the maxims of a patriot, I 
can only fend you the reveries of a re- 
cluſe, and give you the flones of the 


brook for the gold of Ophir. Never, in 


deed, Palemon, was there a commerce 
more unequal, than that wherein you 


MAY 29, 1743; 
are contented to engage with me; and | 
could ſcarce anſwer it to my .conſcier.ce 
to continue a trathc, where the whol- 
benefit accrues fingly to myſelf, did [ 
rot know, that to confer without the 
poſſibility of an advantage, is the moſt 
pleaſing exercile of generoſity, I will 
venture then to make uſe of a privilege 
which I have long enjoyed; as I well. 
know you love to mix the meditations 
of the philolopher with the reflections of 

| | the 
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the ſtateſman, and can turn with equal 
rel}ſh from the politics of Tacitus to 
the morals of Seneca. 

I was in my garden this morning 


ſomewhat earlier thun uſual, when the 


fun, as Milton deſcribes him, 


Wich whcels yet hov ripg o'er the ocean brim 
Shot parallel to th' ca:th bis de y ray. 


There is ſomething in the opening of the 


dawn at this ſeaſon of the year, that en- 


livens the mind with a ſort of chearful 
ſeriouſneſs, and fills it with a certain calm 
rapture in the coniciouineſs of it's exiſt- 
ence. For my own part at leaft, the riſ- 


ing of the ſun has the ſame effect on me, 


as it is ſaid to have had on the celebrated 
ſtatue of Memnon: ard I never obſerve 
that glorious Juminary breaking out 
upon me, that I do not find myſelt har- 
mon:zed for the whole day. | 

Whilſt I was enjoying the freſnneſs 
and tranquiliny of this ear ly ſcaſon, and 
coniidering the many reaſons I h:d to 
join in offering up that morning 1acen/e, 
which the poet I jurt now mentioned 
repreſents as particularly ariſing at this 


hour fromthe earth's great altar; I could 
not but eſteem it as a principal bleſſing, 


that 1 was entering upon a new day 
with health and ſpirits. To awake with 
recruited vigour for the tranſactions of 
lite, is a mercy fo generally diſpenſed, 
that it paſſes, like other the ordinary 
bounties of Providence, without mak- 
ing it's due impreſhon. Yet were one 
never to riſe under theſe happy circum- 
ſtances, without reflefting what yum- 
Vers there are, who (to uſe the language 
of the moſt pathetic of authors) when 
they ſaid--My bed ſhall comfort me, 
my couch ſhall eaſe my complaint ; 
were, like him, ful of toffings to and 
fro, unto the dawwring of the day, or 


tcared with dreams, aud terrified 


e:rough von:. - were one to con:i- 
der, I ſay, how many paſs their nights 
all the horrors of a diſturbed imagi- 
nation, or all the wakefulneſs of real 
p2ins, one could not find one's ſelf ex- 
rinpt from ſuch uneaſy ſlumbers or ſuch 
terrible vigils, without double ſatisfac- 
tion and gratitude. There is nothing, 
indeed, contributes more to render 2 
man contented with that draught of life 
which is poured out to himſelf, than 
dius to reffect on thoſe more bitter ingre- 
dients which are ſometimes wingled ir: 
Ge cup of others. 


In purſuing the ſame vein of thought, 
J covid not but congratulate myſelf, 
that I had no part in that turbulent 
drama which was going to be re- adted 
upon the great {tage of the world; and 
rejoiced that it was my fortune to ſtand 
a diſtant and unengaged ſpectator of thoſe 


ſeveral characters chat would ſhortly fill 


the ſcene. This ſuggeſted to my re- 
membrance a paſſage in the Roman tra- 
gic Ports where he deſcribes the various 
purſuits of the buſy and ambitious 
world in very juſt and lvely colours 


© Ile ſuperbes aditus regum 
Du que 22 exfers ſemni, 
_ © C:lir: Mic nulla fine beatus 
© Compenit oper, axis inhians, 
Et congeſto pan per in auro eſt, 
© Tilum populi fawer att. nitum, 
* Flutugue nag is mobile wulgus, 
© Aura tumidum toliit inani. 
Hic clamcfi rabioſa fori 
© Jurgiawendens imprebus, iras 
«© Er werba lacat. 


And I could not forbear ſaying to my- 
ſcif, in the language of the fame au- 
thor 


& Me mea telius 
& Lare ſecrets tutogue tegat ! 


Yet this circumſtance, which your friend 


conſiders as ſo valuable a privilege, has 
been eltecmed bv others as the matt ſe- 
vere of amiiCtions. The celebrated Court 
de Buſty Rabutin has written a little 
treatiſe, wherein, after having ſhewn 


that the greateſt men upon the ſtage of 


the world are generally the moſt un- 
happy, he ciofes the account by produc- 
ing himſelt as an inſtance of the truth 
of what he had been advancing, But 


can you gueſs, Palemon, what this ter- 
rible ditaſter was, which thus entitled 


him to a rank iu the number of theſe un- 
fortunate heroes? He had compoled, 
it ſeems, certain ſatirical pieces which 
gave offence to Lewis the XIVth; tor 
which reaſon that monarch baniſhed him 
from the lavery and dependence of 3 
court, to live in eate and freedom at his 
country -houſe. But the world had taken 
too ſtrong poſieſſion of his heart, to jut - 
fer him to leave even the worſt part of 
it without reivftance; and, like the pa- 
triarch's wife, he locked back with re- 
gret upon the ſcene from which he was 
Kindly driven, though there was no- 
thing in the proſpect but flames. Adieu. 


I am, &c. 
LET- 
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LETTER. Il. 


To EUPHRONIUS., 


QURELY, Euphronius, the ſpirit 

of criticiſm has ſtrangely poſſeſſed 
you. How elſe could you be willing to 
ſtep aſide ſo often from the amuſements 


aof the gayeſt ſcenes, in order to examine 


with me certain beauties, far other than 
thoſe which at preſent, it might be ima- 
gined, would wholly engage your atten- 
tion? Who, indeed, that fees my 
friend over-night ſupporting the viva- 
city of the moſt iprightly aſſemblies, 
would expect to find him the next morn- 


ing gravely por ing over antiquated 


Greek, and weighing the merits of an- 
tient and modern geniuſes ? But I have 
long admired you as an elegant ſpect᷑ator 
formarum, in every ſenſe of the expreſ- 


| fon; and you can turn, I know, from 


the charms of beauty to thoſe of wit, 
with the ſame refinement of taſte and 
rapture. I may venture therefore to re- 
ſume our critical cori eſpondence without 
the form of an apology; as it is the ſin- 
gular character of Euphronius, to re- 


concile the philoſopher with the man of 
the world, and judiciouſly divide his 


hours between action and retirement. 


What has been {aid of a celebrated 


French tranſlator, may with equal juſ- 
tice be applied to Mr. Pope, That it is 
doubtful whether the dead or the living 
are moſt obliged to him. His granſla- 
tions of Homer, and imitations of Ho- 
race, have introduced to the acquaint- 
ance of the Engliſh reader, two of the 


moſt conſiderable authors in all antiqui- 


ty; as indeed they are equal to the cre- 
dit of ſo many original works. A man 
muſt have a very confiderable ſhare of 
the different ſpirit which diſtinguiſhes 
thoſe moſt admirable poets, who is ca- 
pable of repreſeating, in his own lan- 
guage, ſo true an image of their reſpec- 
tive manners. If we look no farther 
than theſe works themſelves, without 
conſidering them with reſpect to any at- 
tempts of the ſame nature which have 
been made by others, we ſhall have fuf - 
ficient reaſon to eſteem them for their 


own intrinſic merit. But how will this 


uncommon genius rife in our admira- 
tion, when we compare his claſſical 
tranſlations with thoſe fimilar perform. 
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ances, which have employed ſome of 
the moſt celebrated of our poets? I have 
lately been turning over the Iliad with 


this view; and perhaps it will be no un- 


entertaining amuſement to you, to ex- 
amine the ſeveral copies which I have 
collected of the original, as taken by ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable of our Engliſh 
maſters. To ſingle them out for this 
purpole according to the order of the 
particular books, or paſſages, vpon 
which they have reſpeCtively exerciſed 
their pencils, the pretenſions of Mr. 
Tickel ſtand firſt to be examined. 
The action of the Iliad opens, 

know, with the ſpeech of Chryſes, 
whoſe daughter, having been taken cap- 
tive by the Grecians, was allotted to 
Agamemnon. This venerable prieſt of 
Apollo is repreſented as addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the Grecian chiefs, in the follow 
ing pathetic ſimplicity of eloquence: 


Aręeidat Th, xa anne: ANI Axatet, 
Tu pub DeoiFoity, e\vumria Twuat' tx olle, 
ExTtgra Tpiamoio Try, by N' ama” ine: - 
aida di pro hu3ii)s pin, Ta dN amore de xs de, | 
AZoueves Atog ja0y ex1Conov . 

| | 1. 17. 
Great Atreus ſons, and warlike Greece, 

© attend, 
So may th' immortal Godsyour cauſe defend, 
© So may you Priam's lofty bulwarks burn, 
© Andrich in gather'd ſpoils to Greece return, 
As, for theſe gifts, my daughter you beſtow, 
© And revw'rence due to great Apollo ſhew, 
© Jove's fav rite offspring, terrible in war, 
© Who ſends his ſhafts unerring from afar.“ 
Trex zr. 

That affecting tenderneſs of the father, 
which Homer has marked out by the 
melancholy flow of the line, as well as 
by the endearing expreſſion of 


natda It Ae Avail Qian, 


is entirely loſt by Mr. Tickel. When 
Chryſes coldly mentions his daughter, 
without a ſingle epithet of concern or 
affection, he ſeems much too indifferent 
himſelf to move the audience in his fa- 
vour. But the whole paſſage, as it ſtands 
in Mr. Pope's Iliad, is in general ani- 
mated with a far more lively ſpirĩt of po- 
etry. Who can obſerve the moving 

ponae 
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poſture of ſupplication in which he has 
drawn the venerable old prieſt, ſtreich- 
ing out his arms in all the affecting 
warmth of intreaty, without flaring in 
his diftreſs, and melting into pit??? 


Ye kings and warriors! may your vows be 
crown'd, | | 8 
And Troy's proud walls lie leve! with the 
_ ground: | 
May Jove reſtore you, when your toils are 
= o'er 
Bae to the pleaſures c your native ſhore: 
But, oh! relieve a wretched parent's pain, 
And give Chryie1s to theſe arms again. 
It mercy fail, yet let my preſents move, 
And dread avenging Phebus, ſon ot _= 
OE. 


The infiruation with which Chryſes 
clots his ſpeecit, that the Grecians muſt 
expect the indignation of Apollo would 
puriue them if they rejected the petition 
of his prieſt, is happily intimated by a 
ſingle epithet— F 

And ercad avengiag Pliebus; 


whereas the other tranſlator takes the 
"compats of three lines to expreſs the ſame 
thought leſs ſtrongly. 

When the heralds are ſent by Aga- 
memnon to Achilles, in order to de- 
mand Briſeis; that chief is prevailed 
upon to part with her: and accordmgly 
directs Patroclus to deliver up this con- 
teſted beauty into their hands: 


FP NzTpar®- dt o eee ETaypey | 
Ex d ayays xkMong Bprrni3e xanMTapucr, 
Hoe N aytw* Tw $ auligerry Wapa was 
Axl. 
I N atxa” apa THI, yur Kiev i. 345. 


The beauty of Chryſeis, as deſcribed 
in theſe lines, together with the reluct- 
ance with which ſhe is here repreſented 
'a$ forced from her lord, cannot but 
touch the reader in a very ſenſible man- 
ner. Mr. Tickel, however, has debaſed 
this affecting picture, by the moſt unpo- 
etical and familiar diction. I will not 
delay you with making my objections 
in form to his language; ag have diſ- 
tinguiſhed theexceptionab eſſions, 
in the lines — 2 | 88 
Pauatrcelus bis ö ee oblig'd, 
And uber d in the lovely weeping maid; 
| Sore figh d ſpe, as the heralds took her hand, 


Aud tt! look'd back, ſlow-moving o'er the * 


| ſtrand. _ | Ticxzt. 
Our Britiſh Homer has reſtored. this 
Piece to it's original grace and delicacy :; 


Patroclus now th* unwilling beauty brought : 
She, in ſoft ſorrow, aud in penlive thought, 
Paſs'd ſilent, as the heralds held her hand, 
And oft look'd back, ſlow-moving o'er the 
| ſtrand, Porx. 


The tumultuous behaviour of Achil- 
les, as deſcribed by Homer .in the lines 
immediately following, afford a very 
p-caſing and natural eontraſt to the more 
compoled and filent ſorrow of Briſcis. 
The poet repreſents that hero as ſuddenly 
ruſhing out from his tent, and flying to 
the ſea-ſhore, where he gives vent to 
his indignation; and in bitterneſs of 
ſou] complains to Thetis, not only of 
the diſhonour brought upon him by 
Agamemnon, but of the injuſtice even 
of Jupiter hinſeif ; 

euTep Aya) toe 


| Rangorags £72400 & þ& 2 ger voc þ4 MAC t., | 


S c aer Worm, 0g0wy fi 010752 30! Ge 
lea de panTpt hr X2%0aTe xupaC 0f7 . 
— 1. 348 


Mr. Tickel, in rendering the ſenſe of 
theſe lines, has rilen into a ſomewhat 
higher flight of poetry than uſual. How- 
ever, you will oblerve his expreſſion in 
one or twe places is exceedingly lan- 


guid and prolaical; as the epitLet he has 


given to the waves is highly injudicious. 

urliug billoaus might e very proper in 
deſcribing a calm, but ſuggeſts too 
pleaſing an image to be applied to the 
ocean when repreſented as black with 


forms. 


The widow'd hero, when the Fair ar pore, 
Far trom his friends ſatbath'd in tears, alone. 


On the cold beach he fat, and fix d his eyes 
Where, black with ſtorms, the curling bi- 


tows riſe. 


And as the ſea wide- rolling he ſurvey d, 
Wich oui-tiretch'd arms to bi fond. mother 


pray d. Ticx ETL. 


Mr. Pope kas opened the thought in 
theſe lines with great dignity of num - 
bers, and exquiſite propriety of imagi- 


nation; as the additional circumſtances 


which he has thrown in, are fo many 


beautiful improvements upon his au- 


thor: ws | | 
* {> bis loſs the fierce Achilles bore: 


But ſad retiring to the ſounding ſhore, 


. Ofer the wild margin of the degp he hung, 


That kinared_deep from which his mother 
” ſprung: Br 2 

Then path d, in tears of anger and diſdain, 
Thus loud lainented 20 the ttormy main. 


Porz. 


Apollo 


% / IANS. XI AE 


E. 


lo 
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Apollo having ſent a plague among 
the Grecians, in reſentment of the in- 
jury done to his prieſt Chryſes by de- 
taining his daughter, Agamemnon con- 
ſents that Chryſcis ſhall be reſtore). 
Accordingly a ſhip is fitted out under 
the command of Ulyſſes, who is em- 
ployed to conduct the damſel to her fa- 
ther. That hero and his compamons 
being arrived at Chryſa, the place to 
which they were bound, deliver up their 


charge; and having performed a ſacri- 
| fice to Apollo, ſet fail early the next 


morning for the Grecian camp. Upon 


this (ccaſion Homer exhibits to us a 


moit beautiful ſea piece: 


na. I nee; xalsdu, xai em ut pg rae, 

an ret Xoijhtizavto Trace Touuvnoia wee, 

Hu 3 xpyiruu pam golodaxiurcg Hog, 

Kl rer terer avaſovilo fte ea ro Evpuy 
AK,. 

Tec d u upovici Exctpy ©» AH“. 


os wer pnoavr*, ava gl Nhfuνννẽ, Wflaroav. 


Ed artes Wproety ery ge, app. Te xupa 
Tre: Woppuptey N aye, VEG WWang* 
HT r xalu nupean Hampnoouce xencuba, 

1. 474 · 
If there is any paſſage throughout Mr. 


Tickel's tranſlation of this book, which 


has the leaſt pretence to ſtand in compe- 
tition with Mr. Pope's verſion; it is un- 
doubtedly that which correſponds with 
the Greek lines juſt now quoted. It 
would indeed be an inſtance of great 
partiality not to acknowledge, they 
breathe the true ſpirit of poetry; and I 
muſt own myſelf at a loſs which to pre- 
fer upon the whole; though I think Mr. 


Pope is evidentiy ſuperior to his rival, 


in his manner of opening the deſcrip- 

tion : ; 

At ev ning thro' the ſhore diſpers'd they ſleep, 

Huſh's by the diſtant roarings of the deep. 

W hen now,aſcending from the ſhedes of night, 

Aurora glow'd in all her roſy light, 

The daughter of the 4&wn: th' awaken'd crew 

Back to the Greeks encamp'd their courſe re - 
new. 


The breezes freſhen: for with friendly gales 


Apollo ſwell'd their wide-diſtended ſails; 


Cletc by the rapid prow the waves divide, 
And in hoarſe murmurs break on either fide. 
TicxEti. 


Tos night: the chiefs beſide their veſſel lic, 


Till coſy morn had purpled o'er the ſey: 


Then launch, and hoife the maſt; indulgent 


gales, 

Supply'a by Phebus, fill the ſwelling ſails; 

The miik-white canvas bellying as they blow, 

The parted ocean toams and roars below: 

Above the bounding billows ſwift they flew, 
* . P oF . 


There is ſomething wonderfully pleaſ- 
ing in that judicious pauſe, which Mr. 
Pope has placed at the bepinning of 
theſe lines. It neceſſarily awakens the 
attention of the reader, and gives a much 
greater air of ſolemnity to the ſcene, than 
if the circumſtance of the time had been 
leſs diſtinaly pointed out, and blended, 
as in Mr. Tickel's tranſlation, with the 
reſt of the deſcription. 

Homer has been celebrated by anti- 
22 fer thoſe ſublime images of the 

upreme Being, which he ſe often raiſes 
in the Iliad. It is Macrobius, if I re- 
member right, who informs us, that 
Phidias being aſked from whence he 
took the idea of his celebrated ſta : ue of 
Olympian Jupiter, acknowledged that 
he had heated his imagination by the 


following lines : 


U, xa; xa, £7 dþgue; tet Keevie® 
Ajtoorias d apa yora: ETEREraYTy ava ogy 
K- ar aJavaToun (afyay N νν,¶ů ON 
Toy” 1. 528. 
But whatever magnificence of imagery 
Phidias might diſcover in the original, 
the Engliſh reader will ſcarce, 1 ima- 
gine, conceive any thing very grand and 
ſublime from the following copy: 
This ſaid, his kingly brow the fire inclin'd, 
The large black curls feli awful from behind, 
Thick thadowing the ſtern forehead of the god: 
Olympus trembled at th almighty nod. 
| TicxEt. 
That our modern ftatuaries, however, 
may not have an excuſe for burleſquing 
the figure of the great father of gods and 
men, for want of the benefit of ſo ani- 
mating a model; Mr. Pope has pre- 
ſerved it to them in all it's original ma- 
jeſty: | 
He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows; 
Shakes his ambrofial curls and gives the nod; 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the god: 
High heav'n wich trembling the dread fignal 
took, 
And all Olympus to the centre ſhook. Porr. 


I took occaſion, in a former letter, to 
make ſome exceptions to a paſſage or 


two in the parting of Hector and An- 


dromache, as tranſlated by your fa- 
vourite poet. I ſhall now produce a few 
lines from the ſame beautiful epiſode for 

another purpoſe, and in order to ſhew, 
with bow much more maſterly a hand, 


even thau Dryden himſelf, our great 


improver of Engliſh poetry has worked 
upon the ſame ſubject. 
As — going to the 2 
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of Ilion, in ortler to toke a view of . 

neld of battle, Hour meets her, tog 
10 r with ber on the voung 2 2 
ali * TH Sc an Cite. The tales 8 
of this ſudden inter ew are finely ma- 
gined, HeQor in the $1! : trantþort of 
his joy is unable to ute a ſingle wor d. 
at the Come time that Aaemache ten— 
derly embracing his hands, burits out 
into a flo of (C3153; 


Hr es * duc av ia &, I 202m 0:5 p7 
A? Needs, * 3s os * e nu, 
Ev] = 161 8: HE 13 5 12S. r „ Tel 158. 
vi. 404. 

Dryden has tranſlated this paſſage with 
a cold and UNPOSUICA| fidelity, to the 
mere letter of the original: 
Hector beheld him with a ſilent ſmile, 
His tender wife ſtond weeping by the wii, 
Prefſs'd in her own his warltk« hand ſho took, 
Then ſ.gh'd, and thus prophetically ſpoke, 

| Darren. 


But Pope has judiciouſly taken a larger 
compals, and by heightening the p.cce 
with a few zeiditional tonehes, has 
wroupht it up in all the affecting ſpirit 
of tendernels anc poetry: 


Silent the warrior ſmil'd, and pleas'd refirn'd 

To tender paſſion al his mighty mind: 

His beauteons prince, caſt a mournful look, 

Hung on his hand, and then dejected ſpolecʒ 

Her botom labour'd with a boaing ftzh, 

And the big tear ſiocd tremblig in her eye. 
Vop Es 


Andromache afterwards endeavours to 
— — . 4 * 
perſuade Hector to take uvon himtelf 
the defence of the city, and not baz ud 
a life fo impor tant, {l:v tells him, to her- 
Tr: and his jon, in the more dangerous 
action of the field. 


Tw d' aura r ccfH ] (fy; x oxvJ aun Oy Ke 
* 885 
M 3:44 £4206 ra παſ¾nhme WAG, 1/26" NAA fea)” 
CAL ; 
A. dH Tewenyg tai Tewihag EMENITITING, 
Aiks, xa O- g, voy ak7ke{y TOKEAUO, * 


Vi. 449. 


To whom the nob'e Hector thus reply'd— 
That and the reſt are in my da'ly _— 
© But ſhould | ſhur the dangers of the + r, 
Wich ſcorn the Trojans would reward my 
6 
pains, 
© And their proud ladies with their ſweeping 


© trains, 


© The Grecian ſwords and lances I can bear: 


© Butlofs of honour is my only care. DA vp. 


Nothing can be more flat and vnani- 
mated than theſe lines. One may ſay 


upon this orcefion, what Dryden him. 
ſeit, I remember ſomewhere cbſerres, 
that a £60d poet is no mere like himfelt 
in a dull travflation, than his dead car- 
cats would he to his living body. To 
catch, indeed, the jou! of our Grecian 
lard, and breathe his tpirit into an Eng. 
lim vorſion, feos to hove been a provie 


lege relerved folciy for Pope: 


The chief 1epy d-“ That po!t fall be mx 
(care; | 

Nor that ale ne, but all the woiks of war, 

How would the ſons of 1 roy, in aim; re- 
 nown'd, 

6 And Troy's aroud dames, whoſe garments 
6 {weep the ground, 

e Arttaint the luitte of my former name 

Should Hector baſcly quit the fields ol 
« fame*” Port. 


In the farther profecation of this 4 
ſode Hector propheſics luis own deat! 
and the deſtruction of "roy; to which 
he adds, that Andremuche ſhould be led 
captive into Arges, vi ere, among oth.cr 
diigraccful offices, which he particularly 
enumer? tes, ſhe 1 nuld be employed, lie 
tells her, in the {eric tatk of drawir > 
water, The dificrent manner in which 
this 11ſt crcumtlance is expreſſed by our 
two Enclhſh poets, will afford the ſtrong Z 
eſt inſtance, how muck additional! forc ce 
the ſame thought will receive from à 
niore graceful turn of phraſe : 


Or * m ezep wells the living ſtream to tue, 
And on thy wezry Houlders bring it back. 


Pn DEN. 

| Or bring 
The weight of <vaters from Hyperia's * 
| "O? Eo 


Tt is in certain peculiar turns of dition 
that the Jang! ua: e of poetry is princi- 
puliy diſt inguithed from that of proſe; 
as indeed the ſame words are, in general, 

common to them both. It is in a turn 
of this kind, that the beauty of the lat 
quoted line conſiſts. For the whole grace 
of the expreſſion would vaniſh, if, in- 
ſtead of the two ſubſtantives which are 
placed at the beginning of the verſe, the 
poct had emploved the more common 


ſyntax of a ſubſtantive with it's adjec- 


tive. 

When this faithſul pair have taken 
their final adieu of each other, Hectoi 
returns to the field of battle, at the fame 
time that the diſconſolate Andromache 
Joins her taidens in the palace. Ho- 
mer deſcribes this circumſtance in the 
following tend:r manue 

Ng 


D: apa ©xvn725 122209" £64579 ονẽiu O- Exixg 
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win make no remarks upon the dif- 
rerent ſueceſs of our two celebrated 
„in trauſlating this paſſagez hut, af. 
er havits laid both before you, leave 
neir veriions to ipeak for thentelves. 
Ine nut nis, the duparity betw.en them 
is much too vinble to require any com- 
ment to render i more ohiervat ices 


%» > a+ *-- 


At this for new re hes he did not ſtay, 

But lac'd his c cted heim, and ſtrode away. 

His lovely contv:;t to her houſe ' return'd, 

And looking often back, in ſilence m urn'd: 

Home when ſue come, her ſceret wor ſhe vents, 

And fi! the palace with her loud laments, 

I haſe loud lamentsherec hong ats restore, 

And Hector, yet alive, as dead deninro, 
DPavpex. 


Thus having ſaid, the gplorious chief :c{ume; 
Histow'ry helmet, black withſhacing p umes. 
His princ:(s parts with a prophetic ligh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eve, 


That ſtreara's at ev'ry look: then moving 


flo Wy 
Sought her dn palace, and indulg'd her woe. 


There, while her tears deplor d the godlike 


man, 


 Thro” ail the train the ſoft infection ran; 


The pious maids their mingled forrow ſhed, 
And mourn the living Hector as the dead. 
Porr. 


As I purpoſe to follow Mr. Pope 
through thoſe ſeveral parts of the Thad, 
where any of our dittinguiſhed poets 
have gone beſore him; J mult lead you 
on till we cpme to the ſpeech of Sarpe- 
don to Glaucus, in the xiith book. 
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Muziai, a; 8% £594 $uyiy e oF uwangta;) 
Iowee* ns r geg og, NE rig Bat, 

X11. 3180. 
This ſpirited ſpeech has been tranſlated 
- 8 tamous author of Cooper's 
HII: 


Above the reſt why is our pomp and pow”r ? 
Our flocks, cur herds, and dur poll ions 
more ? | 
Why all te tribe tes land and fea affords, 
Hcap'd in great cuargers, load our ſumptu- 
ous boards? | 
Our chearfu! gueks cazouſe the ſparkling 
; tears 
Of the rich grape, wilt mafic charms tiieir 
cats. 
Why, as we paſs, do thoſe on Xonthuz* ſhore 
As gods beheld us, and eas 908 adore? 
But that. as veli in danger as degree, 
We ſtend the mn: tat wiznour Lycians fee 
Cur brave example, the ada ning ſay— 
BgBehold our £21) 2nt lader! thei? are they 
6 Diterve their groatu .4; and unenvy d ſtand, 
Since what tt; act tranicend. what they 
command. 
Cold the declining of this fate, oh! friend, 
Our C.te to imbiegtality extend, 
Or if 6d. ath fough: not them, who ſeel not 
death, 
Would | acvance? or ſhould my vainer breath 
With fuch a gloriuus fell thee infpire? 
Bt ſince with fortune na ute doth cantpire, 
Since age, diſeaſe, or ſomes leis noble end, 
Tho” nat lf; certain, does our days attend; 
Since 'tiz decreed, aud to t is period led 
A thouſand ways, the nobliſt path we'll tread; 
Aud bravely on, till they, or we, or ai, 
A common ſacrifice to honour fall. 
DNA. 
Mr. Pope paſſes fo high an enco:nium 
on th-{e lines, as to affure us, that, if 
his tranſlation of the lame paſſage has 
any ſpirit, it is in {ome degree due to 
them. It is certain they have great me- 
rit, conſidering the ſtate of our Engliſh 
verfification when Denham flouriſhed : 
but they will by no means ſupport Mr, 
Pope's compliment, anv more than they 
will hear to ſtand in competition with his 
numbers. And I dere fay, you will 
join with me in the ſame opinion, when 
you conſider the following verſion of 
this animated ſpeech: | 
Why boaſt we, Glaucus, our extended reign, 
Where Xanthus' ftreams enrich the Lycian 
plain ? 
Qur num'rous herds that range the fruitful 
field, 
And hills where vines their purple harveſt 
yield ? 
Our foaming bowls with purer nectar erown'dy 
Our feaſts enhanc'd with muſic's ſprightly 


' ſound? 
K 2 Why 


A 
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Why on theſe ſhores are we with joy ſurvey'd, 

Admir'd as heroes, and as gods ovey'd? 

Ualeſ great acts ſ.-perior merit prove, 

And vindicate the bounteous p wers above; 

That when with wond' ring eyes our martial 
bands 

Be hold our deeds tranſcending our commands, 

Such, they may cry, deſerve the ſov reign 

ſtate 

Whom thoſe that envy dare not imitate. 

Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, 

Which claims no leſs the fearful than the 
brave 

For luſt of ſame I ſhould not vainly dare 


In fighting fi-Ids, nor urge thy foul to war. 


Bur fince, a-as! i noble age muſt come, 
Diſeaſe, and de ath's inexorable doom; 

The life, which others pay, let vs beſtow, 
And pive to fame what we to nature owe; 
Brave tho we fall, and honour d if we live, 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give Pore. 


If any thing can be juſtly objeRed to 
this tranſlation, it is, perhaps, that in 


one or two places it is too diffuſed and 


deſcriptive for that agitation in which it 
was ſpoken. In general, however, one 
may venture to aſſert, that it is warmed 
with the ſ..me ardour of poetry and he- 
roiſm that glows in the origiual: as thoſe 
ſeveral thoughts, which Mr. Pope has 
intermixed of his own, naturally ariſe 
out of the ſentiments of his author, and 
are perfe&ly conformable to the charac- 
ter and circumſtances of the ſpeaker. 

I ſhall cloſe this review with Mr. 
Congreve ; who has tranſlated the peti- 
tion of Priam to Achilles for the body 
of his ſon Hector, together with the 
lamentations of Andromache, Hecuba, 

Homer repreſents the unfortunate king 
of Troy, as entering unobſerved into 
The tent of Achilles; and illuſtrates the 
furprize which aroſe in that chief and his 
atrendants, upon the firſt diſcovery of 
Priam, by the following ſimile: | 
Ne d ores avly' a7y yy een, or” tw 
Baile ndlaxiauac ano tf ule duzen, | 
A e 6 he, Dafoe; N exu upopowag* 
| Ne Axa dave, oy ae” 

. XXIV. . 


Nothing can be more | 

gant than the manner in which Congreve 

| rendered this paſſage: 

But as a wretch, who has a murder done, 

And ſeeking refuge, does from juſtice run ; 

Ent'ring ſome houſe, in haſte, where he's 
unknown, 8 

Creates amazemeat in the lookeri- on 3 


id and incl. 


So did Achilles gaze, ſurpriz'd to ſee 
The godlike Priam's royal miſery, Cone, 


But Pope has raiſed the ſame thought 
with his uſual grace and ſpirit : 
As when a wretch, who, conſcious of his 
cr. me, 
Purſu'd for murder, flies his native clime, 
Juſt gains ſome frontier, breathleſs, pale, 
__amazd! 
All gaze, all wonder: thus Achilles gaz'd. 
Porr. 
The ſpeech of Priam is wonderfully 
thetic and affecting. He tells Achil- 
les, that out of fifty ſons he had one on- 
ly remaining; and of him he was now 
unhappily bereaved by his ſword. He 
conjures him by his tenderneſs for his 
own father to commilerate the mot 
wre:ched of parents, who, by an un- 
common ſeverity of fate, was thus oblig- 
ed to kiſs thoſe hands which were im- 
brued in the blood of his children: 


TY wy t izvo Vng Ayatov, 
Aug opueve; wage Fr Gipa I amtpuc' arouvs. 
ANA alete Baur, 2 auTov Y Eno, 
Mwoafetv.c ou Walge, tyw Þ gnctivelip:g wer 
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85. 

Theſe moving lines Mr. Congreve has 

debaſed into the loweſt and moſt unai. 
ſecting proſe : | 


For his ſake only I am hither come; 

Ty I bring, and wealth, an endleſ; 
um; 

All to redeem that fatal prize you won, 

A worthleſs ranſom for ſo brave a ſon. 

Fear the juſt gods, Achilles, and on me 


With pity look, think, you your father ſee : 


Such as I am, he is; alone in this, 

I can no equal have in miſeries; 

Of all mankind moſt wretched and forlorn, 
Bow'd with ſuch weight as never has been 


| Reduc'd to kneel and pray to you, fromwhom 


The ſpring and ſource of all my ſorrows come; 
Wirh gifts to court mine and my country's 


bane, 
And kifs thofe hands which have my children 
lain, CoxnGreve. 


Nothing could compenſate the trouble 
of labouring through theſe heavy and 
taſteleſs rhimes, but the pleaſure of be: 
ing relieved at the end of them with a 
more lively proſpect of poetry: 

For him thro' hoſtile camps I bent my way, 
For him thus proftrate at thy feet I lay; 
Large gifts proportion d to thy wrath | bear; 
O hear the wretcheo, and the gods . 


tee lil 


WI 1 
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Think of thy father, and this face behold! 

Sec him in me, as helpleſs and as od! 

Tno' not ſo wretched: there he yields to me, 

Th- fi of men in ſoy” reign miſery; 

Thus forc'd to kneel, thus grow ling to em- 
brace 

The (courge and ruin of my realm and race: 

Suppliant my children's murd'rer to implore, 

And kiſs thoſe hands yet recking with their 
gore. Por r. 


Achilles having at length conſented 
to reſtore the dead body of Hector, 
Priam condudts it to his palace. It is 
there placed in funeral pomp, at the 
ſame time that mownfvl dirges are ſung 
over the corpſe, intermingled with the 
lamentations of Andromache, Hecuba, 
and Helen | 


Tov A ETETE 
Ter vit ex hitte i dia, mapa d tc v ae, 
Hema tZapy us ore Corerroay avdny, 
O. Ae ag ov, ewe Te Cava y ovTo ννναν e. 
v. 719. 
There is ſomething extremely ſolemn 
and affecting in Homer's deſcription of 
this ſcene of ſorrow. A tranſlator, who 
was touched with the leaſt ſpark of 
try, could not, one ſhould imagine, 
but riſe beyond himſelf, in copying 
after ſo noble an original. It has not, 
however, been able to elevate Mr. 
Congreve above his uſual flatneſs of 
numbers: | | 
Then 13id 
With care the bady on a ſumptuous bed, 


And round about were ſkilful fingers plac'd, 

Who wept and figh'd,and inſadnote: expreſs'd 

Their moan: all in a chorus did agree 

Of ugiverſal, mournful harmony. 
| CONGREVE. 


It would be the higheſt injuſtice to the 
following lines to quote them in oppoli- 
tion to thoſe of Mr. Congreve : 1 | 
duce them, as marked with a vem of 
poetry much ſuperior even to the ori- 
gina]. 


They weep, and place him on a bed of ate. 

A melancholy choir attend around 

With .plaintive fighs and mufic's ſolemn 
ſound: | 

Alternately they fi-g, alternate flow 

Th' obedient tears, melodious in their woe; 

While deeper ſorrows groan from each full 
heart, 


And nature ſpeaks at ev'ry pauſe of art. 
P GFE. 


Thus. Euphronius, I have brought 
before yon ſome of the moſt renowned 
of our Britiſn bards, contending, as it 
were, for the prize of poetry: and there 
can be no debate to whom it jultly be- 
longs, Mr. Pope ſeems, indeed, to 
have raiſed our numbers to the higheſt 
poſſible perf-&ion of itrength and har- 
mony : and, I fear, all the praiſe that 
the beit ſucceeding pets can expect, as 
to their ver ſification, will be, that they 
have happily imitated his manner. Fare- 
wel. 1am, &c. | 


LETTER LIII. 


TO ORONTES. 


J7 OUR letter found me juſt upon 


I my return from an excurſion in- 


to Berkſhire, where I had been paying 
a viſit to a friend, who is drinking the 
waters at Sunning Hill. In one of my 
morning rides over that delightful coun- 
try, I accidently paſſed through a little 
village, which afforded me much agree- 
able meditation; as in times to come, 


perhaps, it will be viſited by the lovers 


of the polite arts, with as much venera- 
tion as Virgil's tomb, or any other cele- 


brated ſpot of antiquity. The place I 


mean is Binfield, where the poet to 


whom I am indebted (in common with 


every reader of taſte) for ſo much ex- 
quiſite entertainment, ſpent the earlieſt 


part of his youth, I will not ſcruple to 
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confeſs that I looked upon the ſcene 
where he planned ſome of thoſe beauti- 
ful performances which firſt recom- 
mended him to the notice of the world, 
with a degree of enthufialm; and could 
not but conſider the ground as ſacred 
that was impreſſed with the footſteps of 


a genius that undoubtedly does the 


hig heſt honour to our age and nation. 
The ſituation of mind in which I found 
mylelt upon this occahon, ſuggeſted to 
my remembrance a paſſ'ige in Tully, 
which I thought I never to thoroughly 
entered into the ſpirit of before. That 
noble author, in one of his philoſophi- 
cal converſatian- pieces, introduces his 
friend Atticus as oblerving the pleaſing 
eſfect which ſcenes of this nature are 
wont 
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wont to have upon one's mind: Mowe- 
mur enim (ſays that polite Roman) xeſ- 
cio quo pats, locis ipſis, in quibus eorum, 
guos diligimus aut edutiramar, adſunt 
eveftivia. Me quidem ipſæ ills nofire 
Athenz, non tam operibus magnficts ex- 
quifatifque aniiquorum artibus delectant, 
guam recordatione ſummorum virortin, 
ubi quiſque babitare, ubi ſedere, ubi diſ- 
putare fit ſolitus. 

Thus, you fee, I could defend my- 
ſelf by an exampie of great authority, 
were I in danger upon this occaſion of 
being ridiculed as a romantic viſionary. 
Bu: I am too well acquainted with the 
refined ſentiments of Orontes, to be un- 
_ der any apprehenſion he will condemn 
the impre-tlions I have here acknow- 
l-dged. On the contrary, I have often 
heard you mention with approbation a 
circumſtance of this kind which is re- 
la ed of Silius Italicus. The annual 
cciemonies which that poet performed at 
Vugil's ſepulchre, gave you a more fa- 


vourable opinion of his taſte, you con- 


fe T-d, than any thing in his works was 
able to raiſe, | 

I: is certain that ſome of the greateſt 
naines of antiquity have d:iftinguiſhe(d 
themſelves by the high reverence they 
ſhewed to the poctical character. Scipio, 
vou ma rememher, defired to be [aid 
in the me tomb with Ennius; and I 
am inclined to pardon that tucce!sful 
madman Alexander many of his extra- 
vagancies, for the generous regard he 
paid to the memory of Pindar, at the 
lacking of I hebes. | 


There ems, indeed, to be ſome- 


thing in poetry, that res the poſſeſſors 
of that very ſingular talent, far higher in 
the e:iimation of the world in general, 
than thoſe who excel in any other of the 
refined arts. And accordingly we find 
that poets have been diſtinguiſhed by 
antiquity with the moſt remarkable ho- 
nours. Thus Homer, we are told, was 
drified at Smyrna; as the citizens of 
Mytilene ſtamped the image of Sappho 


upon their public coin: Anacreon re- 
ceived a ſoleinn invitation to ſpend his 
days at Athens; and Hipparchus, the 
ſon of Pinſtratus, fitted out à ſplendid 
veſſel in order to tranſport him thither : 
and when Virgil came into the theatie at 
Rome, the whole audience roſe up and 
ſaluted him with the ſame reſpect as th 

would have paid to Auguſtus himſelf. 

Painting, one ſhould imagine, has 
the faireſt pretenſions of rivalling her 
ſiiter-art in the number of admirers; and 
yet, where Apelles is mentioned once, 
Homer is celebrated a thouſand times. 
Nor can this be accounted for by urg- 
ing that the works of the latter are itill 
extant, while thoſe of the former have 
rm long fince: for is not Mit »n's 

aralile Loſt more univerfaliy eltcer,cd 
than Raphael's cartoons? 

The truth, I imagine, is, there ere 
more who are natural judgcs cf the har- 
mony of numbers, than of the giace of 
proportions. One meets with bur few 
who have not, in ſome degree at leaf, 
a tolerable er, but a judicious eve is a 
far more uncommon poſſeſnon. For as 
words are the univerſal medium which 
all men employ in order to convey their 
ſeutime. ts to each other; it terms a joik 
contequence that they ſhould be me 
generally formed for reliſhing and j g- 
ing of performances in that way: wheieas 
the art of repreſenting ideas by means 
of lines and colours, lies more out of 
the road of common uſe, and is there- 
fore leſs adapted to the taſte of the gene- 
ral run of mankind. 

I hazard this obſervation, in the hopes 
of drawing from you your ſentiments 


upon aſubjet, in which no man is more 


qualified to decide; as indeed it is to the 
converſation of Orontes that I am in- 
dehted for the diſcovery of many tefine | 
delicacies in the imitative arts, which, 
without his judicious aſiſtance, would 
have lain concealed to me with other 
common obſervers. Adieu. I am, &c. 


LETTER LIV. 


TO PHIDIPPUS, 


I Am by no means ſurprized that the 
1 interview you have lately had with 
Cleanthes, has given you a much lower 
opinion of his abilities, than what you 
had before conceived ; and fince it has 


raiſed your curioſity to know my ſenti- 

ments of his character, you ſhall have 

them with all that freedom you may 
juſtly expect. 

I have always, then, conſidered Cle- 

| | | anthes 


— L. or ED 
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anthes as poſſeſſed of the moſt extra- 
ordinary talents: but his talents are of 
a kind, which can only be exerted upon 
uncommon occaiions. They are formed 
{or the greateſt depths of buſineſs and 
affairs; but abſolutely out of all ſize for 
the ſhallows of ordinary life. In cir- 
cumſlances that require the moſt pro- 
tound reaſonings, in incidents that de- 
mand the moſt penetrating politics; there 
Cl-anthes would ſliine with ſupreme luſ- 
tre. But view him in any ſituation in- 
ferior to thelez place him where he can- 
not raile admiration, and he will moſt 
probably fink into contempt. Clean- 
thes, in ſhort, wants nothing but the 
addition of certain minute accompliſh- 
ments, to tender him a finiſhed charac- 
ter: but being wholly deſtitute of thoſe 
little taients which are neceflary to ren- 
der a man uleful or agreeable in the 
daily commerce of the world, thoſe great 
ab:lities* which he peoſſeTes he unob- 
ſerved or neglected. 


3 
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He often, indeed, gives one occaſon 
to refle& how nece ſſary it is to he matter 
of a fort of under-qualities, in order to 
ſet off aud recommend tho: ct à ſnpe- 
rior nature. To know how to deſcend 
with grace and eaſe into ordinary occa- 
ſions, and to fall in with the lele impor- 
tant parties and purpoſes of mankind, 
is an art of more'general influence, per- 
haps, than is uſually imagined. 

If I were to form, therefore, a youth 
for the world, I ſhould certainly endea- 
vour to cultivate in him theſe ſecondary 
qualifications; and train him up to an 
addreſs in thoſe lower arts, which render 
a man agreeable in converſation, er uſe- 
ful to the innocent pleaiures and ac- 
commodations of life. A general ſki! 
and tate ot this kind with moderate abi- 
lities will, in moit inftances, I helieve, 
prove more ſueceſõ ful in the world, than 
a much higher degree of capacity with- 
out them. I am, &c. 


LETTER LV. 


TO EUVPHRONIUET, 


Tf the temper and turn of Timanthes 

had not long prepared me for what 
has happened, I ſhould have received 
your account of his death with more ſur- 
prize; but I ſuſpected, from our earlieſt 
acquaintance, that his ſentiments and 
diſpoſition would lead him into a ſa- 
tiety of life, much ſooner than nature 
would probably carry him to the end of 
it. When unſertled principles fall in 
with a conſtitutional glooimineſs of mind, 
it is no wonder the fædium vilæ ſhould 
gain daily ſtrength, till it puſhes a man 
to ſeck relief againit this moſt deſperate 
of all diſtempers, from the point of a 
ſword, or the bottom of a river. 


But to learn to 2ccommodate our taſte 


to that portion of happineſs which Pro- 
vidence has fet before us, is, of all the 
leſſons of philoſophy, ſurely the moſt ne- 
ceſſary. High and exquiſite gratifica- 
tions are not conſiſtent with the appoint- 
ed meaſures of humanity: and, perhaps, 
if we would fully enjoy the reliſh of our 
being, we ſhould rather confider the mi- 
ſeries we eſcape, than too nicely examine 
the intrinfic worth of the happineſs we 
poſſeſs. It is, at leaſt, the buſineſs of 
true wiſdom to bring together every cir- 
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cumſtance which may light up a flame of 
chearfulneſs in the mind; and thongh we 
mult be inſenſible if it ſhould perpetually 
burn with the ſame unvaried bright- 
neſs; yet prudence ſhould preſerve it as 
a ſacred fire, which is never to be total- 

ly extinguiſhed. 
I am perſuaded, this diſguſt of life is 
frequently indulged out of a principle cf 
mere vanity. It is efteemed as a mark of 
uncommon refinement, and as placing 4 
man abore the ordinary level of his foe - 
cies, to ſeem ſuperior to the vulgar fret- 
ings of happine!s. True good-lenie, 
however, molt certainly contifts, not in 
eſpiſing, but in managing, our ſtock of 
life to the belt advantege; as a chearful 
acquieſcence in the meaſures of Provi- 
dence, is one of the ſtrongeit ſymptoms 
of a well- conſtitinted mind. Selt-wear;- 
neſs is a circumſtance that ever attends 
folly; and to contemn our being, is the 
greateſt, and, indeed, the peculiar infir- 
mity of human nature. It is a noble 
ſentiment which Tully puts into the 
mouth of Cato, in his treatiſe upon old 
age — Non lubet mihi, ſays that vene- 
rable Roman, deplorare vitam, quod 
multi, et ii docti, ſepe ficerum ; neque 
| . ME 


% 
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me wixiſſe peenitet : quoniam ita Vixi, 
wt non fruſtra me natum exiſti 


It is in the power, indeed, of but a 
very ſmall proportion of., mankind, to 
act the ſame glorious part that afforded 
ſuch high ſatisfaction to this diſtinguiſn- 
ed patriot: but the numher is yet far 
more inconſiderable of thoſe, who can- 
not, in any Ration, ſecure to themſelves 
a ſufficient fund of camplacency to ren - 
der life juſtly valuable. Who is it - 
3$ * out of the reach of the highe 
of all gratifications, thole of, the gene- 
rous affections; and that cannot provide 
for his own happineſs by contributing 
ſomething to the welfare of others? As 
this diſeaſe of the mind generally breaks 
out with moſt violence in thoſe who are 
ſuppoſed to be endowed with a greater 
delicacy of taſte and reaſon than is the 
uſual allotment of their fellow creatures; 
one may aſk them, whether there is any 
ſatiety in the purſuits of uſeful know- 
ledge? or, if one can ever be weary of 


benefiting mankind? Will not the fine 
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arts ſupply a laſting feaſt to the mind 
Or can there be wanting a pleaſurable 
employment, ſo lung as there remains 
even one atvantageous. truth to be dif- 
covered or confirmed? To complain t!.at 
life has no joys, while there is a ſingle 
creature wham we, can. releve-by our 
bounty, aſſiſt by our counſels, or enliven 
by our preſence, is tp lament the Joſs of 
that which we poſſeſs, and is juſt as ra- 
tional as to die-of thixft with the cup in 


our hands. Bur'the misfortune is, when 


a man 13 ſettled into a habit of receiving 
all his pleaſures from the mere ſelfiſh in- 


dulgencies; he wears out of his mind th. 
reliſh-of every nobler enjoyment, at the 


ſame time that his powers of the ſenſual 
kind are growing more languid by each 
repetition, It is no wonder, therefore, 
he ſhould fill up the meaſure of his gra- 
tifications, long before he has . 
ed the circle uf his duration; and either 
wretchedly fit down the remainder of his 
days in diſcontent, or raſhly throw them 
up in deſpair. Farewel. I am, &c. 


LETTER LVI. 


ERTAINLY, Timoclea, you 
have a paſhon for the marvellous 
beyond all pawer of gratification. There 
is Not an adventurer throughout the 
whole regions of chivalry, with whom 
you are unacquainted; and have wan- 
dered through more folios than would 
furniſh out a decent library. Mine, at 


leaſt, you have totally exhauſted ; and 
have ſo cleared my ſhelves of knights- 


errant, that I have not a fingle hero re- 
maining that ever was regaled in bower 
or hall. But though vou have drained 
me of my whole ſtock of romance, I um 
not entirely unprovided for your enter- 
tainment; and have encloſed a little 
Grecian fable for your amuſement, 
which was lately tranſmitted to me by 
one of my friends. He diſcovered it, 
he tells me, among ſome old manu- 


| Icripts, which have been long, it ſeems, 


in the poſſeſſion of his family: and, if 
you will rely upon his judgment, it is a 
tranſlation by Spenſer's own hand. 
This is all the hiftory I have to give 
you of the following piece : the genn. 
weneſs of which I leaye to be ſettled 


4 


between my friend and the critics; and 
am, &c. | 


| THE TRANSFORMATION or 
LYCON aA EUPHORMIUS, | 


WOT 
DEEM not, ye'plaintive crew, that ſuffer 
Ne thou, O man! wiio deai't the 
miſwern TEE ES 
The equal gots, who hervin's ſky manſions 

throng, ES. 


(Though viewleſs to the eyne they diſtant 
ſheen | 


tor', 


* 
SpeRators reckleſs of our actions been. 
Turning the volumes of grave ſages old, 
Where auncient ſaws in fable may be ſren, 


This truth I fond in pron tale enroil'd, 


Which for enſample 


for ad my Muſe ſhall here 
unfold. | 


= 3 
What time: Arcagia's flow ret vallies fam'd 
Pilaſgua, firit of manarchs old, obev'd, 
There wonn'd a wight, and Lycon was he 
nam d, 
Una d by conſcience, of no gods afraid, 
Ne juſtice rul'd his heart, ne mercy ſvay d 
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Some held him kin to that abhorred race, 
Which heav'n's high tow'rs with mad em- 


prize aſſay d; 
ynage did ytrace 


And ſome his cruel | 
From fell Erynnis join'd in Pluto's dire em- 
brace. 


Itt. 
But he, perdy, far other tale did feign, 
And claim d alliauncewith the Sifters nine; 


And deem'd himſelf (what deems not pride 


ſo vain?) 
The peerleſs paragon of wit dine, 
Vaunting thatev ry foe ſhould rue it's tine. 


1 doughty wight! yet, ſooth, withouten 


ſmart, 

All pow'rleſs fell the loſels ſhafts malign: 
"Tis vertue s arm to wield wit's heav nly oart, 
Point it's keen barb with force, and fend it 

to the heart, 


One he p frora h 
re 
8 


vet — mor baſe Lycon *s evil ſpright, 


Tho' blame in her not matice moten 'ipy, 
Clear, without ſpat, as ſuzmer's cloudleſs 


ſky. 
Hence feign'd, Lycean Pan array'd 
la ere Ga epflam'd with paſſion 


U 


plain 
She def: pac's elong fs debonair: - 
Seem' d the as one of Dia 's choſen train. 
Full many a fond excuſe he knew to feign, 
In ſweet converſe to while with her the da 
'Tiil love unwares his beedleſs heart 


gain. 
Nor he, wight, no mortal may 
TEES 


lit, forefay. 


— 
And now reſolves his 41 — 
3 quoth he, my ſeeiñ heart will break 
—_— aye muſt feel. 
At length by hope es d wo reveal, 
The leVring ſecret dropped from his tong 
Whiles frequent ſingults check d bi fale 


ring tale, 
modeſt wiſe her head Paſtora hang: 
For never maid more chaſte inſpired ſhep= 
herd's ſong. 
VII. 
What needs me to recount in long detail 
The tender parley which theſs lemans held? 


A ſhepherd youth mark d, as o'er the 


„ In 
U — lamb of his will bleat within thy 
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flew oft he vow 'd his love her ne'er ſhould 
rail; 


How ofc the fiream from. forth her eyne 
outwell'd, 6 


Doubting if conſtancy yet ever dwell'd 


In heart of youthful wight: ſuffice to know, 


Each riſing doubt ne in her boſome quell d. 
So parted they, more blithſome both, | crow 2 
For rankling love conceal'd, me ſecms, is 

deadly woe. 


TI. -- 
Eftſoons to Lycon ſwift the youth did fare, 
(Lagg' = youth when Cupid urg d his 
way 
And itraight his gentle purpoſe did 
Ana ſooth the mount'naunce of his 
diſplay. 
Ne Lycon meant his ſuiten to foreſay: 
© Be thine Paſtora, quoth them+ſker ſly, 
« And twice two thouſpnd ſheep her dow'r 
© ſha'l pay. 
Beat then the lover a heart 
Ne dempt that autht hi 
betray, 
9 achat foul deceit in Lycon's boſome 
Yo 


Joyaunce high; 
bliſs could now 


| IX. 
80 forth he yode to ſeek his rev rend fire; 


(The he good Euphormivs thepherds him did 


How ſweet-Paſtora did his boſome fire, 
— am 


33 the: en · 
141 cthralt, 
Reply d the ſ . ge, in wiſe experience old, 

© Senooth is his tong, 2 


promiſe faithleſs, and in — 


* fold.” 

| X. 
With words prophetic thus E 

And fact confirm d whatwiſdom thus fore- 


told. 
Full many a mean deviſe did Lycon m 
The beped day of ſpouſal t. with-hold, | 
Framing new trains when nought mote 
ſerve his old. 
6 ill, 
de 


Nath lefs he vow d, Cyllene, cloud - 


roll %% ©. 
Than he his pli ſe n»uld fulfill: 
But * perdy, or where, the caitive ſayen 


Whiles thus the * ſuns bad journey d 
d, 

"Bonner v4 -otenow the lovers hearts divide, 

Ne truſt was there, ne met in Lycon found; 

The maid with matron Juno for her guide, 

The yeuth by Cencrd e | 
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To Hymen's facred fane: The honeſt deed 
Each god — d, and cloſe the Lands 


Certes, — ſhould ſucceed, 
No prying eyne they ween d their emprize 
mote areed. 


XII. 
But prying eyne of Lycon *twas in vain 
* (RightpraQtick in«iſguiſe) to hope beware. 
He trac'd their covert ſteps to Hymen's fane, 
And joy'd to fiad them in his long-laid 
ſnare. 
Algates, i in ſemblaunt i ire, he gan to ſwear, 
And roaren loud as in diſpleaſaunce high; 
Then out he hurlen forth his daughter fair, 
Forelore, the houſeleſs child of milery, 


Expos d to killing cold, and | pinching penury. 


XIII. 

Ah! whither now ſhall ſad Paſtora wend, 
To want abandon'd and by wrongs oppreſt? 
Who ſhall the wretched out-caft's teen be- 
1 5 hen, breaſt? 

mercyt not in. parent's brea 
Ves, Mic Near es "gentle goddeſs bleſt, 
At Jove's right hand, — for ever dear. 

Aye at his feet the pleags the cauſe diftreſt, 


Teforrow's plaints ſhe turns bis equal ear, 


And wafts to heav'n's ſtar-tbrone fair vertue's 
— tear. 


* * * 


5 xIv. 
"Twas sur that bade Fuphormice quell 
each thought, : 
""—_ welt mote riſe to check bis gen rous 


Tho dien the torts which Lycon him had 
' wrought, 

Tho? few the flocks kighumblspaſtiires fed ; 
Whew: he learn'd Paſtara's Hapleſs fted,: 
His breaſt humane Gith'wonted pi Hows. 
He op'd his gates, the naked exile ted | 

Beneath his roof; a decent drapet throws 
O'er hes: cq}6- links, and 3 

ſerved Woes. . 


| " 
Now bond. ange d Rumour bruited round 
.  *- "HE Tits 


The aſtoned fwaths uneath could credence 


5 0 3 
re rcadia's unambĩtious vale 
A ftor falſe as. ycon e 'er dj he. 
Bat Jove {whe in hi 
| prive, 
Aid er'rr deed in golden balance weighs) 
To earth his flaming chatet baden drive, 


Ard down n . in * 


hlaze 
T6 deal forth guerdon meet to good aud ei 
1 WAYS es a 4 "Is 


- 
** 


* 'n does mortals. 


Where fel moans with many a 
His _ ſtream through daſy d vales does 
RED... ... 5 the flow'ry marge, in reckleſs 
Proud Lycon ſought by charm of * 


To wy ee of tortious deed. 
Him Jove accofts, in rev'rend ſemblaunte 
di 


Of good Euphormius, and gan mild areed 


Of compaẽt oft confirm d, of fay yplight, 
Of nature's tender tye, of ſacred rule of rizht. 


XVII. 
Wit lofty eyne, half loth to looke fo low, 
Him Lycon view'd, and with ſwol'n ſur- 
uedry 
Gan rudely treat his ſacred old: when now 
Forth Rood the God confeſt that rules the 


ſky, 
In ſudden ſheen of drad divinity— 
© And know, falſe man, the Lord of 
thunders ſaid, 
© Not unoblerv'd by Heav'n's all- perſent eye 
© Thy cruel deeds? nor ſhall be unappay d: 
* Go! be in form that beſt beſeems thy 


* thews, array'd.* . 
—_—_ YR 
While 2 he ſpake, th el trembling 
Trani mewꝰ'd to blatant beaſt, with hideous 
Kut — well-deſerve? 
I” minotwury, and fends . 


prowl, 
A wolf in form as erft a wolf in fout? 
"Tv Pholos, foreſt wild; he hy'd away, 
The horrid haunt of ſavage monſters foul. 
- . Fhere helpleſs innocence is fill his prey 


Thief of ü 


. 
Tho- Jove to good Euphormius'cot did wend, 
Where peaceful dwelt the man of vertue 


In "er'ry ad of dees be 


Hi e appr mild 
e e — 


throng 


Of hit ind lights that gild the glowing ſcy. 


There ſhepherds nightly view his orb 
— = 
Where bright he ſhines eterne, the brighteſt 


ſtar. among. 
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LETTER Ln. 


TO CLYTAKDER, 


1 there was any thing in my former 
letter inconſiſtent with that eftcem 
which is juſtly due to the Antients, I de- 
fire to retract it in this; and dilavow 
every expreſſion which might ſeem to 
give precedency to the moderns in works 
of genius. I am fo far indeed from 
entertaining the ſent / ments you impute 
to me, that I have otten endeavoured to 
account for that ſuperiority which is lo 
viſible in the compolitions of their poets : 
and have frequently aſſigned their reli- 
gion as in the number of thoſe cautcs, 
which probably concurred to give them 
this remarkable preheminence. That 
enthuſiaſm which is ſo eſſential to every 
true artiſt in the poetical way, was con- 
fiderably heightened and enflamed by 
the wh le turn of their ſacred doctrines; 
and the tancied preſence of their Muſes 
had almoſt as wonderful an effect upon 
their thoughts and language, as it they 
had been really and divinely inſpired. 
Whiift all nature was ſuppoſed to Lo 
with divinities, and every oak and foun- 
tain was believed to be che reſidence of 
ſome preſiding deity; what wonder if 
the poet was animated by the imagined 
initvence of ſuch exalted fociety, and 
found himſelf traniported beyond the 
ordinary limits of ſober humanity? The 
mind, when attended only by mere 
mortals ot ſuperior powers, is obferved 
to rite in her ſtrength; and her facul- 
ties open and enlarge themſelves when 
ſhe acts in the view of thoſe for whom 
ſhe has conceived a more than common 
reverence. But when the force of iu- 
perftitiun moves in concert with the 
powers of imagination, and genius is 
enſlamed by devotion, poetry muſt fine 
out in all her brightett perfection and 
ſp!er.dor. | 

Whatever therefore the philoſopher 
might think of the religion of his coun- 
wry, it was the interelt of the poet to be 
thoroughly orthodox. If he gave up tis 
creed, he mult renounce his numbers; 
and there could be no inſpiration where 
thert were no Mutes. T iis is ſo true, 
that it is in compoſitions oi the poctical 
kind alone that the antients tem to have 
the principal advantage over the mo- 


modern verle. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1739. 
derns: in every other ſpecies of writing 
one might venture perhaps to aſſert that 
theſe latter ages have, at leaſt, equalled 
them. When I ſay fo, I do not con- 
fine myſelf to the productions of our 
own nation, but comprehend hikewiſe 
thoſe of our neighbours : and with that 
extent the obſervation will poſſibly hold 
true, even without an exception in fa- 
vour of hiſtory and oratory. 

But whatever may with juſtice be de- 
termined concerning that queſtion, it is 
certain, at leaſt, that the practice of all 
ſucceeding poets confirms the notion 
for which I am principally contending. 
Though the altars of paganiſm have 
many ages ſince been thrown down, and 
grove: are no longer ſacred; yet the lan- 
guage of the poets has not changed with 
the religion of the times, but the gods 
of Greece and Rome are ſtill adored in 
Is not this a confeſſion, 
that fancy is enlivened by ſuperſtition, 
and that the anitent bards catched their 
rapture from the old mythology? I will 
own, however, that I think there is 
ſomething ridiculous in this unnatural 
adoption, and that a modern poet makes 
but an ankward figure with his anti- 
quated gods. When the pagan ſyſtem 
was ſanctificd by popular belief, a piece 
of machinery of that kind. as it had the 
air of probability, afforded a very ſtrik- 
ing manner of ceichrating any remark- 
able circumſtance, or raiſing any com- 
mon one. But now that this ſuperſti- 
tion is no longer ſupported by vulgar 
opinion, it has lot it's principal grace 
and efficacy, and ſeems to be, in gene- 
ral, the moſt cold and unintereſting me- 
thod in which a poet can work up his 
ſertiments. What, for inſtance, can be 
more unaff. &ing and ſpiritleſs, than the 
compliment which Boileau has paid to 
Lauis the XIVch, on his famous paſ- 
lage over the Rhine? He repreſents the 
Naiads, you may remember, as alarm- 
ing the ged of that river with an account 
of the march of the French monarch; 
upon which the river-god aſſumes the 
:ppearance of an old experienced com- 
mander, and ſizes to a Dutch tort, in 
order to exhort the garriſon to ſally out 

"% and 
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and diſpute the intended paſſage. Ac- 


cordingly they range themſelves in form 
of battle with the Rhine at their head, 
who, after ſome vain efforts, obſerving 
Mars and Bellona on the fide of the 
enemy, is ſo terrified with the view of 
thoſe ſupericx divinities, that be moſt 
poten runs away, and leaves the 
in quiet poſſeſſion of his banks. I 
kno not he far this may be reliſhed 
by critics, or juſtified by cuſtom; but 
as I am only mentioning my icula 
taſte, I will acknowledge, that it appears 
to me extremely infilpid and puerile. 

I have not however ſo much of the 
ſpirit of Typhœus in me, as to make 
war upon the gods without reſtriftion, 
and attempt to exclude them from their 
whole poetical dominions, To repre- 
ſent natural, moral, or intellectual qua- 
lities and affe ions as perſons, and ap- 
* to them thoſe general eniblems 

y which their powers and properties 
are —_—_ _— in pagan theology, 
may 1 5 3 one o * moſt —4 
ing and graceful figures of poetical rhe- 

| 1 When Dryden, addreſſing him- 


ſelf to the month of May as to a per- 


ſon, ſays— : ; | 

Far thee the Graces lead the dancing hours; 
one may conſider him as ſpeaking only 
in metaphor : and when tuch ſhadowy 
beings are thus juſt ſhewn to the ima- 
gination, and immediately withdrawn 


again, they ertainly have a very power-. 


ful effect. But I can reliſh them no 
farther than as figures only: when 
Gy are extended 70 any 1 com - 
tion beyond the limits of metaphor, 
5 exhibited under all the various ac- 
tions of real perions, I cannot but con- 
fder them as fo many abſurdities, which 
cuſtom has unreaſonably authoriſed. 
Thus Spenſer, in one of his paſtorals, 
repre{euts the god of Love as flying, like 
a bird, from ho gh to bough. A the 

| herd, who hears a ruſtling among 


LETTER IV. 


Ta EUPHRONIUS, 


" Krow not in what diſpoſition of 
1 4 is ſetter may find you; but 
Fam {vie '+ © will not preſerve your uſual 
che tu: fs cf temper when 1 tell you 
that pou 1) dalpes died laſt night. 


buſhes, ſuppoſes it to be ſome game 

and accordmgly diſcharges his bovr. 
Cupid returns the ſhot, and after ſeveral 
arrows had been mutually exchanged 
between them, the unfortunate ſwain 
diſcovers whom it 1s he is contending 
with : but as he is endeavouring to make 
his eſcape, receives a deſperate wound in 
— _ This — the ſub. 
a pretty idyllium in one of 
a Greg pars; ye is extremely flat 
and di us it is adopted by our 
Britiſh bard. And the reaſon of the 
difference is plain: in the former it is 
ſapported 
whereas no- imagination 
give it the leaſt air of probability, as it 
is worked up by the latter: | 

| TION, 

I muſt confeſs, at the fame time, that 
the inimitable Prior has introduced this 
fabulous ſcheme with ſuch uncommon 


grace, and has paid ſo many genteel 
compliments to Brides by the aſ- 
filtance of Venus and Cupid, that one is 
carried off from obſerving the impro- 

iety of this machinery, by the — 


ing addreſs with which he manages it: 


and I never read his tender poems of 
this kind, without applying to him what 
Seneca ſomewhere ſays upon a ſimilar 
occaſion : Major ille eft qui. judicium ab- 
ulit, quam qui merut. 

10 1 my ſentiments in one word, 
I would leave the gods in full poſſeſſion 
of allegorical and poems: in 
all others I would fiever ſuffer them to 
make their appearance in perſon and as 
agents, but to enter only in ſimile, or 
alluſion. It 5 thus — „ 
poets, has moſt happi : 
and his apolieation of the Rory of Daphne 
and Apollo will ſerve as an inſtance, in 
what manner the antient mythology may 
be adopted with the utmoſt 3 and 
beauty. Adieu. I am, er” ff 


A / 1 
0 


nsr 8, 1742. 

I wi!! not at this time attempt to of- 
fer that conſolation te you, of which I 
ſtand in ſo mich heel myſelf. But 
may it not ſomewhat ab:te he anxiety 
oi our mutual grief, to reũect, that how- 
Ever 
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ever £onſiderable our own loſs is, yet 
with reſpe& to himſelf, it ſcarce deſerves 
to be lamented that he arrived fo much 
earlier at the grave than his years and 
his bealth nden promiſe? For _ 
wy friend, that has any experience 
— would wiſh to extend his du- 
ration to old age? What indeed is length 
of days, but to ſurvive all one's enjoy 
ments, and, perhaps, to furvive even 
one's very. elf? I have ſomewhere: met 
with an ancient inſcription founded upoi 
this ſentiment, which infinitely pleated 
me. It was fixed upon a bath, and con- 
tained an imprecation, in the i 
terms, againſt any one who ſhould at- 
tempt to remove the building: 


eis dvs. HOC; SYSTYLEAMITS © 
33S Avr. IVSSERIT. 2 n 
- VL TIMVS. Vos vu. MORIATVYR, 


The thought is conceived with 


dered the world moit deſirable. | 
Inſtances of the ſort I am lamenting, 

while the impreſhans remain upon 

the mind, are ſufficient to d the 


g2yelt hopes, and chill the warmeſt am- 


on, and it is neceſſary for 


an over-refined philoſophy. 
ts by conſiderations of this'fort, that I 


bition. When one ſees a perſon in the 
full bloom of life, thus deſtroyed by one 
ſudden blaſt, one cannot but conſider 
all the diſtant ſchemes 'of mankind as 

the higheſt folly. by | 
It is amazing indeed that a creature 
ſuch as man, with ſo many memorials 
around him of the ſhortneſs of his dura. 
tion, and who cannot enſure to himſelf 
even the next moment, ſhould yet plan 
deſigns which run far into futurity. The 
buſineſs however of life mult be carried 
the purpoſes 
of human affairs, that mankind fhould 
reſolutely act upon very precarious con- 
tingencies. Too much reflection, there- 
fare, is as inconſiſtent with the appoint- 
ed meaſur̃es of our Ration, as too little; 
and there cannot be a [eſs defitable turn 
of mind, than one that is influenced by 
At leaſt it 


endeavour to call off my thoughts from 
p̃urſ ing too earneſtly thoſe reaſonings, 
which the occahon of this letter is apt to 
ſuggel 1 ue, however, one may 
juſtly make of the preſent accident, that 
whilk it contraſts the circle Fei 
ſhip, it ſhould render it ſo much the more 
valuable to zs who yet walk within it's 


LETTER IX. 


10 HORTENSIUS. 


the ingenious piece you communi- 
cated to me, requires 2ny.. farther 
touches of your pencil; I muſt acknow- 
the truth to be, what you are in- 
clined to ſuſpect, that ny friendſhip has 
impoſed upon my judgment. But though 
in the preſent inſtance your deli 
ſeems far too refined, yet, in gen 
I mutt agree with you, that; works of 
the moſt permanent kind, are not the 
effects of a lucky moment, nor ſtruck 
out at a ſingle heat. The beſt perform- 


ances, indeed, have generally coſt the 


moit labour; and that eaſe, which is ſo 


eſſential to fine writing, has ſeldom been 
attained without repeated and ſevere cor- 
reftions: Ludentis ſpeciem dabit et tor- 
guebiizy. is 2 motto that may be ap- 
plied, I believe, to moſt ſucceſsful au- 
thors of nus. With as much facility 
as the nuin ers of the natural Prior ſeem 


to have flowed frem him, they were the 


* way FR 1740. 


refule (if 1 am not milinfurmed) of 


much application: and a friend of mine, 
who undertook to tranſcribe one of the 


' nobleſt performances of the fineſt genius 


that this, or perhaps any age can boalt, 
has often — me, * is not 
a ſingle line, as it is now publiſhed, 
which ſtands in conformity with the ori- 
ina] manuſcript. The truth is, cvery 
entiment has it's peculiar expreſſion, 
and every word hd = 5 place, which 
do not always immediately preſent them - 
ſelves, and generally demand frequent 
trials before they can be properly ad- 
juſted: not to mention the more im- 
portant difficulties, which neceſſarily oc- 
cur in ſettling the plan and regulating 
the higher parts which compoſe the 
ſtructurę of a finiſhed work. | 
Thoſe, indeed, who know what pangs 

it coſt even the moit fertile genius to be 
delivered of 2 juſt and regular produc. | 


tio, 
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tion, might be inclined, perhap:, to cry 
out with the moſt antient of authors 
* Ok! that mine adwerſary bad written 
* a book!” A writer ot renned taite has 
the continual mortification #0 find him- 
ſelf incapable of taking entire poſleſſion 

of that ideal beauty which waims ,aud 
fills his imagination. His conceptions 
ſtill riſe above all the powers of his art, 
and he can but faintly copy out thoſe 
ima of perfection which are im- 
prefled upon his mind. Never was 
« any thing, ſays Tully, © more beau- 
© tiful than the Venus of Apelles, or 
the Jove of Phidias; yet were they by 


no means equal to thuie high notions 


aof beauty which animated the geniuies 
* of thoſe wonderful artiins. In the 
jame manner, he obſerves, the great 
maſters of oratory imaged to themſelues 
a certain perfection of eloquence, which 
they could only contemplate in idea, but 
in vain att to draw out in ex- 
preſſion. Perhaps no author ever per- 
petuated his reputation, wio could write 
up to the full ſtandard of his own judg- 
ment: and I am perſuaded that he, who 
upon a ſurvey of his compoſitions can 
with entire complacency pronounce them 
good, will hardly find the world join 


with him in the ſame ſavourable ſen- 


tence. 

The moſt judicious of all pocts, the 
inimitable Virgil, uſed to reſemble his 
productions to thoſe of that animal who, 
agrecably to the notions of the antients, 
was ſuppoſed to bring her young into 
the world a mere rude and ſhapeleſs 
maſs: he was obliged to retouch them 
again and again, he acknowledged, be- 
forc they acquired their proper form and 
beauty. Accordingly we are told, that 
after having ſpent eleven years in com- 
poſing his ZEneid, he intended to have 
ſet apart three more for the reviſal of 
that glorious performance. But being 
prevented by his laſt ſickneſs from giving 
thole finiſhing touches which his ex- 


quiſite judgment conceived to be till 
neceſſary, he directed his friends Tucca 
and Varius to burn the nobleſt poem that 
ever appeared in the Roman language. 
In t e lame ſpirit of delicacy Mr. Dry. 
den tells us, that had he taken more time 
in tranilating this author, he might poſ- 
ſibly have ſucceeded better; but never, 


he aſſures us, could he have ſucceeded 


ſo well as to have ſatisfied himſelf. 

In a word, Hortenfius, 1 agree with 
you, that there is nothing more difficult 
than to fill up the character of an au- 
thor who propoſes to raiſe a juſt and 
laſting admiration; whois not contented 
with thoſe little tranſient flaſhes of ap- 
plauſe which attend the ordinary race 
of writers, but conſiders only how he 
may {kme out to poſterity; who extends 
his views beyond the preſent generation, 
and cultivates thoſe — which 
are to flouriſh in future ages. What 
Sir William Temple obſerves of poetry, 
may be applied to every other work 
where taſte and imagination are con- 
cerned ; * It requires the greateſt con. 
< traries to compoſe itz a genius both 
« penetrating and ſolid; an expreſſion 
© both ſtrong and delicate. There muſt 
© be a great agitation of mind to in- 
vent, a great calm to judge and cor- 
© re: there mult be upon the ſame tree, 
© and at the ſame time, both flower and 
© fruit.” But though, I know, you 
would not value yourſelf upon any 
performance, wherein theſe very oppo- 
ſite and very ſingular qualities were not 
conſpicuous; yet I muſt remind you at 
the ſame time, that when the file ceaſes 
to poliſh, it muſt neceſſarily weaken. 
You will remember therefore, that there 
is a medium between the immoderate 
caution of that orator, who was three 
olympiads in writing a fingle oration; 


and the extravagant expedition of that 


poet, whoſe funeral pile was compoſed 
of his own numberleſs productions. 
Adieu. I Am, &c. | 


LETTER IX. 


TO PALEMON. 


Write this while Cleora 1s angling by 
niy tide, under the hade of a ſpread- 


eu! river. A mghtingale, more ar- 
monious even than Strada's, is foren ads 
ing us from a hasthern buth vich 


may 28, 1759. 
ſmiles with all the gaiety of youth and 


beauty; while 
irg eim that hangs over the banks of 


_ Gentle glas. 
Fanning their adarif tous wings, d ipenſe 
Native perfunes, andwhitper wlience neee 
Thole E:ilmy fools, ES "3x 
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- Whilſt Lam thus emjaying the inno- 
cent luxury. of this vernal delight, I 
look back upon thoſe ſcenes of turbu- 
Jence, wirrem I was once „with 
more than ordinary diſtaſteʒ and deſpiſe 
myſelf for ever having entertained io 
mean a thought as to be rich and great. 
One of our monarchs uſed to ſay, That 
he looked upon thoſe to be the happieſt 
men in the nation, whoſe fortune had 
placed them in the country, above a high - 
_ conſtable, and below the trouble of a 
juſtice of peace. It is in a mediocrity 
of this happy kind that I here paſs m 
life: with a fortune far above — þ 
ſity of engaging in the drudgery of buſi- 
neſs, and with defires much too humble 
to have any reliſh for the ſplendid baits 
of ambition. 

Vou muſt not, however, imagine 
that I affect the Stoic, or pretend to have 
eradicated all my paſſions: the ſum; of 
my philofophy amounts to no more than 
to cherith none but ſuch as I may eaſily 


83 
and innocently gratify, and to baniſh 


all the reſt as ſo many bold intruders 
upon my repoſe. I endeavour to prac- 
tile the maxim of a French poet, by 
conſidering every thing that is not with 
in my poſſeſſion, as not worth having. 


Peur waſſirer le ſeul biew 
Que I on doit eflimer au monde, 
Tout ce gue je n ai pas, je le compte pour rien. 


Is it not poſſible, Palemon, to recon- 
cile you to theſe unaſpiring ſentiments, 
and to lower your flight to the humble 
level of genuine happineſs? Let me at 
leaſt prevail with you to ſpare a day or 
two from the certamina divitiarum, (as 
Horace I think calls them) from thoſe 
ſplendid conteſts in which you are en- 
gaged, juſt to take a view of the ſort of 
lite we lead in the country. If there ig 
any thing wanting to complete the hap- 
pineſs I here find; it is that you are fa 
— a witneſs to it. Adieu. I am, 
&c. 


LETTER IXI. 


TO EVPHRONIUS., 


E beauties of ſtyle ſeem to be 
generally conſidered as below the 
attention both of an author and a read- 
er. I know not, therefore, whether I 
may venture to acknowledge, that 
among the numberleſs graces of your 
late performance, I particularly admir- 
ed that ſtreugth and elegance with which 
vou have enforced and adorned the no- 
bieſt ſentiments. | 
There was a time however (and it was 
a period of the trueſt refinements) when 


41 excellence of this kind was eſteemed 


in the number of the politeſt accompliſh- 
ments; as it was the ambition of ſome 
of the greateſt names of antiquity to diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves inthe improvements 
of their native tongue. Julius Cztar, 
who was not only the greateſt hero, but 
the fineſt gentleman that ever, perhaps, 
appeared in the world, was deſirous of 
adding this talent to his other molt 


ſhining endowments: and we are told 


he ſtudied the language of his country 
with much application; as we are fure 
he poſſeſſed it in it's higheſt elegance. 
What a loſs, Euphronius, is it to the 
literary world, that the treatiſe which 
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he wrote upon this ſubjeR, is periſhed 
with many other valuable works of that 
age? But though we are deprived of 
the benefit of his obſervations, we are 
happily not without an inſtance of their 
effects; and his own memoirs will ever 
remain as the beſt and brighteſt exem - 
plar, not only of true genera!ihip, but 
of fine writing. He publiſhed them, 
indeed, only as materials for the uſe of 
thoſe who ſhould be diſpoſed to enlarge 
upon that remarkable period of the Ro- 
mzn ſtory; yet the purity and graceful- 
nels of his ſtyle were ſuch, that no ju - 
dicious writer durſt attempt to tuuca the 
ſubject after him. ; 
Having produced ſo illuſtrious an in- 
ance in favour of an art, for which I 
have ventured to admire you; it would 
be impertinent to add a ſecond, were I 
to cite a leſs authority than that of the 
immortal Tully. This noble author, 
in his dialogue concerning the celebrat- 
ed Roman orators, frequently mentior.s 
it as a very high encomium, that they 
poſſeſſed the elegance of their native lan- 
guage; and introduces Brutus as de- 
claring, that he ſhould prefer the bo- 
nout̃ 


84 
nour of being eſteemed the great maſter 


and improver of Roman eloquence, even 
to the glory of many triumphs. 

But to add reaion to precedent, and to 
view this t n it's u as well as it's dig- 
nĩty z will u not be allo ed of ſome im- 
portance, when it is conſidered ,thatelo- 
quence is one of the moſt conſiderable 
auxiliaries of ruth? Nothing in deedcon- 
tributes more to ſul due the mind to the 
force of reaſon, tha. ner — — — 
by the powerful aſſiſtance ul'ne 
and vigorous oratory. As on the con- 

the moſt legitimate arguments may 
be diſappointed of that ſucceſs they de- 
ſerve, by being att-aded with à ſp'rit- 
Jeſs and enfeebled expreſſion. F. cord- 
ingly, that moſt elegant ot writers, the 
inimitable Mr. Addifon, obſerves, in 
ene of his eſſays, That there is as much 
difference between comprehending a 
thought cloathed in Cicero's language 
and Tas of an ordirary writer, as be- 
tween ſeeing an obje & by the light of a 
raper and the light of the ſun. 

It is furely then a very ſtrange con- 
ceit of the celebrated Malbranche, who 
ſeems to think the pleaſure which ariſes 
from peruſing a well-written piece, is of 
the criminal kind, and has it's ſource 
in the weakneſs and effeminacy of the 
human heart. A man muſt have a very 
uncommon ſeverity of temper indeed, 
who can find any thing to condemn in 
adding charms to truth, and gaining 
the heart by captiva ing the ear; in vunit- 
ing roſes with the thorns of ſcience, and 
joining pleaſure with inftruftion. 

T he truth is, the mind is delighted 
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2 A —_— upon the ſame principle 
at it ers larity to confufi 
and beauty to def <4 of 
this fort is indeed fo far from_being a 
mark of any depravity of our. nature, 
that I ſhould rather conſider it as an evi- 
dence, in ſome degree, of the moral 1ec- 
titud. of it's conſtitution, as it is a proof 
of it's retaining fome reliſh at leaſt of 
harmony and order. 

One might be apt indeed to ſuſpet 
thai certain writers amongſt us had con- 
ſidered all beauties of this ſort in the 
ſame gloom view with Malbranche; or 


at leaft that hey avoided every refine- 


ment in ſtyle, as unworthy a lover of 
truth and philoſophy. Their ſentiments 
are ſunk by the loweſt expreſſions, and 
ſee: .* „ to the — 2 of 
creeping uon the ground all ! s of 
their life. Others, on the — 
miſtake pomp for dignity; and, in order 
to raiſe their expreſſions above vulgar 
language, lift them up beyond common 
apprehenſions, efteeming it (one ſhould 
imagine) a mark of their genius, that it 
requires {ome ingenuity to penetrate their 
meaning. But how few writers, like 
Euphronius, know to hit that true me- 
dium which lies between thoſe diſtant 
extremes? How ſeldom do we meet 


with an author, whoſe expreſſions, like 


thoſe of my friend, are glowing, but not 
glaring; whoſe metaphors are natural, 
but not common; whoſe periods are har- 
monious, but not poetical; in a word, 
whoſe ſentiments are vell ſet, and ſhewn 
to the underſtanding in their trueſt and 
moſt advantageous luſtre. I am, &c. 


LETTER LXII. 


TO ORONTES., 


Intended to have cloſed with your 

propolal, aud paſſed a few weeks 
with you at * * *; but ſome unlucky af 
faus have intervened, which will engage 
me, I fear, the remaining part of this 
{eaſon. 

Among the amuſements which the 
ſcene you are in affords, I ſhould have 
eſteemed the convertation of Timoclea 
as a very principal entertainment; and 
as I know you are fond of ſingular cha- 
racters, I recommend that lady to your 
acquaintance, 


Timoclea was once a beauty; but ill 
health, and worſe fortune, bave rvined 
thoſe charms which time would vet 
have ſpared. However, what has ſpoil» 
ed her for a miſtreſs, has improved her 
as a companion; and the is far more 
converſable now, as ſhe has much leſs 
beauty, than when I uſed to iee her once 
a week triumphing in the drawing- 
room. For, as few women (whatever 
they may pretend) will valve themſcives 
upon their minds, while they can gain 
admirers by their perſons, Timoclea ne- 

ver 
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ver tiwught of charmirg by her wit, till 
ſhe had no chance of making conqueſts 
by her beauty. She has ſeen a good 


Yeal of the world, and of the beſt com- 


pany- in it, as it is from thence ſhe has 
derived whatever knowledge ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes. You cannot, indee:!, flatter her 
more, than by ſeeming to contider her 


"as Fond of teading and retirement. But 


the truth is, nature formed her for the 
joys of ſog;ery, and ſhe is never fo tho- 
roughly pleaſed as when ſhe has a circle 


 rount her. 


It is upon thoſe occafons ſhe appears 
to full advantage; as I never knew any 


pefſon who was enduc with the talents 
aur converſation to à higher degree. If 
1 were thi:poted to write the characters of 


the age, 'Finfoclea is the firſt perſon in 
the world to whoſeaſſiſtance I ſhould ap- 
p'y. © She has the happieſt art of mark- 


ing ont the diſtinguiſhing cait of het ac - 


qua n ance that T ever met with; and 
1 have known her, in an afrernoon's 
converſation, paint the manners with 


greaterdelicacy of judgment and firength 


of c:Jouring, than is to be found either 
in Tacophrattvs or Bruvere. 

She has an inexhauſtible fund of wit; 
but if I may venture to diſtinguiſh, 
where one knows nat even how to define, 
T ſhould ſay, it is rather brilliant than 
firong. This talent renders her the ter- 
ror of. all her female acquaintance; yet 
ſhe never ſacrificed the ab*-nt, or mor- 
tied the preſent, mereiy for the ſake 
of diſplaying the force of her ſatire: if 
any feel it's ſting, it is thſe only who 
firſt provoke it. Still however it muſt 
he owned, that her reſeniments are fre- 
quently without juſt foundation, and 
almoſt always beyond meaſure. But 
though -ſhe has much warmth, ſhe has 

at generoſity in her temper; and with 
all her faults ſhe is well worth your 
knowing. 

And now, having given you this ge- 
neral plan of the ſtrength and weakneſs 
of the place, I leave you to make your 
approaches as you ſhall ſee proper. 1 
am, &c. | 
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TO THE SAME. 


Look upon verbal criticiſm, as it is 
1 generally exerciſed, to be no better 
than a tort of learned legerdeinain, by 
which the ſenſe or nonſente of a paſſage 
is artfully conveyed away, aud ſome 
other introduced in it's ſtead, as beſt 
ſuits with the purpoſe of the profound 
jaggler. The diflertation you recom- 
mended to my peruſal has but ſerved to 
confirm me in theſe ſentiments: for 
though I admired the ingenuity of the 
artift, I conid not but greatly ſuſpect the 
iultnets cf an art, which can thus pre!s 
any author into the ſervice of any hypo- 
theſis. 

I have ſometimes amuſed myſelf with 


_ conſidering the entertainment it would 


atford to thoſe antients, whoſe works 


have had the honour to be attended by 


our commentators, could they riſe out 


of their ſepulchres, and peruſe ſome of 


thoſe curious conjectures that have been 


| raiſed upon their reſpective compoſitions. 


Were Horace, for inſtance, to read over 
only a few of thoſe numberleſs reſtarcrs 
of his text, and expoſitors of his mean- 
ing, that have infeſted the republi. of 


letters; what a fund of pleaſantry might 


he extract for a ſatire on critical erudi- 
tion! how many harmleſs words would 
he ſee cruelly baniſhed from their right- 
ful poſſ ſſi ns, merely becauſe they hap- 
2 to difturb ſome unmere ful philo- 
ogiſt? On the other hand, he would un- 
duubtedly ſmile at that penetrating ſa- 
gac ty, which has diſcovered meanings 
which never entered into his thoughts, 
an found out concealed alluſtons in his 
moit plain and artle's expreſſions. 

One could not, I dunk, fer the general 
ablurdity of ciiiical c-rieftures in a 
ſtronger light, than by applying them to 
ſomething parallel in our own writers. 
If the Engliſh tongue ſhould ever be- 
come a dead language, and our beſl au- 
thors be rated into the rank of ciaffic 
writers; much of the force and pro- 
priety of their expreſſions, efpccially of 
ſuch as turned upon humour, or alluded 
to any manners peculiar to the ave, 
would inevitably be 1.t, or, at beſt, 
would be extremely doubtful. How 
would it puzzle, for inftance, future 
commentators to exp. an Swift's epi- 
kram upon our muſical conteſts? I ima- 
gine one might find them deſcanting 

M upon 
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upon that little humourous {ally of our 
Erylifh Rabelais, in ſome ſuch manner 


as this | 
EPICRAM 

ON THE FEUDS BETWEEN HANDEL AND 
BON ON cINI. 


Strange all this difference ſhould be 
"Twixt Tweedie-dum and T weedie-dee! 


NOTES OF VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


WEEDL E-dum and Taveedle-dee.] 


1 am perſuade the poet gave it Poſed about theſe times | 10 
Tatidlalle drum and T widdle bey. To A laughing, toying, whecdlin:, whimp'ring qi! 
teviddle ſigniſies to make a certain ridi- ſhe, th 
culous motion with the fingers: what Will make him amble on a gyſſip's meſſage, v 


word, therefore, could be more proper to 
expreſs this epigram-writer's contempt 
of the performances of thoſe muſicians, 
and of the folly of ius contemporaries 
in running into parties upon fo abturd 
an e*cafion? The drum was a certain 
martial inſtrument uſed in thoſe times; 
a« the word key is a technical term in 
„c, importing the fundameatal note 
eh regulates the whole compontion. 
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Thomas. Waddle and Wheed'e are like. 
wiſe claſſical words. Thus Pope 


As when a dab- chick les thro' the copſe. 
Dun. ii. 59. 

Obliqueiy waddling to the mark in view. 
| Ib. ii. 150. 
And though indeed I do not reculle& to 
have met with the verb to aubeedle, in 
any pure author, yet it is plain that it 
was in ule, ſiace we find the participle 
robecdliag in an antient tragedy com- 


And bold the diſtaff with a hard as patie: + 
As cer did Hercules. Jaxx SHokt. 


Thomas and Theodore, therefore, were 
maß certainly ine Chriſtian names of theſe 
two muſicians, to the contract ons of 
winch the words eh e ar 4 n.oddle are 
added as character of the perſons 
and qiſpoſitions of the men; the former 
implying that Tom was a mean ſyco- 
phant, and the latter that THE had an 


% inolt little pieces of wood aukward and ridiculous gait. F. J. Z. 
» ei gers ſtrike againſt in an or- 


ga, Se. in order 10 make the inſtru- 
mr Hud. The alier3tion here pro- 
Piet is o Oowioks art naturas, chat T 
am turpriſed nome of * v mentators 
hit pon it de L. C. D. 

Taucedlle dum and Tweedle-d:e.) Theſe 
words nave Creat char. Ae the n- 
tics, who are extremely expert in find- 
ing a difficulty where there 15 none. 
Tweralle-dum and T weedic-dce are mf? 
un Zubtedly the names of the two mun- 
cians: and though they are filed by dif- 
ferent appeliations in the title of thi 
epigram, ye: that is 29 jeden, for it 
15 well Known that verfons 111 thute times 
had more ſurna nes han one. S. M.— 
Abſurd! here is evideritiy an error of 
the p'<1!5, for there is no! a ſingle hint 
in al! antin ity of the family of the 
 Twwedie-dums and Tweedie deen. The 
learn 1. M. theretore NDotidted when he 
endertook to explain this paſſage, The 
Gn: will be very plain if we read with 


T know not. Orontes, how I ſhall 
eſcape vour ſatire, for venturing to be 
thus free with a ſcience which is ſome- 
times, I think, admitted into 2 ſhare of 
vour meditations: yet, tell me honeſtly, 
is not this a faithfn] {ecimen of the ſpi- 
rit and talents of the general ciaſs of cri- 
tic- writers? Far am I, however, from 
thinking irreverently of thoſe uſeful 
members of the republic of letters, who 
with modeſty and proper diffidence have 
offered their aſſiſtance in throwing alicht 
upon obſcure paſſages in anticyr © 
thors, Even whey this {pirit breaks out 
in it's higheſt pride and petulahce f 
reformation, if it confines itſelf to cis 
cal enquir.es, I can be contented veih 
treating it only as an obied of ridiculx. 
But, I muſt conf+eis, when I fird 1, 
with an aſſured and confi ent zir, up- 
porting religious or political wuttiines 
upon the very uncertain foundation ot 
various readings, forced analogies, and 


py no 


, 
Tv 


a ſmall abherator. Beedle Tum and precarious conjectures, it is not without 

Waxdie THE; THE being a known ſome difficulty I can ſuppreſs my indig. 

contraction tor Theodore, as Tom is for nation. Farewel, I am, &c. l 
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LETTER LXIV. 


TO THILO TES. 


Think I promiſed you a letter from this 

place: yet I have nothing more mate- 
rial to write than that I got ſafe hither, 
To anv other man I ſhould make an apo- 
logy for troubling him with an informa- 
tin ſo trivialz but among true friends 
there is nothiffg indifferent, and what 
would {:em of no corſequence to others, 
has in intercourſes of this nature it's 
weight and value. A by-ftander, unac- 
quainted with play, may fancy, per- 
haps, that the counters are of no more 
worth than they appear; but thoſe who 
are engaged in the game, know they are 
to be canũdered at a higher rate, You 
ſez I draw my alluſions from the ſcene 
before me: a propriety which the critics, 
I think, upon ſome occaſions recom- 
mend. 

I have often wondered what odd whim 
could firſt induce the healthy to follow 
the ſick into places of this ſort, and lay 
the ſcene of their diverſions amidſt the 
moii wre!che:] part of our ſpecies: one 
ſhould imagine an hoſpital the latt ſpot 
in the world, to which thoſe who are in 
purſuit of pleafure would think of re- 
ſorting. However, ſo it is; and by this 
mezns the company here furniſh out a. 
tragi-comedy of the moſt ſingular kind. 
While ſome are literally dying, others 
are expiring in metaphor; and in one 
ſcene you are preſented with the real, 
ard in another with the fantaſtical pains 
of mankind, An ignorant ſpectator 


| TUNBRINGE, AVGUST 4 
might be apt to ſuſpect, that each party 


was endeavouring to qualify itſelf for 


acting in the oppoſite character: for the 
infirm cannot labour more earneſtly to 
recover the ſtrength they have loſt, than 
the robuſt to diſſipate that which they 
poſſeſs. Thus the diſeaſed paſs not 
more anxious nights in their heds, than 
the healthy at the hazard - tables; and I 
frequently ſee a game at quadrille occa- 
ſion as ſevere diſquietudes as a fit of the 
gout. As for myſelf, I perform a ſort of 
middle part in this motley drama, and am 
ſometimes diſpoſed to join with the in- 
valids in envying the heauthy, and ſomes 
times have ſpirits enough to mix with 
the gay in piiying the ſplenetic. 

The truth is, I have found ſame be- 
nefit by the waters; but I (hail not be 
ſo ſanguine as to pronounce with cer- 
tainty of their effeds, till I ſee how they 
enable me to pais through the approach _ 
ing winter. Thai ſeaſon, you know, is 
the time of trial with me; ani if I get 
over the next with more eaſe than the 
laſt, I ſhall think mvſelf obliged to ce- 
lebrate the nymph of the ſprings in 
grateful ſonne: 

But let times andC eaſons operate as 
they may, there 1s one part cf me over 
which they will have no power; and in 
all the changes of this uncertain conſti- 
tation, my heart will ever continue fixed 
and firmly yours. I am, &c. 


LETTER LXV. 


TO ORONTES., 


T ET others conſider you for thoſe 
L ample poſſeſſions you enjoy: ſuffer 
me to ſay, that it is your application of 
them alone which renders either them 
or you valuablein my eſtimation. Your 
ſplendid roofs and elegant accommoda- 
tions I can view without the leaft emo- 
tion of envy: but when I obſerve you 
in the full power of exerting the no- 
ble purpoles of your exalted generoſity 
eis then, I confeis, 1 am apt to reflect, 


| MAY 6, 173 
with ſome regret, on the humbler ſup- 
plies of my own more limited finances. 
Nihil babet (to ſpeak of you in the (ame 
language that the firſt of orators ad- 
dreſſed the greateſt of emperors) fortuna 
tua majus, quam ut poſſis; nec natura 
melius, quàm ut velis ſervare quamplu- 
rims. To be able to ſotten the cala- 
mities of mankind, and inſpire glad- 
neſs into a heart oppreſſed with want, is 
indeed the nobleſt privilege of an en- 

| Ma. larged 


Lirged fortunc: but to exercite that pri- 
viieze in alt it's generous refinements, 
13 au inſtance of the moſt uncommon 
elegance bo h of temper and underttand- 
ing. 

In the orilinary diſpenſa ions of houn- 
ty, uttle addreſs is required: but when 
ir is to be apolied to thoſe of a !rperior 
rank and more elevated mind, there is 
as much charity diſcovered in the man- 
ner as in the meaſute of one's benevo- 
lence. It is ſomething extremely mor- 
tifying to a well-formed ſpirit, to ſee 4t- 
ſelf confideredas an object of compaſſion; 
as it is the part of improved humanity to 
humour this honeſt pride in our nature, 
and to rel:eve the neceſſities without of- 
fending the delicacy of the diſtreſſed. 
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J have ſeen charity (if charity it might 
be called) inſult with an air of pity, and 
wound at the ſame time that it healed, 
But I have ſeen too the higheſt uri. 
cence difpenied with the molt refiued 
tenderae!s, and a bounty conferred with 
as much adꝗreſs as the mott artful would 
empioy in ſoliciting one. Suffer me, 
Orontce, upon this ſingle occaſion, 10 
grauty my own inclinations in vioience 
to yours, by pointing out the particular 
inftance I have in my view; and allow 
me, at the ſame time, to join my ac- 
knowledgments, with thoſe of the un- 
fortunate perſon I recommend to your 
protection, for the geuerous aſſiſtante 


you lately afforded him. I am, &c. 


s 


LETTER LXVI. 


TO CLEORA. 


HALL TI own to you that I cannot 

repent of au offence which occaſioned 
fo agreeable a reproof? A cenſure con- 
veyed in ſuch genteel terms, charms 
more than corrects, and tempts rather 
than reforms. I am ſure, at leaft, though 
T ſhould regret the crime, I ſhal! always 
admire the rebuke, and long to kiss the 
hand that chaſteneth in ſo pleaſing a 
manner. However, I ſhall for the fu- 
ture ſtrictly purſue your orders, and have 
ſent you in this ſecond parcel no other 
books than what my own library ſup- 
plied. Among theſe you will find a col- 
lection of !etters: I do not recommend 


them to you, having never read them; 


nor indeed am I 2cquainted with their 
characters; but they preſented themſelves 
to my hands as I was tumbiing over 
ſome others: ſo 1 threw them in with 
the reit, and gave them a chance of 
adding to vour amuſement. I wiſh I 
could meet with any thing thai had even 
the leait probability of contributing to 


i mir - . But— - 
x . Forlorne of thee, 
Whither ſhall 1 betake me, where ſubGiR? 


MIL r. 


Fe Time, that reconciles one to moſt things, 
has not been able to rende: your abſence 
in any degree leſs uneaſy to me. I may 


rather be ſaid to haunt the houſe in 


which I live, than to make one of the 
family. I walk in and out of the rooms 
like a reftleſs ſpirit: for I never ſpeak 


' SEPTEMBER 5. 1737. 
till I am ſpoken to, and then generally 
antwer, like Ranco's ghoſt in Macbetli, 
with a deep ſigh and a nod. Thus ab- 
ſtracted from every thing about me, I 
am yet quite ruined for a hermit, and 
find no more ſatisfaction in retirement, 
than you do in the company of * * ®, 


How often do I with myſelf in poſ- 


ſeſhon of that famous ring you were 


mentioning the other day, which had 
the property of rendering thoſe who 
wore it inviüble! I would rather be 
maſter of this wonderful unique, than of 
the kingdom which Gyges gained by 
means of it; as I might then attend 
you, like your guardian angel, without 
cenſure or obſtruction. How agreeable 
would it be to break out upon you, like 
FEneas from his cloud, where you Jeait 
expected me; and join again the dea- 
companion of my fortunes, in ſpight of 
_that relentleſs power who has raited fo 
many cruel ftorms to deſtroy us! But 
whilſt I empleyed this extraordinary 
ring to theſe and a thouſand other pleat- 
ing purpoſes, you would have nothing 
to apprehend from my being inveited 


_ with ſuch an inviſible faculty. That 
- innocence which guards and adorns my 


Cleera in her moſt gay and public hours, 
attends her, I well know, in her moſt 


private and retired ones; and the who 


alvays acts as under the eye of the beſt 
of Beings, has nothing to fear from the 
ſecret inſpection of any mortal. Adieu. 
I am, &c. 


LET. 
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LETTER LXVII. 


1 F you received the fit account 
of my lois from other hands than 
mine, you mutt impure it to the dejec- 
tion of mind into which that accident 
threw met. The blow, indeed, fell with 
too much ſeverity, to leave me capable 
of recolleQing mylſelf enough to write to 
vou immediately; as there cannot, per- 
haps, be a greater ſhock to a breait of 
any ſenſibility, than to fee it's earlieſt 
and moſt valuable connections irrepara- 
bly broken; than to find itſelf for ever 
torn from the firſt and moſt endeared 
object of it's higheſt veneration. At 
leaſt, the affction and eſteem I bore to 
that excellent parent were rountied upon 
to many and ſuch uncommon motives, 
that lus death has given me occaſion to 
lament not only a moſt tender father, 


but a moſt valuable friend. 
That I can no longer enjoy the bene- 


fit of his animating example, is one 


among the many aggravating circum- 


ſtances of my affliction; and I often ap- 
ply to myſelf, what an excellent antient 
has ſaid upon a ſimilar occaſion, Vereor 
re nunc negligentius Tirvam. There is 
nothing, in truth, puts us ſo much upon 
our guard, as to act under the conitant 


 inlpettion of one, whole virtues, as 


well as years, have rendered venerable, 
Never, indeed, did the diguity of good- 
neſs appear more irreſiſtibie in any man: 


Vet there was ſomething at the ſarie 


time (o gentle in his manners, ſuch an 
innocency and chearfulneſs in his con- 
verſation, that he was as ſure to gain 
affection as to inſpire reverence. 

It has been obſerved (and I think, 
by Cowley) That a man in much 
buſineſs mutt either make himſelf a 
knave, or the world will make him a 
fool, If there is any truth in this 
obſervation, it is not, however, without 


an exception. My father was early en- 


gaged in the great ſcenes of buſineſs, 
where he continued almoſt to his very 
lat hour; yet he preſerved his integrity 
firm and unbroken, through all thole 
powerful aſſaults he mult neceſſarily 
have encountered in ſo long a couble of 
action. 


TO EUPHEONIUS., 


MAY 5, 1742. 

If it were juſtice, indeed, to his other 
virtues, to fingle out any particular one 
as ſhining wich ſuperior luſtre to the reſt, 
I ſhould point to his probity as the 
brighteſt part of his character. But the 
truth is, the whole tenor of his conduct 
was one uniform exerciſe of every moral 
quality that can adorn and exalt human 
nature. To deſend the injured, to re- 
lieve the indigent, to protect the diſtreſi- 


ed, was the chief end and aim of all his 


endeavours, and his principal motive 
both for engaging and perlevering in 
his profefiion was, to enable himſelf 
more abundantly to gratity fo glorious 
an ambition. 

No man had a higher reliſh of the 
33 of retired and contemplative 
ifez as none was more qualified to enter 


into thoſe calm ſcenes with greater eate 


and dignity. He had nothing to make 


him deſiraus of flying from the refl e- 


tions of his own mind, nor any paſuions 
which his moderate patrimony would 
not have been more than ſufficient io 
have gratified. But to live for himſelf 
only, was not conſiſtent with his gene- 
rous and enlarged ſentiments. It was a 
ſpirit of benevolence that leil him into 
the active ſcenes of the world; which 
upon any ocher principle he would either 
never have entered, or ſoon have re- 
nounced, And it was that godlike 
ſpirit which conducted and ſupported 
him through his uſeful progreſs, to the 
honour and intereſt of his family and- 
friends, and to the benefit of every crea. 
ture that could poſſibly be comprehend- 
ed within the extenſive circle of his be- 
neficence. | LO 

I wel! know, my dear Euphronius, 
the high regard you pay to every cha- 
racter of merit in general, and the eſteem 
in which you heid this moſt valuable 
man in particular. I am ſure, there- 
fore, you would not forgive me, were 1 
ro make an apology for leaving with you 
this private monument of my veneration 
for a parent, whoſe leaſt and Toweſt claim 
to my gratitude and eſteem is, that T am 
indebted to him for my birth, Adieu. 
I am, &c. | 


LET. 
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LETTER LXVIII. 


"98 TO PHILOTES. 


1 Am particularly plcaſcd with a paſ- 
ſage in Homer, wherein Jupiter is 
repreſented as taking off his eves, with 
2 fort of ſatiety, from the horror of the 
field of battle, and rel:eving himſelf 
with a view of the Hippomolgi; a people 
famous, it ſeems, for their innocence 
and ſimplicity of manners. It is in or- 
der to practiſe the ſame kind of experi- 
ment, and give myſelf a ſhort remiſſion 
from that ſcene of turbulence and con- 
tention in which I am engaged, that I 
now turn my thoughts on you, Philotes, 
whoſe temperance and moderatio may 
well juſtify me in calling you a ma dern 
Hippomolgian. | 

I — which of the antients it is, 
that recommends this method of think - 
ing over the virtues of one's acquaint- 
ance: but I am ſure it is ſometimes ne- 
ceflary to do fo, in order to keep one's 
ſelf in humour with our ſpecies, and 

reſerve the ſpirit of philanthropy from 
— entirely extinguiſhed. Thoſe who 
frequent the ambitious walks of liſe, are 
apt to take their eſtimate of mankind 
from the ſmall part of it that lies before 
them, and conſider the reſt of the world 


as practiſing, in different and under- 


parts, the ſame treachery and diſſimula- 
tion which marks out the characters of 
their ſuperiors. It is difficult indeed to 
preſerve the mind from falling into a 

eral contempt of our race, whilſt one 
is converſant with the wortt part of it. 
T labour, however, as much as poſſible, 
to guard againſt that — diſ- 

ſition; as nothing is ſo apt to kill 
thoſe ſeeds of benevolence which every 


- 


man ſhould endeavorr to culiivate in his 
breaſt. 

Ti] ſureig, therefore, have thoſe wits 
employed their telents, v ho have, made 
our ſpecies the object of their ſatire, 
and affeA-d to tuhdve the vanity, by 
derogutiag tim the virtues, of the hy- 
man heart. But it will be found, I be- 
lieve, upon an impartial examination, 


that there is more folly than malice in 


our natures, and that mankind ofterer 
act wrong, thruugh ignorance than de- 


ſign. Perhaps the true meaſure of hn- 


man merit is neither to be taken from 
the hiſtories of ſormer times, nor hom 
what paſſes in the more ſti ix ing ſcenes 
of the preſent generation. The greateſt 


virtues have, probably, been ever the 


moſt obſcure; and, I am perſuaded, in 
all ages. of the world, more genuine he- 
roiſm has been overlook ed and unknown, 
than either recorded or obſerved, That 
aliguid diainum, as Tully calls it, at 
celeſtial ſpark which every man, who 
coolly contemplates his own mind, may 
diſcover within him, operates where ve 
leaſt look for it, and often raiſcs tie 
nobleſt productions of virtue in the ſtage 
and obſcurity of Ife. | 

But it is time to quit ſpeculation for 
action, and return to the common affuns 
of the world. I ſhall certainly do ſo with 
more advantage, by keeping Philotes ill 
in my view; as 1 ſhall enter into the in- 
tereits of mankind with more alacritx, 
by thus conſidering the virtues of his 
honeſt heart as leſs ſingular than I am 
ſometimes inclined to ſuppoſe. Adieu. 
I am, &c. 


LETTER LXIX. 


TO THE SAME, 


Ex it not be any diſcouragement to 
| you, Philotes, that you have hither- 

to received but little ſatisfaction from 
thoſe noble ſpeculations wherein you are 
employed. Truth,” to uſe the ex- 
preſſion of the excellent Mr. Wollaſton, 


| | AUGUST 3, 1725. 
© 1s the offspring of unbroken medi- 
© tions, and of thoughts often revii« 4 
and correfted.* It requires indced 
great patience and reſolution to diff pate 
that cloud of darkneſs which ſurrour- 
her; or (if you will allow me to go 1v 
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an old philoſopher for my alluſion) to 
draw her up from that profound well in 
which ſhe 2 conccaled. 

There is, however, ſuch a general con- 
nection in the operations of nature, that 
the diſcovery even of a ſingle truth opens 
the way to numberleſs others; and when 
once the mind has hit upon a right ſcenr, 
ſc cannot wholly purliue her enquiries 
in vain: 


Canes ut montiveg © perſepe feral 

Narives inveriunt intetl as fronde quietes, 

Cum ſerꝛel inſtiterunt weſtipia certa wiat'r 

Sic aud ex alis per te tut? iſe videre 

ir rebus pcteris, cacaigue latebras 

In ſinuare omnes, et verum protrabere inde. 
LVc RET. 


It muſt be owned, nevertheleſs, that, 
after having exerted all our ſugacity and 
induſtry, we ſhall ſcarce arrive at cer- 
tainty in many ſpeculative truths. Pro- 
vidence does not ſeem to have intended 
that we ſhould ever be in poſſcſon of 
dimonſtrati ue knowledge, brvond a very 
I:mited compaſs; though at the fame 
time it canunc! be lupLo'rd, without the 
highet injuſtice to the benevolent Au- 
thor of ou natures, that he has left any 
neceſ ary truths wi hout evident notes of 
G&\tia&1on. But while the powers of 
the mind are thus limite in their ex- 
tent, and greatly f.!!;»le !;Kewiſe in their 
operations, is it not amazing, Phijotes, 
that mankind ſhould injult each other 
for difterence in opinion, and treat every 
notion that oppoſes their own with oh- 
loquy and contempt ? Is it not amazi-.g 
that 2 creature with talents ſo precarious 
and circumſcribed, ſhouid uſurp that 
confidence which can only belong to 


much ſuperior beings and claim a defe- 


rence which is due io perſection alone? 
Surely the greateſt arrogance tant ever 
entered into the human heart, is that 
which not only pretends to be potinve 
ir {cif in points wherein the bett and 
wilet have diſagreed, but looks down 
with all the inſoient ſuperiotity of con- 
temptuous pity, on thote whoſe impartial 
rcalonings have led them into oppoſite 
concluſions. 5 

There is nothing, perhaps, more evi- 
dent, than that our intellectual faculties 
are not formed by one general ſtandard; 
and conſequently that diverſity of opi- 
nion 1s of the very eſſence of our natures. 
It ſeems probable that this diſparity ex- 
tends even to Our ſenſitive powers; and 


though we agree indeed in giving the 
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and I am ſo ſenſible of my own diſabi- 
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ſame names to certain viſible appear - 
ances, as whiteneſs, for inſtance, to 
ſnow; yet it is by no means demonſtra- 
tion, that the particular body wich 
affects us with that ſeniation, raiſes the 
{ame preciſe idea in any two perſons who 
ſhall happen to contemplate it together. 
Thus I have often heard you mention 
vour youngeſt daughter as being the 
exact counter-part of her mother: now 
int does not appear to me to reſemble 
her in any ſingle feature. To what can 
this diſagreement in our judgments be 
oving, but to a difference in the ſtruc- 
tur- of our organs of fight? Vet as juſt- 
ly, Philotes, might you diſclaim me for 
your friend, and look upon me with 
contempt for not di{covering a fi;n:litude 
which appears ſo evident to your eyes; 
as any man can abuſe or deſpiſe another 
tor not apprchending the force of that 
argument which carries conviction to his 
own underſtanding. , 

Happy bad it been for the pence of 
the world, if our maintainers of ſyltems, 
cher in religion or politics, had con- 
duct d their ſeveral debates with the full 
imprt ſion of this truth upon their minds. 
Gunuine pluloſophy is ever, indeed, the 
lea dogmatical; and I am always in- 
clined to ſuſpect the force of that argue 
ment which is obtruded with arrogance 
and ſufficiency. | | 

I 2m wonderfully pleaſed with a paſ- 
ſage I met with the other day in the 
preface to Mr. Boyle's Philoſophical 
Efays; and would 1ecommend-that cau- 
tious ſpirit, by which he profeſfles to 
have conducted himſelf in his phyſical 
refearches, as worthy the imitation of 
enquircrs after truth of every kind. 
Perhaps you will wonder, ſays he, 
that in almoſt every one of the follow- 
ing eſſays, I ſhould uſe fo often, per- 
abs, it ſeems, tis not improbable, as 
argue a diſſiuence of the truth of the 
opinions I incline to; and that I ſhould 
be ſo ſhy of laying down principles, 
and ſometimes of ſo much as venturing 
at explications. But I mult freely 
confeſs, that having met with many 
things of which I could give myſelf 
no one probable cauſe, and ſome 
things of which ſeveral cauſes may be 
aſſigned ſo differing, as not to agree 
in any thing, unleſs in their being all 
of them probable enough; I have of- 
ten ſound ſuch difficultics in ſearching 
into the cauſes and manner of things, 
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« Iity to ſurmount thoſe difficulties, that 

« i dare ſpeak confidently and politively 
of very few things, except matter of 


g I fact. And when I venture to dehver 


any thing by way of opinion, I ſhould, 
if it were not for mere ſhame, ipeak 
yet more ditfidently than I have been 
wont to do. Nor have my thoughts 
been altogether idle in forming no- 
tions and attempting to deviſe hypo- 
theſes, But I have hitherto (though 
not always, yet not unfrequentiy) 
found that what pleaſed me for a while, 
was ſoon after diſgraced by ſome far- 
ther or new experiment. And, in- 
deed, I have the let: cnvied many (for 
I ſry nat all) of thoie writers who 
have taken upon them to deliver the 
cauſes of things, and explicate the 


opportunity to obferve how many of 
their doctrines, after having been for 
a while applauded and even admired, 


myſteries of nature, fincc 1 have had 


© haveaftervards been confuted by fome 
© new phænomenon in nature, which 
© was either unknown to ſuch writers, 
or not ſufficiently conſidered by them.” 
If poſitiveneſs eould become kny man 
in any point of mere ſpeculation, it muſt 
have been this truly noble philoſopher 
when he was delivering the reſult of his 
ſtudies in a ſcience, wherein, by the 
united confeſſion of the whole world, 
he ſo eminently excelled, But he had 
too much generoſity to preſcribe his own 
notlons as 4 meaſure to the judgment of 
others, and too much good-ſenſe to aſ- 
ſert them with heat or confidence. - 
Whoever, Philotes, purſues his ſpe· 
culations with this humble unarrogat- 
ing temper of mind, and with the beſt 


cxcrtion of thoſe faculties which Prov; - - 


d-nce has aſſigned him, though he ſhovid 
not find the conviction, never, ſurely, 
can he fail of the reward of. truth, 1 
am, Ec. | 


LETTER LXX. 


TO PALAMEDES. 


FF malice had never broke looſe upon 
the world, till it jeized your reputa- 


tion, I might reaſonably condole with 


you on falling the firſt prey to it's un- 
reftraned rage. But this ſpectre has 


haunted merit almoſt from it's earlieſt 


exiſtence: and when all mankind were 
as yet included within a fingle family, 
one of them, we know, 1ofe up in ma- 
lignity of ſoul 4gainft his innocent bro- 
ther. Virtue, it ſhould ſeem, therefore, 
has now been too long acquainted with 
this her conſtant perſecutor, to be either 
terriſd or deiccted at an appearance ſo 
common. The truth of it is, ihe muit 


either renounce her noblett theatre of 


action, and ſeclude Herſelf in cells and 
deſarts, or be contente i to enter upon 
the ſtage of the world with this fiend in 
her tram. She cannot triumph, if the 
will not be traduced; and the ſhould 
coniider the clamours of cenſuse, when 
joined with ber own contcious applauſe, 
28 fo many acclama.iuns that confirm 
her victory. 
Let thoſe who harbour this worſt of 
human diſpoſitions, conſider the many 
wretched and contemptible circumſtar.ces 


which attend it: but it is the bufineſe of 
bim wao unjaſtly ſuffers from it, to re- 


flect how it may be turned to his advan - 
tage. Remember then, my friend, that 
Generoſity would loſe half her dignity, 
if malice did not contribute to her ele- 
vation; and he that has never been in- 


jured, has never had it in bis power to 


exerciſe the nobleſt privilege of heroic 
virtue. There is another conſolation 
which may be derived from the rancorv” 
of the world, as it will inſtruct one in 
a piece of knowledge of the moſt ſingu- 
lar benefit in our progreſs through it: 


it will teach us to diſtinguiſh genuine 


friendſhip from counterfeit. For he oniv 
who is warmed with the real fl:me ct 
amity, will riſe up to ſupport his fingle 


negative, in oppoſition to the clamorous 


votes of an undiſtinguiſhing multitude. 

He, indeed, who can fee a cool a. 4 
deliberate injury done to his friend, 
without feeling himſelf wounded in bis 


moſt ſeniible part, has never known ihe 


force of the moſt generous of all the hu- 
man affettiovs. Every man, who has 
not taken the ſacred name of friend!::p 


in vain, will ſubſcribe to thoſe ſen - 


ments which Homer puts into the mouth 
of Achilles, and which Mr. Pope bas 
opened and enlarged with ſuch inimi- 
table ſtrength and ſpirit. 


A gen'rous 
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A een*rovsfri2ndfhip no cold medium knows, 

Burns with one Le, with one teſentment 
glowsz 

One (ſhould our int'reſts and o'r paſſions be; 

My friend muſt hate the man that ij ute me. 

ö | ix. 609. 


It may greatly alſo ailay the pain which 
attends the wounds of defamation, and 
which are always moſt ſeverely felt be 
thol who leaſt deſerve them, to reflect, 
that though malice generaliy flings the 
fit ſtone, it is folly and ignorance, it 
is indoleace or irreſelution, which arc 


principa:iy concerned in ſwelling 15e 


heap. When the tide of cenſure runs 
ſtrongly againſt any | pare ar chatac- 
ter, the gene. ality of mankind are too 
carelels or too impotent to withſtand the 
current; and thus, without any par- 
cular malice in their own natures, re 
often indolently carried along w. 
others, by tamely falling in with the ge- 
neral ſtream. The number of thoſe wno 


1 wy nan one harm, will wonderfully 


I-fen after he de: thons «hich may 


forty be made of this ſoit: and the cup 
of unn repro co: mutt ſuret ; ſe much 
07 it's hitter ots, where ei perivaded 
taut meer leuce has the leaf (hare in 
ming ling the draugbt. For nothing, 
Perles, ings a generous mind more 
tenubly in wrongs of this fort, than to 
cer them as s vidences of a general 
„„ n 1a homes nature. But from 
itte cates thele ſtorms may ariſe, 
Virtne would not we ue to her own na- 
tire priv eges, if ſhe ſuffered herſelf to 
ſin c under chem. It is from that ſtrengti 
aud inancs, which upright intentions 
will ener ſecurs to an boneft mind, that 
Pal aÞcer, I wm perſucdeu, will ſtand 
lupers: to thoſe unnerited reproaches 
Wich aTauit his character, and preſerve 
an u. hroken reg. e amidſt che little noiſe 
and intife of ignorant or malicious 
tongues, Farewel. I am, &c. 


LETTER LXXI. 


TO PEILOTES. 


HERE is no advantage which at- 

1 tends a popular genius that I am 
ſo much inclined to envy, as the privi- 
lege of rendering merit conlpicuous. 
An author who has raited the attention 
of the public to his productions, and 
gained a whole nation for his audience, 
may he confidered as guardian of the 
temple of Fame. and inveſted with the 


prerogative of giving entrance to whom 


ſocver he deen;s wortliy of that glorious 


diſtinction. But the praiſe of an ordi- 


nary writer ohſtructs rather than ad- 
vances the honour due to merit, and ſul- 
lies h Juttre it means to celebrate. In- 
poten: panegvric operates like a blight 
wherevenit talls, and injures all that it 


t-uches. Accordingly, Henry the IV. of 


France was wont humorouſly o aſcribe 
his carly grey haitd to the effect of num- 
bericis wretched compliments, which 
were paid him by a certain rid;cujous 


orato* of his times. But ivouzh the 


wieaths of folly ſhould not Giſg: ace the 
iempie they ſurround; they wither, at 
lezit, as ſoon as received: and it they 
ſhouid not be offenſive, moſt certainly, 
however, they will be tranſient. Where- 


as thole, cn the contrary, with which 
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an Horace or a Boileau, an Addiſan or 
a Pope, have crowned the virtues of their 
contemporaries, are as permanent as 
they are illuſtrious, and will preſerve 
their colours aud fragrance to remoteſt 
ages. 

It I could thus weave the garlands of 
unfading applauſe; if I were in the num- 
ber of thote chſen ſpirits whoſe appro- 
bation is fame, your friend ſhould not 
want tht diftinguifhing tri ute which 
his virtues de:erve, and you requeſt. 
I would te!! the world (and tell it in a 


voice that thould be heard far and re- 


membcred Jong) that Euſebes, with all 


the knowledge and experience of theſe 


later ages, has all the innocence and ſim- 
plicity of the earlieſt: that he enforces 
the doctrines of his facred function, not 
with the vain pomp of oftentatious elo- 
quence, but with the far more power- 
ful perſuaſion of active and exemplary 
virtue: that he foftens the ſeverity of 


precept with the eaſe and familiarity of 


converſation, and by generouſly ming- 
ling with the meaneſt committed to his 
care, infinuates the inſtructor under the 
air of the companion: that whilſt he thus 
fiils up ihe circle of his private ſtationg 

N he 
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he ſtill turas his regards to the public, 
and employs his genius, his induſtry, 
and his tortune, in protecuting and per- 
fecting thoſe diſcoveries, which tend 
moſt to the general henefit of mankind: 
in a word, that whilſt others of his order 
are contending for the ambitious prizes 
of eccleſiaſtical du guities, it is his glori- 
ous pr. heminence :o merit the highett, 


without enioving or ſoliciting even the 


loweſt, This, and yer merit than this, 
the world mould hear of your friend, if 
the world weic inclined to liſten to my 


voice. But though you, perhaps, Phi- 
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lores, may he willing to give audience 
to my Muſe, 


Namgue Tu Heli bas 
Mat: F aliquid putare augas. Carvt. 


ean ſhe hope to find ſavour likewiſe in 
the ſight of the public? Let me, then, 
rat ner content myſelr w:th the ſilent ad- 
miration of thoſe virtues, which I am 
not worthy to celebrate; and leave it to 
others to place the good works of Fultc- 
bes where they may fine Forth before 
men. I am, &c. 


LETTER LXXII. 


TO THE SAME. 


IHE viſits of a friend, like thoſe of 
| the ſun at this ſeaſon, are extreme» 
ty enlivening. I am ſure at leaſt they 
wouid both be particulariy acceptable 
to me at preſent, when my mind is as 
much overcaſt as the heavens. I hope, 
therefore, you will not drop the deſign 
your letter intimates, of ſpending a few 
days with me in your way to“ ®, 
Your company will greatly contribute 
to diſperſe thoſe clouds of melancholy 
which the loſs of a very valuable friend 
has hung over me. There is ſomething, 
indeed, in the firſt moments of ſepara- 
tion from thoſe, whom a daily com- 
merce and long habitude of friendſhip 
has grafted upon the heart, that diſor- 
ders our whole frame of thought, and 
diſcolours all one's enjoyments. Let 
Philoſophy aſſiſt with the utmoſt of her 
wht ſtrength, the mind cannot im- 
mediately recover the firmnets of it's 
poſture, when thoſe amicable props up- 
on which it uſed to reſt, are totally re- 
moved, Even the molt indifferent ab- 
jeas with which we have long been fa- 
miliar, take ſome kind of root in our 
hearts; and I ſhould hardiy care,“ as 
a cclebrated author has, with great 
goocl- nature,. obſerved, © ts have an old 
« poſt pulled up, which I remembered 
« ever ſince [| was a child.” | 

To know how to receive the full ſa- 
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tis faction of a preſent enjoyment, with 
a diſpolition prepared at the ſame time 
to yield it up without reluctance, is hard. 


ly, I doubt, reconcileable to humanity ; 


— in heing diſunited from thoſe we 
ove, is a tax we mult be contented to 
pay, if we would enjoy the pleaſures of 
the ſocial affections. One would not 
wiſh, indeed, to be wholly inſenſihle 
todi{quietudes of this kind; and we muſt 
renounce the moſt refined reliſh of our 
being, if we would upon all occaſ.ons 
poſſeſs our ſouls in a Stoical tranquillity. 

That antient philoſopher, whole pre- 

t it was to converſe with our friends 
as if they might one day prove our ene- 
mies, has been juſtly cenſured as ad- 
vancing a very ungenerous maxim. To 
remember, however, that we muſt one 
day molt certainly hedivided from them, 
is a reflection, methinks, that ſhoulAl 
enter with us into our tender connections 
of every kind. F:om the preſent diſ- 
compoſure, therefore, of my own breaſt, 
and from that ſhare which I take in 
whatever may affe& the repoſe of yours, 
I cannot bid you adieu, without re- 
minding you at the ſame time of the uſt- 
ful caution of one our poetical ac- 
quaintance ; * 


Quicquid amas, cupias now placulſſ nimit. 
I am, &e, . 
ET - 


/ 


2 hens 


ccc 
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LETTER LXXII. 


TO PALAMED&ES. 


F one would rate any particular merit 
1 according to it's true valuation, it 
rauy be neceliary, perhaps, to conſider 
how tar it can be juſtly camel hy man- 


kind in general. I am furs, at jeaft, 


when I read the very uncommon ſeuti- 
ments of your laſt leiter, 1 found their 
judicious author riſe in my vftcen;, by 
retlecting, that there is not a mort un- 
gular character in the world than that 
of a thinking man. It is not mercly 
having a ſucceſſion of ideas, which light- 
ly ſkim over the mind, that can with any 
ropriety be [tiled by that denomination. 

t is obſerving them ſeparately and di- 
ninstly, and ranging them under their 
relpective claiſes; it is calmly and ſteadi- 
ly viewing our opinions on evcry tide, 
and reſolutely tracing them through all 
tiicir conſequences and connections, that 
conflitites the man of reflection, and 


diftinguiſhcs reaſon from fancy. Pro- 


vidence, indeed, does not ſeem to have 
formed any very conſiderable number of 
our ſpecies for an extenſive exerciſe of 
this higher faculty; as the thoughts of 
the far greater part of mankind are ne- 
ceſſarily reſtrained within the ordinary 
purpolcs of animal lite. But even if we 
look up to thoſe who move in much ſu- 
perior orbits, and who have opportuni- 
ties to improve, as well as leiſure to 
xerciſe their underſtandings; we ſhall 
find, that thinking 1s one of the J-att 
exerted privileges of cuitivated huma- 
nity. | | 
Ii is, indeed, an aperation of the mind 
which meets with many obſtructions to 
check it's juſt and free direction; but 
thee me two piinciples which prevail 
more or leis in the conflitutions of moſt 
men, that particularly contribute to keep 
this faculty of theſoul unemployed: I 
mean pride and indolence. To deſcend 
to truth through-the tedious progreſſion 
ot well- examined deductions, is conſi- 
dered as a reproach to the quickneſs of 
underſtanding; as it is much too labori- 
ous a method for any but tho who are 
poſſeſſed of a igorous and reſolute ac- 
tivity of mind. For this reaſon the 


greater part of our ſpecies generally 


chu either to ſeize upon their conclu- 
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ons at once, or to take them by re- 
bound from others, às heft ſuiting with 
their vanity or their lazineſs. Accord- 
mgly Ar. Locke obſerves, that there are 
not ſo many ertors and wrong opinions 
in the workd, as ie generally imagined. 
Not that he ti:mks 1ankind are by any 
means 1170s iu en. racing truth; but 
becoute the ma ority of them, he main- 
"tains; hare no thought or opinion at all 
about thoſe doctrines concerning which 
they raile the greateſt clamour. Like 
the common ſoldiers in an army, they 
follow where their leaders direct, with- 
out knowing, or eren enquiring, into 
2 for which they ſo warmly con- 
tend. | 

This will account for the flow ſt 
by which truth has advanced in tt 
world, on one ſide; and for thoſe abſurd 
ſyttems which, at different periods, have 
had an univerſal currency on the other. 
For there is a ſtrange diſpoſition in hu- 
man nature, either blindly to tread the 
ſame paths that have been traverſed by 
others, or to ſtrike out into the moſt de- 
vious extravagancies: the er part 
of the world will either totally renounce 
their reaſon, or reaſon only from the 
wild ſuggeſtions of an heated imagina- 
tion. | | 

From the ſame ſource may be derived 
thol: diviſions and animoſities, which 
break the union both of public and pri- 
vate ſocieties, and turn the peace and 
harmony of human intercourſe into diſ- 
ſonance and contention. For while men 
judge and a& by ſuch meaſures as have 
not been proved by the ſtandard of diſ- 
paſſionate reaſon, they mult equally be 
miſtaken in their c:timates both of their 
own conduct and that of others. 

If we turn our view from active to 
contemplative life, we may have occa- 
ſion, perhaps, to remark, that thinking 
is no leis uncommon in the literary than 
the civil world. The number of thoſe 
writers who can with any juſtneſs of 
expreſſion be termed thinking authors, 
would not form a very copious library, 
though one were to take in all of that 
kind which both antient and modern 
times have produced. Neceflarily, I 


N 2 imagine, 


— — 
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imagine, mult one exclude from a col- 
lection of this ſort, all critics, commen- 
tators, modern Latin poets, tranſlators, 
and, in ſhort, all that numerous un der- 
tribe in the commonwealth of literature 
that owe their exiſtence merely to the 
thoughts of others. I Hod rcjeft for 
the ſawe reaſon ſuch com; 1lcrs as Va- 
lerius Maximu and Aulus Gelius: 
though it mult be owned, indeed, their 
works have acq| wed an accidental va- 
lue, as they pr-ſerve :- us teveral curious 
traces of antiquity, eh time would 
otherwiſe have ent ir ly dnn out. Thoſe 
teeming gen. uſcs likcwiſe, who have 
propagated the fruits of their tdiss 
through a long ſcries of tincts, would 
have lit (le preter.ce, I believe, to be ad- 
mitted as writers of reflection, For this 
reaſon I cannot regret the lots (: thute 
incredible numbers of compolitiuns 
which ſeme cf the antiems ue aid to 
have produced: 

State frit Cafh rapido firccntiut omni 
Ingminy; rapfi: quem fara e e, libriſgue 
Anprftum preis. HuRs 


* 


Thus Epicurus, we are told, left behind 
him three hundred volumes of his own 
works, wherein he had not micrted 3 
ſingle quoi tion; and we have it upon 
the authority of Varro's own words =, 
that be |,m{-If compoſed four hundred 
an picety hocks. Seneca àſſures vs, 
tnat Daymus the Grammarian wrote 
no lets than four thouſand ; but Origen, 
it ſeems, was yet more prolific, and c- 
tended his performances even to 5x t!.ou- 
ſand rremtifes, It is obvious to imagine 
win what fort of materials the produc- 
tions of ſuch expeditious workmen were 


wiought up: found thought and well. 


matured refie&tions could have no ſhare, 


we may be ture, in theſe haſty per form- 


ances. Thus are books multiplicd, 
whiif, authors are ſcarce; ard fo much 
cler is it to write than to think! But 
(6:4! 1 not myſelf, Palamedes, prove an 
. A. 2 0 2 . *: 4» 

inftance that it is ſo, if I ſulperd any 


longer your own more important r-fec- 


tions, by interrupting you with uch 5s 
mine? Adieu. 
Jam, &c. 


LETTER. LXXIV. 


T is with much pleaſure I look back 

upon that philotoph1cal week whic 
I lately enjoyed at“ ; as there is no 
part, perbeps, of fociai life, which af- 
fords more real ſatisfactian, than thoſe 
hours which one paſtes in rauonal and 
unceferve! converſation. The tree com- 
Fr: nnicaticn ? eatiments amongit a ſet 
of ingenious and ipeculative friends, 
ſuch as ole you gave me the opportunity 


of meeting, throws the mind into the 


moſt 2dvantag:2us exerciſe, and thews 


the ſtrength or weaknets of it's opinions 


with greater force of conviction, than 

any other method we can empiov. 
Tat it is not good for mon to be 

alone. is trug in mort views of our ſpe- 


cies than one; and ſociety gives ſtrength 


to our reaſon, as well as poliſh to our 


nners. The Soni, when left entire!“ 
to her own ſolitary contemplations, is 
inſenſibly drawn hy a fort of conttit- 
tional bias, which generally leads her 


opinions to the fide of her inclinations. 


Hence it is that ſhe contracts thoſe pe. 
culiarities of reaſoning, and little hav; 
of thinking, which ſo often confirm her 
in the molt fantaſtical errors. But no 
thing is more likely to recover the mind 


from this falle bent, than the counter- 


warmth of impartial debate. Conver- 
ſation opens our views, and gives cu: 
f culties a more vigorous play; it puis 
us upon turning our notious on every 


fide, and holds them up to a light that 


dricovers thoſe latent flaws, which wou 
probably have lain concealed in the 


gloom of unagitated abſtraction. Ac- 


* This paſſage is to be found in Aulus Gellius, who quotes it from a treatiſe which. 


Varro d d written concerning th wonderful effects of the number Seven. But the ſubject 


of this H ece cannot be more ridicaious than the fiyle in which it appears to have been com- 


* poſed: for that mou learned author of his times (as Cicrro, if I miſtake not, ſomewherc 


calls him) informed his reader: in that performance, ſe jam duodecimam anntrum brbde- 


madam ingreſum ſe, et ad eum diem. ſeptuaginia bebdomadas ibrerum conſeripfiſſe  - 


= 


Aul. Cell. iii. 10 
cordingly 
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cordingly one may remark, thai mot 
of thoſe wild dotFines which have been 
let looſe upon the world, have generally 
owed their birth to perſons whole cir- 
cumltances or A have given 
them the feweit opportunities of can- 
vaſſing their reſpective ſyſtems, in the 
way of free and friendly debate. Had 
the authors of many an extravagant hy 
pothents diſcuſſed their principles in pri- 
vue circles, ere they had given vent to 
them in public, the ober vation o! V..rro 
had never, perhaps, been made, (or never 
at le aſt with ſo much juſtice) that There 
is no opinion ſo abſurd, but has ſome 
philoſopher or other to produce in it's 
1upport. 

Jon this principle, I imagine, it is 
that ſlome of the fiaeit pieces of anti- 
quity are written in the diaiogue-man- 
ner. Plato and Tully, it ſhould ſeem, 
thought truth could never be examined 
wich more advantage, than amidſt the 


amicable oppoſition of weilereguiated 


converic. It 1s probable, indeed, that 


ſubietts of a lerious and philoſophical 


kind were more trequent!y the topics of 
Greek ard Roman converiations, than 


they are of ours; as the circumſtances. 


of the world had not yet given occaiton 
to thoſe prudential reatons which muy 
now, perhaps, reſtrain a more free ex- 
change of ſentiments amongſt us. There 
was ſomething, likewiſe, in the very 
ſcenes themſelves, where they uſually 
allembled, that almoſt unavoidably turn - 
ed the ftream of their converſations into 
this uſeſul channel. Their rooms and 
gardens were generil!y adorned, you 
know, with the ſtatues of thegreateſt ma- 
ers of reaſon that had then appeared 


in the world; and while Socrates or 


Ariftotle Rood in their view, it is no 
wender their dijcourſe fell upon thote 
ſobje&s, which ſuch animating repre- 
ſentations wouid naturaliv juggeſt. It 
is probable, therefore, that many ct 
thole antient pieces M hich are draw: up 
in the dialogue- manner, were no i:na- 
ginary converſations invented by their 
authors, but faithful tranſcripts from 
real life. And it is this circumſtance, 
perhaps, as much as any other, which. 
contributes to give them that remark- 
able advantage over the generality of 
modern compoſitions which have been 
formed upon the ſame plan. I am ſure, 
at leaſt, I could ſcarce name more than 


chres or four of this kind which Lave 


appeared in our language, worthy of . 
nice. My Lord Shafteſob = | Vogue, 
intitlod, The Meralifls; NM. Ad ſon's 
upoa A, Come. N. Spenge s we 
on the Odyii. ; nogeth- ro with tone oe 
my ve v ingeniou treat PIC n to 
Hydaſſes; we, moſt - ons pro- 
ductions „ is way, which Have hi- 
therto come th amungſt us with 4 
vanta e. The, indeech, are al! mafter- 
pieces of the kind, and written in the 
true ſpirit of jearning and politeneſs. 
The convertation in euch of theſe moſt 
elegant performances is conducted, not 
in the uſual abſurd method of intro- 
dncing one difputant to be tively 
ſilence i hy the other; but in the wore 
I:vely dramatic manner, where a juſt c-1- 
traſt of characters is pr-terved hrough- 
out, and where the ſeveral ſpeakers fup- 
port their refpeAive ſentiments with all 
the ſtrength and ſpirit of a well-bred 
oppoſition. 1 
But of ail the converſation- pieces, 
Wther antient or modern, either ct tne 


moral or polite kind, I know not ere 


whic? .3 more clegantly written than ine 
lite nonymous dialogue concerning 
the rife and decline of Eloquence among 
the Ro. nans. I call it anonymous, 
though I am ſenſible it has been aſcr:bed 
not only to Tachus and Quinctilian, but 
even to Sustonius. The reaſons, how- 
ever, which che critics have reſpectively 
produced, are ſo exceedingly precarious 
and inconcluſve, that one muſt have a 
very extraordinary ſhare of claſſical taith 
indeed, to receive it as the performance 
ol any of thoſe celebrated writers. It 
is evidently, however, a compoſition of 
tnat period in which they flouriſhed; 
and it I were dilgoſed to indulge à con- 
jecture, I ſhouid be inclined to give it 
to the your ger Pliny. It exaclly coin- 
cides with his age; it is addreſſed to one 
ot his particular friends and correſpend- 
ents; it is marked with ſome ſimilar ex- 
p:cflions and ſentiments. But as argu- 
ments of this kind are always more im- 
pong than ſohd, I recommend it to 
vou as a piece, concerning the author 
of which nothing ſatisfactory can be col- 
tected, Inis I may one „ay or other, 
perhaps, attempt to prove in form, as 
I have amuſed myſelf with giving it an 
Engliſh dreis. In the mean time I have 
encloſed my tranſlation in th's packet; 
not cnly with a view to your ſentiments, 
but in return to your favour. I was 
perſuaded 
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perſuaded T could not make you a bet- 
ter acknowledgment for the pleaſure of 
that converſation which I lately partici- 
pated through your mrans, than by in- 
troducing you te one, which (if my 
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copy is not extremely injurious to it's 
original) I am ſure, you cannot attend 
to without equal entertainment and ad- 


vantage. Adieu. I Am, &c. 


A DIALOGUE CONCERNING ORATORV . 


TO FABIUS, 


O U have frequently, my friend, 
required me to atlign à reaſon 
whence it has happened, that the Ora. 
torical character, which ſpread ſuch a 
rm luftre upon former apes, is now 
totally extin& amongſt us, as ſcarce 
to preſerve even it's name. Tt is the 
antients alone, you obſerved, whom we 
diſtinguiſh with that appellation; while 
tbe eloquent of the preſent times are 
ſtiled only pleaders, patrons, advocates, 
or any thing, in ſhort, but Orators. 
Hardly, I believe, ſhould 1 have at- 
tempted a ſolution of your difficulty, or 
ventured upon the examination of a queſ- 
tion, wherein the genius of the moderns, 


if they cannot, or their judgment, if they 


will not, riſe to the ſame heights, muſt 
neceſſarily be given up; had I nothing 
of greater authority to offer upon the 
ſubjeR, than my own particular ſenti- 
ments. But having been preſent, in the 
very carly part of my life, at a conver- 
fation between ſome perſons of great 
eloquence, conſidering the age in which 
they lived, who diſcuſled this very point; 
my memory, and not my judginent, will 
be concerned, whilſt I erdeavour, in 
their own ſtyle and manner, ard n 
cording to the regular coute o: heir 
debate, to lay before you the teve: al 
reaſonings of thoſe celebrated geniuſcs: 
each of them, indeed, agreeablv to the 
peculiar turn and character of the ſpeak- 
er, alledging different, though probalie 
cauſes, of the ſame fact; but all of them 
ſupporting their reſpective ſentiments 
with ingemuity and good-fenie, Nor 
were the oꝛators of the preſent age with: - 
dut an advocate in this dehate: for one 
of the company took the oppoſite fide, 


And treating the antienis with much ſe- 


verity and contempt, declared in favour 
of modern eloquence. 

Marcus 4 and Julius Secundus, 
two diſtinguiſhed geniules of our forum, 
made a vikt to Maternus the day after 
he had publicly recited his trag-dy of 
Cato; a piece which gave, it ſcems, 
great offence to thoſe in power, aud was 
much canvaſſed in all converſations. 
Maternus, indeed, ſeemed throughout 
that whole performance to have con!;- 
dered only what was ſuitable to the cha- 
racter of his hero, without paying a pro- 
per regard to thoſe prudential reſtraints 
which were neceſſary for his own !tecu- 
rity. I was at that time a warm ad 
mirer and conſtant follower of thot- 
great men; inſomuch, that 1 not only 
attended them when they were engaged 
in the courts of judicature; but, from 
my fond attachment to the arts of elo- 
quence, and with a certain ardency pe- 
culiar to youth, I joined in all their par- 
ties, and was preſent at their moſt pri- 
vate converſations. Their great abili- 
ties, however, could not ſecure them 
from the critics. They alledged, tha: 
Secundus had by no means an eaſy clv- 
cuticn; whilſt Aper, they pretended, 
owed his reputation as an orator, more 
to nature than to art. It is certain, ne- 
vertheleſs, that their objections were 
without foundation. The ſpeeches of 
the former were always delivered with 
ſaufhcient fluency; and his expreſſion was 
clear, though conciſe; as the latter had, 
moſt undoubtedly, a general tinQure ot 
literature. The truth is, one could not 
ſo properly ſay, he was without, as above 
the aſſiſtance of learning. He imagine. 
28 the powers and application of 

is genius would be ſa much the more 


V It is neceTary to inform thoſe reajers of the following Dialogue, who may be difpoſee 


to compare it with the or 
2719, has beer gonerail; tolowed. 


zinel, that the edition of Heumannus, pripted at Gottingen 
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admied, as it ſhould not appear to de- 
rive any of it's luſtre from the acquired 
arts. 

We found Maternus, when we en- 
tered his apartment, with the tragedy in 
his hand which he had recite the day 
nefore. © Are you, then, ſaid Secun- 
dus, addreſſing himſelf to him, ſo lit- 
© tle diſcouraged with the malicious in- 
ſinuations of theſe i11]-natured cenſures, 
as till to cheriſh this obnoxious tra- 
gedy of yours? Or, perhaps, you are 
reviting it, in order to expunge the ex- 
ceptionable paſſages; and purpole to 
ſend your Cato into the world, I will 
not ſay with ſuperior charms, but, at 
leaſt, with greater ſecurity than in it's 
original form? You may peruſe 
it, returned he, if you pleaſe; you 
will find it remains juſt in the tame 
fituation as when you heard it read. 
I intend, however, that Thyeſtes mall 
ſupply the defeQts of Cato: for I am 
meditating a tragedy upon that ſub- 
je&, and have already, indeed, form- 
ed the plan. I am haſtening, there - 
fore, the publication of this play in my 
hand, that I may apply myſelf entirely 
to my new deſign.— Are you, then, 
in good earneft,' replied Aper, * fo 
enamoured of dramatic poetry, as to 
renounce the buſineſs of oratory, in 
order to conſecrate your whole leiſure 
to Medea, I think, it was before, and 
now, it ſeems, to Thyeſtes? when the 
cauſes of ſo many worthy friends, the 
intereſts of ſo many powerful commy- 
nities, demand you in the forum: a 
taſk more than ſufficient to employ 
your attention, though neither Cato 
nor Doritius had any ſhare of it; 
though you were not continually 
turning from one dramatic perform- 
ance to another, and adding the tales 
© of Greece to the hiftorv of Rome. 

© I ſhould be concerned,” anſwered 
Muernus, at the ſeverity of your re- 
ency of our debates 
upon this ſubject had not rendered it 
© ſomewhat familiar to me. But how, 
added he, ſmiling, can you accuſe me 
© of deſerting the buſineſs of my pro- 
< feſſion, when I am every day engaged 
in defending poetry againſt your accu- 
* ſations? And IT am glad, continued 
he, looking towards Secundus, © that 
* we have now an opportunity of diſ- 


cuſſing this point before ſo competent 


KK «a 


a judge. His decifon will either de- 


s termine me to renounce all pretenſions 


to puny for the future, or (which I 
rather hope) will be a ſanction for my 
quitting that confined ſpecies of ora- 
tory, in which, methinks, I have ſuf- 
ficiently laboured, and authorize the 


© devoting myſelf to the more enlarged 


© and facred eloquence of the Muſcs.* 
© Give me leave, interpoſed Secun- 
dus, * before Aper takes exception to 
© his judge, to ſay, what all honeſtones 
© uſually do in the ſame circumſtances, 
that I defire to be excuſed from ſutin 
© in judgment upon a caule, wherein 1 
muſt acknowledge myſelf biaſſed in 
* favour of a pariy concerned. All the 
© world is Enkble of that ſtrict friend - 
© ſhip which has long ſuhſiſted between 
© me and that excellent man, as well as 
great port, Salems Baſſus. To which 
© Jet me add, if the Muſcs are to be ar- 
© raigued, I know of nonc who can of - 
© fer more prevailing bribes.” 
© TI have nothing to alledge againſt 
Baſſus, returned Aper, * or any other 
man, who, not having talents for thc 
bar, chuſes toeltabliſh a reputation of 
the poetical kind, Nor {hall I fuffer 
Maternus (for I am willing to join iſ- 
ſue with him before you) to evade my 
charge by drawing others into his 
* My accutation is levclled 
ſingly againſt him; who, formed as 
he is by nature with a moſt maſculine 
and truly oratorical genius, chuſes to 
ſuffer ſo noble a faculty to lie waſte 
and uncultivated. I muſt remind him, 
however, that by the exerciſe of this 
commanding talent, he might at once 
both acquire and ſupport the moſt im- 
portant friendſli ps, and have the glo 
to ſee Hole provinces and nations ran 
themſelves under his patronage: a ta- 
leat, of all others, the moſt advanta 
geous, whether conſidered with reſpec̃t 
to intereſt, or to honours; a talent, in 
ſhort, that affords the moſt illuſtrious 
means of propagating a reputation, 
not only within our own walls, but 
throughout the whole compaſs of the 
Roman empire, and, indeed, to the 
moſt diſtant nations of the globe. 
«© If utility ought to be the governing 
motive of every action and every de- 
ſign of our lives; can we poſſibly be 
employed to better purpoſe, than in 
the exerciſe of an art, which enables a 
man, upon all occaſions, to ſupport 
the intereſt of his friend, to protect the 
rights of the ſtranger, to defend the 
cauſe of the injured? that not only 
« xeaders 
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© renders him the terror of his oven and 
©. ſecret adverſaries, but eures him, as 
© jt were, by the moſt firm and perma- 
« nent guard? 

The particular uſefulneſs, indeed, of 
© this projeſſion is evideptly minifeted 
© in the opportunities it ſupplies cf 
© ſerving others, though we ſhould have 
© no cccafion to exert it in our own be- 
© half: but ſhould we, upon any oc-v11- 
© rence, be ourſe] ves attacked, the wy l 
© and buckler is not a more powerful 
© defence in the day of hattle, than 
* Oratory in the dangerous ſeaſon of 
© public arraignment. What had Mar- 
* celius lately to oppoſe to the united 
© reſentment of the whole ſenate, but 
© his eloquence? Yet, ſupported by that 
formidable auxiliary, he ſtood firm 
£ and unmoved, amid all the afſaults 
© of the artfu] Helvidins; who, not- 
« withitanding he was a man of ſente 
© and ejocution, was totally inexpert in 
© the management of this ſort of con- 
© teſts. But I need not inſiſt farther on 
© this hrad; well perſuaded as I am, 
© that Maternus will not contiovert ſo 
© clear a truth. Rather let me obſerve 
«© the pleaſure which attends the exer- 
© cife of the perſuaſive art: a pleaſure, 
© which does not arife only once, per- 
© haps, in a whole life, but flows in 
a perpetual ſeries of gratifications. 
© What can be more agreeable to a li- 
© heral and ingenuons mind, formed 


« with a reliſh gf rational enjoyments, ' 


© than to ſee one's levee crouded with 
© a concourſe of the moſt illuſtrious per- 
© {>mages; not as followers of your in- 
© tereft or your power; not becauſe you 
© are rich and deſtitute of heirs; bat 
© fingly in coniicleration of your ſupe- 
© rior qualifcations. It is not uruſual, 
upon theſe occaſions, to obſerve the 
s wealthy, the powertul, and the child- 
© lefs, addreſſing themſelves to a young 
© man (and probably no rich one) in 
© favour of themſelves or their friends. 
Tell me, now, has authority or wealth 
* a charm, equal to the ſatisfaction of 
_ © thus beholding perſans of the higheſt 
6 dignity, venerable by their age, or 
* powerful by their credit, in the full 
* enjoyment of every external advan- 
tage, courting your aſt: tance, and ta- 
© ciily acknowledging, that, great and 
© ditingmited as they are, there is 
$ tomctining ſtill wanting to them more 
valuable than all their poſſoſſions? Re- 
* preſent to yourielf the honourable 
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ciowd of clients condufting the ora. 
tor from Mis houſe, and attending him 
in his return; think af the glorious 
appearance he makes in public, the 
iftingyiſhing reſpect that is paid to 
him in the covits of judicature, the 
exultation of heart when he 1iſcs up 
before a full audience, huſhed in ſo- 
jema ſtlence, and fixed attention, preſ- 
ling round the admired ſpeaker, ard 
receiving every paſſion he deems proper 
to raiſe! Yet thei are but the oidi- 
nary joys of eloquence, and viſible tv 
every common Goſuver. There ac 
others, and thoi: luperior, of a 
more concealed and delicate Kind, and 
of which the orator him{if can alone 
be ſenſible. Does ke itand forth pre- 
pared with a ftulied harangue? As 
the compoſition, io the picature, in 
this inſtance, is more ſolid and equal. 
+, on the other hand, he riſes in a vew 
and unexpected debate, the previous 
ſolicitude, which he feels upon ſuch 
occaſions, recommends and unproves 
the pleaſure of his ſucceſe; as indeed 
the moſt exquinte ſatisfacti u of this 
kind is, when he boldly hazards the 
unpremeditated ſpeech. For it is in 
the productions of genius, as in the 
fruits of the earth; thoſe which arte 
ſpontaneouſly are ever the moſt agrec- 
able, If I may venture to mention 
myſelf, I muſt acknowledge, that nci- 
ther the fatist:Qion I received When 
I was firſt inveſted with the laticlave, 
nor even when I entered upon the te- 
veral high polts in the ſtatez though 
the pleaſure was heightened to me, ne: 
only as thoſe honours were new to my 
family, but as I was born in a city by 
no means favourable to my preten- 
ſions:—the warm tran{ports, I I, 
which I felt at thoſe times, weie lar 
interior to the joy waich has giowed 
in my breaſt, when I have ſucceſs fully 
exerted my humble talents in defence 
of thoſe cauſes and clients comriticd 
to my care. To ſay truth, I imagined 
myſelf, at ſuch ſcaſons, to be raiſcd 
above the higheſt diguities, and in the 
poſſeſſion of ſomething far more valu- 
able, than either the favour of 11:4 
great, or the bounty of the Wenn, 

can ever beſtow. 
© Of all the arts or ſciences, there 55 
no one, which crowns it's votarles 11 
a reputation in aun degree commit = 
to that of eloquence. It is nor an 
inule of a mais c xalted rar 
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ſtate, who are witneſſes of the orator's 


© fame; it is extended to the obſerva- 


4 


K > 


* 


tion even of our very youth of any 
hopes or merit. Whoſe exa ple, for 
inſtance, do parents more fre +1entiy 
recommend to their ſons? or who are 
more the gaze and admyration of the 
people in general? whiltt every ſtran- 
ger that arrwwes, is curious of ſeeing 


the man, of whoſe haracter he has 


heard fuch honouruvie report. I will 
venture to «ſhrm, that Marcellus, 
whom I int now mentioned, and Vi- 
bius, (for I chule to produce my in- 
ſtances from modern times, rather 
thin from thoſe more remete) are as 
well known in the molt diſtant corners 
of the empire, as they are at Capua 
or Verceliz, the places, it is faid, of 
their reſpective nativity: an honour, 
for which they are by no means in- 
debted to their immenſe riches. On 
the contrary, their wealth may juſtly, 
it ſhould ſeem, be aſcribed ro their 
eloquence. Every age, indeed, can 
pro luce perſons of genius, who, by 
means of this powerful taient, have 
raiſed themſelves to the moſt exalted 
ſtation. But the inſtances I juſt now 
mentioned, are not drawn from dis- 
tant times: they fall within the ob- 
ſervation of our own eyes. Now the 


more oblcure the original extraction 


of thoſe illuſtrious perfons was, the 
more humble the patrimony to which 
they were born, ſo much ſtronger proct 
they afford of the great advantage of 
the oratorical arts. Accordingly, with - 


ant the recommendation of family or 
fortune, without any thing very ex- 


rraordinary in their virtues, (and one of 
them rather contemptible in his ad- 
refs) they have for many years main- 
tunes the higheſt credit and authority 
among their feliow-citizens, Thus, 
from being chiefs in the forum, where 
they preſerved their diſtinguiſhed emi- 
nence as long as they thought proper; 
they have paſſed on to the enjoyment 
of the fame high rank in Veſpaſian's 
favour, whole efteem for them ſeems 
o he mixed even with a degree of re- 
verence; as indeed they both ſupport 
and conduct the whole weight of his 
wmmfraton. That excellent and 


venerable prince (whoſe ſingular cha- 


acts it is, that he can endure to hear 
ruth) well knows that the reſt of his 
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favourites are diſtinguiſhed only as 
they are the obiects ot his muni ficen e; 
the ſupplies ot which he can eaũly 
raiſe, and with the ſame facility con- 
fer on others. Whereas Cr'{pus and 
Marcellus recommended thc:afelves to 
his notice by advantages which no 
earthly potentate either did, or could, 
bettow. The truth of it 18, inſenip- 
tions, and ſtatues, and enligus of dig- 
nitv, could c um but the lowett rank, 
amdit heir more illuſtrious ſtinc- 
tions. Not that they are unpolirficd 
ot honours of this kind, any more 
than they are deſtitute of wealth or 
power: advantages, much ottener at- 
lectedly depreciated tuan ſincerely de- 
Such, my friends, are the orna- 
ments, and ſuch the rewards of an 
early application to the buſineſs of the 
torum, and the arts of orator v! But 
Portry, to which Maternus wilkes to 
devote his days, (for it was that which 
gave riſe to our debate) confers nei- 
tner dignity to her followers in partie 
cular, nor advantage to ſociety in ge- 
neral. The whole amount of her pre- 
tenſions is nothing more than the tran- 
zent pleaſure of a vain and fruitleis 


appiauic, Perhaps what I have al- 


ready ſaid, and am going to add, may 
not he very agreeable to my friend 
Maternus: however, I will venture to 
aſk him, what avails the eloquence of 
his Jatun or Agamemnon? what mor- 
tal does it either defend or oblige? 
Who is it that courts the patronage, or 
joins tne train, of Baſſus, that ingeni- 

us, (or, if you think the term more 
that illuſtrious poet? 
Eminent as he may be, if his friend, 
his relation, or kim{cif, were involved 
in any litigated tranſactions, he wou'4 
be under the. neceſſity of having re- 
courſe to Secundus, or, perhaps, to 
you, my friend“: but by no means, 
however, as you are a poer, and in or- 

er to ſolicit you to beſtow ſome verſes 
upon him: for verſes he can compoſe 
himſelf, fair, it ſeems, and goodl).— 
Vet, after all, when he has, at the coſt 
of much time, and many a laboured 
lucubration, ſpun out a ſingle canto, 
he is obliged to traverſe the whole 
town in order to collect an audience. 
Nor can he procure even this compli- 
ment, ſlight as it is, without aRually 


* Ma-ernus. 
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purchaſing it: for the hiring a room, 
« ereling a ſtage, and diſperſing his 
© tickets, are articles which muſt neceſ- 
s farily be attended with ſome expence. 
pole his poem is ap- 
proved: the whole admiration is over 
in a day or two, like that of a fine 
* flower which dies away without pro- 
© ducing any fruit. In a word, it ſe- 
« cures to him neither friend nar patron, 
© nor confers. even the moſt inconſider- 
able favour upon a ſingle creature. 
The whole amount of his humble 
e vains is the ſſesting pleaſure of a cla- 
« morous appiauſe! We look ed upon it, 
© lately, as an uncommon inſtance of 
© gencroſity in Veſpatian, that he pre- 
© tented Baſſus with fifty thouſand ſei- 


© terces*®. Honourable, I grant, it is, 


© to poſſeſs a genius which merits the 
imperial bounty: but how much more 


_ © glorious (if a man's circumſtances will 
admit of it) to exhibit in one's own 


© perſon an example of munificence and 
© liberality? Let it be remembered hke- 
E wiſe, if you would ſucceed in your 
« poetical labours, and produce any 


© thing of real worth in that art, you 


< mutt retire, as the poets expreſs them- 
< ſ(clves, | 


To ſilent grottoes and ſequeſter d groves: 


© thatis, you muſt renounce the conver- 
* ſation of your friends, and every civil 
duty of life, to be concealed in gloomy 
£ and unprofitable ſolitude. 

If we conſider the votaries of this 
* idle art with reſpect to fame, that 
© ſingle recompence which ay 4 pretend 
to derive, or indeed to ſeek, from their 
* ſtudies; we ſhall find, they do not by 
© any means enjoy an equal proportion 
of it with the ſons of Oratory. For 
© even the beſt poets fall within the no- 
© tice of but a very ſmall proportion of 


* mankind; whilſt indifferent ones are 


« univerſally diſregarded, Tell me, 
s Maternus, did ever the reputation of 
© the moſt approved rehearſal of the po- 
« etjcal kind reach the cognizance even 
« of half the town z much leſs extend 
© itſelf to diſtant provinces? Did ever 
© any foreigner, upon his arrival here, 
* enquire after Baſſus ? Or if he did, it 
* was merely as he would after a picture 
* ora ſtatue; juſt to look upon him, and 
© paſa on. I would in no ſort be un- 


* derſiopd as diſcouraging the purſuit 


© of Poetry in thoſe who have no talents 
© for Oratory; if happily they ean, by 
© that means, amuſe their leiſure and 
© eſtabliſh a juſt character. I look upon 
© every ſpecies of Eloquence as venerable 
and ſacred; and prefer her, in what- 
ever guile ſhe may think proper to ap- 
pear, before any other of her fiſter-arts: 
not only, Maternus, when ſhe exhi. 
bits herſelf in your choſen favourite, 
the ſolemn tragedy, or lofty heroic, 


wanton elegy, the ſevere iambic, the 
witty epigram, or, in one word, in 
whatever other habit ſhe is pleaſed to 
aſſume. But (I repeat it again) my 
complaint is levelled fingly againſt 
you; who, deſigned as you are by na- 
ture for the moſt exalted rank of elo- 
quence, chuſe to deſert your ſtation, 
and deviate into a lower order. Had 
you been endued with the athletic vi- 
gour of Nicoſtratus, and born in 
Greece, where arts of that fort are 
eſteemed not unworthy of the moſt re- 
fined characters; as I could not pa- 


ſtrength of arm, formed for the nobler 
combat, to have idly ſpent itſelf in 
throwing the javelin, or toſſing the 
coit: fo I now call you forth from 
rehearſals and theatres, to the forum, 
and buſineſs, and high debate; eſpe - 
cially 4ince you. cannot urge the ſame 
plea for engaging in poetry which 1s 
now generally alledged, that it is leſs 
liable to give offence than oratory. 
For the ardency of your genius has 
already flamed forth, and you have 
incurred the diſpleaſure of our ſupe- 
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© rijors: not, indeed, for the ſake of a 


friend; that would have been far leſs 
dangerous; but in ſu , truly, of 
© Cato! Nor can you offer in excuſe, 
© either the duty of your profeſſion, juſ- 
© tice to your client, or the unguarded 
© heat of debate. You fixed, it ſhould 
© ſeem, upon this illuſtrious and popular 
© ſubje& with deliberate defign, and as 
© character that would give weight and 
© authority to your ſentiments. You 


de that very circumſtance which gained 


« you ſuch univerſal applauſe, and ren- 
„ dered you the perieral topic of dii- 
© courſe.” Talk no more „I be- 


© ſeech you, of ſecurity and repoſe, 


* whillt you thus induſtriouſly raile up 


2 About 4ool., of our money. 


but even in the pleaſant lyric, the 


tiently have ſuffered that uncommon _ 


* _Yy a th. a «a 
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© to yourſelf ſo potent an adverſary. 
© For my own part, at leaſt, I am con- 
«© tented with engazing in queſtions of a 
more modern and private nature 
s wherein, it in defence of a friend 1 am 
under a neceſſity of taking liherties 
© unacceptable, perhaps, to my ſupe 
© riors, the honeit ficedom of my zeal 
« will, I trukt, not only be excuſed but 
* applauded,” ; 

Aper having delivered this with his 
uſual warmth and earneſtneſs, I am pre- 
' pared,” replied Maternus, in a milder 
tone and with an air of pleaſantry, to 
© draw vp a charge againſt the orators, 
© no le: copious than my friznd's pane- 
© gvric in their behalf. I tuſpeRed, 
indeed, he would turn out of his road, 
© in order to attack the poets: though, 
© I muſt own at the ſam time, he has 
© ſomewhar ſoftened the ſeverity of his 
© ſatire, by certain conceſſions he is 
© pleaſed to make in their favour. He 
© 1s willing, I perceive, to allow thoſe 


5 whole genius does not point to ora- 


s tory, to apply themielves to portry. 
© Nevertheleſs, I do not ſcruple to ac- 
* knowledge, that with ſome talents, 
© perhaps, for the forum, I chuſe to 
6 build my reputation on dramatie poe- 
© try. The firit attempt I made for 
© this purpoſe, was by expoſing the 
© dangerous power of Vatinius: a power 
© which even Nero himſelf diſapproved, 
© and which that infamous favourite 
© abuſed, to the prophanation of the 
© ſacred Muſes. And I am perſuaded, 
© if I enjoy any ſhare of fame, it is to 
© poetry rather than to oratory that I 


am indebted for the acquiſition. It is 


© my fixed purpoſe, therefore, entirely to 
© withdraw mylelf from the fatigue of 
© the bar. I am by no means ambiti- 
© ous of that ſplendid concourſe of cli- 
© ents, which Aper has repreſented in 
© ſuch pompous colours, any more than 
© I am of thoſe ſculptured honours 
© which he mentioned; though I muſt 
£ confeſs they have made their way into 
my family, notwithſtanding iy in- 
© clinations to the contrary. Innocence 
© is, now at leaſt, a ſurer guard than 
© eloquence; and I am in no apprehen- 
© Gon I ſhall ever have octaſion to open 
my lips in the ſenate, unleſs, perhaps, 
« indetenceof a friend. 

Woods and groves and ſolitude, the 
objects of Aper's inveRtive, afford me, 
© I will own to him, the moſt exquiſite 


s ftisfaftion. Accordingly, I eſteem 
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© it one of the great privileges of poetry, 
© that it is not carried on in the noiſe 
and tumult of the world, amidit the 
painful importunity of anxious ſuitors, 
and the affecting tears of diſtreſſed 
criminals. O the comrary, à mind 
enamoured of the Miſes reiires into 
ſcenes of innocence and repoſe, and 
enjoys he ſacred haunts of filence and 
contempla'ivn. Here venu-ne Elo- 
quence received her birth, and here 
th: fixed her ſacred ant ſeque3ered 
habitation. "Twas here, in decent 
and becoming garb, ſhe recommended 
herſelf to the early notice of mortals, 
inſpiring the breaſts of the blameleſs 
and the good: bere firſt the voice di- 
vine of oracles was heard. But fhe 
of modern growth, offspring of lucre 
and contention, was born in evii days, 
and employed (as Aver very jultly 
expreſſed it) inftead oi aveapo..: whilit 
happier times, or, in the language 
of the Muſes, the golden age, free 
alike from orators and from crimes, 
abounded with infpired poets, who 
exerted their noble talents, not in de- 
tending the guilty, but in celebrating 
the good. Accordingly no charac- 
ter was ever more eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed, or more anguſtly honoured : 
© firlt by the gods themiclves, to whom 
© the poets were ſuppoſed to ferve as 
© miniſters at their tsaſts, and meſſen- 
© ger$of their high beheſts; and after- 
© wards by that ſacred offspring of the 
gods, the firſt venerable race of legiſ- 
© lators. Tn that glorious liſt we read 
© the names, not of orators indeed, but 
© of Orpheus, and Linus, or, if we are 
© jnclined to trace the illuſtrious roll till 
© higher, even of Apollo himſelf. 
© But theſe, perhaps, will be treated 
© by Aper as heroes of Romance. He 
© cannot however deny, that Homer has 
received as ſignal honours from potte- 
© rity, as Demoſthenes; or that the fame 
© of Sophocles or Euripides is as exten- 
© five as that of Lyſias or Hyperides; 
that Cicero's merit is leſs univerſally 
© confefſed than Virgil's; or that not 
© one of the compoſitions of Aſnius or 
Meſſala is in fo much requeſt as the 
© Medea of Ovid, or the Thyeſtes of 
© Varius. I will advanceeven farther, 
© and venture to com the unenvied 
© fortune and happy ſelf-converſe of the 
© poet with the anxious and buſy life 
© of the orator; notwithſtanding the ha- 
© zardous contentions of the latter may 
O 2 6 poſſibly 
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© poſſibly raiſe him even to the conſular 


© dignity. Far more deſirable, in ny 


eſtimation, was the calm retreat of 
Virgil: where yet he lived not unho- 
noured by his prince, nor unregarded 
by the world. If the truth of either 
of theſe aſſertions ſhould be queſtioned, 
the letters of Auguſtus will witneſs 
the former; as the latter is evident 
from the conduct of the whole Roman 
people, who when ſome verſes of that 
divine poet were repeated in the theatre, 
where he happened to be preſent, roſe 
up to a man, and fahuted him with the 
ſame reſpe& that they would have paid 
to Augaſtus himſelf, Rut to mei. tion 
our own times: I would aſk whether 
Secundus Pomponivs is any thy in- 
ferior, either in dignity of life, or ſoli- 
dity of reputation, to Afer Domitius? 
As to Criſpus or Marcellus, to whom 
Aper refers me for an animating ex- 
ample, what is there in their preſent 
exalted fortunes really defirable ? Is 
it that they paſs their whole lives either 
in being alarmed for themſelves, or in 
ſtriking terror into others? Is it that 
they are daily under a neceſſity ↄf court: - 
ing the very men they hate; that, hol d- 
ing tor ligy'ias by unmanly adula- 
tion, their m. ters never think hem ſuf- 
fcientlu flaves, nor the prople ſuffici- 
eatiy fret? And, after ali, whit is this 
their ſo moch er vied power? Nothing 
mr, in tru h, tan what mana paltry 
fre: man has irequentiy 1 oved, But 
© - Me lachelovziz Mates da“ (as 
Vril fine 5) “ to ſilent groves and 
e h-avenly-haunted fireams, r-mote 
© from uns and from care: and 
66e ſtill ſuperior to the painful neceſſity of 
« aging in a retched oppoſition 10 my 
< better heart. Nor let me more, with 
« anxious ſteps, and dangerous, pur- 
cc ſve paie Fame amid( the noiſy fo. 
© rum! Miy never clamorous {uitors, 
* nor panting, fiee-}-man with oflicious 
& hafte, awake my peiccful ſlumbers! 
* Uncertain of futwity, and equally 
©: unc ncerned, neer I bribe the 
© favour of the great; by rich bequeſts 
« to avarice in{Xiate; nor, accumula- 
*© tion vain! ams more weulth than J 
ce may transfer as inclination prompts, 
«« whenever ſhall arrive my life's Laſt 
* fatal period: and then, not in horrid 
« guiſe of mournful pomp, but crown- 
© ed with chaplets gay, may I be en- 
t torabed; nor let a friend, with un- 
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% avatiing 2e2!, ſolicit the uſeleſꝭ tribute 
&© of poſtitmous memorials!” 
Mcuernus had ſcarce hriſhed theſe 
worde, which he uttered witli great emo- 
tion, and with an air of intpiration, 
when Meſſaſſa entered the 100m; wha, 
obſerving mych attention in our counte- 
nances, and imagining the converiation 
turned upon ſomething of mare than or- 
dinary import“ Perhaps, ftaid he, 
© you are engaged in 2 con utptidn; and, 
I doubt, I am guilty of an unſcaſon- 
able interruption.— By no means,” 
anſwered Secundus: * on the contrary, 
© TI with you had given us vour compa- 
ny ſooner; for, I am periuaded, you 
would have been extremely entertain - 
ed. Our friend Aper has, with great 
elcquence, been «xhorting Maternus 
to turn the who:e {trength of his ge- 
nius and his f{tultes to the butineſs of 
the forum: while Maternvs, on the 
otier hand, agreeably to the charac- 
ter of one who us p.ciling the cauſe 
of the Mules, has ended his ta- 
vourite art with a holdneſs and eicva- 
tion of ſtyle mort ſuitable to a poet 
than an oraior.* 
It would have aForded me infinite 
picture,” replied M- ffaila, © ro have 
b-en preſent at a debate of this kind. 
And I cannot but expreſs my fatis- 
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orators of our tunes, rot confining 
ther geniuſes to ponts relating to their 
protcition, but canvaſling ſuch other 
topics in their convertation, as give a 
very advant2geous exerciſe to their fa- 
culties, at the ſame time that it fur- 
n hes an entertainment of the moſt 
in tructive kind, not only to them- 
ietves, but to thoſe who have the pri- 
vilege of being joined in their party. 
And believe me, Secundus, the world 
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hiſtory of J. Aſiaticus, as an earneſt 
that you intend to publiſh more pieces 
af the ſame nature. On the other 
fide,” continued he, with an air of 
Irony, © jt is obſerved with equal tatis- 
faction, that Aper has not yet bid 
adieu to the quettions ct the ſchoole, 
but emp.ovs his leiſure rather after che 
cxample oi the modern rhetoric.ans, 
than of the antient oratoz's.” 

I perceive,” returned Aper, that 
you continue to treat the moderns 
* with your uſual derifion and contempt; 
* while the anticnts alone are in full 
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poT-Mon of your effteem. It is a max- 
im, inderd, ] have frequently heard 
vou advance, (ane, allow me to lay, 
with much 1.:;jufſtice to vour telt, and 
ta your brother ) that there is ns ſuch 
thing in the pre'ent age 38 an crator. 


This you are the les ferupulous to. 


mantain, as yon woe it cannot be 
nmyywed to 1 tpirit of envy; nge you 


are willing at the fame ume toexciule. 


voice irom a character which terry 
body eiſe is inclined to give von.“ 

IJ have hitherto," replied NM.ifilla, 
found no reaſon to change my opie 
nion: and I am peiſun ed, that even 
you yourtelf, Aper, {wintever you 
may ſometimes affect to the contrary) 


as well as mr other two friends here, 


join with me in the ſome ſ-ntiments, 
I ſhould, indeed, be glad, if any of 
von would dilcuts this matter, and ace 
count for o remark «ie 4 dilparity, 
which I har often endonmoned in ny 
own thoughts. And whit o yore 
appears n ſat sfoctory (ol non of this 
phenomenon, o me, I confets, 
neightens the difaciilty: for 1 find the 
very ſame difference prevails among 
the Grecian oritors; and that the 
prieſt Nicetes, together with others of 
the Epheſian and 7Þitviencan ichools, 
who humbly content themielves with 
raiſing the acclamations of their taſte- 
leſs anditors, deviate much farther 
from M'ichines or Demotthenes, than 


you, m friends, from Tully or Aſi- 


nius.“ 


The queſtion you have ſtarted,” ſaid 


ecundus, c iS a Lee important One, 


and well worthy of conſideration. 
But who fo capable ct doing juſtice 
to it as youurlelf? who, befidles the 
advantages of a firs genius and great 
literature, have given, it ſeems, par- 
ticular attention to this enquiry.— I 
am very willing,“ anſwered Meſſalla, 
to lay before „cu my thoughts upon 
the ſubject, provided you will aſh:i me 
with yours as I go along.'— 1 w.ll 
engage for two of us,” replied Mater- 


nus: Secundus and myſelf will peak 


to ſuch points as you ſhail, 1 do not 
ſay omit, but, think proper te leave 
us. As for Aper, vou juſt now in- 
turmed us, it is uſnal with him to 
diſſent from you in this article: and, 


indeed, I ſee he is already preparing 


to oppoſe us, and will not look with 
indifference upon this our aſſociation 


in ſupport of the antients. 
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VUndoubtedly, returned Aper, I 
mall not tamely ſußter the moderns to 
be condemned, unheard and unde- 
fended. But firit let me aſk, whom 
it is you call antients? What age of 
orators do you dittinguith by that de- 
ſignation? The word always fug- 
gelts to me a Neſtor, or an Ulyſſes; 
men who lived above a thouſand years 
tince: whereas you ſeem to apply it to 
Demoſthenes and Hyperides, who, it 
is agreed, flouritked ſo late as the 
times of Philip and Alexander, and, 
indeed, ſurvived them. It appears 
from hence, that there is -not much 
above four hundred years diſtance be- 
tween our age and that of Demoſthenes ; 
a portion of time, which, conſidered 
with reſpect to human duration, ap- 
peuis, I acknowledge, extremely long; 
hut, it compared with that immente 
bia which the philoſophers talk of, 
is exce-dingly contracted, and ſeems 
almott but of veiterdav. For if it be 
tric, hat Cicero oblorves in his trea- 
tic imeribed to Hortenſius, that the 
greut and genuine year is that period 
in which the heuvenly bodies return 
to the ſame pchtion, wherein they 
were placed when they firſt began their 
reſpective orbits; and this revolution 
contains 12,954 of our ſolar years; 
then Demoſthenes, this antient De- 
molitencs of yours, lived in the fame 
vear, or rather I might ſay, in tne 
tame month, with ourtelves. But to 
mention the Roman orators: I pre- 
lune, you will icarcely prefer Mene- 
nius Agrippa (who may with fone 
propriety, indeed, be called an an- 
tient) to the men of eloquence among 
tie modcrns. It is Cicero, then, 1 
ſuppoſe, together with Cœelius, C#lar, 


* 


ami Calvus, Brutus, Aſinius, aud 


Meſſalla, to whom you give this ho- 


nourable pr-cedency: yet I am at a 
loſs to athzn a realon, why theſe 
{houl.! be der med antients rather than 
molerns. To witancem Cicero: he 
was Killed, as his treedman Tiro in- 
forms us, on the 26th of Decem- 
her, in the conſuiſhip of Hirtins and 
Panſa, in which year Auguſtus and 
Pedius ſucceeded them in that digni- 
tv. Now, if we take fifty-ſix years 


for the reign of Auguſtus, and add 
twenty-three for that of Tiberius, 
about four for that of Caius, fourteen 
a-piece for Claudius and Nero, one 
for Gaiba, Otho, and Vitellius, to- 
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© gether with the ſix that our preſent 
exceiient * prince has enjoyed the em- 
pire, we ſhall. have about one hun- 
dred and twenty years from the 
death of Ciceſo to theie times: a period 
to which it is not impoſſible that a 
man's lite may extend. I remember, 
when I was in Britain, to have met 
with an old ſoldier, who aſſured me, 
he had ſerved in the army which op- 
poſed Cæſar's deſcent upon that 
idland, It we ſuppaſe this perſon, by 
being taken priſoner, or by any other 
means, to have been brought to Rome, 
he might have heard Cæiar and Ci- 


temporarics. 1 | to yourſelves, 
whether, at the laſt public donative, 
there were not ſeveral f the populace 
who acknowledged they had received 
the ſame bounty, more than once, 
from the hands of Auguttus? It is 
evident, theretore, that theſe people 
might have been preſent at the - 


© 3ags both of Corvinus and Alinius : 


* tor Corvinus was alive in the middle 
of the reign of us, and Aſinius 
towards the latter end. Surely, then, 
you will not ſplit a century, and call 
one orator an antient, and another a 
modern, when the very ſame perſon 
* might be an auditor of bothz and 
thus, as it were, render them contem- 
« poraries. | 


The concluſion I mean to draw from 


* this obſervation is, that whatever ad- 
vantages theſe orators might derive to 


their characters from the period of 
time in which they flouriſhed, the ſame 
will extend to us: and, indeed, with 
much more reaſon than to S. Galba, 
or to C. Carbonius. It cannot be de- 
nied that the compoſitions of theſe laſt 
are very inclegant and unpoliſhed per- 
formances; as I could wiſh, that not 
only your admired Calvus and Cœ - 
lus, but, I will venture to add 

even Cicero himſelf, (for I ſhall deli- 
ver my lentiments with great freedom) 
had not contidered them as the proper 
models of their imitation. Suffer me 
to premiſe, however, as I go along, 
that cluquence changes it's ualities as 


„ nt runs through different ages. Thus 
From this paſſage Fabricius afferts chat this dialogue was written-in the 6th year of 


cero, and likewiſe any of our con- 
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© as Gracchus, for inftance, is murh 
more copious and florid than old Cato, 
© ſo Craſſus riſes into a far higher ſtrain 
© of politeneſs and refinement than 
© Gracchus. Thus, likewiſe, as the 
© ſpeeches of” Tully are more regular, 
© and marked with ſuperior elegance and 
ſublimity, than thoſe of the two ora. 
tors laſt mentioned; ſo Corvinus is 
conſiderably more ſmooth and harmo- 
nious in his periods, as well as more 
correct in his language, than Tully. 
I am not confidering which of them 
is moſt eloquent; all I endeavour to 
prove at preſent is, that oratory docs 
not manifeſt itſelf in one uniform fi. 
gure, but is exhibited by the antients 
under a variety of different appear- 
ances, However, it is by no mean; 
a juſt way of reaſoning, to infer that 
one thing muſt neceflarily be worſe 
than another, merely becauſe it is not 
the ſame. Yet ſuch is the unaccount- 
able perverſity of human nature, that 
whatever has antiquity to boaſt, is 
ſure to be admired, as every thing no- 
vel is certainly diſapproved. There 
are critics, I doubt not, to be found, 
who prefer even Appius Ceecus 1» 
Cato; as it is well known that Cicero 
had his cenſurers, who objected that 
his ſtyle was ſwelling and redundant, 
and by no means agreeable to the ele- 
= conciſeneſs of Attic eloquence. 

ou have certainly read the letters of 
Calvus and Brutus to Cicero. It ap- 
pears by thoſe epiftolary colle&ion+, 
that Cicero conſidered Calvus as a 
dry, unanimated orator, at the ſame 
time that he thought the ſtyle of Bru- 
tus negligent and unconnected. Theie, 
in their turn, had their objections, it 


% ſeems, to Cicero: Calvus condemned 


© his oratorical compoſitions, for being 
© weak and enervated;z as Brutus ( 
© uſe his own expreſſion) eſteemed thin 
© feeble and digomted. If 1 were to gv 
© my opinion, I ſhould ſay, they each 
© ſpoke truth of one another. But l 
6 Kalt examine theſe orators ſeparaic!; 
© hereafter: my preſent deſign is or. 
© to conſider them in a general view. 

© The admirers of antiquity are agree i, 
© I think, in extending the æra of the 


Veſpatian's reign : but he evidently miſtakes the time in which the ſcene of it is laid, to: 


that in which 't was compoſed, It is upon 


not better founded, that the critic? 


arguments . 
have given Tacitus and Quintilian the honour of this elegant performance. Vid. Fabr. 
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© antients as far as Caſſius Severus; 


« whom they aſſert to have been the firſt 
© that ſtruck out from the plain and fim- 
© ple manner, which till then prevailed. 
0 I affirm that he did ſo, not 
from any deficiency in point of ge- 
6 


nius or learning, but from his ſupe- 


© rior judgment and good - ſenſe. He 
ſaw it was neceſſary to accommodate 
© oratory, as I obſerved before, to the 
« different times and taſte of the audi- 
© ence. Our anceſtors, indeed, might 
© be contented (and it was a mark of 
© their ignorance and want of politeneſs 
© that they were ſo) with the immode- 
© rate and tedious length of ſpeeches, 
© which was in vogue in thoſe ages; as, 
© in truth, to be able to harangue for 
© a whole day together was itſelf look - 
© ed upon, at that illiterate period, as a 
talent worthy of the higheſt admira- 
© tion. The immeaſurable introduction, 
* the circumſtantial detail, the endleſs 
* diviſion and ſubdiviſion, the formal 
argument drawn out into a dull va- 
© riety of logical deductions, together 
« with a thouſand other impertinencies 
of the ſame taſteleſs ftamp, which you 
© may find laid down among the pre- 
« cepts of thoſe drieſt of all writers, 
* Hermagoras and Apoliodorus, were 
© then held in ſupreme honour. And, 
to compleat all, if the orator had jult 
« dipped into philoſophy, and could 
« ſprinkle his harangue with ſome of 
© the moſt trite maxims of that ſci:nce, 
they thundered out his applauſes to 
© the ſkies. For theſe were new and 
© uncommon topics to them; as indeed 
very few of the orator? themſelves had 
* the leaſt acquaintance with the writ- 
© ings either of the philoſophers or te 
© rhetoricians. But in our more en- 
© lightened age, where even the loweſt 
part of an audience have at leaſt (ome 
1 ral notion of literature, Eloquence 
« is conſtrained to find out new and 
* more florid paths. She is obliged to 


avoid every thing that may fatigue or 


o 
© offend the ears of her audience; eſpe- 
* cially as ſhe muſt now appear before 
© judg-s, who decide, not hy law, but 
© by authority; who preſcribe what li- 
© mits they think proper to the orator's 
ſpeech; nor calmly wait till he is 
< pleaſed to come to the point, but call 
upon him to return, and openly teſtify 
© their impftience whenever he ſeems 
a — to wander from the queſtion. 
P I beſeech you, would, in our 
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— an orator, who Mould 
o is harangue with a tedious apo- 
hy 1 for the — of his — 3 
tion? Yet almoſt every oration of 
Corvinus ſets out in that manner. 
© Would any man zew have patience 
© to hear out the five long books again? 
© Verres? or thoſe endleſs volumes of 
* pleading in favour of Tully, or Cæ- 
* cma? The vivacity of our modern 
© judges even prevents the ſpeaker; and 
© they are apt to conceive ſome ſort of 
© prejudice againſt all he utters, unleſs 
© he has the addreſs to bribe their at- 
© tention by the ftrength and ſpirit of 
© his arguments, the livelinels of his 
* ſentiments, or the elegance and bril- 
* liancy of his deſcriptions. The very 
© populace have ſome notion of the 
© beauty of language, and would no 
more reliſh the uncouthneſs of anti- 
© quity in a modern orator, than they 
© would the geiture of old Roſcius or 
Ambivius in a modern actor. Our 
young ftudents too, who are forming 
theniſelves to eloquence, and for tha: 
purpole attend the conrts of judica- 
ture, expect not merely to hear, bu: 
to carry home ſomething worthy of 
remembrance: and it is utva} with 
them not only to canvaſs among them 
ſelves, but to tranſmit to their retpec- 
tive provinces whatever ingemous 
thought or poctical ornament the ora- 
tor has happily employed. For even 
the embelliinments of poetry are now 
required; and thoſe too, not copied 
from the heavy and antiquated man- 
ner of Attius or Pacuvius, but form- 
ed in the lively and elegant fpirit of 
Horace, Virgil, and Lucan. Agree- 
ably, theretore, to the ſuperior iatte 
and judgment of the preſent age, our 
orators appear with a more poliihed 
and gracetul aſpett. And moſt cet- 
tainly it cannot be thought that their 
ſpeeches are the lels efficacious, be- 
caute they ſoothe the ears of the au- 
dience with the pleaſing modulation 
of harmonious periods. Has Elo- 
quence loft her power, becauſe ſhe has 
improved her charms? Are our tem- 
ples leſs durable than thoſe of old, 
becauſe they are not formed of rude 
materials, but ſhine out iii ali the poliſh 
and ſplendor of the moſt coſtly orna- 
ments? | 
To confeſs the plain truth, the ef- 
fect which many of the antients have 
. = * | 
upon me, is io diſpoſe me er to 
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the ſame lu 


laugh or ſleep. Not to mention the 
more ordinary race of orators, ſuch as 
Canutius, Arrius, or Fannius, with 
ſome others of the ſame dry and un- 
affecting catt; even Calvus himſelf 


ſcarce pleaſes me in more than one or 


two ſhort orations: though he has leſt 
behind him, if I mittake not, no lefs 
than one and twenty volumes. And 
the world in general ſeems to join 
with me in the ſame opinion of them: 
for how few are the readers of his 
invectives againſt Ficinius or Druſus? 
Whereas thoſe againſt Vatinius are in 
every budy's hands, particularly the 
ſecond, which is indeed, both in ſen- 
timent and language, a well-written 
piece. It is evident, therefore, that 
he had an idea of juſt compoſition, 
and rather wanted genius than ipcli- 
nation, to reach a more graceful an! 
elevated manner. As to the orations 
of Ccelius, though they are by no 
means valuable upon the whole, yet 
they have their nicrit, ſo far as they 
approach to the exalted elegance ot 
the preſent times. Whenever, indeed, 
his compoſition is careleſs and uncon- 
need, his expreflion low, and lis 
ſentiments groſs; it is then he is truly 
an antient: and Iwill venture to afhr:n,, 
there is no one ſo fond of antiquity as 
to admire him in that part of his cha- 
rater. We may allow Cælar, on 
account of the great affairs in which 


he was engaged; as we may Bru- 


tus, in conſideration of his philoſophy ; 
to be leſs eloquent than might other- 
wiſe be expected of ſuch ſuperior ge- 
niuſes. The truth is, even their 
warmeſt admirers acknowledge, that 
as orators they by no means ſhine with 

tre which diſtinguithed 
every other part of their reputation. 
Czfſar's ſpeech in favour of Decius, 
and that of Brutus in behalf of King 
Dejotarus, with ſome others of the ſame 
coldneſs and languor, have ſcarcely, I 
imagine, met with any readers; un- 
leſs, perhaps, among ſuch who can re- 
liſh their verſes. For verſes, we know, 
they writ, (and publiſhed too) I will 


not ſay with more ſpirit, but un- 


© doubtedly with more ſucceſs, than 


c 


* 
« 


Cicero, becauſe they had the good 
fortune to fall into much fewer hands. 


Aſinius, one would gueſs, by his air, 


and manner, to have been contem- 
with Menenius, and Appius; 


though in fat he liyed much nearer 10 
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our times. II- is viſible he was a cloſe 
umitator % Attius and Pacuvius, not 
only in his tragedies, but alſo in his 
orations; ſo remarkably dry and un- 
poliſhed are all his compoſitions! But 
the beauty of eloquence, like that of 
tne human form, conſiſts in the 
ſmoothneſs, ſtrength, and colour of 
it's ſeveral parts. Corvinus Iam in- 
chned to ſpare; though it was his owa 
fault that he did not equal the elegant 
refinements of modeiu compoſitions, 
as it muſt be acknowledged his ge- 
nius wis abundantly ſufficient for that 
purpoſe. 

© The next I ſhall take notice of, is 
Cicero; who had the ſame conteſt with 
thoſe of his own times, as mine, my 
tienes, wich you. They, it ſeems, 
were tavourers of the antients; Whilft 
He preterred the eloquence of js con- 
temporaries: and, in truth, he excels 
ne orators of his own age in nothing 
more remarkably, than ia the ſol;dicy 
of his judgment. He was the firſt who 
lat 3 poliſh upon oratory; who fcem- 
ed ro heve any notion of delicacy of 
exprefiion, and the art of compoſi- 
tion. Accordingly he attempted a 
more florid ſtyle: as he now and then 
breaks out into ſome lively flaſhes of 
wit; particularly in his later perform- 
ances, when much pradtice and expe- 
zience (thoſe beſt and ſureſt guides) 


had taught him a more improved man 
ner. But his carlier compoſitions arc 


not without the blemtſhes of antiquity. 
He is tedious in his exordiums, too 
circumſtantial in his narrations, and 
careleſs in retrenching luxuriances. 
He fecms not eaſily affected, and 1: 
but rarely fired; as h's periods are fel - 
dom either properis rounded, or hap- 


pily pointed: he has nothing, in fine, 


you would wiſh to make your own. 
His ſpeeches, like a rude edifice, hav” 
ſtrength, indeed, and permanencs , 
but are deſtitute of that elegance an- 


{plendor which are neteſſary to rende: 


them perfectiy agreeable. The ors- 
tor, however, in his compoſitions, 2x 
the man of wealth in his buildings, 
ſhould confi:ler ornament as well as 
uſt; his ſtructure ſhould be, not on! 
ſubſtanual, but ſtriking; and his f- 
niture not merely convenient, bur 
rich, and ſuch as will bear a cloſe and 
frequent inſpection; whilſt every tliing 
that has a mean and aukward appcii- 


- ance ought to be totally baniſhed. 


Let 
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Let our orator then rejeR every ex- 
< preſſion that is obſolete, and grown 
© ruſty, as it were, by age: let him 
© becareful not to weaken the force of 
© his ſentiments by a heavy and inarti- 
< ficial combination of words, like our 
© dull compilers of annals: Jet him 
© avoid all low and infipid raillery; in 
< a word, let him vary the ſtructure of 
© his periods, nor end every ſentence 
© with the ſame uniform cloſe. 

I will not expoſe the meanneſs of 
© Cicero's conceits, nor his affectation 
© of concluding almoſt every other Ter 


© riod with, at it ſbould ſeem, inſtea 


< pointing them with ſome lively and 
© ſpirited turn. I mention even theſe 
© with reluctance, and paſs over many 


© others of the ſame injudicious caſt. It 


is ſingly, however, in little affecta- 
tions of this kind, that they who are 
pleaſed to ſtyle themſelves antient ora- 
tors ſeem to admire and imitate him. 
I ſhall content myſelf with deſcribing 
their characters, without mentioning 
their names: but, you are ſenſible, 
there are certain pretenders to taſte 


© who prefer Lucilius to Horace, and 


© Lucretius to Virgil; who hold the 


«© eloquence of your favourite Baſſus or 


© Nonianus in the utmoſt contempt, 


« when compared with that of Siſenna 
© or Varro; in a word, who deſpitc the 


productions of our modern rhetori- 


© cians, Yet are in raptures with thoſe 
© of Calvus. Theſe curious orators 
© prate in the courts of judicature after 
© the manner of the antzents, (as they 
© call it) till they are deſerted by the 
© whole audience, and are fcarce ſup- 


portable even to their very clients. 


The truth of it is, that ſoundneſs of 
© eloquence which they fo much boaſt, 
is but an evidence of the natural 
« weaknels of their genius, as it is the 
« effe& alone of tame and cautious art. 
No phyſician would pronounce a man 
© to enjoy a proper conſtitution, whoſe 
© health proceeded entirely from a ſtu- 
© died and abſtemious regimen. To 
© be only not indiſpoſed, is but a ſmall 


© acquiſition; it is ſpirits, vivacity, and 


© vigour, that I require: whatever comes 
© ſhort of this, is but one remove from 
* imbecillity. 

ge it then (as with great eaſe it may, 
© and in fact is) the glorious diſtinction 
of you, my illuftrious friends, to en- 


© noble our age with the moſt refined 
* cioquence. It is with infinite fatis- 
* faftion, Meſſalla, I obſerve, that you 
© ſingle out the moſt florid among the 
* antients for your model. And you, 
© my other two ingenious friends ®, ſo 
© happily unite ſtrength of ſentiment 
with beauty of expreſſion; ſuch a 
pregnancy of imagination, ſuch a ſym- 
metry of ordonnance diſtinguiſh your 
ſpeeches; ſo copious or ſo conciſe is 
your elocution, as different occaſions 
require; ſuch an inimitable graceful- 
neſs of ſtyle, and ſuch an eaſy flow 
of wit, adorn and Gignify your com- 
poſitions: in a word, fo abſolutely 
you command the paſſions of your au- 
dience, and ſo happily temper your 
own, that, however the envy and ma- 
lignity of the preſent age may withold 
that applauſe which is ſo juſtly your 
due, poſterity, you may rely upon it, 
will ſpeak of you in the advantageous 
terms which you well deſerve.” 
When Aper had thus finiſhed—" It 
* muſt be owned, {aid Maternus, our 
© friend has ſpoken with much force and 
© ſpirit. What a torrent of learning 
and eloquence has he poured forth in 
© defence of the moderns!1 and how 
© compleatly vanquiſhed the antients 
* with- thoſe very weapons which he 
© borrowed from them! However, con- 
tinued he, applying himſelf to Meſſalla, 
© you mult not recede from your en- 
gagement. Not that we expect you 
© ſhould enter into a defence of the an- 
© tients, or ſuppoſe (however Aper is 
© pleaſed to compliment) that any of us 
can ſtand in competition with them. 
* Apr himſelf does not ſincerely think 
© fo, I dare ſay; but takes the oppoſite 
© fide in the debate, merely in imitation 
© of the celebrated manner of antiquity. 
© We do not deſire you, therefore, to 
entertain us with a panegyric upon 
© the antients: their well-eſtabliſhed re- 
putation places them far above the 
want of our encomiums. But what 
we requeſt of you is, to account for 
our having ſo widely departed from 
that noble ſpecies of cloquence which 
they diſplayed: eſpecially ſince we are 
not, according to Aper's calculation, 
more than a hundred and twenty years 
diftant from Cicero.” 
© T ſhall endeavour, returned Meſ- 
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ſalla, to purſue the plan you have laid 
| © Maternus and Secundus. 
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down to me. I ſhall not enter into 


the queſtion with Aper, (though in- 


deed he is the firſt that ever made it 
one) whether thoſe who flouriſhed 
above 2 century before us, can pro- 
perly be ſtyled antients. I am not 
diipoſed to contend about words: Jet 
then: he called antients, or anceſtors, 
or wh tever other name he pleaſes, ſo 
it be allowed their oratory was ſupe- 
rior to ours. I admit too, what he 
juſt now advanced, that there are va- 
rjous kinds of <loquence diſcernible in 
the lame p-riod; much more in dif- 


ferent ages. But as among the Attic 


oraturs, Demoſthenes is placed in the 
firit rank, then /Eſchines, Hyperides 
ext, and after him Lylas and Ly- 
curgusz; IN @ra, which on all hands 
is el to have been the prime ſeaſon 
of 9:atory: lo amongſt us, Cicero 1s 
by uiiv-rial conſent pref-rred to all his 
cor tc poraries; as aficr him, Caivus, 
2. us, Ceſar, celius, and Brutus, 
* juftly acknowledged to have ex- 
cid all our preceding or ſublequent 
Gr tors. Nor is it of any importance 
g the preſent argument, that they dif- 
er in manner, ſince they agree in 
kind, The compoſitions of Calvus, 


it is conſeſſed, are — agg by 


their remarkable conciſeneſs; as thoſe 
of Atinius are by the harmonious flow 
of his language. Brilliancy of ſenti- 
ment is Crinm's characteriſtic; as 


poignancy of wit is that of Caius. 


Solidity recommends the tpeeches of 
Brutus; while copiouſnets, ſtrength, 
and vehemence, are the predominant 
qualities in Cicero. Each of them, 
however, diſplays an equal ſoundneſs 
of eloquence; and one may eaſily diſ- 
cover a general reſemblance and kind- 
red likencfs run through their ſeveral 
wor ks, though diverſified, indeed, ac- 
cording to their reſpective geniuſes. 
Thar they mutualiy detrafed from 
eac! other, (as it muſt be owned there 
are lone remaining traces of malignity 
in their letters) is not to be imputed 
to them as orators, but as men. Cal- 
vus, Aſinius, and even Cicero him- 
tif, were liable, no doubt, to be in- 
fected with jealouſy, as well as with 
othe human frailties and imperſec- 
tions. Brutus, however, I will ling!y 
exc-pt from all imputations of malig- 
nity, as I am perſuaded he jpoke the 


ſincere and impartial ſentiments of 


his heart: for can it be ſuppoſed chat 
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© He ſhould envy Cicero, who does not 


© ſeem to have envied even Calar him- 
© ſelf? As to Galba, Lælius, and ſome 
© others of the antients, whom Aper 
© has thought proper to condemn, Iam 
© willing to admit that they have ſome 
defects, which mult be aſcribed to a 
growing and yet immature eloquence. 


After all, if we muſt relinquiſh the 


© nobler kind of oratory, and adopt 
© ſome lower ſpecies, I ſhould certainly 
prefer the impetuoſity of Gracchus, 
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© or the incorrectneſs of Craſſus, to the 


ſtudied toppery of Mzcenas, or the 
childiſh jingle of Callio: fo much ra- 
or I ſee do 
in the moſt rude and ligent garb, 
than decked out with he kalte 3 
of affected ornament! There is ſome - 
thing in our preſent manner of elocu - 
tion, which is lo far from being orato- 
rical, that it is not even maniy; and 
one would imagine our modern plead- 
ers, by the levity of their wit, the at- 
fected ſmoothneſs of their periods, and 
licentiouſneſs of their ſtyle, had a view 
to the ſtage in all their compoſitions. 
Accordingly, ſome of them are not 
aſhamed to boaſt (which onecan ſcarce 
even mention without a bluſh) that 
their ſpeeches are adapted to the ſoft 
modulation of ſtage- muſic. It is this 
depravity of taſte which has given riſe 


to the very indecent and prepoſterous, 


though very frequent, expreſſion, that 
ſuch an orator ſpeaks /aothly, and 
ſuch a dancer moves eloguently. I am 


willing to admit, therefore, that Cai- 


fins Severus, (the fiagle modern whom 
Aper has thought proper to name) 
when compared to theſe his degenerate 
ſucceflors, may jultly be deemed an 
orator; though, it is certain, in the 
greater part of his compoſitions there 
appears far more ſtrengch than ſpirit. 
He was the fird who neglected chaſt iy 
of nyle, and propriety of method. In- 
expert in the uſe of thole very wer 
pope with which he engages, be ever 


ays himſelf open to a thruſt, by - 


ways endeavouring io attack; and on: 
may much more properly ſay of him. 
that he puſhes at random, than that 
he con:ports himſelf according to tre 
juft rules of regular combat. Never- 
theleſs, he is greatly ſuperior, as 1 
obſerved before, in the variety of his 
learning, the agreeableneſs of his wit, 
and the tirength of his genius, to theſe 
who lycceeded him: not one of whom, 

| with | 8 however, 


quence cloathed 
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© however, has Aper ventured to bring 
into the field. I imagined, that after 
having depoſed Aſinius, and Ceelius, 
and Calvns, he would have fubſti- 
tuted another ſet of orators in their 
place, and that he had numbers to 
— in oppoſition to Cicero, to 
zfar, and the reſt whom he rejected; 
or at leaſt, one rival to each of them. 
On the contrary, he has diſtinctly and 
ſeparately cenſured all the antients, 
while he has ventured to commend 
the moderns in general only. He 
thought, perhaps, if he ſingled out 
fome, he ſhould draw upon himſelf 
the reſentment of all the ret}: for every 
declaimer among them modeſtly ranks 
himſelf, in his own fond opinion, before 
Cicero, though indeed after Gabinia- 
nus. But what Aper was not hardy 
enough to undertake, I will be bold 
to execute for him; and draw out his 
oratorical heroes in full view, that it 
may appear by what degrees the ſpirit 
and vigour of antient eloquence was 
1mpaired and broken.” 
© Let me rather intreat vou, faid 
Maternus, interrupting him, to enter, 
without any farther preface, upon the 
difficulty you firſt undertook to clear. 
That we are inferior to the antients in 
point of eloquence, I by no means 
want to have proved, being entirely 
of that opinion; but my preſent en- 
quiry is how to account for our fink - 
ing ſo far below them? A queſtion, 
it ſeems, you have examined, and 
which I am perſuaded you would diſ- 
cuſs with much calmneſs, if Aper's 
unmerciful attack upon your favourite 
© orators had not a little diſcompoſed 
© you.'— I am nothing offended," re- 
turned Meſſalla, with the ſentiments 
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_ © which Aper has advanced; neither 


© ought you, my friends, remembering 
© always that it is an eſtabliſhed law in 
© debates of this kind, that every. man 
© may with entire ſecurity diſcloſe his 
* unreſerved opinion. Proceed then, 
I beſeech you, replied Maternus, to 
the examination of this point concern- 
© ing the antients, with a freedom equal 
© to theirs: from which I ſuſpeR, alas! 
© we have more widely degenerated, 
© than even from their eloquence.* 
The cauſe, ſaid Meſſalla, reſuming 
his diſcourſe, does not lie very remote; 
and, though you are pleaſed to call 
© upon me to aſſign it, is well known, 
© I doubt not, both to you and to the 


reſt of this company. For is it not 
obvious that Eloquence, together with 
the reſt of the politer arts, has fallen 
from her antient glory, not for want 
of admirers, but through the diſſo- 
luteneſs of our youth, the negligence 
of parents, the ignorance of prec 
tors, and the univerſal diſregard of 
antient manners? Evils, which derived 
their ſource from Rome, and thence 
ſpread themſelves through Italy, and 
over all the provinces; though the miſ- 
chief, indeed, is moſt obſervable with- 
in our own walls, I ſhall take notice, 
therefore, of thoſe vices to which the 
youth of this city are more pecufi2rly 
expoſed; which riſe upon them in 
number as they increaſe in years. But 
before I enter farther into this ſubject, 
ler me premiſe an obſervation or two 
concerning the judicious method of 
diſcipline practiſed by our anceſtors, 
in training up their children, 
© In the lace, then, the virtuous 
matrons of thoſe wiſer ages did not 
abandon their infants to the mean 
hovels of mercenary nurſes, but ten- 
derly reared them up at their own 
breaſts; eſteeming the careful regula- 
tion of their children and domeſtic 
concerns as the higheſt point of fe- 
male merit. It was cuſtomary with 
them likewiſe to chuſe out ſome el. 
derly female relation, of approved con- 
duct, with whom the family in general 
entruſted the care of their refoet ive 
children, during their infant years. 
This venerable perſon ſtrictly regulat- 
ed, not only their more ſerious pur- 
ſuits, but even their very amuſements; 
reſtraining them, by her reſpected pre- 
ſence, from ſaying or acting any thing 
contrary to decency and good man- 
ners. In this manner, we are inform- 
ed, Cornelia the mother of the two 
Gracchi, as alſo Aurelia and Attia, to 
whom Julius and Auguſtus Cæſar 
owed their reſpe&ive births, under- 
took this office of family education, 
and trained up thoſe ſeveral noble 
ouths to whom they were related. 
This method of diſcipline was attend- 
ed with one very ſingular advantage: 
the minds of yaung men were conduQt- 
ed ſound and untainted to the ſtudy of 
the noble arts. Accordingly, what- 
ever profeſſion they determined upon, 
whither that of arms, eloquence, or 
law, they entirely devoted themſelves 
6 to that ſingle 4 7 and with undiſ- 
| 2 - ®Þ 
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c ſipated application, poſſeſſed the whole 
© compatls of their choſen ſcience. 

© But, in the preſent age, the little 
6 „ is delegated to the care of ſome 
© paltry Greek chamber-maid, in con- 
junction with two or three other ſer- 
© vants, (and even thoſe generally of 
© the worſt kind) who are abſolutely un- 
© fit for every rational and ſerious of- 
c fice. From the idle tales and groſs 
© abſurdities of theſe worthleſs people, 
© the tender and uninſtructed mind 13 
© ſuffered to receive it's earlieſt impreſ- 
© ons. It cannot, indeed, be ſuppoſed, 
© that any caution ſhoujd be obſerved 
© among the domeſtics; ᷣnce the parents 
© themicives are fo far from training 
© their young families to virtue and mo- 
« deſty, that they ſet chem the firſt ex- 
© amples of luxhry and licentiouſneſs. 
Thus our Fouth gradually acquire a 
© confirined habit of impudence, and a 


© total difiegard of that reverence they 


© owe both to themſelves and to others, 
To fay truth, it ſeems as if a fondicis 
© for horſes, à tors, and giadiators, the 
© peculiar and diſtinguiſhing folly of 
this Our city. Was impredlea upon 
them even in the womb: an:| when 


ſort has ſeized and engaged the min, 


arts?“ 

All converſation in general is in- 
fected with topics of this kind; 48 
they are the conſtant ſubjects of di- 
courſe, not only amongſt our you, 
in their academies, but even of their 
tutors themſelves. For it is not by 
eſtabliſhing a ſtrict diſcipline, or by 
giving proofs of their genius, that this 
order of men gain pupils: it is by the 
meaneſi compliances and mott ſervile 
flattery. Not to mention how ill in- 
AruQed our vouth are in the very ele- 
ments of literature, ſufficient pains 
is by no means taken in bringing them 
acquainted with the beft authors, or 
in giving them a proper notion of hiſ- 
tory, together with a knowledge of 


to be conſidered in their education, is, 
to find out a perſon for them called a 
Rhetorician. I ſhall take occation im- 
mediately, to give you ſome account of 
the riſe and progreſs of this profeſſion 
in Rome, and ſhew you with whac 
contempt it was received by our an- 
ceſtors. But it will be neceſſary to 
lay before you a previous view of that 


once a paſſion of this contemptible_ 


what opening is there left for the noble 
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men and things. The whole that ſeems 


© ſcheme of diſcipline which the antient 
orators practiſed; of whoſe amazing 
induſtry and unwearied application io 
every branch of the polite arts, we meet 
with many remarkable accounts in 
their own writings. 
© I need not inform you, that Cicero, 
in the latter end of his treatiſe intitled 
Brutus, (the former part of which is 
employed in commemorating: the an- 
tient orators) gives a ſketch of the 
ſeveral — ſteps by which he 
formed his eloquence. He there ac- 
uaints us, that he ſtudied the civil 
law under Q. Mucius; that he was in- 
ſtructed in the ſeveral branches of phi- 
loſophy by Philo the Academic, and 
Diodorus the Stoic; that not ſatisfied 
with attending the lectures of thole 
eminent maſters, of which there were 
at that time great numbers in Rome, 
he made a voyage into Greece any 
Aſia, in order to enlarge his know- 
ledge, and embrace the whole circic 
of ſciences. Accordingly he appears 
by his writings to have been maſter 


tural philoſophy, beſides being well 
verſed in geometry, muſic, grammar, 
and, in ſhort, in every one of the fine 
arts. For thus it is, my worthy 
friends; from deep learning and the 
united confluence of the arts and 
ſciences, the reſiitleſs torrent of thx: 
amazing eloquence derived it's ſtrength 
and rapidity. 

© The faculties of the orator are not 
exerciſed, indeed, as in other ſciences, 


limits: on the contrary, eloquence is 
the mot comprehenſive of the whole 
circle of arts. Thus he alone can 
juſtly be deemed an orator, who 
knows how to employ the moſt per- 
ſuaſive arguments upon every queſ- 
tion; who can expreſs himlelf ſuitably 
to the dignity of his ſubject, with all 


a word, who can penetrate into every 
minute circumſtance, and manage the 
whole train of incidents to the great- 


leaſt, was the high idea which the an- 
tients formed of this illuſtrious cha- 
rater. In order however to attain 
this eminent qualification, they did 
not think it neceſſary to declaim in the 
© ſchools, andidlywafte their breath up- 
© on feigned or frivolous controverſies. 
© It was their wiſer method, to apply 

| © themſelves 
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of logic, ethics, aſtronomy, and na- 


within certain preciſe and determinate 


the powers of grace and harmony; in 


eſt 1 of his cauſe. Such, at 
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themſclves to the ſtudy of ſuch uſeful 
arts as concern life and manners, as 
treat of moral good and evil, of juſtice 
and injuſtice, of the decent and the 
unbecomiag in actions. And, indeed, 
it is upon points of this nature that the 
buſineſs of the orator principally turns. 
For example, in the judiciary kind it 
relates to matters of equity; as in the 
deliberate it is employed in determin- 
ing the fit and the expedient: ſtill, 
however, theſe two branches are not 
ſo abſolutely diſtin, but that they are 
frequently blended with each other. 
Now it is impoſſible, when queſtions 
of this kind fall under the conſidera- 
tion of an orator, to enlarge upon 
them in all the elegant aud enlivening 
ſpirit of an efficacious cioquence, un- 
leſs he is perfeAly weil acquainted 
with human naturez unleſs he under- 
ſtands the power and extent of moral 
duties, and can diſtinguiſh thole ac- 
tions which do not partake either of 
vice or virtue. 

From the ſame ſource, likewiſe, he 
muſt derive his influence over the pai- 
ſions. For if he is killed, for inſtance, 
in the narure of indignation, he will 
be ſo much the more capable of ſeoth- 
ing or enflaming the breaſts of his 
juages: if he knows wherein compaſ- 
Gon conſiſts, and by what workings of 
the heart it is moved, he will the more 
eaſily raiſe that tender alfection of the 
ſoul. An orator trained up in this diſ- 
cipline, and practiſed in theſe arts, 
will have full command over the 
breaſts of his audience, in whatever 
diſpoſition it may be his chance to and 
them: and thus furniſhed with all the 
numberleſs powers of perſuaſion, will 
judiciouſly vary and accommodate his 
eloquence, as particular circumſtances 
and conjunctures fall require. There 
are ſome, we find, who are molt {truck 
with that manner of elocution, w?.cre the 
arguments are drawn up in a ſhort and 
cloſe ſtyle: upon ſuch an occaſion the 
orator will experience the great advan- 
tage of being converſant in logic. 
Others, on the contrary, admire flow- 
ing and diffafive' periods, where the 
illuſtrations are borrowed from the or- 
dinary and familiar images of common 
obſervation: here the Peripatetic writ- 
ers will give him ſome aſſiſtance; as 
indeed they will, in general, ſupply 


© him with many uſeful hints in all the 
_ © different methods of popular addreſs. 
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© The Academics will inſpire him with 
© a becoming warmth: Plato with ſub- 
* limity of ſentiments, and Xenophon 
© with an eaſy and elegant dition, 
Even the exclamatory manner of Epi- 
curus, or Metrodorus, may be found, 
in ſome circumſtances, not altogether 
unferviceable, In a word, what the 
Stoics pretend of their wiſe man, 
onght to be verified in our orator; and 
he ſhould actually poſſeſs all human 
knowledge. Accordingly, the an- 
tients who applied themſelves to elo. 
quence, not only ſtudied the civil laws, 
but alſo grammar, poetry, muſic, and 
geometry. Indeed, there are few 
canſes (perhaps I might juſtly ſay 
there are none) wherein a ſkill in the 
firſt is not abſolutely neceſſary; as 
there are many in which an acquaint- 
ance with the laſt mentioned ſciences is 
highly requiſite. 
6 7; it ſhould be objected, that ** Elo 
uence is the fingle ſcience requiſite 
or the orator; as an occaſional re- 
ce courſe to the others will be ſufficient 
« for all his purpoſes: I anſwer; in 
the firſt place, there will always be a 
remarkable difference in the manner 
of applying what we take up, as it 
were, upon loan, and what we proper- 
ly poſſeſs; ſo that it will ever be mani- 
ſeſt, whether the orator is indebted to 
others for what he produces, or de- 
rives it from his own unborrowed 
fund. And in the next, the ſciences 
throw an inexpreſſible grace over our 
compoſitions, even where they are not 
immediately concerned; as their ef- 
fects are diſcernible where we leaſt ex- 
pe& to find them. This powerful 
charm is not only diſtinguiſhed by the 
learned and the judicious, but ſtrikes 
even the molt common and popular 
claſs of auditors; inſomuch >. one 
may frequently hear them applauding 
a ſpeaker of this improved kind, as a 
man of genuine erudition; as enriched 
with the whole treaſures of eloquence; 
and, in one word, acknowledge the 
complete orator. But I will take the 
liberty to affirm, that no man ever did, 
nor indeed ever can, maintain that ex- 
alted character, unleſs he enters the 
forum ſupported vy the full ſtrength 
of the united arts. Accompliſhments, 
however, of this ſort, are now ſo to- 
tally neglected, that the pleadings of 
our orators are debaſed by the .loweſt 
expreſſions; as à general —_ 
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© both of the laws of our country and 
E the afts of the ſenate, is viſible 
© throughout their performances. All 
6 — 2 of the rights and cuſtoms 
© of Rome is profeſſedly ridiculed, and 
„ — eems at preſent to be con · 
© ſidered as ſomething that ought to be 
© ſhunned and dreaded. Thus El- 
© quence, like a dethroned potentate, is 
© baniſhed her rightful dominions, and 
© confined to barren points and low con- 
© ceits: and ſhe who was once miſtreſs 
© of the whole circle of ſciences, and 
© charmed every beholder with the 
© goodly appearance of her + glorious 
train, is now ftripped of all her at- 
© tendants, (Thad almoſt ſaid of all her 
genius) and ſeems as one of the mean- 
6 oft of the mechanic arts. This, there- 
© fore, I conſider as the firſt, and the 
principal reaſon of our having fo 
« greatly declined from the ſpirit of the 
© antients. | 
If I were called upon to ſupport my 
© opinion by authorities, might I not 
« juſtly name, among the Grecians, 
© Demoſthenes? who, we are informed, 
© conſtantly attended the lectures of 
© Plato: as among our own country- 
men, Cicero himſelf aſſures us, (and 
in theſe very words, if I rightly re- 
member) That he owed whatever ad- 
vances he had made in eloquence, not 
to the Rhetoricians, but to the Acade - 
mic philoſophers. | 
© Other, and very conſiderable, rea - 
ſons might be produced for the decay 
of eloquence. But I leave them, my 
friends, as it is proper I ſhould, to be 
mentioned by you; having performed 
my ſhare in the examination of this 
queſtion: and with a freedom, which 
will give, I imagine, as uſual, much 
offence. I am ſure, at leaſt, if certain 
of our contemporaries were to be in- 
formed of what 1 have here maintain- 
ed, 1 ſhould be told, that in laying it 
down as a maxim, That a knowledge 
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tial qualifications in an orator, I have 
been fondly purfuihg a phantom of 
my own imagination. 

I am ſo far from thinking,” replied 
Maternus, you have completed the 
part you undertook, that I ſhould ra- 
ther imagine you had only given us 
the firlit general ſketch of your deſign. 
You bave marked out to us, indced, 
tholc ſciences wherein the antient ora- 


tors were initruttcd, and have placed 
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both of law and philoſophy are eſſen- 
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« in flrong contraſt their ſucceſsful in- 
© duſtry, with our unperforming igno- 
* rance. But ſomethiag farther Ril] re- 
© mains: and as you have ſhewn us the 
© ſuperior acquirements of the orators 
© im thoſe more improved ages of clo. 
« quence, as well as the remarkable de- 


© ficiency of thoſe in our own times, I 


* ſhould be glad you would proceed to 
© acquaint us with the particular exer- 
* ciſes by which the youth of thoſe ear- 
© lier days were wont to ſtrengthen and 
© improve their geniuſes. For I dare 
* ſay you will not deny, that oratory is 
* acquired by ice far better than by 
« precept: and our other two friends 
© here ſeem willing, I perceive, to ad- 
© mit . 

To which, when Aper and Secundus 
had ſignified their aflent, Meſſalla, re- 
hy his diſcourſe, continued as fol- 

ows : 

* Having, then, as it ſhould ſeem, 
© diſcloſed to your ſatisfa&ion the ſeeds 
and firſt principles of antient elo- 
« quence, hy ſpecifying the ſeveral kinds 
© of arts to which the antient orators 
© were trained; I ſhall now lay before 
you the method they purſued, in order 
to gain a facility in the exertion of 
eloquence. This, indeed, I have in 
ſon«e meaſure anticipated, by mention- 
ing the preparatory arts to which they 
applied themſelves: for it is impoſſible 
to make any progreſs in a compaſs io 
various and ſo abſtruſe, unleſs we not 
only ſtrengthen our knowledge by re- 


tude by frequeot exerciſe. Thus it 


purſued in exerting our Oratory, as 
in attaining it. t il this truth 


any ſhould think, that Eloquence may 
be poſſeſſed without paving previous 
court to her attendant ſciences; moſt 
certainly, at leaſt, it will not be de- 
nied, that a mind duly impregnated 
with the polite arts, will enter with ſo 
much the more advantage upon thoic 
exereiſes peculiar to the oratorical cix - 
cus. 


© Accordingly, our anceſtors, when 
they deſigned a young man for he 


profeſſion af Eloquence, having pre- 

viouſly taken due care of his domeſtic 

education, and ſeaſoned his mind with 

uleſul knowledge, introduced him to 
the moſt eminent orator in Rome. 

From that time the youth . 

his 
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flect ion, but improve a general apti- 


appears that the ſame ſteps muſt be 


ſhould not be univerſally admitted; if 
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© his conſtant follower, attending him 
© upon all occaſions, whether he ap- 
« peared in the public aſſemblies of the 
people, or in the courts of civil judi- 
* cature» Thus he learned, if I may 
« vie the expreſſion, the arts of oratori- 
© exl conflict in the very field of battle. 
© The advantages which flowed from 
c this method were conſiderable: it 
animated the courage and quickened 
the judgment of youth, thus to receive 


© their ihſtrufticns in the eye of the 


world, and in the midft of affairs; 
when no man could advance an ab- 
ſurd or a weak argument without be- 
ing rejected by the bench, expoſed by 
his adverſary, and, in a word, de- 
{piſed by the whole audience. By this 
method they imbibed the pure and 
uncorrupted ſtreams of genuine elo- 


© quence. But though they chiefly at- 
tached themſelves to one particular 


orator, they heard, likewiſe, all the 
reſt of their contemporary pleaders, in 
many of their reſpe&ive debates. 
Hence, alſo, they had an opportunity 
of acquainting themſelves with the va- 
rious ſentiments of the people, and of 
obſerving what pleaſed or diſguſted 
them moſt in the ſeveral oratore of the 


forum. By this means they were ſup- 
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© plied with an i ſtructor of the beſt and 
* molt improving kind, exhibiting, not 
© the feigned ſemblance of Eloquence, 
© but her real and lively manifeitation: 
© not a pretended, but a genuine adver- 
© ſary, armed in earneft for the combat; 
© an audience ever full and ever new, 
© compoſed of foes as weil as friends, 
and where not a ſingle expreſſion could 
fall uncenſured, or unapplanded. For 
« you will agree with me, I am well 
« perſuaded, when I affert that a ſolid 
and laſting reputation of Eloquence 
© muſt be acquired by the cenſure of our 
0 
c 
c 
* 
* 
c 
c 
c 
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enemies, as well as by the applauſe of 


our friends; or rather, indeed, it is 
from the former that it derives it's 
ſureſt and moſt unqueſtioned firength 
2nd firmneſs. Accordingly, a youth 
thus formed to the bar, a frequent and 
attentive hearer of the moſt illuſtrious 
orators and debates, inſtructed by the 
experience of others, acquainted with 
the popular taſte, and daily converfant 
in the laws of his country; to whom 


© the ſolemn preſence of the judges, and 
© the awful eyes of afull audience, were 
© familiar, roſe at once into affairs, and 
© was equal to every cauſe, Hence it 
vas that Craſſus at the age of nine- 
© teen, Czfar at twenty-one, Pollio at 
© twenty-two, and Calvus when he 
© was but a few years older, pronounced 
© thoſe ſeveral ſpeeches againſt Carbo, 
© Dolabella, Cato, and Vatinius, which 
© we read to this hour with admira- 
© tion. 

© On the other hand, our modern 
© youth receive their education under 
© certain declaimers called Rhetoricians: 
© a ſet of men who made their firſt ap- 
© pearoance in Rome a little before t 
* time of Cicero. And that they were 
© by no means approved by our anceſ- 
* tors, plam|y appears from their being 
© enjoined, under the cenſorſhip of Cral- 
© ſus and Domitius, to ſhut up their 
© ſchools of 7mpudence, as Cicero ex- 
< prefles it. But I was going to ſay, 
© weare {ent to certain 9 where 
© it is hard to determine whether the 
place, the company, or the method of 
inſtruction, is moſt likely to infect the 
minds of young people, and produce a 
* wrong turn of thought. For nothing, 
© certainly, can there be of an affecting 
© ſolemnity in an audience, where all 
*.who compoſe it are ot the ſame low de- 
gree of underſtanding; nor any ade 
vantage to be received from their fel- 
© low-ſtudents, where a parcel of boys 
and raw youths of unripe judgments 
© harangue before each other, without 
© the leaſt fear or danger of criticiſm. 
© And as for their exerciſes, they are 
© ridiculous in their very nature. They 
* conſiſt of two kinds, and are either de- 
© clamatory or controverſial. The firſt, 
© as being eaſier and requiring leſs {k:ll, 
is aſſigned to the younger lads: the 
© other is the taſk of more mature years. 
© But, good geds! with what incredible 
abſurdity are they compoſed! The truth 
© 3s, the ſtyle of their declamations is as 
c falſe and contemptible, as the ſubje&s 
© are uſeleſs and fictitious. Thus, being 
© taught to harangue in a molt pompous 
© diftion, on the rewards due to tyran- 
© nicides, on the election to be made h 
© deflowered virgins “, on the licentiouſ. 
© neſs of married women, on the cere. 


* Tt was one of the queſtions uſually debated in theſe rhetoric ſcRools, whether the party 
who had been raviſhed ſhould chuſe to marry the violator of ber c)oftity, or rather have 


him put to death. 


© monics 
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© monies to be obſerved in times of 
r pettilence, with other topics of the 
© fame unconcerning kind, which are 
© daily debated in the ſchools, and ſcarce 
© ever at the bar; they appear abſo- 
© Jute novices in the affairs of the 
* world, and are by much too elevated 
* for common life.” 

„ Here Meſſalla pauſe: when Se- 
© cundus, taking his turn in the conver- 
ic ſation, began with obſerving, that 
© The true and lofty ſpirit of genuine 
© eloquence, like that of a clear and vi- 
© gorous flame, is nouriſhed by pro 
fuel, excited by agitation, and ſtill 
© brightens as it burns. It was in this 
manner, ſaid he, that the oratory of 
our anceſtors was kindled and ſpread it- 
ſelf. The moderns have as much merit 
of this kind, perhaps, as can be acquired 
under a ſettled and peaceable govern- 
ment: but far inferior, no doubt, to 
that which ſhone out in the times of 
licentiouſneſs and confuſion, when He 
was deemed the nobleft orator, who 


thoſe continual debates concerning 
the Agrarian laws, and th- popularity 
conſequent thereupon; thoſe long ha- 
rangues of the magiſtrates, thoſe im- 
peachments of the great, thoſe factions 
of the nobles, thole hereditary enmi- 
ties in particular families, and, in fine, 
thoſe inceſſant ſtruggles between the 
ſenate and the commons: which, 
though each of them prejudicial to the 
fate, yet moſt certainly contributed to 
produce and encourage that rich vein 
of Eloquence which diſcovered itſelf in 
thoſe tempeſtuous days. The way to 
dignities lay directly through the paths 
of Eloquence. The more a man ſig- 
nalized himſelf by his abilities in this 
art, ſo much the more eaſily he open - 
ed his road to preſerment, and main- 
tained an aſcendant over his col- 
leagues, at the fame time that it 


had moſt influence over a reſtleſs and 
overned multitude. To this ſi- 
tuation of public affairs was owing 
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© heightened his intereſt with the no. 
© bles, his authority with the ſenate, 
© and his reputation with the people in 
« general. The patronage of theſe ad- 
© mired orators was courted even by fo. 
© reign nations; as. the ſeveral magi- 
© ſtrates of our own endeavoured to re- 
© commend themſelves to their favour 
and protection, by ſhewing them the 
* higheſt marks of honour whenever 
© they ſet out for the adminiſtration of 
their reſpeRive provinces, and by ſtu- 
diouſly cultivating a friendſhip with 
them at their return. They were 
called upon, without any ſolicitation 
on their own part, to fill up the ſu- 
preme dignities of the ſtate. Nor 
were they even in a private tation 
without great power, as by means of 
the perſuaſive arts they had a very 
— influence over both the 
ſenate and the people. The truth is, 
it was an eſtabliſned maxim in thoſe 
days, that without the oratorical ta- 
lents, no man could either acquire or 
maintain any high poſt in the govern- 
ment. And no wonder, indeed, that 
ſuch notion ſhould univerſally prevaii; 
ſince it was impotfible for any perſon 
endued with this commanding art, to 
paſs his life in obſcurity, how much 
ſoever it might be agreeable to his 
own inclinations; ſince it was not 
ſufficient merely to vote in the ſe- 
nate, without tupporting that vote 
with good - ſenſe and eloquence; ſince 
in all puhlic impeachments or civil 
cauſes, the accuſed was obliged to an- 
{wer to the charge in his own perſon; 
ſince written depoſitions were not ad- 
mitted in judicial matters, but the wit- 
neſſes were called upon te deliver their 
evidence in open court. Thus our 
anceſtors were eloquent, as much by 
neceſſity as by encouragements. To 
be poſſeſſed of the — — talents, 

was eſteemed the higheſt glory; as the 
contrary character was held in the ut- 


molt contempt. In a word, they wer 
e 


® The latter part of Meſſalla's diſcourſe, together with what immediately followed it in 


the original, is loſt ; the chaſm, however, does not ſeem to br fo great as ſome of the com- 


mentators ſuſpet, The tranſlator therefore has ventured to fill it up in his own way, with 
thaſe lines which are diſtingniſhed by inverted comma's. He has likewiſe given the next 
ſubſequent part cf the convertation to Secundus, though it does not appear in the original 
to wham it belong. It would be: ot no great importance to the Engiiſh reader, to juliity 
this laſt article; though, perhaps, it wouir not be very difficult, if it were neceſſary. 

To ſave the reader the trouble of turning to a lecond note upon a like occalion, it is 
proper to obſerve in this place, tit he will find the ſame inverted comma's in p 128. 
The words included betwern them are ailo an addition of the trauſlator's, and for the fame 


zealun ag that juſt now 1ci:tioitc%. 
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incited to the purſuit of Oratory by a 
principle of honour as well as by a 
view of intereſt, They dreaded the 
diſgrace of being confidered rather as 
clients than patrons; of loſing thoſe 
dependents which their anceſtors had 
tranſmitted to them, and ſeeing them 
mix in the train of others; in ſhort, 


of being looked upon as men of mean 


abilities, and conſequently either paſſed 
over in the difpolal of high offices, 
or deſpiſed in the adminiſtration of 
them. | 

© T k now not whether thoſe antient hiſ- 
torical pieces, which were lately col- 


lected and publiſhed by Mucianus from 


the old libraries where they have hi- 


therto been, preſerved, have vet fallen 


into your hands. bis coliection come 
liſts of eleven volumes of the put.ic 
1ournals, ara three of ep:itics; by which 
it appears that Pompey an Craſius 
gained as much alvantage from their 
tloquence as their arme; that Lvcuilus, 
Metellus, Lentulus, Curio, and the 
rent of tholt dinihgulſhed chief, de- 
vote! themſelves with great applica- 
tion to this inſinuating art: in a word, 
that no: a fingle perſon in thoje times 
rote to any confiderable degree of 
power, without the afſittarce of the 
;hetorical talents. . 

© To thele com ſiderations may be far- 
ther add-a, that the dignity ard im- 
portonce of the debates in which che 
4n'icnts were engaged, contributed 
erratly to advance their eloquence. 
Not certain, inder, it is, that an 
orator mut neccilarily find great dif- 
terence with reiped to his powers, 
wien he is to harangue only upon 
ſome trifling robbery, or a little paitry 


form of gleuling; and when the facul- 
ties of his mind are warmed and en- 


hvened Hy ſuch intereſting and ani- 


mating topics as bribery at elections, 


as the oppreſſion of our allies, or the 
inafi2cre of our fellow citizens. Evils 


tneſe, Which, beyond all peradventure, . 


ir were better ſhould never happen; 
ad wr have reaſon to revvice that we 
4 under à government where we are 
rangers to ſuch terribie calamities: 
Ri! it matt de acknewi:Cocd, that 
wherever ter Gd happer, dev were 
wer terfal wertes to e0GUuENCE, 
For the erttor's genius rites 2nd ex- 
in pete jon to the dig- 
au of ier a non which it is 
| av it down 25 2 
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maxim, that it is impoſũble to ſhine 
out in all the powerful luſtre of ge- 
nuine elcquence, without being in- 
flamed by a ſuitable importance of 
ſubject. Thus the ſpeech of Demoſt- 
henes againft his guardians, ſcarcely, 
I imagine, eſtabliſhed his character; 
as it was not the defence of Archias, 
or Quinctius, that acquired Cicero the 
reputation of a conſummate orator, It 
was Catiline, and Milo, and Verres, 
and Mark Antony, that warmed him 
with tha: noble glow of eloquence, 
which gave the finiſhing brightnets to 
his unequalled fame. Far am I from 
inſinuating, that ſuch infamous cha- 
raters Adeſerve to be tolerated in a 
Rare, in order to ſupply convenient 
matter of oratory: all 1 contend for 
is, that this art flonriſhes to moſt ad- 
vantage in turbulent times. Peace, 


no doubt, is infinitely preferable to 


war; hut it is the latter only that forms 
the foldier. It is inſt the ſame with 
Eloguence: the ofrener ſhe enters, if I 
may ſo ſay, the field of battle, the more 
wounds ſhe gives and receives; the 
more powerful the adverſary with 


which ſhe contends, ſo much the more 


ennobled ſhe appears in the eye of 
mankind. For it is the diſpoſition of 
human nature, always to admire what 
we ſee is attended with danger and 


dificahy in others, how much ſoever 


we may chule eaſe and ſecurity for 
6:1rfelves. 
© Another advantage which the antient 
orators had over the moderns, is, that 
they were not confined in their plead- 
ings, as we are, to a few hours. On 
the contrary, they were at liberty to 
acijourn as often as they thought pro- 
der; they were unlimited as to the num - 
bs of days or of counſel, and every 
orator might extend his ſpeech to the 
length moſt agreeable to himſelf, Pon - 
pey, in his third conſulſhip, was the 
fir who curbed the ipirit of eloquence; 
till, however, permitting all cauſes to 
he heard, agreeably to the laws, in th 
forum and before the Prætors. How 
much more confiderable the buſinets 
of thoſe magiſtrates was, than rhat of 
the Centumvirs, who at preſent dete 
mine all cauſes, is evident from bis 
circumttance, that not à Ingle oration 
of Cicero, Cztar, or Erutus, or, in 
ſhort, of any one celebrated orator, was 
ſpoken betore theſe }aff, excepting onlv 
thoſe of Po'!io in tavaur of the heirs of 
2 Urbinia. 
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5 a 

* Urbiniz. But then it muſt be remem- 
tered, that theſe were delivered about 
the middie of the reign of Auguſtus, 
when a long and uninterrupted peace 
abroad, a perfeA tranquillity at home, 
together with the general good conduct 
ot that wiſe prince, had damped the 
Ames of eloquence as well as thoſe of 

ſed:tion. 
© You will ſmile, perhaps, at what I 
© am going to ſay, and I mention it for 
that purpoſe: but is there not ſome- 
thing in the preſent confined garb of 
© our orators, that has an ill effect even 
© upon their clucution, and makes it ap- 
© pear low and centemptible? May we 
© not ſuppoſe, likewiſe, that much of 
© the ſpirit of Oratory is ſunk, by that 
© cloſe and deſpicable ſcene wherein 
© many of our cauſes are now debated ? 
For the orator, like a generous ſteed, 
© 1equires a free and open ſpace wherein 
© toexpariate; otherwiſe the force of his 
powers is broken, and half the energy 
© of his talents is checked in their ca- 
reer. There is another circumſtance 
© alſo exceedingly prejudicial to the in- 
© tereftof Eloquence, as it prevents adue 
© attention to ſtyle: we are now obliged 
© to enter upon our ſpeech whenever the 
© judge calls upon us; not to mention 
© the frequent interruptions which ariſe 
© by che examination of witneſſes. Be- 
© ſides, the courts of judicature are at 
« preſent fo unfrequented, that the ora- 
tor ſeems to ſtand alone, and talk to 
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bare walls. But Eloquence rejoices in 
the clamour of loud applauſe, and ex- 
ults in a full audience, ſuch as uſed to 
preſs round the antient orators when 
the forum ſtood thronged with nobles; 
when a numerous retinue of clients, 
when foreign ambaliadors, and whole 
cities, aſñſted at the debate; and when 
even Rome herſel was concerned in the 
event. The very appearance of that 
prodigious concourſe of people, which 
attended the trials of Beſtia, Corne- 
lius, Scaurus, Mile, and Vatinius, 
muſt have enflamed the breaſt of the 
cel deſt orator. Accordingly we find, 
that of all rhe antient orations now ex- 
tant, there are none which have more 
eminently diſtinguiſhed their authors, 
than thofe which were pronounced un- 
der Ach favourabie circumſtances. 
To theſe advantages we may farther 
add, likewiſe, the frequent general aſ- 
© temblies of the people, the privilege of 
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© arraigning the moſt eonfiderable per- 
* fonages, and the popularity of inch 
* impeachments; when the tons of Ora. 
rory ipared not even Scipio, Sylla, or 
Pompey; and wen, in coniequenc» of 
ſuch acceptable attacks upon lu{peRe 1 
power, they were ſure of being heurd 
by the people with the utmoſt attention 
and regard, How mult thete united 
cauſes contribute to raiſe the genius, 
and in(pirethecloquenceof the antients! 
«© Maternus, who, you will remem- 
© ber, was in the midtt of his harangue 
« in favour of Poetry when Meſſalla 
% firſt entered into the room, finding 
„% Secundus was now filent, took that 
% opportunity of reſuming his invective 
A againſt the ex* rciſe of the oratorical 


« arts in general.” That ſpecies of 


« eloquence," ſaid he, © wherein poetry 
© 1s concerned, is calm and peaceabir, 


«© moderate and virtuous: whereas that 


© other ſupreme kind which my two 
© friends here have been deſcribing, is 
© the offspring of licemiouſneſs, (by 
© fools miſcalled liberty) and the com- 
6 — of ſedition; bold, obſtinate, and 
© haughty, unknowing how to yield or 
© how to obey, an encourager of a law- 
leſs populace, and a ſtranger in al! 
well-regulated communities. Who 
ever heard of an orator in Lacedzmon 
or Crete? cities which exerciſed the ſe- 
vereſt ditcipline, nd wcre governed by 
the ſtricteſt laws. We have no ac- 
count of Perſian or Macedonian elo- 
quence, or indeed of that ef any other 
| Rate which ſubmitted to a regular ad- 
miniſtration of government. Where - 
as Rhodes and Athens (places of po- 
pular rule, where all things lay open 
to all men) (warmed with orators in - 
numerable. In the ſame manner, 
Rome, while ſhe was under no {«ttle:: 
policy; while ſhe was torn with par- 
ties, diffentions, and factions; while 
there was no peace in the forum, no 
harmony in the ſenate, no moderation 
in the judges; while there was neither 
reverence paid to ſuperiors, nor bounds 
preſcribed to magiſtrates Rome, un- 
der theſe circumſtances, produced, 
beyond all diſpute, a ſtronger and 
brighter vein of eloquence; as ſome 
valuable plants will flouriſh even in 
the wildeſt ſoil. But the tongue of 
the Gracchi did nothing compenſate 
the republic for their ſeditious laws; 
nor the ſuperior eloquence of Cicero 
| © make 
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make him any amends for his fad ca- 
taſtrophe. 

The truth is, the forum (that ſingle 
remain which now ſurvives of antient 
oratory) is, even in it's preſent ſitua- 
tion, an evident proof that all things 
amongſt us are not conducted in that 
well-ordered manner one could wiſh. 
For, tell me, is it not the guilty or the 
miſerable alone, that fly to us for aſ- 
iſtance? When any community im- 
plores our protection, is it not becauſe 
it either is inſulted by ſome neighbour- 
ing ſtate, or torn by domeſtic feuds? 
And what province ever ſeeks our pa- 
tronage, till ſne has been plundered 
or oppreſſed? But far better it ſurely 
is, never to have been injured, than at 
laſt to be redreſſed. If there was a 
government in the world free from 
commotions and diſturbances, the pro- 
feſſion of oratory would there be as 
uſcleſs, as that of medicine to the 
ſound: and as the phyſician would 
have liitle practice or profit among the 
lealthy and the ſtrong, ſo neither would 
the orator have much buſinets or ho- 
nour where obedience and good man- 
ners univerſally prevail. To what 
purpoſe are findied ſpeeches in a ſe- 
nate, where the better and the major 
part of the aſſembly are already of one 
mind? What the expediency of ha- 
r:nguing the populace, where public 
aas are not determined by the voice 
of an ignorant and giddy multitude, 
but by the ſteady wildom of a ſingle 
perſon * To what end voluntary in- 
totmations, where crimes are unfre- 
quent and ncoihgerable? or of la- 
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© bourcd and invidicus defences, where 


_ © the clemency of the judge is ever on 


© the fide of the accuſed? Believe me, 
© then, my worthy (and, as far as the 
© circumſtances of the age require, my 
© eloquent) friends, had the gods re- 
© verſed the date of your exiſtence, and 
© placed You in the times of thole an- 
« ticnts we ſo much admire, and Them 
© in yours; Tou would not have fallen 
* ſhort of that glorious ij irit which di- 
ſtinguiſhed their oratory, nor would 
© they have been deſtitute of a proper 
© temperature and moderation. But ſince 
© a high reputation for eloquence is not 
© conſiſtent with great repoſe in the 
public; let every age enjoy it's own 
«© peculiar advantages, without dero- 
« gating from thoſe of a former.” 
Maternus having ended, Meſſalla ob- 
ſerved, that there were ſome points 
which his friend had laid down, that 
were not perfe&tly agreeable to his ſenti- 
ments; as there were others, which he 
wiſhed to hear explained more at large 
© But the time is now, ſaid he, too 
© far advanced. —“ If I have main- 
© tained any thing,” *rephcd Maternus, 
< winch requires to be opened more ex- 
t plicitly, I ſhall be ready to clear it up 
© inſometuture conference. At the ſame 
time, riſing from his ſeat and em- 
bracing Aper—* Meſſalla and I, con- 
tinued he, ſmiling, * ſhall arraign you, 


© be well affured, before the poets and 


© admirers of the antients.— And I 
© both of you, returned Aper, before 
© the rhetoricians. Thus we par ted in 

mutual good humour. | 
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ESSAY I. 


ON PUBLICATIONS, 


is not unamuſing to conſider the 
* ſeveral apologies that people 
make when they commence authors. It 
is taken for granted that, on every pub- 
lication, there is at leaſt a ſeeming vio- 
lation of modefty ; a preſumption on the 
writer's ſide, that he is able to inſtruct 
or to entertain the world; which implies 
a ſuppoſition that he can communicate 
what they cannot draw from their own 
reflections. | 
To remove any prejudice this might 
occaſion, has been the general intent of 
piefaces. Some we find extremely ſoli- 
citous to claim acquaintance with their 
reader; addreſſing him by the mot ten- 
der and endearing appellations. He is 
in general ſtyled the moſt loving, can- 
did, and courteous creature, that ever 
breathed; with a view, doubtleſs, that 
he will deſerve the compliment; and that 
his favour may be ſecured at the ex- 
pence of his hetter judgment. Mean 
and idle expectation! The accidental 
elopements and adventures of a compo- 
ſition; the danger of an imperfe& and 
ſurreptitious publication; the preſſing 
and indiſereet inſtances of friends; the 
pious and well- meant frauds of ac- 
quaintance; with the irreſiſtible com- 


mands of perſons in bigh life; have been 


«. 1 


excuſes often ſubſtituted in place of the 
real motives, vanity and hunger. 

The moſt allowable reaſons for a 
pearing thus in public are, either 
advantage or amuſement of our fellow- 
creatures, or our own private emolument 
and reputation. 

A man poſſeſſed of intellectual ta- 
lents would be more blameable in con- 
fining them to his own private uſe, than 
the mean-ſpirited miſer, that did the 
ſame by his money. The latter is in- 
deed obliged to bid adieu to what he 
communicates; the former enjoys his 
treaſures, even while he renders others 
the better for them. A compoſition 
that enters the world with a view of 
improving or amuſing it, (I mean only, 
amuſing it in a polite or innocent way) 
has a claim to our utmolt indulgence, 
even though it fail of the effect intended. 

When a writer's private intereſt a 
pears the motive of his publication, * 
reader has a larger ſcope for acculation, 
if he he a ſufferer. Whoever pays for 
thoughts, which this kindof writers may 
be ſaid to vend, has room enough to com- 
plain, if he be diſappointed of his bar- 
gain. He has no revenge, but ridicule; 
and, contrary to the practice in other 
caſes, to make the worſt of a bad bargain. 

A2 When 


+ thus. 
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When the love of fame afts upon a 
man * the caſe appears to ſtand 


tinguiſhed, by the name of readers, ob- 
ſerve with a reluctance not unnatural, 
a perſon raiſing himſelf above them. 
All men ance deſire — fame, and 
fame is on compariſon, Every 
one CI 1— inclined to diſpute 
his title to a ſuperiority; and to diſallow 
his pretenſions upon the diſcovery of a 
flaw. Indeed, a fine writer, like a lu- 
minous body, may be beneficial to the 
perſon he enlightens; but it is plain, he 
renders the capacity of the other more 
diſceenible. Examination, howeyer, is 
a ſort of turnpike in the way 1o fame, 
where, theugh a writer be a while de- 
tained, and part with a trifle from his 
pocket, he finds in return a more com- 
modious and eaſy road to the temple. 
When, therefore, a man is conicious 
of ability to ſerve his country, or believes 


himſelf poſſeſſed of it, (for there is no 


he generality of the world, diſ- 


AND MANNERS ' 


previous teſt on this occaſion, he has no 
room to heſitate, or nerd to make apo- 


lagy. When flf-intereſt inclines a man 
to print, he ſhould conſider that the pur- 


chaſer expects a penny-worth for his 
penny; and has reaſon to aſperſe his ho. 
neſty if he finds himſelf deceive l. Al. 
ſo, that it is poſſible to publiſh a book 
of no value, which is-too- frequently the 
product of ſuch mercenary people. 
When fame is the principal object of 
our devotion, it ſhould be conſidered 
whether our character is like to gain in 

int of wit, what it will probably loſe 
in point of modeſty: otherwiſe, we ſhall 
be cenſured of vanity more than fame 
for genius; and depreſs our charaRte: 
while we ftrive to raiſe it. 

After all, there is a propenſity in ſome 
to communicate their thoughts without 
any view at all: the more ſanguine of 
theſe employ the preſs; the leſs lively 
are contented with being impertinent in 
converſation, 


ESSAY II: 


on THE TEs% Or POPULAR OPINION. 


Happened to fail into company with 
1 a Citizen, a Courier, and an Aca- 
demic. 

Says the Citizen“ J am told conti- 
© nually of taſte, refinement, and po- 
© Meneſs; but methinks the vulgar and 
6 Hhiterate generally approve the ſame 
© produ@ions with the connoiſſeurs. 
© .One rarely finds a landſkip, a build- 
© ing, or-a play, that has charms for 
© the critic excluſive of the mechanic. 
„But, on the other hand, one readily 
© remarks ftudents wholabour to be duil, 
© depraving their native reliſh by the 
© Yery means they uſe to refine it. The 
© valgar may not indeed be capable of 


« giving the reaſons why a compolition 


© pleaſes them; that mechanical 4if- 
© tinRtion they leave to the connoiſſeur: 
© but they are at all times, methinks, 
« judges of the beauty of an effect, a 
part of knowledge in moſt reſpects 
allowed more genteel than that of 
6 tlie operator. : 

Says the Courtier I cannot anſwer 
for every individual inſtance: but I 
think, moderately ſpeaking, the vnl- 
4 gar are generally in the wrong. If 
.6-they happen to be otherwiſe, it is 


6 principally owing to their implicit re- 
* liance on the ſkill of their ſuperiors: 
and this has ſometimes been ſtrangely 
effectual in making them imagine they 
© reliſh perfection. In ſhort, if ever 
8 — judge well, it is at the time they 
© leaſt preſume to frame opinions for 
* themſelves. 2 

© It is true they will to taſte 
© an object which they know their bet- 
ters do. But then they conſider ſome 
« perſon's judgment as a certain ſtan- 
© dard or rule; they find the object ex- 
* attly tally; and this demonſtrated ap- 
« pearance of beauty affords them ſome 
« {mall degree of ſatisfaRtion. 

It is the ſame with regard to the 
© appetite, from which the metaphor of 
© taſte is horrowed. ©* Such a ſoup or 
© oho,” ſay they, © is much in vogue; 
and if you do not like it, you muſt 
6 learn to like it“ Fe 

© But in poetry, for inſtance, it is 
< urged that the vulgar diſcover the 
* ſame beauties with the man of ' read- 


ing. | | 


Now half or more of the beauties 


© of poetry depend on hor or al- 
© luſion, neither of which, by a mind 
« uncultivated, 
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: n their 
proper counterparts. ir ben 

© of conſequence, is like 2 3 
6 blind man. * | g ! 


Ho many of theſe peculiarities in 


6 turn za knowledge of phi- 
« loſophy and hiſtory; and let me add, 
© theie latent beauties give the mott de- 
© light to ſuch as can unfold them. 

I might launch out much farther 
in regard to the narrow limits of their 
« apprebenfiuns. What I have ſaid may 
* exclude their infallibility; and it is my 
opinion they are ſeldom right. 

The Academic ſpoke little, but to the 
purpoſe; aſſerting that all ranks and |: - 


tions have their different ſpheres of f. 


judging: that a clown of native taſte 
enough to reliſh Handel's Methah, might 


liſu it yet more: that an author, before 
he prints, ſhould not flatter himſelf 


unqueſtionably be ſo inſtructed as to re- 


8 
with a confuſed expeRation of pleaſi 
both the vulgar and the polite; fog 
things, in compariſon, being capable 
of doing both in any great degree: that 
he ſhould always meaſure out his plan 
for the ſize of underſtanding he would 
fit. If he can content himſelf with the 
mob, he is pretty ſure of numbers for a 
time. If he write with more abundant 
elegance, it may eſcape the of 
ſuch readers; but he will have a chance 
for ſuch applauſe as will more ſenſibly 
affect him. Let a writer then in his 
firſt performances negle& the idea of 
profit, and the vulgar's applauſe entire- 
ly: let him addreſs himſeif tothe judicious 
ew, and then profit and the mob will 
follow. His firſt appearance on the 
ſage of letters will engroſs the politer 
compliments; and his latter will partake 
of the irrational huzaa. 


ESSAY III: 


ON ALLOWING MERIT IN OTHERS, 


A Certain gentleman was expreſſing 
1 himſelf as follows 
I confeſs, I have no great taſte for 
poetry; but, if I had, I am apt to 
© believe I ſhould read no other poetry 
than that of Mr. Pope. Tae ieſt but 
© barely arrive at a mediocrity in their 
© art; and, to be ſure, poetry of that 
«* ſtamp can afford but ſlender pleaſure.” 
© I know not, fays another, what 
© may be che gentlemanꝰs motive to give 
© this opinion: but I am perſuaded, 
© numbers pretend the ſame through 
mere jealouſy or envy." 

A reader conſiders an author as one 
who lays claim to a ſuperior genius. 
He is ever inclined to diſpute it, becauſe, 
if he happen to invalidate his title, he 
has at leaſt one ſuperior the leſs. Now 
though a man's abſolute merit may not 
depend upon tbe inferiority of another, 


yet his comparative worth varies. in re- 
gard to that of other people. Self- love, 


therefore, is ever attentive to purſue the 
ſingle point of admitting no more into 
the claſs of ſuperiors, than it is impoſ- 
fible to exclude. Cculd it even limit 
the number to one,, they would ſoon 
zttempt to undermine him. Even MI. 


mm 


Pope had been refuſed his honours, but 
that the very conſtraint, and even ab- 
ſurdity, of people's ſhutting their eyes, 
grew as dif: ble to them, as that 
excellence, which, when open, . they 
could not but diſcover. 

But ſelf- love obtains it's wiſhes in 
another reſpe& alſo. It hereby not on- 
ly depreſſes the characters of many that 
have wrote, but ſtifles the genius of ſuch 
as might hereafter riſe from amongſt our 
inferiors. - 

Let us not deny to Mr. Pope. the 
praiſes which a perſon enamoured of 

try would beſtow on one that excel- 
ſes in it: but let us conſider Parnaſſus 
rather as a republic than a monarchy; 
where, although ſome may be in poſ- 
ſeſhon of a more cultivated ſpot, yet 
others may poſſeſs land as fruitful, upon 
equal cultivation. | 

On the whole, let us reflect, that the 
nature of the ſoil, and the extent of it's 
fertility, muſt remain undiſcovered, if 
the gentleman's deſponding principle 
ſhould meet with approbation. 

Mr. Pope's chief excellence lies in 
what I would term conſolidating or con- 
denfing ſentences, yet preſerving eaſe 
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is entirely ſilent. 
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and perſpicuity. In ſmoothneſs of verſe, 
perhaps, he has been equalled: in re- 


gard to invention, excelled. | 
Add to this, if the writers of anti- 
| is mnch more wirty, 
and leſs imple, than his own Hzrace 
Appears in any of his writings. More 
witty, and leſs fimple, than the modern 
Monſieur Boileau, who claimed the me- 
rit of uniting the ſtyle of Juvenal and 
Perfius with that of Horace. | 
Satire gfatifies ſelf-love. This was 


one ſource of his popularity; and he 


ems even ſo very conſcious of it, as to 
ſtigmatize many inoffenſi ve chara ers. 
The circumſtance of what is called 
2 33 rd ro adjuſtment of 
uſe, have conſpired to charm the 
22 age, but have at the ſame time 
given his verſes à very cloying peculia- 
rity. | 


quity may be eſteemed our trueſt mo- 
dels, Mr. Po 
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But, perhaps, we muſt not e ge to" 
trace 181 5 > Waller, the e 
of Thomſon, the fre of Drvien, the 
imagery of Shakeſpeare, the hmplitity of 
Spenſer, the courtlineſs of Prior, the 
humour of Swift, the wit of Cowley, 
the delicacy of Addiſon, the tendertiefs 
of Otway, and the invention, the ſpirit 
ard ſublimity of Mil, on, joined My. 
ſingle writer. The lovers of poetry, 
therefore, ſhould allow ſome praiſe to 
thoſe who ſhine in any branch of it, and 
only range them into cliffes accortitig to 


: 


that ſpecies in which they ſhine, * 


© Yuare agite, 0 Juvenes” » 


Baniſh the ſelf. debaſing principle, and 
ſcorn the difingenvity of readers. Hu- 
mility has depreſſed many a genus into 
an hermit; but never yet raiſed one into 
a poet of eminence, . 


ESSAY IV. 


THE IMPROMPTU. 


HE critics, however unable to fix 
the time which it is moſt proper to 
for the action of an epic poem, 


Have univerſally agreed that tome certain 


ſpace is not to be exceeded. Concern- 
ing this, Ariſtotle, their great Lycurgus, 
Succeeding critics 
have done little more than cavil con- 


cerning the time really taken up by the 


ic writers: that, if they could 


not frame a law, they might at leaſt eſta- 


dliſh a ent of unexceptionable au- 
thoriry. Homer, fav they, confined the 
action of bis Iliad, or rather his action 


may be reduced, to the {pace of two 


months. His Odyiley, according to 
Boſſu and Darier, is extended to eight 
ears. Virgil's ZEncid has raiſed very 

ifferent opidions in his commentators. 
Taffo's poem includes a ſummer. - But 
leaving tuch Knotty points to ry 
that appear born tor the diſcuſſion of 
them, 2 us endeavour to eſtabliſh laws 
that are more likely to be abeyed than 
coutroverted. An epic writer, though 
limited in regard to the time of his ac- 
tion, is under no ſort of reftraiut with 
regard to the time he takes to finiſh bis 
poem. Far differeät is the caſe With 3 
writer of *Traprompte's. He indeA 18 


Mowed all the liberties that he can pcſ- 
iibly take in his compoliluny but is ris 


idly circumſcribed with regard to the 
pace in which it is compleated. And 
no wonder; for whatever degree of poig- 
nancy may be required in this er. 
tion, it's peculiar merit muſt ever be re. 
lative to the expedition with which.it is 
produced. pl te ee oa 
It appears indeed, to me, to have the 
nature of that kind of falla4, which cer- 
tain eminent adepts in chemiſtry have 
contrived to raiſe while a joint of mut- 
ton is roaſting, . We do not allow our- 
ſelves to blame it's unuſual flarnefs and 
inſipidity, but extol the little flavour it 
has, conſidering the time of it's vegeta- 
tion. eee e pH Ia 


o 
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An extemporaneous poet, therefore, 
is to be judged as we N race - horſe; 
not by the gracefulneſs of his motion, 
but the time he takes to finiſh his courſe. - 
The beſt critic upon, earth may err in. 
determining his preciſe degree of merit, 
if he have neither a Rop- watch in his 
hand, nor a clock within his hearing. 

To be a litile more ſerious. Ad ex: 
temporaneous piece ought to be exa- 
mined by a compgund ratio, or a me- 
dium compounded of it's real worth, 
and the ſhortneſs of the time that is en. 
ployed in it's ptoduRion. * By tkis rite, 
even Virgil's poem may be in ſome ſort 
deemed extemporaneous; as the —_— 
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| obſervation. 


took to perfect fo extraordinary a com- 
poſition, considered with it's real worth, 

ppears ſhorter than the time employed 
th write the diſtichs of Coſconius. . 

On the ather hand, I cannot allow this 
title to the flaſhes of my friend S— in 
the magazine, which have no fort of 
claim to be called verſes, beſides their 
juſtantaneity._. pair i =M | 

Having ever made it my ambition to 
ſee my writings diſtinguilhed for ſome- 
thing poignant, unexpetted, or, in ſome 
3 have acquired a de- 
gree of fame by a firm adherence to the 
Concetti. - I have ſtung folks with my 
epigrams, amuſed them with acroſtica, 
puzzled them with repuſſes, and diſ- 
tracted them with ridd}es. It remained 
only for me to ſucceed in the Impromptu. 
fox which I was utterly diſqualified by 
a whoreſon flowne(s of apprehenhon. 


Still deſirous, however, of the immor- my betters in tanding on one leg. 
tal honour to grow diſtinguiſhed for an | | 
ESSAY V. 
AN HUMOURIST. 
0 form an eſtimate of the propor- neral, were fraught with half the ſolem · 
| tion which one man's happineſs nity of face! : | 
bears to another's, we are to conſider Nay, ſo wonderfully ſerious was he ob- 


the mind that is allotted him with as 
much attention as the circumſtances. It 


were ſuperfluous to evince that the ſame 


objects which one deſpiſes, are frequently 
to another the ſubſtantial ſource of ad- 
miration. The man of buſineſs and the 
man of pleaſure are to each other mutu- 
ally contemptibleʒ and a blue garter has 
Jeſs charms for ſome, than they can diſ- 
cover in a butterfly, The more candid 
and ſage obſerver condemns neither for 
his purſuits, but for the derifion he ſo 
profuſely laviſhes upon the diſpoſition 
of his neighbour. concludes, that 
ſchemes infinitely various were at firſt 
mtended for our purſuit and pleaſure; 
and that ſome find their account in 
heading a cry of hounds, as much as 
Tok in the dignity of Lord Chief- 

uſtice. 

Having premiſed thus much, I | 
ceed to * ſome account of a 3 
which came within the ſphere of my own 


Not the er of à cathedral, not 
the ſound of a paſſing bell, not the furs 
of a magiſtrate, nor the ſables of a fu- 


ESSAYS ON MEN AND MANNERS. . 
extempore, I petitioned Apollo to that 


purpoſe, in a dream. His anſwer was 
as follows: That . wp of wit, 
either written or verbal, es any pre- 
tence to merit, as of extemporaneous 
production, ſhall be faid or written 


within the time that the author ſupperts 


himſelf on one leg. That Horace had 
expiained his meaning, by the phraſe 
STANS PEDE IN UNO. And foraſ- 
much as one man may perſevere in the 
poſture longer than another, he would 
recommend it to all candidates for this 
extracrdinary accompliſhment, that they 
would habituate themſelves to ſtudy in 


no other attitude whatſoever. 


Methought I received this anſwer with 
the utmoſt pleaſure as well as venera- 
ton; hoping that, however I was de- 
barred of the acumen requiſite for an 
extempore, I might learn to weary out 


ſerved to be on all occaſions, that it was 
found hardly pofſibleto be otherwiſe in his 
company. He quaſhed the loudeſt tem- 
peſt of laughter, whenever he entered the 
room; and men's features, though ever 
ſo much roughened, were ſure to grow 
ſmooth at his ch. ig | 
The man had nothing vitious, or even 
ill- natured in his character; yet he was 
the dread of all jovial — 7 VL the 
young, the gay, found their ſpirits fly 
before him. Even the kitten and the 
PUPPY» as it were by inſtinct, would 
orego their frolics, and be ſtill. The 
depreſſion he occaſioned was like that of 
a damp, or vitiated air. Unconſciqus of 


any apparent cauſe, you found your ſpi- 


rits fink inſenfibly: and were any one to 


fir for the picture of ill luck, it is not 


poſſible the painter could ſelect a more 

proper perſon. : | 
Yet he did not fail to boaſt of a ſupe- 

rior ſhare of reaſon, even far the w 


of that very faculty, rifibility, with which 


it is ſuppoſed to be always joined. 
Indeed he acquired the character of 


b 

4 
, 

1 


3 
from this meditative temper. Not that 
he had ever made any great diſcovery of 
his talents; but a few oracular declara- 
tons, joined with a common opinion that 
he was writing ſomewhat for poſterity, 
compleated his tation. 

Numbers —_—_ have willingly de- 
1 his character, had not his 

nown ſobriety and reputed ſenſe de- 
terred them. 

He was one day overheard at his de- 
votions, returning his moſt ſincere thanks 
for ſome particularities in his ſituation, 
which the generality of mankind would 
have but little regarded. 

Accept, ſaid he, the gratitude of 
„ thy mo 


© ture, not for ſilver or gold, the tinſel 
© of mankind, but for thoſe amiable pe- 
© culiarities which thou haſt ſo graci- 
© ouſly interwoven both with my fortune 
© and my complexion: for thoſe trea- 
5 ſures fo well adapted to that frame of 
© mind thou haſt aſſigned me. 


© That the ſurname which has de- readers 


© ſcended to me is liable to no pun. 

© That it runs chiefly upon vowels 
© and liquids. 6 

© That I have a pictureſque counte- 
© nance, rather than one that is efteemed 
© of regular features, 5 
_ © That there is an intermediate hill, 
© in ing my view of a nobleman's 
© ſeat, whole ill-obtained ſuperiority I 
© cannot bear to recolleR. | 

© That my eſtate is over run with 
« hrambles, reſounds with cataraQs, and 
is beautifully varied with rocks and 
« precipices, rather than an even culti- 
« vated ſpot, fertile of corn, or wine, or 
© oi]; or thoſe kinds of productions in 
* which the ſons of men delight them- 
© ſelves. | 

That as thou divideſt thy bounties 
« impartially, giving riches to one, and 
© the contempt of riches to another; ſo 


humble, yet moſt happy crea- 
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© thou haſt given me, in the midſt of 
« poverty, to deſpiſe the infolence of 
© riches, and, by declining all emulation 
© that is founded upon wealth, to main- 
* tain the dignity and ſuperiority of the 
© Muſes. 

© That I have a diſpoſition either ſo 
© elevate1 or fo ingenuous, that I can 
© derive to myſelf amuſement from the 
© very expedients and contrivances with 
* which rigorous neceſſity furniſhes my 
© invention. 

© That I can laugh at my own fol- 
© lies, foibles, and infirmities; and that 
© I donot want infirmities to employ this 
© diſpohtion.” 

This poor gentleman caught cold one 
winter's night, as hewas contemplating, 
by the fide of a cryſtal fiream, by moon- 
ſhine. This afterwards terminated in a 
fever that was fatal to him. Since his 
— 1 _ been e with the in- 
ſpection is poetry, of which I pre- 
ſerved a catalogue for the benefit od oy 


OCCASIONAL POEMS. 
N his dog, that growing corpulent 
0 als > cout han Hogs hens 
him. 
To the memory of a pair of breeches 
that had done him excellent ſervice. 
Having loſt his truſty walking-ſtaff, 
he complaineth. 
| To his miſtreſs, on her declaving that 
ſhe loved parſnips better than potatoes. 
On an car-wig that crept into a nec- 
22 that it might be ſwallowed by 
Cloe. | 
On cutting an artichoke in his garden 
the day that Queen Anne cut her litile 
finger. 
Epigram on a wooden-peg. 
Ode to the memory of the great mo- 
dern who firſt invented ſhoe-buckles. 


ESSAY VL 


THE HERMIT. 


IN THE MANNER OF CAMBRAY» 


9 WAS in that delightful month 
which Love prefers before all 
others, and which moſt reveres this deity: 
that month which ever weaves a verdant 
carpet for the earth, and embroiders it 


with flowers. The banks became in- 
viting through their coverlets of mots; 
the violers, refreſhed by the moiſture of 
deſcending rains, enriched the tepid air 
with their agreeuble perfumes. But the 

| ſhower 
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ſhower was paſt; the ſun diſperi:d the 
vapours; and the ſky was clear and lu- 
cid, when Polydore walked forth. He 
was of a complexion altogether plain 
and unaffected; a lover of the Muſes, 

and beloved by them. He would often- 
times retire from the noiſe of mixt con- 
ver{ation, to enjoy the melody of birds, 
or the murmurs of a water-fall. His 
neighbours often ſmiled at his pecu- 
liarny of temper; and he no leſs, at the 
vulgar calt of theirs. He could never 
be content to paſs his irrevocable tine 
in an idle comment upon a news-paper, 
or in adjuſting the preciſe difference of 
temperature betwixt the weather of to- 

day and yeſterday. In ſhort, he was not 
void of ſome ambition, but what he felt 
he acknowledged, and was never averſe 
to vindicate. As he never cenſured = 
one who indulged their humour inof- 
tenfively, ſo he claimed no manner of 
applauſe for thoſe purſuits which grati- 
fied his own. But the ſentiments he en- 
tertained of honour, and the dignity 


conferred by royal authority, made it 


wonderful how he bore the thoughts of 
obſcurity and oblivion. He mentioned, 
with applauſe, the youths who by merit 
had arrived at ſtation; but he thought 
that all ſhould, in life's viſit, Jeave ſome 
token of their exiſtence; and that their 
friends might more reaſunably expect :t 
from them, than they from their poſte 
rity. | 

There were few, he thought, of ta- 
lents ſo very inconſiderable, as to be un- 
alterably excluded from all degrees of 
fame: and, in regard to ſuch as had a 
liberal education, he ever wiſhed that in 
tome art or ſcience they would be per- 
ſuaded to engrave their names. He 
thought it might be ſome pleaſure to re- 
flect, that their names would at leaſt be 
honoured by their deſcendants, although 
they might eſcape the notice of ſuch as 
were not prejudiced in their favour. 

What a luftre,* ſaid he, does the 
© reputation of a Wren, a Waller, or a 

* Walſingham, caft upon their remoteſt 


« progeny! and who would not wiſh ra- 


© ther to be deſcended from them, than 
from the mere carcaſe of nobility?” 
Vet, wherever ſuperb titles are faith- 
fully offered as the reward of merit, he 
thought the allurements of ambition 
were too tran; portin t be reſiſted. But 
to return. ö 

Polydore, a new inhabitant in a fort 
of wild, uninhabired vountry, was nov 
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aſcended to the top of a mountain, and 
in the full enjoyment of a very extenſive 
proſpect. Before him a bioad and wind- 
ing valley, variegated with all the charms 
of landſkip. Fertile meadows, glitter- 
ing ſtreams, pendent rocks, and noddin 

ruins. But theſe, indeed, were _ 
leſs the objects of his attention, than 
thoſe diſtant hills and ſpires that were 
almoſt concealed by one undiſtinguifhed 
azure. The ſea, indeed, appeared to 


cloſe the ſcene, though, diſtant as it 


was, it but little variegated the view. 
Hardiy, indecd, were it diſtinguiſhable, 
but for the beams of a deſcending ſun, 
which at the ſame time warned our tra- 
veller to return, before the duſkineſs 


and dews of evening had rendered his 


walk uncomfortable. 

He had now deſcended to the foot of 
the mountain, when he remarked an old 
hermit approaching toa little hut, which 
he had formed with his own hands, at 
the very bottom of the precipice. Poly- 
dore, all enamoured of the beauties 
had becn ſurveying, could not avoid 
wondering at his conduct, who, not con- 
tent with ſliunning all commerce with 
mankind, had contrived as much as 
poſſible to exclude all views of nature. 
He accoſted him in the manner follow- . 
ing Father, ſays he, it is with no 
« ſmall ſurpriſe, that I obſerve your 
© choice of ſituation, by which you ſeem 
© to neglet the moſt diſtant and de- 
« lightful landſkip that ever my eyes be- 
© heid. The hill, beneath which you 
© have contrived to hide your habita- 
* tion, would have afforded you ſuch a 
Variety of natural curioſities, as, to a 
6 perlon ſo contemplative, muſt appear 
© highly entertaining: and as the cell 
to which you are advancing is ſeem- 
ingly of your own contrivance, me- 
thinks *twas probable you would fo 
have placed it, as to preſent them, in 
all their beauty, to your eye.” | 
The hermit made him this anſwer— 
My ſon,” ſays he, * the evening ap- 
proaches, and you have deviated from 
your way. TI would not therefore de- 
tain you by my ſtory, did not I ima- 
gine the moon would prove a ſafer 
guide to you, than that ſetting fur, 
which you muſt otherwiſe rely upon. 
Enter, therefore, for a while into my 
cave, and I wil! give you then ſome 
account of my adventures, which will 
© ſolve your doubts, perhaps, more ef- 
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poſe. But before you enter my lone 
abode, calculated only for the uſe of 
meditation, dare to contemn ſuperflu- 
ous magnificence, and render thytelf 
worthy of the Being I contemplate. 
Know, then, that I owe what the 
world 1s pleaſed to call my ruin (and 
indeed juſtly, were it not for the utc 
which I have made of it) to an aſſured 
dependence, in a literal ſenſe, upon 
confuſed and diſtant proſpects: a con- 
fideration, which hath indeed fo affect- 
ed me, that I ſhall never henceforth 
enjoy a landikip that lies at fo remote 
a diſtance, as not to exhibit all it's 
parts. And, indeed, were I to form 
the leaſt preten ſions to what your world 
calls taſte, I might cyen then perhaps 
contend that'a well - diſcriminated land- 
ſkip was at all times to be preferred to 
a diftant and promiſcuous azure. 
© I was horn in the pariſh of a noble- 
man who arrived to the principal ma- 
nagement of the buſineſs of the nation. 
The heir of his family and myſeif were 
of the ſame age, and, for ſome time, 
fchool-fellows. I had made conſider- 
able advauces in his eſteem; and the 
mutual affe tion we enter tamed for 
ench other, did not long remain un- 
obſerved by his family or my own. 
He was nt early upon his travels, 
purſuant to a very n udiciou cuitom, 
and mv uents were ſolicited to con- 
tent tat | mike necom any him. In- 
Ru tions welt given to my friends, 
tha' a p.:tcn ot ſuch importance as his 
father might contribute wuch more 20 
my immediate promotion, than the ut- 
matt diligence J could vie in pun 
f 'ii. Ay father, I remember, af 


© ſented with reluctance: wy mother, 


fired with the ambition of her ſon's 
© future greatneſs, through much im- 
0 nity © wrung from him his flow 
_ let vr. J, for my own part, wanted 
no great perſuaſion. We made what 
is called the great tour of Europe, We 
neither of us, I beſie v, could be ſaid 
to want natural ſenſe; but being ba- 
niſhed fo cy in life, were more at- 
tea tive to every deviation from our own 
indifferent cuſtoins, than to any uſe- 
ful examination of their policies or 
manners. Judgment, for the moſt 
part, ripens very lo Ay. Fancy often 
expands her bloſſums all at once. 
* We were now returning home from 
© 2 fix year's abſence; anticipating the 
* careſfes'of our patents and relations, 
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© when my ever-honoured companion 
© was attacked by a fever. Ail poſhile 
© means of ſafety proving finaliy inef- 
© fettual, he acculted me in one of his 
© lucid intervals as follows. 

Alas! my Clytander, my life, they 
© tell me, is of very ſhort continuance, 
«© The next paroxyſm of my fever will 
„ probably be concluſive. 

The proſpect of this ſudden change 
« docs not allow me to ſpeak the grati- 
% tud: I owe thee; much Jets to reward 
« the kindneſs on which it is fo julily 
* grounded. Thou knoweſt I was ſent 
« away early from my parents, and th. 
% more rational part of my hitehas been 
„ paſſed with thee alone. It cannot be 
«© but they will prove lolicitous in their 
© enquiries concerning me. Thy narra- 
tive will awake their tenderne's, and 
they cannot but conceive ſome fortheir 
* ſon's companion and his friend. What 
« I would hope is, that they will render 
„ thee ſome . in place of thoſe 


% their beloved fon intended thee, and 


*© which Ican unfeignedly aſſert, would 
„ have been — by my power. 
«© My dear companion, farewell! All 


* other temporal enjoyments have I ba- 


© niſhed from my heart; but friendſhip 
«< lingers long, and tis with tears I ſay, 
& Farewell! 

My concern was truly fo great, 
© that, upon my arrival in my naive 
© country, it was not at all encreaſed by 


the conſideration that the nobleman, 


© on whom my hopes depended, was 
© removed from all his places. I waited 
© on him; and he appeared ſenſibly 
« grieved that the friendſhip he had ever 
© profeſſed could now 16 little avail me 
© He recommended me, however, to a 
friend of his that was then of the ſuc- 
« ceſsful party, and who, he was aſſur- 
© ed, would, at his requett, aſſiit me to 
© the utmoſt of his power. I was now 
in the prime of life, which 1 effectu- 
* ally confumed upon the empty forms 
of court-attendance. Hopes aroſe be- 
© fore me like bubbles upon a ftream; 
as quick 1ucceeSin another, as 
© ſuperficial and as — Thus buſied 
in my purſuit, and rejecting the aſſiſt- 
ance of cool examination, I found the 
* winter of life, approaching, and no- 
thing procured to ſhelter or protect me 
© when my lecond patron died A race 
© of new ones aj peared before me, = 
even yet kept my expectations in play 
I wiſhed indeed I —— ſooner 


but 
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put to retire at laſt unrecormpenſed. and 
© when a few months attendance migut 
+ happen to prove ſucceſ-iul, was be- 
« yond all power of reſolution. 

© However, after a few years more at- 
tendance, diſtributed in equal pro- 
portions upon each of theſe new pa- 
trons, I at length obtained a place of 


On the acceptance of this, nv cyes 
ſeemed open all at once. I had no 
paſſion remaining for the {\!:2dor 
which was grown familiar o me, and 
for ſervility and confinement I enter- 
| tained an utter averſion. I officiated 
however for a few weeks in my poſt, 
wondering till more and more how I 
could ever covet the life I led. I was 
ever moſt ſincere, but ſincerity ciaſh- 
ed with my fitvation every moment 


to a paternal income, not indeed in 


at preſent find me engaged. I thought 
to content myltlt with common ne 
ceſſaries, and to grve the reſt, if aught 
remained, to charity; determined, 
however, to avoid all appearance of 
ſingularity. But, alas! to my great 
ſurprize, the perſon who ſupplied my 
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much trouble and ſmali emolument, 


of the day. In ſhort, I returned home 


tending that auſtere life in which you 
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* ſift in any better manner than I do at 


.C 1:24 I | at firſt entirely me- 
c 3 left 


© Janch«\ 


N the country where I was 
© born, and raiſed the humble roof that 
© covers me in a country where I am 
© not known. I now begin to think 
© myſelf happy in my preſent way of 
* hife; I cultivate a few vegetables to 
© ſupport me; and the little well there, 
© 1s a very cicar one. I am now ar; uſe- 
© leis individual; little abe to benefit 
* mankind; but a prey to ſhame, and 
to, conſuton, on the firſt glance of 
every eye that knows me. My ipirits 
© are indeed ſomething raiſed by a cleat 
© ſky, or a meridian jun; but as to ex- 
* tenfive views of the country, I think 
© them weil enough exchanged for the 
© warmth and comfort which this vale 
« affords me. Eaſe is ai leaſt the pro- 
per ambition of age, and it is confeſ- 
© (ſedly my ſupreme one. | 
© Yet wil! I not per nit you to depart 
© from an hermit, WT one _ 
0 — ſeſſon. Whatever ſituation in 
© lite you ever wiſh or ſe for - 
: ſelf, acquire a clear Fad lucid iden of 
© the inconveniencies attending it. I 
© utterly contemned and rejected, after 


© a month's _— the very poſt I 


expences had ſo far embroiled my lit- had all my life-time been ſolicitous to 
tle fairs, that, when my debts, &c. * procure,” 
* were dilcharged, I was unable to ſub - 
ESSAY VI. 


ON DISTINCTIONS, ORDERS, AND DIGNITIES 


HE ſubje& turned upon the na- 
ture of ſocieties, ranks, orders, 
and diſtinctions, amongſt men. an 
A gen:leman of ſpirit, and of the po- 

lar faction, had been long declaim- 
ing againſt any kind of honours that 
tended to elevate a body of people into 
a diſtin ſpecies from the reſt of the 
nation. Particularly titles and hlue rib- 


bands were the «bjeR of his indignation. 


They were, as he pretended, too invi- 


. divus an oftentation of ſuperiority, to 


be allowed in any nation that ſtiled itſelf 
free. Much was ſaid upon the ſubject 
of appearances, ſo far as they were coun- 
tenanceq by law or cuſtom. The bi- 
ſhop's lawn; the marſhal's truncheon ; 
the baton's robe; and the judge's perukt; 
were con{risred only as neceſſary ſubſti- 
tutes, Where genuine purity, real cou- 


* 


rage, native dignity, and ſuitable pene- 
tration, were wanting to compleat the 
characters of thoſe to v hom they were 
aſſigned. | 
It was urged that policy had often ef- 
fectually made it a point to dazzle'in 
order to enſlave; and inſtances were 
brought of groundleſs diſtinctions borne 
about in the glare of day by certain per- 
ſons, who, being ſtripped of them, 
would be leſs eſteemed than the mean- 
eſt plebeian. 1 | 
He acknowledged, indeed, that kings, 
the fountains of all political houour, had 
hitherto ſhewn no complaiſance to that 
ſex whoſe ſofter diſpoſitions rendered 
them more excuſably fond of ſuch pe- 
culiarities. 4 
That, in ſavour of the ladies, he 
ſhould eſteem * ſufficientiy happy 
2 in 
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in thehonour of inventing one order, 
which ſhould be ſtyled The moſt power- 
ful order of beauties. | 

That their number in Great Britain 
ſhould be limited to five thouſand; the 
dignity for ever to be conferred by the 
queen alone, who ſhould be ſtyled ſove- 
reign of the order, and the reft the com- 

nions. 5 

Thar the inſtalment ſhould be ren - 
dered a thouſa ud times more ceremoni- 
ous, the dreſſes more ſuperb, and the 
plumes more enormous, than thoſe al- 
ready in uſe amongſt the companions of 
the garter. | 

That the diſtingdiſning badge of this 
order ſhould be an artificial noſegay, to 
be worn on the left breaſt; conſiſting of 
a liliy and a roſe, the proper emblems 
of complexion, and intermixed with a 
branch cf myrtie, the tree ſacred to 
Venus. 

That inſtead of their ſhields being 
fixed to the falls appointed for this or- 
der, there ſhould be a gallery erefted 
to receive their pictures at full length. 
Their portraits to be taken by four 
painter s of the greateſt eminence; and 
| whoſe painting was preferred, to be 
Kyled A knight of the roſe and liIly. 
That when any perſon addreſſed a 
letter to a lady of this order, the ſtyle 
ſhould always be Tothe Right Beauti- 
ful Miſs or Lady Such-a-one. 

He ſeemed for ſome time undeter- 
mined whether they ſhould forfeit their 
title upon marriage; but at length, for 
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many reaſons, propoſed it ſhould be con- 
tinued to them. | 

And thus far the gentleman proceed. 
ed in his harangue; when it was ohject- 
ed that the queen, unleſs ſhe unacedunt- 
ably choſe to mark out game for her 
huſband, could take no ſort of pleaſure 
in conferring this honour where it was 
moſt due: that as ladies grew 1n years, 
this epithet of Beautiful would burleſque 
them; and, in ſhort, conſidering the 
frailty of beauty, there was no laſting 
compliment that could be beſtowed upon 
ik. 

At this the orator ſmiled, ard ac. 
knowledged it was true: but aſked at 
the ſame time, why it was more abſurd 
to ſtyle a lady right beautiful, in the 
days of her deformity, than to term a 


peer right honourable when he grew a 
ſcandal to mankind ? 


That this was ſometimes the caſe, he 


ſaid, was not to be diſpmed; becauſe 


titles have been ſometimes granted to a 


worthleſs ſon, in conſequence of a fa- 
ther's enormous wealth moit unjuſtly 
acquired. And few had ever ſurpaſſed 
* — the right honourable the Earl 


The company was a little ſurpriſed 


at the ſophiſtry of our declaimant. How. 
ever, it was replied to, by a perſon pre- 
ſent, that Lord c title being fiRiti- 
ous, no one ouzht to inſtance him to the 
qdiſadvantage of the peer ge, who had, 
ſtrickly ſpeaking, never been of tha: 
number. | 


ESSAY VIII. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


tionecl, continued his harangue. 
* There are (Lid he) ceriain epithets 
which ſo fiequentiy occur, that they 
are the leſs conlidered ; and which are 
ſeldom or never examined, on account 
of the many opportunities of examina- 
tion that preſent themſelves. | 
Of this kind is the word Gentleman. 
This werd, on it's fiſt introduction, 
was given, I ſuppole, tv freemen, in op- 


I declaimant I before men- 


po tion to yaſſals; theſe being the two 
claſſes into which the nation was once 
divided“. The freeman was he, who 
was pofi-fed of land, ard couid there- 
fore ſubſiſt without manual labour; the 
vaſſal, he who tenanted the land, ard 
wos obliged to his thine for the neceſſu- 
ries of life, The different manners, we 
may pirſume, that ſp:ung from their 
different ſituations and connectiont, 1c- 
caſioned the one to be denominated a ci- 


As che author is not writing a treatiſe on the feudal law, but a moral ſay, any i tle 
ihãccuracics it is to be hoped, will be ove -I oled by ti.oſe, who, from ſeveral late treatiſes 
on this ſubject, might expect great exactneis and preciſion in a ſerious diſcuſſion of this 


vilized 


— & © 
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vitized or gentle perſonage; and the other 
to obtain the name of a mere ruſtic or 
villain. ; 

© But upon the publication of cruſades, 
the ſtate of things was conſiderably al- 
tered: it was then that every #4: eman 
diftinguiſhed the ſhield which he wore 
with ſome painted emblem or device; 
and this, in order that his fellow- eom- 
batants might attribute to him his pro- 
per applautez which, upon account of 
ümilar accoutrements, might be other- 
wiſe ſuhject to mitapplication. 

© Upon this there aroſe a diſlinction 
betwixt freeman and freeman. Ail 
who had ſer ved in thoſe religious wars 
continued the uſe of their farit devices, 
but all devices were not illustrated by 
the lame pretenſions to military glory. 

© However, theſe campaiꝑns were dil- 
continusd: freſh families iprong up; 
who, without any pretence to mark theme 
ſelves with ſuch devices :5 theſe holy 
combatants, were yet as delircus of re- 
ſp:&, of eſtimation, of diſtindion. It 
v-ould be tedious enough to trace the 
ſteps by which money eitabiiſhes even 
at-furdity. A court of heraldry ſprung 
up to ſupply the place of cruſade ex- 


ploits, to grant imaginary ſhields and 


trophies to families that never wore real 
armour, and it is but of late that it has 
bern diſcovered to have no real juriſdic- 
tion. 5 

Vet cuſtom is not at once overthrown; 


and he is even now deemed a gentleman 


who has arms recorded in the Herald's 
Officc, and at the ſame time follows 
none except a liberal employment. 
Allowing this diſtinction, it is obvi- 
ous to all who conſider, that a churliſh, 
moroſe, illiterate clown; a lazy, beg- 
garlv, ſharping vagabond; a itupud, 
inbberly, inaftive fot, or pick- pocket, 


nay even an highwayman, may be ne- 


vertheleſs a gentleman as by law eſta- 
bliiked. In ſhort, that the definition 
may, together with others, include alſo 
the filth, the ſcum, and the dregs of the 
creation. | | 

« Butdo we not appear to diſallow this 
account, when we ſay, ** ſuch or ſuch 
« an action was not done in 2 gentle- 
„ man-like manner —ſuch uſage was 
% not the behaviour of a gent em an,“ 
ancl ſo forth. We feem thus to inſinu- 
ate that the appellation of Gentleman te- 


kards morals as well as family; and that 


integrity, politeneſs, generoſity, and 
affability, hve the nd claim to a diſ- 
tindtion of this kind. Whence then 
ſhall we ſuppoſc was derived this contra - 
dition? Shall we ſay that the plebei- 
ans, having the virtues on their ſide, by 
degrees removed this appellation from 
the baſis of family to that of merit; which 
they eſleemed, and not unjuſtly, to be 
the true and proper pedeſtal? This the 
gentry will ſcarce allow. Shall wethen 
inſitt that every thing great and god like 
was heretofore the atchievement of the 
gentry? But this, perhaps, will not 
obtain the approbation of the com- 
moners. . 

To reconcile the difference, let us 
ſuppoſe the Jenomination may belong 
equally to two torts of men. The one, 
what may be ſtyled a gentleman de jure, 
Viz. a man of generolity, politeneſs, 
learning, taſte, genius, or affability; 
in ſhort, accompliſned in all that 18 
ſplendlid, or endeared to us by all that is 
amiable, on the one fide: and on the 
other, a gentleman de facto, or what, 
to Engliſh readers, I would term a gen- 
tleman as by law eſtabliſhed, . 

As to the latter appellation, what is 
really eſſential, or, as logicians would 
ſay,“ quarto modo proprium, is a real, 
or at leaſt a ſpecious, claim to the inhe- 
ritance of certain coat armour from a 
ſecond or more diſtant anceſtor; and this 
unſtained by any mechanical or illiberal 
employment. 

We may diſcover, on this ſtate of the 
caſe, that, however material a difference 
this diſtinction ſuppoſes, yet it is not 
whoily impracticable for a gentleman 
de jure io render himſelf in ſome fort a 
gentleman de facto. A certain ſum of 
money, depoſited in the hands of my 
good friends Norroy or Rouge-dragon, 
will convey to him a coat of arms de:; 
ſcending from as many anceſtors as he 
pleaſes. On the other hand, the gen- 
tleman de facto may become a gentleman 
alſo de jure, by the acquiſition of certain 
virtues, which are rarely all of them un- 
attainable. The latter, I muſt acknow- 
ledge, is the more difficult taſk; at leaſt 
we may daily diſcover crowds acquire 
ſuſficient wealth to buy gentility, but 
very few that poſſeſs the virtues which 
en noble human nature, and (imthe beit 
ſenſe of the word) conſtitute a GEN. 


TLEMAN. 
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ESSAY IX. 


A CHARACTER. 


— H was 2 youth ſo amply fur- 
niſhed with every excellence 


of mind, that he ſeemed alike capable 


of acquiring or diſregarding the goods 
of fortune. He had indeed all the learn- 
ing and erudition that can be derived 
from univerſities, without rhe pedantry 
and ill manners which are too often their 
attendants. What few or none acquire 
by the moſt intenſe aſſiduity, he poſſeſ- 
ſed by nature; I mean, that elegance of 
taſte, which diſpoſed him to admire 
beauty under it's great variety of appear- 
ances. It paſſed not unobſerved by him 
either — the cut * 4 ſleeve, 3 the inte- 

rity of a moral action. e propor- 
— of a ſtatue, the — hens. * 
edifice, the movement in a dance, and 
the complexion of a cheek or flower, af. 
forded him ſenſations of beauty; that 
beauty which inferior geniuſes are taught 
coldly to diſtinguiſh, or to diſcern rather 
than feel. He could trace the excellen- 
cies both of the courtier and the ſtudent, 


cho are mutually ridiculous in rhe eyes 


of each other. He had nothing in his 
character that could obſcure ſo great ac- 
compliſhments, beſide the want, the to- 
tal want, of a defire to exhibit them. 
Through this it came to paſs, that what 
would have raiſed another to the heights 
of reputation, was oftentimes in him 
paſſed over unregarded. For, in reſpect 
to ordinary obſervers, it is requiſite to 
lay fome ſtreſs yourſelf, on what you 
intend ſnould be remarked by others; 
and this never was his way. His know- 
ledge of books had in ſome degree dimi- 
niſhed his knowledge of the world; or, 


rather, the external forms and manners 
of it. His ordinary converſation was, 
perhaps, rather too pregnant with ſen- 
timent, the uſua] A. of rigid ſtudenis; 
and this he would in ſome degree have 
regulated better, did not the univerſa- 
lity of his genius, together with the me- 
thod of education, fo largely con. 
tribui- 47s amiable detect. Jnis 
kind ot aukwardneis (nde his modeſ- 
ty will allow it no better name) ma be 


com. to the fliffneſs of a tne „ce 
of hide, whole twigricenty ile dt 


cor itiiuts, 22115 inſeparable from, 1's 
valuc. He gast deliglit h, an happy 


holdneſs in the extu pation of common 


prejudices; which he could as readily 
penetrate, as he could humovrouſfly ridi- 


cule: and he had fuch entire poſſeſſion of 


the hearts as well as underſtandings of 


his friends, that he could foon make the 


moſt ſurprizing paradoxes believed and 
well accepted. His image, like that of 
a ſovereign, could give an additional 
value to the moſt precious ore; and we 
no ſooner believe: aur eyes that it was he 
who ſpake it, than we as readily be- 
lieved whatever he had to ſay. In titus 
he differed from V/———r, that he had 
the talent of rendering the greateſt vir- 
tues unenvied: whereas the latter ſhone 
more remarkably in making his very 
fauits 2greeable, I mean m regard tv 
thoſe tew he had to exerciſe his ſxill. 


N. B. This was written, in an ex- 
tempore manner, on my friend's wall 
at Oxford, with a black lead pencil. 
1735, and intended for his character 


ESSAY X. 


ON RESERVE. — 


A FRAGMENT. 


T AKING an evening's walk with 


a friend in the country, among 
many grave rematks, hewas making the 
following obſervation. -* There is not, 


favs he; any one quality ſo inconſiſt- 
* eat with reſpect, as what is commonly 


called familiarity. You do not fin4 
ore in fifty, whoſe regard is proof 
againſt 11, Ar the ſame time, it is 


Ly 
« 

. © hardly poffibie to inſiſt upon ſuch a 
c 


deference as will render you ridicu- 
lous, it it be zupported by common 
5 « ſen. 
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ſenſe. Thus much at leaſt is evident, 
that your demands will be to ſuccets- 
ful, as to procure a greater ſhare than 
if you had made no ſuch demand. 1 
may frankly own to you, Leander, 
that I frequent y derived vneatine!s, 
from 3 familiarity with {uch pertons as 
deſpiſed every thing they could obtain 
with eiſc. Were it not better, there- 
fore, to be ſomewhar frugal of our 
ability, at lca't to allot it onlv to the 
few p.rions of diſcernment who can 
make the proper diſtinction betwixt 
real dignity and pretended: to neg ivct 
thoſe chatafters, which, being ma- 
tient to crow familiar, are at the fame 


to have poithumous fame in view, 
which affords us the mit picating 
landikip; CY) cnioy the amutement of 
rea ung. and ihe coſe.outn'ts that 
reading paves the way i tn r2l oe 
term: to pre ye n conſtant . gularity 
of temper, 4nd alſo of conttirution, 
tor the mioſt part hut little conſiſteat 
with a promiictcus {it 4 th 
men: to ſhin al! luterate, tough 
ever ſo joy ful allemblies, inſipid, per- 
haps, when pretent, and upon reflec- 
tion painful: to medirate on thoſe ab- 
ent or departed friends, who value 
or valued us for tnote qualities with 
which they were beit zcquainted: to 
rtake wich ſuch a friend as vou, the 
delights of a ſtudious ard rational re- 
© tirement—Are not thelc the paths that 
lead to happinels ?” 

In anſwer to this (for he ſeemed to 
feel ſome late mortification) I obſerved, 
chat what we lott by familiarity in re- 
ſpect, was generally made up to us by 
the affection it procured; and that an 
abſolute ſolitude was fo very contrary to 
our natures, that were he excluded from 


ſociety but for a ſingle fortnight, he. 


would be exh:larated at the ſight of the 
firſt beggar that he ſaw. | 

What follows were thoughts thrown 
out in our turther diſcourſe upon the ſub- 
ze; without order or connection, as 
they occur to my remembrance, | 

Some xelerve is a debt to prudence; 
as freedom and ſimplicity of converta- 
tion is a debt ro good-nature. | 

There would not he any abſolute ne- 
ceſſity for reſerve, if the world were ho- 
ned: yet, even then, it would prove ex- 
pedient. For, in order to attain any de- 


® Treatiſe gf 2. Sublime and Beautiful, 
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gree of deference, it ſeems neceſſary that 
people ſhould imagine you have more 
accompliſhments than you diſcover. 

It is on this depends one of the excel- 
lencies of the judicious Virgil. He leaves 
you ſomething ever to:imagine: and ſuch 
is the conſtitution of the human mind, 
that we think ſo highly of nothing, as 
of that whereof we do not fee the bounds. 
This, as Mr. Burke ingeniouſly ob- 
ſerves, affords the pleaſure when we ſur- 
vey a Cylinder“; and Sir John Suckling 


lays— 


© They who know all thewealth they have, 
are poor; 


c He s only rich who cannot tell his ſore,” 


A perſon that would ſecure to himſelf 
great deference, will, perhaps, gain his 
point by filence, as effectually as by 
any thing he can ſay. 

To be, however, a niggard of one's 
oblervations, is ſo much worſe than to 
hoard up one's money, as the former 
may be beth imparted and retained at 


the ſame time. 


Men oftentimes pretend to proportion 
their reſpe& to real deſert; but a ſuper- 
cilious reſerve and diſtance weanes them 
into a compliance with more. This ap- 
pears ſo very manifeſt to many perſons 
of the loity character, that they uſe no 
better means to acquire reſpett than like 
bighwaymen to make a demand of it. 
Thev will, like Empedocles, jump into 
the fir-, rather than betray the mortal 
part of their character. | 

It is from the fame principle of diſ- 
tance tliat nations are brought to believe 
that their great duke knoweth all things 
as is the caſe in ſome countries. 


© Men, while no human form or fault they 
lee, 

Fxcuſe the want of ev'n humanity : 

And eaſtern kings, who vulgar view diſdain, 

Require no worth to fix their awful reign, 

You cannot ſay in truth what may diſgrace 
'em: 

You know in what predicament to place em. 

Alas! in all the glare of light reveal'd, 

Ev n virtue charms us leſs than vice conceal d! 


© For ſome ſmall worth he had, the man was 
priz d 8 E 
He added franlæneſ and be grew deſpis d. 
We want comets, not ordinary planet 
Tæ det ↄuetidianarum Farum formarum. 
| | TERENCE. 
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Hunc cælum, & fellas, © decedentia certis 
Tempera mamentis, ſunt qui formidine nulla 
Frbuti ſpe cat. 


Virtues, like eſſences, loſe their fra- 
grance when expoſed. They are ſenſitive 
plants, which will not bear too familiar 
approiches. a 

Let us be careful to diſtinguiſh mo- 
deſty, wiich is ever amiable, from re- 
ſerve, which is only prudent. A man 
is bated ſometimes for pride, when mit 
was an exceſs of humility gave che oc - 
caſion. | 

What is often termed fhynefs, is no- 
thing more than refined i-n{e, and an 
indifference to common obſervations. 

Thereſerved man's intimate acquaint- 


| ance are, for the moſt part, fonder of 


him, than the pzrions of a more affable 
character; i. e. he pays them a greater 
compliment than the other can do his, 
as he diſtinguiſhes them more. | 

It is indolence, and the pain of being 
upon one's guard, that makes one hate 
an artful character. 


The moſt reſerved of men, that will | 


not exchange two ſyllables together in 
an Engliſh coffee-houſe, ſhould they 
mert at Iſpahan, would drink ſherbet, 
and cat a meſs of rice together. 

The man of thew is vain: the reſerv- 


 ed'man is proud more properly. The 


'one has greater depth; the other a more 
lively imagination. The one is more 
frequently reſpected; the other more ge- 
nerally beloved. The one a Cato: the 
other a Cæſar. Vide Salluſt. 

What Cæſar faid of © Rubicundos 
amo; pallidos timev;* may be applied 
to familiarity, and to reſerve. 

A reierved man often makes it a rule 
to lcave company. with a good ſpeech; 
and I believe lometinies proceeds ſo far 
as to leave company, becauſe he has 
made one. Yet it is his tate often, like 


AND MANNERS, 


the mole, to imagine himſelf deep, when 
hc is near the lucface. 

Were it prudent to decline this reſerve, 
and this honor of diiclofing foibles; to 
give up a part of character to ſecure the 
ret? The world will certainly infift 
upon having ſome part to pull to pieces, 
Let us throw out ſume follies to the en. 
vious; as we give up counters to an high - 
wayman, or a barrel to a whale, in ar- 
der to ſave one's money and one's ſhip: 
to let it make exceptions to one's head 
of hair, if one can eſcape being ſiabbed 


in the heart. 


The reſerved man ſhould drink dcu- 
ble glaſſes. | | 

Prudent men lock up their motives; 
letting familiars have a key to their heart, 
as to their garden. 
A reſerved man is in continval con- 
flièt wich the toctal part of his nature; 
and even grudges himſelf the laugh into 
which he tometimes is betrayed. 


© Seldom he ſmiles — | 
© And ſmiles in ſuch a ſort as he diſdained 


* Himſcif—ihat could be moved to [mile at 


any thing. 


A fool and his words are foon part 
ed ' for ſo thouid the proverb run. 
Common underſtandings, like cits in 


gudening, allow no ſhades to their pic- 


ture. 


Mecdefty often paſſes for arrant 


haughtineſs; as what is deemed ſpirit in 
an horſe proceeds from frar. 

The higher character a perſon ſup- 
ports, the more he ſhould regard his 
minuteſt actions. 

The reſerved man ſhould bring a cer- 
tificate of his honefly, before he be ad- 
mitted into company. 

Reſerve is no more e<fi-ntialiy con- 
nected with underflanding, than a 
church-organ with devotion, or wine 
with good-nature®, | | 


ESSAY XI. 


ON EXTERNAL FIGURE. 


HERE is 2 young gentleman in 

- & my pariſh; who, on accountof his 

ſup:rior equip ige, is eftcemed univerſally 

more prong and more haughty than his 
my = 2 * 9 . 


neighbours. Tis freqvemly hinted, 
that he is by no means intitled to 0 


ſplepdid an appearance, either by his 


birth, his ſtatzon, or his fortune; and 


» Theſe were no other than a collection of bints, when I propoſed to wite a poetica! 


efſ.y on R*1crve, a 


- - 


that 
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that it is, of cor :quence, mere pride ti a 
urges him to ue beyen! his rank, or 
ren lers him blind to the knowledge of 
t. With all this for inf; for external 
ſplendor, he is a mult 4ff4hle and inge- 
nic us man; and for this reaton I am in- 
clined to vindicate kim, when theſe things 
are mentioned to his dit advantage. 

n the Arſt place, it is by no means 
clear, that dreſs and equipage are ſure 
ſigns of pride. Where it is joined wit 
a /upercilious behaviour, it becomes then 
a corroborative teſtimony. But this is 
not always the caſe: the refinements of 
luxury in equipage, ona table, are per- 
haps as often the gratifications of fancy, 
as the contequence of an ambition to 
{urpats and ec:pſe our equals. Who- 


ever thinks that taſte has nothing to do 


nerc, muſt confine the expreſſion to im- 
proper limits; aſſurediy imagination may 
and it's account in them, wholly in- 
dependent of woridly homage and conſi- 
derations mere mvidious. 


in the warmth ot friendſhip for this 


gentleman, I am fometimes prompted 
to go farther, TI lait, it is not birth 
ur fortune only chat give a perſon claim 
to 2 ſy'end:d apperrance; that it may be 
conferred hy other qualifications, in 
Which my triend is acknowledged to 


have a ſhare. 


nave ſometimes urged that remark- 
ane ingenuity, any great degree of me- 
rt in learning, arts or ſciences, are a 
more reaſonab le authority for a ſplendid 
<ppcarance than thoſe which are com- 
monly preſumed to be ſo. That there 


s tomeching more perſonal in chis kind 


of advantages than in rank or fortune, 
will not be denied: and ſurely there 
+zhr co he ſome proportion obſerved 
herwixt the cate and the thing encloſed. 
Ihe propenity of rich and worthleis 
veopie to appear wiſh a ſplendour upon 
al} occaſtens, puts one in- mind of the 
gauntry mhepkerper, no gilds his boxes 
1m order to he the receptacle of pitch or 
\uhacco, It is not unlike the manage- 
ment at our theatres royal, where you 
{-e a piece of candle honoured with a 
oben. 1 

I have generally conſidered thoſe as 
ſi iVileoed people, who are able to ſup- 
port the chetacter they aſſume. Thoſe 
who re incapabie of ſhining but by 


drets, would do well to confider that 


the contraft betwixt them and their 

r oth; rns cut much to their diſad- 
” : of 9 60 

antage. Tt is on this account I have 


dom" *rrmes gte ved with pleaſure lone 


noblemen of immenſe 7-212 to dreſs 
excrechngly plan. 

If drels be only allsEß „ nerfOng 
of family, it may then -- tered as 
a ort of family live + | Jack the 
groom may, v!th equal jute, pie 
him'elf upon the gandy warde: uus 
matter gives him. Nay mctc—PFeo; 2 
gentieman, before he hires a ſervant, 
will require ſome teſtimony of his merit; 
whereas the maſter challenges his own 


right to ſplendour, though poſſeſſed of 


no merit at all, 

Upon my preſent ſcheme of dreſs, it 
may ſeem to anſwer ſome very good 
purpoſes. It is then eſtabliſhed on the 
fame foundation as -the judge's robe 
and the prelate's lawn, If dreſs were 
only authorized in men of ingenuity, 
we ſhould find many aiming at the pre- 
vious merit, in hopes of the ſubſequent 
diſtinction. The finery of an empiy 
fellow would render him as ridiculous 
as a ſtar and garter would one never 
knighted: and men wouid uſe as com- 
mendable a di:igence to qualify them- 
ſelves for a brocaded waiſtcoat, or a 
gold ſnuff-box, as they now do.to pro- 
cure them(clves a right of inveſting their 
limbs in lawn or ermine. We ſhould 
not eſteem a man a coxcomb for his 
drets, till, by frequent converſation, we 
diſcovered a flaw in his title. If he was 
incapable of uttering a bon mot, the 
gold upon his coat would ſeem foreign 
to his circumſtances. A man ſhould 


not wear a French drefs, till he could 


give an account of the beſt French au- 
thors; and he houid be verſed in ali the 
Oriental languages before he ſhould pre- 
ſume to wear a diamond. 

It may be vrged, that men of the 
greateſt merit may not be able to ſhew it 
in their dreſs, on account af their flen- 


der income. But here it t42uld be con- 


ſidered that another part of the world 
would find their equipage io much re- 
duced by a ſumptuary law of this na- 
ture, that a very moder:tc degree of 
ſplendour would diſtinguiſn rnem more 
than a greater does at preſent. 

What 1 propoſe, however, upon the 
whole, is, that men of merit ſhouid be 
allowed to drets in proportion to it; but 
this with the privilege of appraring 
plain, whenever they found an expedi- 
ency in ſo doing: as a nobleman lays 
aſide his garter, when he ſet. no valu- 
able conſequence in the diicovery of his 
quality. 
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ESSAY XII 


ESSAYS ON MEN AND MANNERS, 


A CHARACTER, 


© ANIME NIL MACN X LAUDIS EGENTES.? 


FF*HERE is an order of perſons in. 
the world whole thoughts never 
deviate from the commen road; what- 
ever events cccur, whatever objects pre- 
ent themſelves, their obſervations are 
as uniform as though they were the con- 
iequence of inſtinet. There is nothing 
places theſe men in a more inſignificant 
point of light, than a compariſon of 
their ideas with the refinements of ſome 
great gms. I ſhall only add, by way 
of reflection, that it is people of this 
. ſtamp, who, together with the ſoundeſt 
health, often enjoy the greateſt equani- 
mity: their paſſions, like dull ſtreds, 
being the leaſt apt to endanger or miſ- 
guide them: yet uch is the fatalny! 
Men of genius are often expected to act 
with moit diſcretion, on account of that 
very fancy which is their greateit unpe- 
diment. | ; | 
I was taking a view of Weſtminſter 
Abbey, with an old gentleman of ex- 
ceeding honeſty, but the ſame degree of 
underftanding as that I have deſcribed. 
There had notning paſſed in our way 
thither, beſide the ny ſalutations, 
and an endeavour to decide with accu- 
racy upon the preſent temperature of 
the weather. On paſſing over the 
threſhold, he obſerved with an air of 
thoughtfulneſs, that it was a brave an- 
cient place. | 
1 told him, I thought there was none 
more ſuitable, to moralize upon the fu- 
tility of all earthly glory, as there was 
none which contained the aſhes of men 
that had acquired a greater ſhare of it. 


On this he gave a nod of approbation, 


but did not ſeem to comprehend me. 

Silence enſued for many minutes; 
when having had time to refle& upon the 
monuments of men famous in their ge- 
nerations, he ſtood collected in himſelf; 
aſſuring me, There was no ſort of ex- 
cellence could exempt a man from 
death. | 

I applauded the juſtice of his obſer- 
vation; and faid, it was not only my 


A well-known tavern near Temple Bar. 


preſent opinion, but had heen fo fora. 


number of yenis. Right.“ ſays he, 


and for my cn part I teldom love to 


© publiſh my remarks upon a ſubjeR, 
© till 1 have had thei confirmed to me 
© by a lor g courſe of experience. 

This Jait maxim, ſomewhat beyond 
his uſual depth, -occafioned a ſilence of 
ſome few minutes. The ſpring had 
been too much hent to recover imme- 
diately it's wonted vigour. We had 
taken ſome few turns up and down the 
left-hand ayle, when he caught ſight of 
a monument ſomewhat larger than the 
reſt, and more calculated to make im- 
preſhon upon an ordinary imagination. 
As I remember, it was raiſed to an an- 
ceſtor of the D. of Newcaſtle. © Well,” 
ſays he, with an air of cunning, * this 
is indeed a fine piece of workmanſhip; 
© but I cannot conceive this finery is of 
© any fignification to the perſon buried 


© there.* I told him, I thought not; 


and that, under a notion of reſpect to 
the deceaſed, people were frequentiy im- 
poſed upon by their own pride and af- 
fectation. | 

We were now arrived at the monu- 
ment of Sir George Chamberlain; where 
my friend had juſt peruſed enough to in- 
form him that he was an eminent phy- 
ſician, when he broke out with precipi- 
tation, and as though ſome important 
diſcovery had ſtruck his fancy on a ſud- 


den. I liftened to him with attention, 


till I found him labouring to infinuate 


that phyſicians themſelves could not ſave 


their lives when their time was come. 

| He had not proceeded many ſteps 
from it before he beckoned to our Ci- 
ceroni. Friend, ſays he, pointing 
with his cane, how long has that gen- 
© tleman been dead? The man ſet him 
right in that particular; after which put- 
ting on a woeful countenance—* Well, 
ſays he, to bchold how faſt time flies 
« away! Tis but a ſmall time to look 
© back upon, ſince he and I met at the 
© Devil *. Alas!* continued he, © we 


© ſhall 


« 
ſhall never do ſo again. Indulging 
myſelf with a pun that eſcaped me on a 
ſudden, I told him I hoped not; and 
immediately took my leave. | 
Thais old gentleman, as I have fince 
heard, paſſed his life chiefly in the coun- 
tiy; where it faintly participated either 
ot pieaſure or of pam. His chief de- 
lights indeed were ſenſual, but thoſe of 
the leſs vigorous kind; an afternoon's 
pipe, an evening walk, or a nap after 
dinner. His death, which happened, it 
ſeems, quickly after, was occaſioned by 
an uniform application to Boftock's cor- 
dial, whatever his caſe required. In- 
deed his diſcourſe, when any complain- 
ed of ſickneſs, was a little exuberant in 


the praiſes of this noble cathartic. But 
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his diſtemper proving of a nature to 
which this remedy was wholly foreign, 
as well as this precluding the uſe of a 
more effectual recipe, he expired, not with- 
out the character of a mott conſiderate 
pom I find, by one part of his will, 

e obliged his heir to conſume a certain 


quantity of ale among his neighbours, 


on the day he was born; and by ano- 
ther, left a ring of bells to the church 
adjoining to his garden. It looks as if 
the old gentleman had not only an aver- 
hon to much refleRion in himſelf, but 
endeavoured to provide againſt it in ſuc- 
ceeding generations. 

I have heard that he ſometimes boaſt - 
ed that he was a diſtant relation of 8. 
Roger de Coverly. | 


ESSAY XIII. 


AN OPINION OF GHOSTS, 


T is remarkable how much the belief 
of ghoſts and apparitions of perſons 
departed has loſt ground within theſe 
fifty years. This may perhaps be ex- 
1 by the gene al growth of k nov 
edge; and by che conſe quent decay of ſu- 
perſtition, even in thote kingdoms where 


it is moſt eſſentially interwoven with re- 


ligion. 

The ſime credulity, which diſpaſrd 
the mind to believe the miracles of a 
popiſh ſaint, ſet afide at once the inter- 


poſition of reaſon; and produced a fond- 


neſs for the marvellous, which it was 
the prieſt's advantage to promote. 

It may be natural enough to ſuppoſe 
that a belief of this kind might ſpread 
in the days of popiſh infatuation. A 
belief, as much ſupported by ignorance, 
as the ghoſts themſelves were indebted to 
the night. | 

But whence comes it, that narratives 
of this kind have at any time been given, 
by perſons of veracity, of judgment, 
and of learning? Men neither liable to 
be deceived themſelves, nor to be ſuſpect- 
ed of an inclination to deceive others, 
though it were their intereſt; nor who 
could be ſuppoſed to have any intereſt in 
it, even though it were their inclination. 

Here ſeems a further explanation 


wanting than what can be drawn from 


ſuperſtition. 
I go upon a ſuppoſition, that the re- 
'3tions themſelves were falſe. For as 


to the arguments ſometimes uſed in this 
caie, that had th-re been no true ſhilling 
theic he! bien no counterfeit, it ſecrns 
wholly « piece of ſophiſtry. The truc 
ſhilling here ſneuld mean the living per- 
ſon; and the counterfeit reſeml:iance, 
the poſthumous figure of him, that either 
ſtrikes our ſenſes or our imagination. 


Suppoling no ghoſt then ever appear- - 


ed, is it a conſequence that no man could 
ever imagine that they ſaw ihe figure of 
a perſon deceaſed? Sureiv thoſe, who 
ſay this, little know the force, the ca- 
price, or the defeCts, of the imagination. 
Perſons after a debauch of liquor, or 
under the influence of terror, or in the 
deliria of a fever, or in a fit of lunacr, 
or even walking in their ſleep, have had 
their hrain as deeply impreſſed with chi- 
merical repreſentatians, as they could 
poſſibly have been, had theſe repreien - 
tations (truck their ſenſes. | 
I have mentioned but a few inſtances, 
wherein the brain is primarily affeded. 


Others may be given, 2 not quite 


ſo common, where the ſtronger paſſions, 


either acute or chronical, have impreſſed 


their object upon the brain; and this in 
ſo lively a manner, as to leave the vi- 
honary no room to doubt of their real 
pretence, 


How difficult then muſt it be to unde: 


ceive a perſon as to objects thus im- 


prin'ed? Imprinted abſolutely with the 
{ame force as their eyes themſelves could 
C2 have 
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have pcurtraved them! And how many 
perſons mutt there needs be, who could 
never be undeceived at all! 

Some of theſe cauſes might not im- 
probably have given riſe to the notion 
of apparitions: and when the notion had 
been once promulgated, it had a natural 
tendency to produce more inſtances. 

The gioom of night, that was pro- 
ductive of terror, would be naturally 
productive ot apparitions. The event 
confirmed it. 

The paſſion of grief for a departed 
friend, of horror for a murdered enemy, 
of remorſe for a wronged teſtater, of 
love tor a miſtreſs killed by inconſtancy, 
of gratitude to a wife for long fidelity, 
of deſire to be reccnciled to ont who 
died at variance, of impatience to vin- 
dicate what. was taiſclv conſtrued, of 
propenſity to conſult with an adviſer that 
is lott—The more ta-nt as well as the 
more powerful paſitons, when bearing 
relation to a perſon decealed, have often, 
J fancy, with concu:rent circumſtances, 
deen ſuthcient to exhibit the dead to the 
living. | | 

Bur, wbat is more, there ſeems no 
other account that is adequate to the 
caſe as I have ſtated it. Ai;ow this, and 
vou have at once a reaſon, why the moſt 
upright _ have publiſhed a falſehood, 
und the judicious confirmed an ab- 
turdity. | 

Suppoſing then that apparitions of 
this kind may have ſome rea} uſe in 


God's moral government: is net any 


moral purpoſe, for which they may be 
einployed, as eftectuali/ anſwered on my 
ſuppoſition, as the other? for ſurely it 
cannot be of any importance, by what 
means the brain receives theſe images. 
The effect, the conviciion, and the te- 
ſolution conſequent, may be juſt the 
ſame in either of the caſes. 

Such appears to me at leaſt, to be 
the true exiſtence of apparitions. 


AND MANNERS. 


The reaſons againſt any extc al ap- 
parition, among others that may be 
brought, are thefe that follow. 

They are, I think, never ſeen by day; 
and darkneis being the ſcaſon of terror 
and uncertainty, and the imagination 
jeſs reſtrained, they are never vitible to 
more than one perion : which had more 
probably been the car, were not the 
viſion internal. 

They have not been reported to have 


appeared theſe twenty years. What 


c:uſe can be aſſigned, were their exitt- 
ence ical, for io great a change as ien 
diſcontinuance? | 

The cauſe of ſuperſtition has loſt 
ground for this laſt century; the notion of 
ghoſts has been, together, explode:!: a 
rea ſon why the magination ſhould i++ 
leis prone to conceive them; but rot a 
reaſon why they themielves ould ceaie. 

Moſt of thoſe, who relate that the ic 
ſpectres have appeared to them, have 
been perſons either deeply ſuperſtitious 
in other reſpects; of enthuſiaſtie ima- 
ginations, or ſtrong paſſ: ns, which are 
the conſequence; or elle have allowedly 
felt ſome perturbation at the time. 

Some few inſtances may be ſuppoſed, 
where the caprice of imaginat:on, 


very remarkable in dreams, may have 


preſented fantaſms to thoſe that waked. 
I believe there are few but can recollett 
ſome, wherein i: has wrought miltakes, 
at leaſt equal to that of a white horſe fo: 
a winding ſheet. 

To conclude. As my hypothet; 
ſuppoſes the chimera to give terror equa; 
to the reality, our beſt means of avoid. 


ing it, is to k cep a ſtrict guard over cn. 


paliions;z to avoid intemperance, as we 
would a charnel-houſt; and by making 
frequent appeals to cool reaſon and 
common ſenſe, ſecure to ourſelves the 
property of a well-regulated imagina- 


ESSAY XIV. 


ON CARDS. 


A FRAGMENT. 


LEEES 
ing with ſome certain 


famous for their taſte, their 


earning, and refinement: but, as ill- 
lock would have it, two fcllows, duller 


| 72 had paſſed our even- 


than the reſt, had cone ved to put themn- 
ſelves upon a level, by intreducing 3 

GAME AT CARDS, 
* *Tis 2 ügn, “ ſaid he, the worid 
is far gone in abſurdity, or ſurely the 
© faſhion 
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faſhion. of - cards would be accounted 
no {mall one. Is it not turpritng that 


this idle cuſtom, which appears cr:igi- 
nally invented to ſnpply it's deficiency ? 
But ſuch is the fatality! imperfections 
give riſe to faſhions; and are follow- 
ed by thoſe who do not labour under 
the defects that introduced them. Nur 
is the hoop the only inftance of a fa- 


@ 6 0 & = 9 


their account in it; aud afterwards 

countenanced by etliers to whole figure 

it was prejudicial. 

© How can men, who value them- 
© ſelves upon their rette ions, five en- 
© couragement to a practice, which puts 
© an end to thinking? | 

I intimated the od alluſion of the 
bow, that requires treſh vigour by a 
tem porary relax io. 5 

He an!weres, b wiaht be appli- 
cable, provided i cou wow, that cards 
did not require th. pain of thinking; and 
merely exclude {vm it the prot aud 
the plen ſure. ä | 

© Cards, if one may gueſs from their 
© firit appearance, ſem inxented tor the 
uſe of children; und, among; the toys 


4 
c 
© ſhion invented by thoſe who found 
* 


whiltic, the rattle, and the hobby- 


horſe, dclervei their ſhare of com- 
mendution. By degrees men, who 
came ncaret to children in under- 
ſtancling and want of ideas, grew en- 
amoure of the uſ+ of them as a ſuit- 
able ente tuument. Others alſo, pleaſ- 
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their lives, had recaurie to this amuſe- 
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men of ſenſe ſhould ſubmit to join in 


peculiar 10 intancy, the be is, the 


ed to reflect on the innecgut part of 


ment, as what recalled it to their minds 
A knot of villzins encreaſed the party; 
who, regardleſs of that entertainment 
which the former {eemed to draw trom 
cards, conſidered them in amore 1cricus 
light, and made uſe of them as a more 
decent ſubſtitute to robbing on the 
road, or picking pockets. But men 
who propoſe to themſelves a dignity of 
character, where Will you find their 
inducement to this kind of game? 
For difficult indeed were it to deter- 
mine, whether it appear more odious 
fy „ or more empty and 
ridiculous among perſons of charac- 
ter. 

Perhaps, replied I, © your men of 
wit and fancy may favour this diver- 
ſion, as giving occaſion for the c 
of jet and wnticiſin, which naturally 
enough ariſes from the names and cir- 
cumſtances of the cards. 

He ſaid, he would allow this as a pro- 
per ;uotive, in caſe the men of wit and 
humour would accept the excuie them- 
ſelves. | 

© In ſhort,” ſays he, as perſons of 
© ability are capable of ſurnithing out a 
much more agreeable entertamment; 
© when a gentleman offers me cards, i 
© ſhall etteem it as his private opinion 
© that I have neither ſenſe nor fancy. 

I aſked how much he had loſt— His 
anſwer was, he did not much regard ten 
pieces; but that it hurt him to have 
{quandered them away on cards; and 
that to the loſs of a converiation, for 
which he would have given twenty. 
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ON HYPOCRISY. 


WI RE hypocrites to pretend to 
no uncommon ſanctity, their 
want of merit would be leſs diſcover- 
able. But pretenſions of this nature 
bring their characters upon the carpet. 
Thoſe who endeavour to paſs for the 
lights of the world mult expect to at- 
tract the cyes of it. A ſmall blemiſhis 
more ealily diſcoverable in them, and 
more juſtly ridiculous, than a much 

reater in their neighbours. A ſmall 
blemiſh aiſo preſents a clue, which very 
often poke” of us through the moſt in- 


tricate mazes and dark receſſes of their 
character. „ 

Notwithſtanding the evidence of this, 
how often do we tee pretence cultivated 
in proportion as virtue is neglected! As 
religion ſinks in one ſcale, pretence is 
exalted in the other. 7 

Perhaps there is not a more effectual 
key to the diſcovery of hypocriſy than a 
cenſorious temper. The man poſſe.ſed 
of real virtue knows the difficulty of at- 
taining it; and is, of courſe, more in- 


clined to pity others, who happen to fail 
| ht 
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in the purſuit. The hypocrite, on the 


other hand, having never trod the thorny 
path, is leſs induced to pity thoſe who 
deſert it for the flowery one. He ex- 
poſes the unhappy victim without com- 
punction, and even with a kind of tri- 
umph; not conſidering that vice is the 
proper object of compaſſion; or that 
propenſity to cenſure is almoſt a worſe 
quality than any it can expoſe. | 
Clelia was bern in England, of Ro- 
miſh parents, about the time of the Re- 
volution. She ſeemed raturally framed 
for lot e, if you were to judge by her ex- 


ternal bravties; but if vou build your 


opinion on her outward condut, you 
would have deemed her as naturally 
averſe to it. Numerous were the gar- 
cons of the polite and galiant nation, 
who endeavoured to overcome her pre- 
judices, and to reconcile her manners to 
her form. Perſons of ravk, fortune, 
learning, wrt, youth, and beauty, fued 
to her; nor had ſhe any reaſon to quar- 
rel with Love for the ſhapes in which he 
appeared before her. Yet in vain were 
al 2yplications. Religion was her only 


oed; and ſſ e ſeemed reſolved to pats 


ter days in all the auſterities of the moſt 
rigid convent. To this purpole ſhe 
fought out an abbels that prefided over 
a nunnery in Languedoc, a ſmall com- 
munity, particularly remarkable for ex- 
traordinary inſtances of ſelf-denial. The 
abbeſs herſelf exhibited a perſon in 
which chattity appeared a p not very 
meritorious. Her character was per- 
fectly well known before ſhe went to pre- 
nde over this little fociety, Her virtues 
weve indeed ſuch as ſhe thought molt 
convenient to her circumſtances. Her 
faits were the effect of avarice, and her 
devotions of the ſpleen. She conſidered 
the cheapneſs of houſe keeping as the 
great reward of piety, and added pro- 
fuſeneſs to the ſeven deadly ſins. She 


knew ſackcloth to be cheaper than bro- 


cade, and aſhes than ſweet powder. 
Her heart ſympathized with every cup 
that was broken, and ſhe inſtituted a 
taft for each domeitic misfortune. She 
had converted her larder imo a ſtudy, 
aud the greater part of her lihrary con- 


fifted of manuals lor faſting-days. Ry 


theſe arts, aud this way of life, ſhe 
ſeemed to enjoy as great a freedom from 
inordinate deſires, as the perſons might 


be ſuppoſed to do, who were favaured. 


with her ſmiles or her converſation. 


Tothis lady was Clelia admitted; and 
2 the year of probation aſſumed the 
veil. HERD | 
Among many others who had. ſolicit- 
ed her notice, before ſhe became a mem - 
ber of this convent, was Leander, 2 
young phyſician of great jearning and 
ingenuity. His perional accompiiſh- 
ments were at leaſt equal to thole of any 
of his rivals, and his paſhan was ſupe- 
rior. He urged in his behaif all that wit, 
inſpired by fondneſs, and recommended 
by perſon, drels, and equipage, could 
infinuate; but in vain. She giew angry 
at ſolicitauons with which the reſo; ve 


never to comply, and which ſhe fount 


ſo di Hcult to evade. . 

But Clelia now had afſumed the veil, 
and Leander was the moſt miſerable of 
mortals. He had not fo high an opinon 
of his fair-one's ſanity and zeal, as 
ſome other of her admirers + but he had 
a conviction of her beauty, and that al- 


together irreſiſtible. Hs extravagant 


paſſion had produced in him a jealouly 
that was not eaſily elud- a: 


A regina FAY —— 
+ Quid nen ſenti: amor ? 


He had obſerved his miſtreſs go more 
frequently to her confefſur, a young and 
blooming eccleſiaſtic, than was, per- 
haps, neceſſary for ſo much apparent 
purity, or, as he thought, confiſtent 
with it. It was enough to put a lover 
on the rack, and it had this effect upon 
Leander. His ſutpicions were by no 
means leſſened, when he found the con - 
vent to which Clelia had given the pre- 
ference before all others, was one where 
this young friar lupplied a confeſſional 
chair. | 

It happened that Leander was breught 
to the abbeſs in the capacity of a phyſi- 
cian, and he had one more opportunity 
offered him of beholding Clelia through 
the grate. 86 

She, quite ſhocked at his appearance, 
burſt out into a ſudden rage, inveighing 
bitterly , againit his preſumpion, and 
caliing loudly on the name of the bicficd 
Virgin and the holy taar. The convent 
was, in ſhort, alarmedz nor was Clelia 


capable of being paciked aul the geo 


man was called, in. ander to allay, by 
| ſaitable applications, theemotions raiſcd 
by this unexpected. intervieex. 


Leander grew daily more convinced. 


that it was not only verbhat commica- 
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tions which paſſed betw en Clelia and 
the friar. This, however, he did not 
think himſelf fully warranted to diſcloſe, 
till an actident, of a ſingular nature, 
gave him an opportunity of receiving 
more ample tefttmony. | 
The confeſſor had a favourite ſpaniel, 


| which he had loſt for ſome time, and 


was informed at length that he was kill- 
td, at a village in the neighbourhood, 
being Evidently mad. The friar was at 
firit not much concerned; but in a lit- 
tie time recolſected that the dog hid 
jnapped his fingers the very day before 
his elopement. A phyſician's advice 
as thought exy*dicnt on the occaſion, 
and Leander was the next phyſician. 
He told him with great frankneſs, that 
no preſcription he could write had the 
ſanction of fo much experience as im- 
mer ſion in ſea- water. The friar, there- 
fore, the next day, fet forward upon his 
wurney; while Leander, not without a 
miſchievous Kind of ſatisfadtion, con- 
ve yed the following lines to Clelia. 


MY CHARMING CLELIA, | 
HOUR yetlove you to diſtrac- 
tion, I cannot but ſuſpect that you 
bare granted favours to your confeſſor, 
whichyou might. with greater innocence, 
have granted to Leander. All I have to 
ada, is this, that amorous intercourſes of 


this nature, which you have enjoyed with 
friar Laurence, put you under the like 
neceſſity with him of ſecking a remedy 
in the ocean. Adieu! 

LEANDER. 


Tmagine Clelia guilty; and then ima- 


pine her confuſion. To rail was inſig- 


nificant, and to blame her phyſician was 
abſurd, when ſhe found herſelf under a 
neceſſity of purſuing his advice. The 
whole ſociety was made acquainted with 
the journey ſhe was undertaking, and 
the cauſes of it. It were uncharitable 
to ſuppoſe the whole community under 
the ſame conſtraint with the unhappy 
Clelia, However, the greater part 
thought it decent to attend her. Some 


went as her companions, 1ome for exer- 


ciſe, ſome for amuſement, and the ab- 
beſs herſelf as guardian of her train, 
and concerned in her ſociety's misfor- 
tunes. ; | | 

What uſe Leander made of his .diſco- 
very is not known. Perhaps, when he 


had been ſucceſsful in baniſhing the hy- 
pocrite, he did not ſhew himlelf very 


ſolicitous in his endeavours to reform 
the ſinner. ; 


N. B. Written when 1 went to be 


dipped in the ſalt- water. 7 


ESSAY XVI. 


ON VANITY. 


T1ISTORY preſerves the memory 

of empires and of ſtates, with 
which it neceſſarily interweaves that of 
heroes, kings, and ſtatèſmen. Biography 
affords a place to the remarkable cha- 
ratters of private men. There are like- 
viſe other {ſubordinate teſtimonies, which 
ſerve to perpetuate, at leaſt prolong, the 
memories of men, whoſe characters and 
ſtalions give them no claim to a place in 
ſtory. For inſtance, when a perſon fails 


_ of making that figure in the world which 


he makes in the eyes of his own relations 
or himſelf, he is rarely dignified any 
farther than with his ure whilſt he 1s 
living, or with an inſcription upon his 
monument 3fter his deceaſe. Inſcrip- 
tions have been fo fallacious, that we 
begin to expect liitle from them beſide 
elegance of ftile. To inveigh againſt the 


writers for their manifeſt want of truth, 


were as abſurd as to cenſure Homer for 


the beauties of an imaginary character: 
but even paintings, in order to gratify 
the vanity of the perſon who beſpeaks 
them, are taught, now-a-days, to flatter 
like epitaphs. 

Falſehoods upon a tomb or monument 
may be intitled to ſome excuſe in the at- 
fection, the gratitude, and piety, of ſur- 
viving friends. Even grief itſelf diſpoſes 


us to magnify the virtues of a relation, aa 


vinble objefts alſo appear larger through 


. tears. But the man who, through an 


idle vanity, ſuffers his features to be be- 
ly'd or exchanged for others of a more 
agreeable make, may with great truth 
be ſaid to loſe his property in the por- 
trait. In like manner, if he encourage 
the painter to bely his dteſs, he ſeems 

Us 
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to transfer his elaim to the man with 
whoſe ſtatioa his aſſumed trappings are 
connected. 

remember a bag-piper, whoſe phy- 
ſiognomy was fo remarkable and fami- 
har to a club he attended, that it was 


agreed to have his pi dure placed over 


their chimney- piece. There was this 
remarkable in the Fellow, that he choſe 
always to go barzfoot, though he was 
daily offered a pair of ſhoes. However, 
when the painter had been fo exact as to 
omit this little piece of dreſs, the fellow 
offered all he had in the world, the whole 
produce of three nights harmony, to have 
thoſe feet covered in the eſfigie, which he 
{> much fcorned to cover in the original. 
Perhaps he thought it a diſgrace to his 
inſtrument to be eternized in the hands 


of ſo much apparent poverty. However, 


when a perſon of low ftatian adorns him- 


ſelf with trophies to which he has no 


preten{ons to aſpire, he ſhoul! conſider 
ike picture as actual.y telling a lye to 
eritr. | 
Tae abſuidity ofethis is evi lent, if 1 
perſon alne LED) ini a mitte, a blue 
owe qr * coron*t, improperiy; but 
ation may he talifzed by other deco- 
rations, as well as heft. | 
But I am driven into this grave dif. 
courſe, on a jubj-C perhaps no: very 
important, by a rea! {it of {piceu, I this 
morning ſaw a fellow drawn in a night. 
own of fo rich a ſtuff, that the expence, 
bad he pw chaſe ſuch a one, would more 
than hf have ruined him; and another 
coxcomb, ſeated by his painter in a vel 
vet chair, who would have been {urprize;! 
at the deference paid him, had he been 
offercd a cuſhion, 5 


ESSAY XVII. 


— CAUDENT PRANONINE MOLLES 


AURICUL & epoom mmm 7 


T is a very convenient piece of know- 
ledge for a perſon upon a journey to 
know the compellations with which it is 
proper to addreſs thoſe he happens to 
meet by his way. Some accuracy here 
may he of uſe to him who would be well 


directed either in the length or the ten - 


dency of his road; or be freed from any 
itinerary difficulties incident to thoſe 


who do not know the country. It may 


not be indeed imprudent to accolt a 

aſſenger with a title ſuperior to what 
- may appear to claim. This will ſel- 
dom fail to diffuſe a wonderful alacrity 
in his countenance; and be, perhaps, a 
method of ſecuring you from any miſ- 
take of greater importance. 

I was led into theſe obſervations by 
{ome ſolicitudes I lateiy underwent, on 
2ccount of my ignorance in theſe pecu- 
liarities. Being ſomewhat more verſed 
is books than I can pretend to be in the 
orders of men, it was my fortune to un- 
dertake a journey, which I was to per 
form by means of enquiries. I had 

el a number of miles without any 
fort of difficulty, by help of the mani- 
fold inſtructions that had been given me 
out. At length, being 
ſomething dubious concerning my way, 


I met a perſon, whom, from his niglit- 
cap and ſeveral domeftic parts of dreſe, 
I 4ezmed to be of the neighbourhood. 
His ſtation of lite appeared to me to be 
what we call a gentleman-ſat mer; 3 
ſort of ſubaltern * Wn in reſpect of 


which the world ſeeins not iarariably 


determined. It is, in ſhort, what K ng 
Charles the Second eſteemed the happieſt 
of all ſtations; ſuperior to the toiliome 
taſk and ridiculous di nity of conſtable , 
and as much inferjor to the intricate 
radtice and invidous deciſions of 4 
juſtice of peace. Honeſt man,” favs 1, 
© be ſo good as to inform me whether | 
© am in the way to Mirlington?“ H. 
replied, with a fort of ſurlineſs, that he 
knew nothing of the matter; aud turned 
away with as much diſguſt as though 1 
had called him rogue or raſcal. 

I did not readily penetrate the canic 
of his diipleaſure, but proceeded on mv 
way, with hopes tg find other means c! 
information. The next met was © 
young fellow, dreſſed in al! the pride of 
rural ſpre ceneſs; and beſide hin wakes 
a girl in a dre!s aviecable to that of br! 
companion. As I preſumed him by no 
means averſe to appcar conſiclerable it 
the eyes of his milireſs, I (uppoled - 
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of much importance. 
my way, and happened to- meet a very 
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compliment might not be diſagreeable ; 
and enquiring the road 10 Mirlington, 
addreſſed him by the name of Honey .* 
The fellow, whether to ſhew h1s wit be- 
fore his milticis, or whether he was dit” 

aſed with my familiaritv, I cannot 
tell, direfted me to follow a part of my 
face, (which I was weil aſſured could 
be no guide to me) and that other parts 
would follow of conſequence. 

The next I met, appeared, by his look 
and gait, to ſtand high io his own opi- 
nion. I therefore judged the beſt way 
of proceeding was to adapt my phraſe to 
his own ideas; and, ſaluting him by 
the name of Si, defited to obtain 
ſome inſight into my road. My gen- 
tleman, without heſitation, gave me 
ample inſtructions for the reſt of my 
journey. 

I paſſed on, muſing with myſelf, why 
an appellation relative to fortune ſhould 
be preferred to one founded on merit; 
when I happened to behold a gentieman 
examining a ſun- dial in his garden. 
Friend, ſays I, will you tell me 
© what a clock it is?* He made me no 
fort of anſwer, and ſeemed.as much diſ- 
ſatisfied with my openuels of temper as 
with the confidence I placed in his. The 
refuſal of an anſwer in this caſe was not 
I proceeded on 


old woman, whom I determined to ac- 
colt by the 4 of * Dame; and 
withal wiſhed her a_good-night. 
But, alas ! ſhe ſeemed ſo little pleaſed 
with the manner of my addreſs, that ſhe 
returned me no manner of thanks for 
my kind wiſhes as to her repoſe, It is 
not clear whęther my phraſe was faulty, 


her age: but it is very probable ſhe might 


. conclude it an impropriety in reſpett of 


both. | | 

I had by this time found the_incon- 
ve nience of an utter ignorance in rural 
diſtinctions. The future part of my 
journey afforded me yet farther means 
danger al n g. Bale, by call 

an ot three quicklands, dy calhng A 
girl 8 3 inſtead of Madam z 
and was within. a foot of ruſhing down a 


precipice, by calling another Forſooth, 


I 


ſed to the 


25 
who might eaſily have told me how to 


avoid it. F 

- In ſhort, I found myſelf well or ill 
uſe1, as I happened, or not, to fuit my 
{alutations to people's ideas of their own 
rank. Towards the laſt part of my 
ſtage, I was o paſs a brook, ſo much 
ſwelled by land floods, that. the proper 
way through it was undiſtinguiſhaule. 
A well-dreſſed gentleman was paſſing a 
bridge on my left-hand. It was here 
of much importance for me to ſucceed in 
my enquiry. I was therefore medi at- 
iog within myſelf which might be the 
moſt endearing of all appellations; and 
at laſt beſought him to give. me ſome 


inſtructions, under the name of · Honeſt 


© Friend.* He was not ſeemingly ſo 
much pleaſed as I aſſured myſelf he 
would be, and trudged onward without 
reply. After this, I had not gone many 
ſteps, (out of the path, for ſoit proved) 
beiore I found myſelf and horſe plunged 
headlong in the hrook; and my * 
-— wa riend in a laughter at our down- 
I made a ſhift, however, to recover 
both myſelf and horſe; and, after a few. 
more difficulties, arrived at the end of 
my journey. I have ſince made ſtrict 
enquiry into the due application of ſuch 
interior titles, and may, perhaps, com- 
municate them to you on ſome future. 
occaſion. In the mean time, you may, 
if you pleaſe, conſider the vaſt import- 
ance of ſuperior titles, when there is no 
one ſo inconſiderable but there is alſo a 
_ that it can influence, 
hen you refle&t upon this ſubject 
ou will, perhaps, be lets ſevere on your 


| Liend ——, Who, you tell me, is nyw 
in regard to her dignity, or in reſpect of trafficking for this ſpecies of dignity. 


Learn to be wiſe, then, from others 
harm ; and do not forget to obſerve de- 
corum, on every occaſion that you may 
have to addreſs him for the future. Pre- 
tend no more at the cloſe of your epiſtle 
to be his faithful ſervant, much leſs his 
affectionate one. Tender your ſervices 
with great leſpect, if you do not chuſe 
to do it with profound veneration. He 


wil; certainly have no more to do with 


fincerity and truth. Remember 


Male f palpere, cel. 
D ⸗ssax 
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ESSAY XVIII. 


ON MODESTY AND IMPUDENCE, 


HEN a man of genius does not 
print, he ditcovers himſelf by 
nothing more than by his abilities in 
diſpute. However, let him ſhew ſolidity 


in his opinions, together with eaſe, ele- 


gance, and vivacity, in his expreſſions; 


yer, if an impudent face be found to 
baffle him, he ſhall be judged inferior 
in other reſpects. I mean, he will grow 
cheap in mixed company: for as to ſe- 
lect judges, they will form their opinions 
by another ſcale; with theſe, a ſingle 

inge, penned with propriety, will more 
ef unily prove his wit than an hun- 
dred defects in his coi. verſation will de- 
monſtrate the reverſe. 

It is true, there is nothing diſplays a 


genius, I mean a quickneſs of genius, 


more than a diſpute; as two diamonds, 
encountering, contribute to each other's 
luſtre. But perhaps the odds is much 
againſt the man of taſte in this parti- 
cular. | | 


+ Baſhfulneſs is more frequently con- 


nected with good ſenſe, than we find 
affurance : and impudence, on the other 
hand, is often the mere effect of down- 
right ſtupidity. On this account, the 
man of genius has as much the advan- 
tage of nis , as a race-horſe, 
carrying a ſmall weight, has over his 
rival that bears a larger: modeſty, like 
the weight to which I allude, not ſuffer- 
ing it's owner to exert his real ſtrength ; 
win frontery is allowed to do, with- 
out lett or impediment. | | 

It may be urged, and juftiy enough, 
that it is common to be partial to the 
modeſt man; and that difidence makes 


good amends for any reſtraint it lays us 


under, by the prejudice it gives every 
bearer in our favcur. ' But, indeed, this 
can only happen where it meets with the 
moſt ingenuous judges, Otherwiſe, a 
lavgh will carry the day, with which the 


ignorant fide is generally belt accom- 


niodated, ö 

In order to put theſe antagoniſts upon 
a ſymewhat more equal footing, I have 
invented the foliowing inſtiument; for 
the ſole ſtructure and lale of which, I am 
not without hopes of procuring a patent. 
What I mean, is an artificial laughter. 
There are few ſo little converiant in toy >, 


but muſt have ſeen inftruments mecha. 
nically framed to counterfeit the voices 
of different birds. The quail-pipe is 
brought to ſuch perfection as even to de- 
lade the very ſpecics. The cuckow has 
been mimicked with no leſs accuracy. 

ould it not then be an ealy matter to 
_— the laugh of this empty tribe, 
which has in itſelf ſomething artificial; 


and is not ore affected than it is parti- 


cular? For the convenience of the perſon 
that bears it, it's dimenſions ſhould be 
fo contrived as that it might be played 
on in his pocket. Does it not ſeem feaſie 
ble, that a laughter of this kipd may be 
brought to ay{wer every purpoſe of that 
noiſe which it reſembles? If there be oc. 
cahon for an expletive, iet the owner c=, 
it in his fobb; as his antagoniſt wentd 


find his account in 2 loud oath or an 


empty pun. If there be n«ed of a good 
ſounding cadence at the clote of a com- 


mon period, it may not be amiſs to har- 


monixe a ſentence by what may be cail- 
ed a finiſhing ſtroke. This inſtrument 
is fo contrived as to produce all the va- 
riety of an hnman laugh; and this varia- 
tion is to be regulated, not by the nature 
of your ſubject, nor the wit or humour 


of a repartee, but by the difpoſition of 


the company, and the proper minute for 
ſuch an interlude. But to become a ma- 
ſter of the ſaid machine, let, the candi- 
date for applauſe frequent the company 
of vociferous diſputants; among whom 
he may ſoon learn how to perform a 
converſation. | 
One or two of theſe inftruments I have 
already finiſh:d, though not indeed to 
the periection at which 1 expect they 
may ſoon arrive. A. gentleman 'viſired 
me t other day, who has the juſteſt claim 
that can be te the uſe of them; having 
nothing in his character that can obſcure 
the greateit merit, but the greateſt mo- 
deſty. I communicated my invention, 


dęſiring him to make trial of it on the 
firit oceaſion. He did fog and when 1 


law him next, gave me leave to publiſh 
the ſollou ing account of it's efficacy in 
my next adivertiſement. The firlt time 


I employed it, faid my friend, was 


in a ſert of controverſy with a beau; 
* who had contrived means, by the uie 
© of 
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of his ſnuff- box, to ſupply both want 
of language and of thought. In this 
manner he prolonged his argument; 
and really to the company, which con- 


by it's aſſiſtance. I bethought myſelf 
immediately of your inſtrument, and 
had recourſ to it. I obſerved in what 
part of his diſcourſe he moſt employed 
his fingers, and had ſuddenly rechurſe 
to mine, with cqual emphais and tg- 
nificancy. The art was not diſcovered, 
ere I had routed my antagoniſt; hav- 
ing ſeated myſelf in a dark corner, 
where my operations were not dil- 
cernible. I obſerved, tat as he found 
| himfeit more cloſely preſſed, he grew 
more an more aſſiduous in his appli- 
cation te his ſauF-hcx, much as an 
otter clutcly puriued is forced to throw 
up bubbles that ihew his diftreſs. I 
therefore diſcovered gradually leis and 
lets occaſion for tpeaking; and for 
thinking, none at all. I played only a 
flouriſh in anſwer to the argument at 
his finger's ends; and, after a while, 
found him as mortal in this part as in 
any other. When his cauſe was juſt 
expiring, after a very long purſuit, 
and many fruitleſs turnings and eva- 
tons in the courſe of it, I ſounded my 
< inftrument, with as much alacritv as 
© a huntſman dots his horn on the death 
© of an hare. 
© The next whom I engaged was a more 
formidable diſputant; and I own, with 
a ſenſe of gratitude, that your inſtru- 
ment alone could render me a match 
* for him. His ſtrength of argument 
© was his ſtrengih of lungs; and ne was, 
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lifted of ladies, diſcovered more {aga- - 
city without thinking, than I could do 


upon a par with him, I think I may 
ſay, without vanity, that, in point of 
reaſon, I had the upper hand. I ſhall 
only add, that as it was habitual for 
him to anſwer arguments by vocifera- 
tion, fo it became needleſs for me to 
give him any anſwer of a better 
© kind.” | 

Thus far my friend. I do not queſ- 
tion but there will appear artiſts, that 
ſhall undertake to inſtruct the diffident, 
the ſubmiſſive, and the baſhful, how to 
perforin the whole gamut of oratorical 
and rifible muſic: and as there is a kind 
of humourous laughter, which draws all 
others into it's own vortex, I need not 
here uſſert that I would have this branch 
very much incuicated, 

Neither is this inſtrument of import- 
ance in diſpute alone, or controverſy z 
but wherever one man's faculties are 
more prone to laughter than another's. 
Trifles will burſt one man's ſides, which 
will nat diſturb the features of another; 
and a laugh one cannot join, is almoſt as 
ukſome as a lamentation. Tis like a 
peal rung after a wedding; where a whole 
puriſſi ſhall be ſtunned with noiſe, be- 
cauſe they want that occaſion to rejoice, 
which the perſons at leatt imagine to be 
their lot that occaſioned it. The ſounds 
are pleaſing to their ears, who find them 
conformable to their own ideas; but 
thoſe who are not in temper, or uncon- 
cerned, find them a ſtupefying repeti- 
ton. 

When, therefore, my mind 1s not in 
tune with another's, what ſtrikes his, 
will not vibrate on mine. All I then 
have to do, is to counterfeit a laugh; 
which is an operation as artificial, as the 
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© unqueſtion2bly, an able antagoniſt. machine I have been deſcribing. 
© However, if your machine put me | 
ESSAY XIX. 


THE HISTORY OF 


NH E ad ions cf our lives, even thoſe 

we call moſt important, ſeem as 
much ſubje& to rifles as our very lives 
themſelves. We frame very notable 
projets in imagination, and promiſe to 
ourtelves an equal term. of life. Tis, 
however, ein the power of the minuteſt 
accident, to ſhorten the one, and diſcon- 
ct the other. Tis with mankind as 
with certain fire-engines, whoſe mgtion 


may be ſtopped in the midſt of it's ra- 


DON PEDRO „„ 


pidity, by the interpoſition of ſtraw in a 
particular part of them, | 
The ſollowing tranſlation from the 
original Spaniſh will ſufficiently illu!- 
trate the foregoing aſſertion. Don Pedro 
v as one of the principal grancees 
of his age and. country. He had a ge- 
nius equal to his birth, and a diſpoſition 
remarkably contemplative. *Twas bis 
cuſtom, on this account, to retire from 
the world at ſtated periods, and to in - 

Da dulge 
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dulge himſelf in all the mazes of a fine 
imagination. It happened, as he one day 
fat in his ſtudy, that he fixed his eye en 
4 neighbouring fpider. © The moſt tri- 


vial object (if any natural object can be 


termed ſo) ſerved him frequently for the 
foundation of ſome moral and ſublime 
reflection. He ſurveyed the creature at · 
tentively, and indulged the bias of his 
thought, till he was loſt in the excur- 
ſions of a profound reverie. The curious 
workmanſhip of this unregarded animal 
brought at once into his mind the whole 
art of fortification. He obſerved the de · 
ficiency of human fk;il, and that no cun- 
ning could have contrived her fo proper 
an habitation. He found hit no vio- 
lence could affe& the extremities of her 


nes, but what wat immediately per- 
<eptible, and hable to alarm her at the 


center. He obſerved the re:d by which 


me (allied forth, ſerved to convey intel- 


ligence from without, at the ſame time 
that it added ftrength and ſta ility to the 
work within. He was at once Hrpriſed 
and pleaſ d with an object which, al- 
though c'minon, he happened not to 
have beheld in the fame light, or with 


_ the fame attention. From this intant he 
dent his thoughts upon tre 14vancement 
ef milry fortification: and he often 


would declare it was this trivial incident 
that gave bim a reliſh for that ſtudy, 
which he afterwards purſued with fuch 
application and ſucceſs, 

H: ſpent, in ſtort, ſo much time upon 
the attainment of this ſcience, that he 
grew as capable of execuring any part 
of it, as ſpeculation atoac could render 
him. Nothing wanted now, but prac- 
nice, to complete the tame of his abilities. 
That, in ſhort, was his rext purſuit, 
He became defirous of experiencmsg, 
what had been fo ſucteistal in ihe 
gination, and to make thoſr mural ſal- 
lies, which had bern attended there with 
victory. To this erd he had tie to do, 
but excite the ainbeien of his young 
monarciz to enforce, by teſtimony of 
his friends, his qualiſicatins tor the poſt 
he ſought; and, on the firit delivery of 
his perition, fo obtain preterment from 
the king. 125 

Tais happened to be a time of the 
profoundett wranquiHiry : little agreeable 


to a perfon eager of glory, furniſhed 
with ikili, and conſcious of abilities. 
Such was tis ingenious nobleman. He 


well knew the ambition of princes, and 


of his monarch in particular. But he 


about the matter. 
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was not acquainted with his own, Thot 
1mpenous and ſubtle paſſion is often moit 
predominant when *tis leaſt perceived. 
When it once prevails in any great de- 
gree, we find our reaſon grow ſub(cr. 
vient, and, inftead of checking or c:n. 
tradicting, it ſtoops to flatter and to au- 
thorize it. Inſtead of undeceiving, the 
confirms us in our error; and even levels 
the mounds, and ſmooths the ohſtruc- 
tions, which it is her natural province 10 
mterpoſe. This wns- the caſe of Don 
Pedro. The delicacy of his tafte en- 


creaſed his ſenſibility; and his ſenſibili: v 


made him more a ſlave. The mind of 
man, like the finer parts of matter, the 
more delicate it is, naturally adinits the 
more deep and the more viſible impret- 
ſions. The pureſt ſpirits are the ſooneſt 
apt to take flame. Let us therefore be 


the more candid to him, on account of 


the vivacity of his paſſions, ſeduced, as 


indeed he was, into very unwarrantable 


ſchemes. 

He had, in brief, conceived a project, 
to give his maſter an univer:al monarch: , 
He had caiculated every article with the 
ntmolſt labour and preciſion, and intend- 
ed, within a fe days, to preſent his pro- 
ject to the king. | 
Spain was then in a ſtate of affluence; 
had a large army on foot ; together with 
means and opportunities of raifing an 
immenie one. *T were impoſſible to an- 
fwer tor the poſſible events that might 
deitroy their hopes of ſuch an enterprize. 
Diſmculty often attends the execution of 
things the moſt feaſible and well con- 
trive:} in theory. But whoever was :c- 
quainted with the author of this project, 
knew the poſture of affairs in Europe at 
that time, the ambition of the prince, 
and the many circumſtances that con- 
ſpired to favour it, might have thought 
the project would have been agreed to, 
put in practice, and, without lome par- 
ticular interpoſition of forcune, been at- 
tended with ſueceſs - But Fortune dia 
not put herſelf to any particular trouble 


Don Pedro, big with vaſt defigns, was 


one day walking ia his fields. He was 


promiſed next morning an audience of 
the king. He was preparing himſelf for 
a converſation, which might prove of is 
much conſequence to all mankind; when 
walking thoughtfully along, and regard - 
leis-of his path, his foot happened to 
ſtumble and to overturn an ant's-neſt. 
He caft his eyes upon the ground, to 2 
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the occaſion of his miſtake, where he 
ſpyed the little animals in the maſt mi- 
ſerable confaſion. Ile had the delicacy 
of ſentiment to be really ſorry far what 
he had donr; and, putting Landei in 
their condition, began to reflect upon the 
conſequence, It might be an age, to 
them, cre they could recover their tran- 
quitity. He viewed them with a fort 
at tinile, to find the anxiety they undler- 
went for luch porifkable halutations. 
Let he — *. that his contempt was 
oniy the <Sett of his own ſupetion ty; 
and that there might be ſome creuted 


beings, to whom his can {pccies mult 


appear as tr fling. His remark did not 
ceale here. He conſdeored his fut ure en- 
ter har, with an eve in iuch à race of 
beings. He found it mut peer to 
them in a light as dif-drantng. cus, as 
the anbiton aud var! gioiy of ah ant 
would, to h:m{clf, * How ndicutons,” 
he ſaid, * mult his republic appear to 
© me, could ] diicern n's actes, as it 
* has probably wany, that are 440. 
5 gous to thoſe uf human nature! Sup- 


© pote them at continual variance about 


© the property vi 2 grain 0; tand. Sup- 
pale one, that had acquired a tew 
* {inds more to his portiur—4s 210 one 


© orain of wheat, and one mall particle 


© of barley flow —inouid think himſelf 
qualified to tvrannize over his equals, 
* and to lord Kt, uncontroultd. Conſi- 
dei him, on this account, not coltiuted 


to make ule of tlic numerous legs waa 
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© which nature has ſupplied him, borne 
© aloit by a couple of flaves within the 
t hollew of an huik of wheat, five or fix 
© others, at the ſame time, attending ſo- 
© lemnly upon the proceſſion. Suppoſe, 
* laſtly, that among this people, the 
prime miniſter ſhould perſuade the reſt 
to levy war upon a neighbouring co- 
lony; and this in order to be ſtiled the 
ſovereign of two hillocks, inſtead of 
one; while perhaps their preſent con- 
dition leaves them nothing to with 
beades ſuper fluities. At the fame 
nme, it is in the power of the moſt in- 
* coniderable among mankind, nay, of 
© any ſpecies of animals ſuperior to 
© their own, to deſtroy at once the mi- 
© niſter and people all together: this is 
© donhtleſs very ridiculous; yet this is 
doubtieſs my own caſe, in reſpect to 
man ſubordinate beings, and very 
ce tainiy of the Supreme one. Fares 
© we!, then, ye air- built citadeis! Fre- 
© wel, viſions of unlſviid glory! Don 
© Pedro will ſeek no honour of ſo equi» 
© vocal an acceptation, as to degrade his 
© charaGer to a ſuperior ſpecies, in pro- 
© portion as it exalts him before his 
on.“ 5 

Sce here a juſt concluſion! In ſhort, 
he round it fo fairly drawn, as unracdie 
ately to drop his project, leave the army, 
and retire: of which whimſical relation 
it may be well enough obſerved, That a 
{pider had enflaved the world, had not 
an ant obftruQed his deſign. 
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ESSAY XX. 


UPON 


ENVY. 


To A FRIEND, . Ge 


FJ HENCE is it, my friend, that 
I teel it impoſſible to envy you, 
although, hereafter, your qualifications 
may make whole millions do ſo? For, 
believe me, when I aim, that 1 deem 
it much more ſuperfluous, to with you 
honours to — 7 your ambition, than 
to win you ambition enough to make 
your hon: urs ſatis factory. 

It ſeems an hard caſe, that envy ſhould 
be the conſequence of merit, at the tame 
time that {corn ſo naturally attends the 
want of it. *'TI'1y however in jome ma- 
ture, perhaps, an unavoidable (and per- 
haps in ſome ſenſe an ulttul) pathon, 
in all the moſt heroic natures; where, re- 
fined thaungh certa in- rast, n takes 


the name of emulation. ITis a pain 
ariling in our breaſts, on contemplation 
of the ſuperior advantages of another: 
and it's tendency 1s truly good, under 
ſome certain regulations. as 

Ail honour very evidently depends 
upon compariſon ; and conſequently, the 
more numerous are our ſuperiors, the 
ſmaller portion of it falls to our ſhare. 
Conficred relatively, we are dwarfs, or 
grants; thengh, conſidered abſolutely, 
wie 27C neither. However, the love of 
this relative grandeur is made a part of 
our nstures; and the uſe of emulation 
is to excite our diligence in purſuit of 
power, {or the ſake of beneficence. The 
3: tance: of it's perverſion are obvious to 


every 
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every one's obſervation. A vicious 
mind, inficad of it's own emolument, 
ſtudies the debaſement of his ſuperior. 
A perſon, to pleaſe one of this caſt, 
mult needs diveſt himſelf of all uſeful 
qualities; and in order to be beloved, 
diſcover nothing that is truly amiable. 
One may very ſ+fely fix our eſteem on 
thoſe whom we hear tome people depre- 
ciate. Merit is to them as uniformly 
odiovs, as the ſun itic.f ro the birds of 
darkneſs. An author, to judge of his 
own merit, may fix his «ye upon this 
tribe of men; and ſuffer his ſatisfaction 
to ariſe in due proportion to their ditcon- 
rent. Their diſapprobation will ſuffici- 
ently influence every generous boſom in 
his favour; and I would as implicitly 
give my applauſe to one whom they pull 
to pieces, as the inhabitants of Pegu 
worſhip thoſe that have been devoured 
by apes. 

* is another perverſion of this paſſion, 
though of a leſs enormous nature, when 
it merely ſtimulates us to rival others in 
points of no intrinſic worth. To equal 
others in the uſeleſs parts of learning; 
to purſve riches for the take of an equi- 


Page as brilliant; to cover an equal 


knowledge of a table; to vie in jockev- 


ſhip, or cunning at a bett. 'Theie, and 
many other rivalſhips, anſwer not the 
genuine purpoſes of emulation. 

I believe the paſſion is oftentimes de- 
rived from a too partial view of our own 
and others exctilencies. We behold a 
man poli: ſſed of ſome particular advan- 
tage, and we immediately reflect upon 
it's deficiency in ouriclves. We wait 
not to examine what others we have to 
balance it., We envy another man's 
bodily accompliſhments; when our men- 
tal ones might preponderate, would we 
put them into the ſcale. Should we atk 
our own boſums whether we would 
change ſituations altogether, I fancy 
ſelf-· jove would, generally, make us pre- 
fer our own condition. But if our ſen- 
timents remain the ſame after fuch an 
examination, all we can juſtly endea- 
vour is our own real advancement. To 
meditate his detriment either in fortune, 
power, or reputation, at the fame time 
that it is infamous, has often a tendency 
to depreſs ourſelves. But let us confine 
our emulation to points of veal worth; 
to riches, power, or knowiedge, only 
that we may rival others in bencticence. 


ESSAY XXI. 


A VISION, 


TFNGENIOUS was the device of 


1 ihole celebrated worthies, who, for 
the more effectual promulgation of their 
well. grounded maxims, firſt pretended 
to divine infpiration. Peace be to their 
man*s! May the turf lie lightly on their 
breaft, and the rercure over their grave 


de as perpetual! as their memories! Well 


knew they, queſtionleſs, that a proceed- 
ing of this nature mutt afford an excuſe 
to their modeſty, as well as add a weight 
to their inſtrudions. For, from the 
h-cinnng of time, if we may believe the 
Dittaries of the beſt repute, man has ever 


found a delight in giving credit to ſur- 


vrzing lies. There was indeed neceſ- 
lary a degree of cre: Hit, previous to this 
delight; and there was as net tſſary a de- 
licht, in order to enforce any degree of 
.cr-Gir, But ſo it was, that the pleaſure 
roſe, in x proportion to the wonder; and 
3f the love of wonder was but gratined, 
bo mutter whether the, tale was founded 
upon a wich oran Egeria; on a rat, a 


pigeon, the pummel of a ſword, a bloat- 
ed ſibyl, or a three foot ttoul. 

Ot all writers that bear any reſem- 
blance to theſe originals, thoſe who ap- 
proach the neareſt, are ſuch as deſciive 
their extraordinary dreams and viſions. 
Of oftentation we may not, peradven- 
ture, accule them, who claim to them- 
ſelves no other than the merit of ſpeRa- 
tors. Of want of gbilitics we mutt not 
cenſure them; when we are given to 
know that their imagination had ne 
more part in the affair, than a whited 
wall has in thoſe various figures which 
ſome crafty artilt repreſents thereon. 

The firſt meditation of a folitary, is 


the hechaviour of men in active life. 


Hapleſs ipecies, 1 cry'd, “ how very 
« grotsly art thou mittaken!. How very 
© ſupine, while youth permits thee to 
© gain the prize of virtue by reſtraint! 


_ * How very reſolute, when thine age 


© leaves nothing to reſtrain thee! Thou 


giveſt a looſe to thine l 
fi 
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till -they loſe their very being; and, 
like a lamp overwhelmed with oil, are 
extinguithed by indulgence. What 


is no longer room tor ſelf-denint}; or, 
when the enemy expires by ſickneſs, 
to demand the honour of a triumph! 
Muling upon this ſubzect, I fell into 
a profound ſlumber; and the vition 
with which it furwithed me, ſhall ſup- 
ply materials for this eflay. 

I was, methought, tranſſ into 
a a winding valley, on each fide of whole 
area, fo far as my eye could ſte, were 
held up (in the manner of a picture) all 
the ple-fing objetts either of art or na- 
wre.  Hiils rote one beyond another, 
c:owned with trees, or adorned with 
ecfices; broken rocks contraſted with 
| ws, and foaming rivets poured head- 
jong over them; gilded {pres enſwened 
even the lunſhine; and loncſlome ruins, 
by the fide of woods, gave 2 ſolemnity 
to the ſhade. It would be endieſs, or 
rather impolſihle, to give an idea of 
the vaſt variety. Ir ſeemed as though 
people, ot whatever inchinations, might 
here meet with their favourite object. 

While I itood amazed, and even con- 
founded, at fo aſtoniſhing a landſkip; 
an old man approached towards me, 
ard offered his aſſiſtance in alieviating 
my turprize. You obſerve, ſays he, 
ia the middle path, a tram of fprightly 
t-male pilgrims*, conducted by a ma- 
tronÞ of a graver caſt. She is habited, 
as you may obſerve, in a robe far 
more plain and fimple than that of 
any amidft her followers. It is her 
province to reſtrain her pupils, that 
the objects glittermg on each fide may 
not ſeduce them to make excurſions, 
from which they fcarce ever find their 
right way again. You may not, per- 
hays, ſuſpect the gulphs and preci- 
pices that lie intermixed amidſt a ſce- 
nery ſo delightful to the eye. You 
lee, indeed, at a confiderable diſtance, 
the gilt dome of a templeraiſed on co- 
lumns of the whiteſt marble. I muſt 
inform you, that within this temple 
reſides a lady}, weaving wreaths of 
immortal amaranth for that worthy 
matron, it the exert her authority; 
and, as their obedience is more or leſs 
entire, the has alſo garlands of infe- 
* 1ior luſtre to recompenſe the ladies in 
6 her tram. 


The Paſions, 
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tolly to dream of virtue, when there 


+ Reaſon, 


3 


© Your own ſagacity, added he, 

© will ſupply the place of farther in- 
© ſtructions;' and then vaniſhed in an 
inſtant. 

The ſpace before me, as it appeared, 
was crofſ-d by four ſucceſſive rivers. 
Over theſe were thrown as many bridges, 
and beyond each of theſe ftreams the 
ground ſeemed to vary it's degree of luſ- 
tre, as much as if it had lain under a 
difterent climate. On the fide of each 
of theſe rivers appeared, as I thought, a 
receptacle for travellers; fo that the jour- 
ney ſeem ed to be portioned into four diſ- 
tin ſtages. It is poſſible that theſe 
were meant to repreſent the periods of a 
man's life, which may be diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of infancy, youth, man- 
hood, and old age. | 

During the firit ſtage, our travellers 
proceeded wirhout much diſturbance. 
Their excurſions were of no greater ex- 
tent than to crop a primroſe, or a daiſy, 
that grew on the way · ſide: and in theſe 
their governeſs indulged them. She 
gave them but few checks, and they af- 
torded her but little occaſion. But when 
they arrived at the ſecond period, the 
caſe then was greatly altered. The 
young ladies grey viſibly enamoured of 
the beauties on each fide; and the gover- 
neſs began to feel a conſciouſneſs of her 
duty to reſtrain them. They petitioned 
clamorouſly to make ore ſhort excurſion, 
and met with a decent refaiai. One of 
them, that viſibly ſhewed herſelf the 
greateſt vixen and romp < amongſt them, 
had a thonſand arts and ſtratagems to 
circumyent her well-meaning governeſs. 
I muſt here mention, what I remarked 


_ afterwards, that ſome of the pupils felt 


greater attractions in one ſtage; and 
ſome in another. And the ſcene before 
then being well variegated with moſſy 
banks and purling ſtreams, friſking 
lambs and piping ſhepherds; inſpired a 
longing that was inexpreſſible, to one 
that ſeemed of an amorous complexion. 
She requeſted to make a ſhort digreſſion; 
pointed to the band of ſhepherds danc- 
ing; and, as I obſerved, preſented 2 
glaſs, through which the matron might 
diſtinctly view them. The governeſs 
applied the glaſs, and it was wonderful 
to trace the change it effected. She, 
who before had with much conſtancy 
oppoſed the prayers of her petitioner, 
now began to lean towards her demands; 
1 Virtue. Love. 

and, 
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and, as if ſhe herſelf were not quite in - 
different to the ſcene of pleaſure 12: had 
beheld, grew remiſs in her diſcipline; 
ſoftened the language of diſſent; and 
with a gentle reprimand, ſuffered her 
pupil to elope. After this, however, 
ſhe winked her eyes; that ſhe might not 
at leaſt bear teſtimony to the ſtep ine did 
not approve. When the lady had gra- 
_ tified her curioſity, ſhe returned fo. the 

nt; but with an appetite more in- 
flamed, and more impatient to repeat 
her frolic. The governeſs appeared un- 
eaſy, and to repent of her own compl:- 
ance; and reaſon good ſhe had, conſi- 
dering the cenfidence it gave her pupil, 
and the weight it took from her ow! au- 


They were not paſſed far from the 
ſecond ſtage of their journey, ere they all 
determined to rebel, and ſubmit to the 

tyranny of their leader no longer. 
Another now took the lead; and feiz- 
ing an embroidered handkerchict, com- 
pletely hoodwinked the directreſs. All 
now was tumult, anarchy, diſagree- 
ment, and confulon. They led their 
guide along, blind-fold, not without 
opoſals of downright murder. They 
| ; loſt ſight of the regular path, and 
ſtrode along with amazing rapidity. I 
ſhould, however, except ſome few, 
who, being of a complexion naturally 
languid, and thus deprived of their 
protectreſs, had neither con tancy to keep 
the road, nor ſpirit enn to ſtray far 
from it. Theſe found the utmoſt of 
their inclinations gratified, in treaſuring 
up ſhells from the banks of the river, 
| ſcooping foſſils from the rocks, or pre- 
ſerving plants that grew in the valley. 
A moth or butterfly afforded them a 
chace, and a grub or beetle was a ſuit- 
able companion. But to return to the 
vagabonds. 

The lady that performed the feat of 
blinding her governeſs, for a time, bore 
tie chief rule; and held the reſt in a ſtate 
of ſervitude . She ſeemed to be indeed 
formed for that power and grandeur, 
which was her delight; being of a fature 
remarkably tall, with an air of dignity 
in her countenance. Not but others 
would ſometimes inſiſt upon ſome ter- 
porary gratificaiion. As they ſhaved 


„ . *. 
their way to a great city, one I would 


The Virtuoſo paſſion. 


Avarice. 9 Ebriety. 


+ Amoition. 
++ Pride and Vanity. 
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oll and loiter on a bed of roſes; another 
would join the dance of thepherds, and 
tomet:mes retire with & one into the 
coveit. Al tiird would not move 2 
ſtep tarther, tilt the had gat'cred ſome 
ore nut was waſhed from the mountains. 
We they entered the city, their da- 
pation was vet more ob rvable. One“ 
into cnted herfcit with cordi2ls; ano- 
ther I went in queſt of lace and equi- 
page. Tue It ady, however, at this 
time the mott ent erprizing, and who (as 
J mentioned betote) had given ſuch a 
turn ts their af, diſcovered a trans 
tondncis herſelt for lawn and erminc, 


embroidered ſtars, and golden collars, 


However difficult it ſeemed to reach 
them, or how little neceſſary fo- ver they 
ſcemed to happineſs, theſe alone engaged 
her attention; and to theſe alone ter 
hopes aſpired. Nay, ſhe went ſo far as, 
in failure cf theie, to reſolve on miſcry 
and wilful wretechedneſs. | 
She at length ſucceeded, at leaſt ſo fa: 
as to find how little they enhanced her 
happineſs ; and her former compeers, 
having ruined their conſtitutions, were 
once again deſirous to have their queen 
reign over them. In ſtort, their loy- 
alty regained the aſcendant; inſomuch 
that with one conſent they removed the 
bandage from her eves, and vowed to 
obey her future directions. 

She promiſed to procure them all the 
happineſs that was conſiſtent with ther 
= ſtate; and adviſed them all to 

ollow her towards the path they had 
fortaken. | 
Our travellers, in a little time after 


this, paſſed over the bridge that iniro- 


duced them to their cloſing ſtage. The 
ſubjects, very orderly, repentant, and 
demiflive; the governeſs, more rigid and 
umperious than ever. The former w1i- 
thered, decrepid, larguiſhing ; the lat- 
ter, in greater vigour, and more hea - 
tiful than before. Time appeared to 
produce in her a very oppoſite effect to 
that it wrought in her companions, Sue 
feemed, indeed, no more that caty duc - 
tile creature, inſulted and borne away 
by the whims of her companions. She 
appeared more judicious in the com- 
mands ſhe gave, and more rigorous in 
th: execution. In thort, both her own 
activity, ani the ſupin: Jethargy ot thut® 
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whom ſhe conducted, united to make 
way for her unlimited authority. Now, 
indeed, a more limited rule might have. 
ſecured obedience, and maintained a re- 
gularity. The ladies were but little 
ſtruck with the glare of objects on each 
fide the way, Gne alone I muſt except, 
whom I beheld look wiſhfully, with a 
retorted eye, towards the golden ore 
waſhed down by the torrents. The go- 
verne(s repreſented, inthe ſtrongeſt terms, 
that theſe materials could not be import- 
ed into the realms were about to 
enter. That, were this even the raſe, 
they could be there of no importance. 
However, ſhe had not extirpated the 
bias of this craving dame, when they 
appreached the to which I for- 
8 lofty hill 

The tem u a le ill, 
half — with , never - fading 
verdure. 
lumns (which were of the Doric order, 
the baies gilt, as alſo the capitals) a blaze 
of glory iſſued, of ſuch ſuperior luſtre, 
that none beſide the governeſs was able 
to approach it. She, indeed, with a de- 
zeKed countenance, drew near unto the 
goddeſs ; who gently waved her hand 
in the way of ſalutation. 

The matron ſeemed leſs dazzied, than 
delighted, with her exceſſive beauty. She 
accoſted her with reverence, and with 
much diffidence began to mention their 

enſion to her favour. She muſt own, 


« ſhe had been too remiſs in the begin- 
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ning of her government ; ſhe hoped 
it would be attributed to inexperience 
in the ſubtle wiles of her fellow-tra- 
vellers. She flattered herſelf, that her 
ſeverity towards the concluſion of her 
Journey might in ſome ſort make atone- 
ment for her miſbchaviour in the be- 
ginning. Laſſly, that ſhe ſometimes 

ound it * to hear the dictates 
of the goddeſs amid the clamours of 
her pupils, and the din of their per- 
— 

Tothis goddeſs made reply 

© You have heard, faid de © no 
doubt, that the favours I beſtow, are 
by no means conſiſtent with a ſtate of 
inaQtivity. The only time when you 
were allowed an opportunity to de- 
ſerve them, was the time when your 
pupils were the moſt refraftory and 
perverſe. The honours you expect in 
my court are proportioned to the difh- 
culty of a goud undertaking. May 
you, hercafter, partake them, in re- 
ward of your more vigorous conduct: 
for the preſent, you are little entitled 
i, Sor wy | _ me. Asto 
your pupils, I e, have 
paſſed — upon — 

At this inſtant of time the bell rung 
— ſupper, and 8 : I found 

gardener by my fide, | red to 

plant a parcel of — ; 24 I had 
ſlumbered away the hours, in which I 
ſhould have given him ſuitable direc- 
tions. 


ESSAY XXII. 


UNCONNECTED THOUGHTS ON GARDENING. 2 


CA ARDENING may be divided into 
| three ſpecies—kitchen-gardcning 
—parterre-gardening—and landſkip, or 
pictureſque-gardening: which latter is the 
ſubje& intended in the following pages. 
It conſiſts in pleaſing the imagination by 
icenes of grandeur, beauty, or variety. 
Convenience merelymas no ſhare here, any 
farther than as it pleaſes the i 

Perhaps the diviſion of the pleaſures 
of imagination, according as they are 
ſtruck by the great, the various, and the 
beautiful, may 1 accurate 4 — 
my . : why eac thein 
affects us 4 traced in 


ination. 


other authors. See Burke, Hutchin- 
ſon, Gerard, the Theory of agreeable 
Senſations, &c®*. 

There ſeem however to be ſome ob- 
jeas, which affurd a pleaſure not redu- 
cible to either of the foregoing heads. 
A ruin, for inſtance, may be neither 
new to us, nor majeſtic, nor beautiful, 
yet afford that room melancholy which 
proceeds from a reſſection on decayed 
magnificence. For this reaſon, an able 
gardener ſhould avail himſelf of objects, 
perhaps, not very ſtriking; if they ſerve 


to connect ideas, that convey reflections 


of the pleaſing kind. 


* Garden-ſcenes may perhaps be. divided into the ſublime, the beautiful, and the me- 
lancholy or penſive; to which laſt I know not but we may aflign a middle place betwixt the 
former two, as being iu ſome ſort compoſed of both. See Burke's Sublime. 


E Objefte 
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Objects ſhould indeed be leſs calcu- 
lated to ſtrike the immediate eye, than 
the judgment or well-formed imagina- 
tion; as in painting. 

It is no objection to the pleaſure of 
novelty, that it makes an ugly object 
more diſagreeable. It is enough that 
it uces a ſuperiority betwixt things 
Hl, = on 2 It ſeems, on 
ſome occaſions, to go even farther. Are 
there not broken rocks and rugged 
grounds, to which we can hardly attri- 
pute either beauty or grandeur; and 
yet, when introduced near an extent 
of lawn, impart a pleaſure equal to 
more ſhapely ſcenes ? Thus a ſeries of 
Jawn, though ever ſo beautiful, may 
ſatiate and cloy, unleſs the eye paſſes to 


them from wilder ſcenes; and then they 


acquire the graze of novelty. 

Variety appears to me to derive goud 
part of it's effe& from novelty; as the 
eye, paſſing from one form or colour, to 


a form or colour of a different kind, finds 


a degree of novelty in it's preſent object, 
which affords immediate ſatisfaction. 
Variety however, in ſome inſtances, 
may he carried to ſuch exceſs as to loſe 
it's whole effect. I have obſerved ceil- 


ings ſo crammed with ftucco-o:naments, 


that, although of the moit different 
kinds, they have produced an unifor- 
mity. A ſufficient quantity of unde- 
corated ſpace is neceſſary to exhihit ſuch 
decorations to advantage. | 
Ground ſhould firſt be conſidered 
with an eye to it's peculiar character; 
whether it be the grand, the ſavage, the 
ſprightly, the melancholy, the horrid, 
or the beautiful. As one or other of 
theſe characters prevail, one may ſome- 
What ſtrengchen it's effect, by allowing 
every part {ome denomination, and then 
ſupporting it's title by ſuitable appen - 
dages, For inſtance, The lover's walk 
may have aſſignation feats, with proper 
mottoes—urns to faithful Jovers—tro- 
phies, garlands, &c. by means of art. 


What an advantage mult ſome Italian 


ſeats drive from the circumſtance of 
being ſituate on ground mentioned in 
the claſſics? And cven in England, 
wherever a park or yon happens to 
have been the ſcene of any event in hiſ- 
| tory, one would ſurcly avail one's ſelf 
of that circumſtance, to make it more 
intereſting to the imagination. Mottoes 
mould allude to it; columns, &e. re- 
cord it; verſes moralize it; and 
Curioſity receive it's ſhare of pleaſure, 


£ — 
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In defigning a houſe and gardens, it 
is happy when there is an opportunity 
of maintaining a ſubordination of parts; 
the houſe ſo luckily placed as io exhibit 
a view of the whole deſign. I have ſome- 
times thonght that there was room 
for it to reſemble an epic or dramatic 
poem. It is rather to be wiſhed than 
required, that the more ſtriking ſcenes 
may ſucceed thoſe which are leſs ſo. 

Taſte depends much upon temper. 
Some prefer Tibullus td Virgil, and 
Virgil to Homer—Hagley to Persfield, 


and Persfield to the Welſh mountains. 


This occafions the different preferences 
that are given to ſituations. A garden 


| ſtrikes us moſt, where the grand and 


the pleaſing ſucceed, not intermingle 
with, each other. 
I] believe, however, the ſublime has 


generally a deeper effect than the merely 


beautiful. 

T uſe the words Landſkip and Pro- 
ſpect, the former as — of home 
cenes, the latter of diſtant images. 
Proſpects ſnould take in the blue diſtant 
hills; but never ſo remotely, that they 
be not ditlinguiſhabl: from clouds. Vet 


this mere extent is what the vulgar value. 


Landikip ſhould contain variety 
enough to form a picture upon canvas; 
and this is no bad teſt, as I think the 
landſkip- painter is the gardener's beſt 
deſigner. The eye requires a ſort of 
balance here; but not ſo as to encroach 
upon probable nature. A wood, or 
hill, may balance a houſe or obeliſk; for 
exactneſs would he diſpleaſing. We 
form our notions from what we have 


ſeen; and though, could we compre- 


hend the univerſe, we might perhaps 
find it uniformly regular; yet the por- 


tions that we fee of it, habituate our 


fancy to the contrary. 

The eye ſhould always look rather 
down upon water: cuſtomary nature 
makes this requifite. I know ncthing 
more ſenſibly difpleafirg than Mr. T—'s 


flat ground betwixt his terras and his 


water. 

It is not eaſy to account for the fond- 
neſs of former times for ſtraight-lined 
avenues to their houſes; ſtraight-lined 
walks through their woods; and, in 
ſhort, every kind of ſtraight line; where 
the foot is to travel over, what the eve 
has done before. This circumſtance is 
one objection. Another, ſomewhat of 
the ſame kind, is the repetition of the 
ſame object, troe after —— 

0 
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of way together. A third is, that this 
identity is purchaſed by the Joſs of that 
variety, which the natural country ſup- 
plies every where, in a greater or leſs 
degree. To ſtand thil and furvey ſuch 
avenues, may afford ſome ſlender ſatiſ- 
faction, through the change derived 
from perſpective; but to move on con- 
tinualiy and find no change of ſcene in 
the leaſt attendant on our change of 
place. muſt give actual pain to a perſon 
of taſte. For ſuch an one to be con- 
demned to paſs along the famous viſta * 
from Moſcow to Peterſburg, or that 
other from Agra to Lahor in India, 
muſt be as diſagreeable a ſentence, as to 
be condemned to labour at the gallies. 


I conceived ſome idea of the ſenſation 


he mult feel, from walking but a few 
minutes, immured, betwixt Lord D—'s 
high ſhorn yew-hedges; which run ex- 
actly parallel, at the diſtance of about 


ten feet; and are contrived perfectly to 


exclude all kind of objects whatſoever. 
When a building, or other object, has 
been once viewed from it's proper point, 
the foot ſhould never travel to it by the 
lame path which the eye has travelled 
over before. Loſe the objca, and draw 
nigh, obliquely. | 
The ſide- trees in viſtas . ſhould be fo 
circumſtanced as to afford a probability 
that they grew by nature. | 
Ruinated ſtructures appear to derive 
their power of pleaſing from the irre- 


gularity of ſurface, which is VARIETY; 


and the laritude they afford the imagi- 
nation, to conceive an enlargement of 
their dimenſions, or to recolle& any 
events or circumſtances appertaining to 
their priſtine grandeur, ſo far as con- 
cerns grandeur and ſolemnity. The 
breaks in them ſhould be as bold and 
abrupt as poſſible. If mere beauty be 
aimed at, (which however is not their 
chief excellence) rhe waving line, with 
more eaſy tranſitions, will become of 
greater importance. Events relating to 
them may be fimulated hy numberiets 
little artifices; 'but it 1 ever io be re- 
membered, that high hills and fudden 
defcents are moſt ſmitable to caftles; and 
fertile valcs, near wood and water, moſt 
imitative of the uſual fituation for ab- 


beys and religious hovles; large oaks, ' 


in particular, are eſſential to theſe latter; 


Whaoſe branching arms, and reverend height, 
Admit a dim teligious light. 


* In Monteſquicu, on Taſte, - 
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A cottage is a pleaſing object, partly 


on account of the variety it may intro- 


duce; on account of the tranquillity 
that ſeems to reign there; and perhaps 
(I am ſomewhat afraid) on account of 
the pride of human nature: | 


Lengi alterius ſpeFare laberem. 


In a ſcene preſented to the Je, objects 
ſnould never lie ſo much to the right or 


left, as to give it any uneaſineſs in the 
examination. Sometimes, however, it 
may be better to admit valuable objects 
even with this diſa vantage. They 
ſhould elſe never be ſeen beyond a ter- 
tam angle. The eye muſt be eaſy, be- 
fore it can be pleaſed. 

No mere ſlope from one fide to the 
other can be agreeable ground: the eye 
requires a balance, i. e. a degree of 
uniformity; but this may be otherwiſe 
effected, and the rule ſhould be unde:- 
ſtood with ſome limitation. 


— Each alley has it s brother, | 
And half the platform juſt reflects the other. 


Let us examine what may he ſaid in 
favour of that regularity which Mr, 
Pope expoſes. Might he vo! Gemingly 
as weil object to the diſpoſition of an 
human face, becauſe it has an eye or 
cheek that is the very picture of it's 
companion? Or does not Providence, 
who has obſerved this regularity in the 
external ſtructure of our bodies and diſ- 
regarded it within, cem to conſider it 
as a beauty? The arms, the limbs, and 
the ſeveral parts of them correſpond, but 
it is not the ſame caſe wii the thorax. 
and the abdomen. I hclieve one is ge- 
nerally ſul:citous for a kind of balance 
in a landſkip; and, if I am not miſ- 
taken, the painters generally furniſh 
one: a building for inſtance on one fide, 
contraſted by-a group of trees, a large 
oak, or a riſing hill, on the other. 
Whence then does this taſte proceed, 
but from the love we bear to reguiarity 
in perfection? After all, in regard to 
gardens, the ſhape of ground, the diſ- 
poſition of trees, and the figure of wa- 
ter, muſt be ſacred to nature; and no 
forms muſt be allowed that make a diſ- 
coverv of art. : 

All trees have a character analogous 
to that of men: oaks arc in all reſpeds 
the perfect image of the manly cha- 
racter: in former times I ſhould have 


E 3 ſaid, 


9 o 


| 
; 


———— 8 n 
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ſaid, and in preſent times I think I am 


| authoriſed to fav, the Britiſh one. As 


a brave man is not ſuddenly either elated 
by proſperity or depreſſed by adverſity, 
fo the oak diſplays not it's verdure on 
the ſun's furſt approach; nor drops it, 
on his fiſt departure. Add to this it's 
majeſtic appearance, the rough grandeur 
of it's bark, and the wide protection of 
it's branches. ded 

A large; branching, oak, is per- 
haps — moſt venerable of all inanimate 
objects. 

Urns are more ſolemn, if large and 
plain; more beautiful, if leſs and orna- 
mented. Solemnity is perhaps their 


point, and the ſituation of them ſhould 


itill co-operate with it. | | 
By the way, I wonder that lead ſta- 
tues are not more in vogue in our mo- 


dern gardens. Though they may not 


exprets the finer lines of an human 


body, yet they ſeem perfectly well cal- 


culated, on account of their duration, 
to embelliſh landſkips, were they ſome 


degrees inferior to what we generally 
behold. A ſtatue in a room challenges 


examination, and is to be examined cri- 
tically as a ffatve. A ſtatue in a gar- 


den is to be conſidered as one part of a 
ſcene or landſkip; the minuter touches 
are no more eſſential to it, than a good 


landſkip- painter would eſteem them 


were he to repreſent a ſtatue in his 


picture. 

Apparent art, in it's proper province, 
is almoſt as important as apparent na- 
ture. They contraſt agreeably; but 
— provinces ever ſhould be kept di- 
itinct. | 

Some artificial beauties are ſo dex- 


terouſly managed, that one cannot but 


conceive them natural; ſome natural 
ones ſo extremely tortunate, that one is 
ready to ſwear they are artificial. 
Concerning ſcenes, the more uncom- 
mon they appear, the better, provided 
they form a picture, and include no- 
thing that pretends to be of nature's 
production, and is not. The ſhape of 


: ground, the fire of trees, and the fall 


of water, nature's province. Whatever 
thwarts her 1s treaſon. 
On the other hand, buildings and 


the works of art need have no*other re- 

ference to nature than that they afford the 
| &voipzroy with which the human mind is 
_ delighted. 


Art ſhould never be allowed to ſet a 
foot in the province of nature, other - 


wiſe than clandeſtinely and by night. 


Whenever ſhe is allowed to appear here, 


and men begin to compromiſe the dif- 
ference — night, gothicilm, confuſion, 
and abſolute chaos, ate come again. 
To ſee one's urns, obeliſks, and wa- 
terfalls laid open; the nakedneſs of our 
beloved miĩſtreſſes, the Naiads and the 


- Dryads, expoſed by that ruffian Winter 


to univerſal obſervation; is a ſeverity 
ſcarcely to be ſupported by the help ot 
blazing hearths, chearful companions, 
and a bottle of the moſt grateful Bur- 
gundy. | | 

The works of a perſon that builds, 
begin immediately to decay; while thoſe 
of him any plants — irectly — im- 

ve. In this, plauting promiſes a 
— laſting pleaſure than building; 
which, were it to remain in equal per- 
fectijon, would at beſt begin to moulder 
and want repairs in imagination. Now 
trees have a circumſtance that ſuits our 
taſte, and that is annual variety. It is 
inconvenient indeed, if they cauſe our 
love of life to take root and flouriſh with 
them; whereas the very ſameneſs of our 
ſtructures will, without the help of di- 
lapidation, ſerve to wean us from our 
attachment to them. 

It is a cuſtom in ſome countries to 
condemn the characters of thoſe (after 
death) that have neither planted a tree, 
nor hegot a child. 

The taſte of the citizen and of the 
mere t are in all reſpects the ſame. 
The gilds his balls; paints his 
ſtonework and ftatues white; plants his 
trees in lines or circles; cuts his yew- 
trees four-ſquare or conic; or gives 
them what he can of the reſemblance of 
birds, or bears, or men; ſquirts up his 
rivulets in jetteaus; in ſhort, admires 
no part of nature, but her ductility ; 
exhibits every thing that is glaring, that 
implies expence, or that effects a ſur- 
prize becauſe it is unnatural. The 
peaſant is his admirer. 

It is always to be remembered in gar- 


dening, that ſublimity or magnificence, 


and beauty or variety, are yery different 
things. Every ſcene we ſee in nature is 
either tame and infipid, or compounded 
of thoſe. It often happens that the ſame 
ground may receive from art, either 
certain degrees of ſublimity and mag- 
vificence, or certain degrees of variety 
and beauty; or a mixture of each kind. 
In this caie it remains to be conſidered 
in which light they can be rendered moſt 
_ remarkab! 
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remarkable, whether as objects of beauty 
or magnificence. Even the remper of 
the proprietor ſhould not perhaps be 
wholly diſregarded: for certain com- 
plexions of Hul will prefer an orange- 
tree or a myrtle, to an oak or cedar, 
However, this ſhould not induce a gar- 
dener to parcel out a lawn into knots of 
ſhrubbery; or inveſt a mountain with a 
garb of roſes. This would be like dreſſ- 
ing a giant in a ſarſenet gown, or a Sa- 
racen's head in a Bruſſels nightcap. In- 
deed the ſmall circular clumps of firs, 
which I ſee planted upon ſome fine large 
ſwells, put me often in mind of a coro- 
net placed on an elephant or camel's 

back. I ſay, a gardener ſhould not do 
this, any more than a poet ſhould at- 
tempt to write of the king of Pruſſia in 
the ſtyle of Philips. On the other fide, 
what would hecome of Leſbia's ſparrow, 
ſhould it be treated in the ſame language 
with the anger of Achilles? 

Gardeners may be divided into three 
ſorts, the landſkip gardener, the parterre 
gardener, and the kitchen gardener, 
agreeably to our firſt diviſion of gar- 
dens. 

I have uſed the word landſkip-gar- 
deners; becauſe, in purſuance of our pre- 
ſent taſte in gardening, every good 
painter of landſkip to me the 
molt proper deſigner. The misfortune 
of it 1s, that theſe painters are apt to 
regard the execution of their work 
much more than the choice of ſubject. 

The art of diſtancing and approxi- 
mating comes truly within their ſphere: 
the former by the gradual] diminution of 
diſtintneſs, and of ſize; the latter by 
the reverſe. A ftraight-lined avenue 
that is widened in front, and planted 
there with ewe-trees, then firs, then with 
trees more and more fady, till they end 
in the almond-willow, or filver oſier; 
will produce a very remarkable decep- 
tion of the former kind; which decep- 
tion will be encreaſed, if the nearer dark 
trees are proportionable and truly larger 
than thoſe at the end of the avenue that 
are more fady. | | 

To diſtance a building, plant as near 
as you can to it, two or three circles of 
diftcrent-coloured greens. Ever-greens 
are beſt for all ſuch purpoſes. Suppole 
the outer one of holly, and the next of 
laurel, &c. the conſequence will be that 
the imagination immediately allows a 
ſpace betwikt theſe circles, and another 
betwint the houſe and them; and as the 
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37 
imagined ſpace is indeterminate, if your 
building be dim-coloured, it will not ap- 
pear inconſiderable. The imagination 
is a greater magnifier than a microſcopic 
glaſs. And on this head, I have knowa 
ſome inſtances, where, by ſnhewing inter- 
mediate ground, the diſtance has ap- 
peared leſs, than while an hedge or grove 
concealed it. 

Hedges, appearing as ſuch, are uni. 
verſally bad. They diſcover art in na- 
ture's province. | | 

Trees in hedges partake of their arti- 
ficiality, and become a part of them. 
There is no more ſudden and obvious 
improvement, than an hedge removed, 
and the trees remaining; yet not in ſuch 
manner as to mark out the forinor hedge. 

Water ſhould ever appear as an irre- 
gular lake, or winding ſtream. 

Illands give beauty, if the water be 
adequate; but leſſen grandeur through 
variety. 

It was the wiſe remark of ſome ſaga- 
cious obſerver, That familiarity is, for 
the moſt part, productive of contempt. 
Graceleſs offspring of ſo amiable a pa- 
rent! Unfortunate beings that we are, 


whole enjoyments mult be either check- 


ed, or prove deſtruftive of themſelves. 
Our paſſions are permitted to ſip a little 
pleaſure; but are extinguiſhed by indul- 
gence, like a lamp overwhelmed with 
oil. Hence we negleC the beauty with 
which we have been intimate; nor would 
any addition it could receive, prove an 
equivalent for the advantage it derived 
from the firſt impreſſion. , negli- 
gent of graces that have the merit of 
reality, we too often prefer imaginary 
ones that have only the charm of novel- 
ty: and hence we may account, in gene 
ral, for the preference of art to nature, 
in our old-faſhioned gardens. | 
Art, indeed, is often requilite to col- 

let and epitomize the beauties of nature; 
but ſhould never be ſuffered to ſet her 
mark upon them: I mean, in regard to 
thoſe articles that are of nature's pro- 


vince; the ſhaping of ground, the plant- 
ing of trees, an] the diſpoſition of lakes 


and rivulets. Many more particulars 
will ſoon occur, which, however, ſhe is 
allowed to regulate, ſomewhat clandeſ- 


tinely, upon the following account 


Man is not capable of comprehending 


the univerſe at one ſurvey. Had he fa- 


culties equal to this, he might well be 

cenſured for any minute regulations of 

his own, It were the fame, as if, in his 
Pre ſent 
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preſent ſituation, he ſtrove to find amuſe- 
ment in contriving the fabric of an ant's 
neſt, or the partitions of a bee-hive. But 
we are placed in the corner of a ſphere; 
endued neither with organs, nor allowed 
a ſtation, proper to give us an wniverſal 
view; or to exhibit to us the varicty, the 
orderly proportions, and diſpoſitions of 
the ſyſtem. We perceive many breaks 
and blemiſhes, ſeveral neglected and un- 
variegated places in the part; which, in 
the whole, would appear either imper- 
ceptible, or beautiful. And we might 
as rationally expect a ſnail to be ſatisfied 
with the beauty of our parterres, ſlopes, 
and terraſſes; or an ant to prefer our 
buildings to her own orderly range of 
granaries; as that man ſhall be ſatisfied, 
without a fingle thonght that he can im- 
prove the ſpot that falls to his ſhare. But, 
though art be neceſſary for collecting 
nature's beauties, by what reaſon is ſhe 
authorized to thwart and to oppoſe her? 
Why fantaſtically endeavour to human- 
ire thoſe vegetables, of which nature, 
diſcreet nature, thought it proper to make 
trees? Why endow the vegetable bird 
with wings, which nature has marie mo- 
mentarily dependent upon the foi]? Here 
art ſeems very affectedly to make a diſ- 
play of that induſtry, which it is her 
glory to conceal. The ſtone which re- 
preſents an aſteriſk, is valued only on 
account of it's natural production: nor 
do we view with pleaſure the laboured 
carvings and futile diligence of Gothic 
artiſts. We view, with much more fa- 
tisfation, ſome plain Grecian fabric, 
where art, indeed, has been equally, but 
lefs viſibly, induſtrious. It is thus we, 
indeed, admire the ſhining texture of the 
filk-worm; but we loath the puny au- 
'thor, when the thinks proper to emerge, 
and to diſguſt us with the appearance of 
ſo vile a grub. | | 
ZBut this is merely true in regard to 
the particulars of nature's province; 
wherein art can only appear as the moſt 
abje& vaſſal, and had, therefore, better 
not _ at all. The caſe is different 
where ſhe has the direction of buildings, 
-uſeful or ornamental: or, perhaps, claims 
as much honour from temples, as the 
deities to whom they are inſcribed. Here 
then it is her in to be ſeen as much 
as poſſible: and, though nature appear 
doubly beautiful by the contraſt her 
fruſtures furniſh, it is not eaſy for her 


to confer a benefit which nature, on her 


fide, will not repay. | 

A rural ſcene, to me, is never perfed, 
without the addition of ſome kind of 
building: indeed I have known a ſcar of 
rock-work, in great meaſure, ſupply the 
deficiency. 

In gardening, it 1s no ſmall point to 
enforce either grandeur or beauty by 
ſurprize; for inſtance, by abrupt tranſi- 
tion from their contraries - but to lay a 
ſtreſs upon ſurprize oniy; for example, 
on the ſurprize occaſioned by an aha! 
without including any nobler purpoſe; 
is a ſymptom of bad taſte, and a violent 
fon dneſs for mere concetto. 


Grandeur and beauty are ſo very op- 


poſite, that yo often diminiſh the one as 
vou enereaſe the other. Variety is moſt 
a-kin to the latter, ſimplicity to the for- 
mer. | 

2 a large hill varied by art 
with large patches of —— « Bone 
clumps, ſcars of rock, chalk quarries, 
villages, or farm-honſes; you will have, 
perhaps, a more beautiful ſcene, but 
much lets grand than it was before. 

In many inſtances, it is moſt eligible 
to compound your ſcene of beauty and 
grandeur=—Suppoſe a magnificent fwe!] 
ariſing out of a well-variegated valley; it 


would be diſadvantageous to encreaſe it's 
beauty, by means ive to it's mag · 
dere poſſibly, but there ſeld 

m 9 eidom 
happens to 22 occaſion to fill up val 
leys, with trees or otherwiſe. It is fo: 
the moſt part the er's buſineſs to 


remove trees, or aught that fills up the 
low ground; and to give, as far as na- 
allows, an artificial einer ce to th: 
Abe Age · row - trees in Here 
fordſhire afford a moſt beautiful ſceverr, 
at the time — ＋ = 
& would be, er, did it 
ate of ſimple — Spor the ſamt 
reaſon, a large oak (or beech) in au- 
tumn, 1s 2 \- ap obje& than the _ 
in 1 I . | ; is er 
_ 
Smoothneſs and eaſy tranſitions are nc 
ſmall i jents in the beautiful; abrup 
and rectangular breaks have more of i}: 
nature of the fublime. Thus a taperiſg 
ſpire is, perhaps, a more beautiful ob- 
je& than a tower, which is grander. 
Many of the different opinions reiat- 
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ing to the preference to be given to ſeats, 


villas, &c. are owing to want of diſtine- 
tion betwixt the beautiful and the mag- 
nificent. Both the former and the lat- 
ter pleaſe: but there are imaginations 
particularly adapted to the one, and to 
the ather. | 

Mr. Addiſon thought an open, unin- 
cloſed champaign country, formed the 
beſt landſkip. Somewhat here is to be 
conſidered. Large unvariegated, ſimple 
objects, have the beſt pretenſions to tub - 
limity; a large mountain, whole ſides are 
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unvaried with objects, is grander than 
one with infinite variety: but then it's 
beauty is proportionably lets. 
However, I think a plain ſpace near 
the eye gives it a kind 4 liberty it loves: 
and then the picture, Whether you chuſe 
the grand or beautiful, ſhould be held 
up at it's proper diſtance. Variety is the 
principal ingredient in beauty; and ſim- 
plicity is eſlential to grandeur. 

Offenſive objects, at a proper diſtance, 
acquire even a degree of beauty: for in- 


ance, ſtubble fallow ground 


XXIII. 


JERHAPS men of the moſt differ- 


think the fame; only vary in their phraſe 
add language. At leaſt, if one examines 
their firſt principles, which very often 
coincide, it were a point of prudence, as 
well as candour, to conſider the reſt as 
nothing more. 


A courtier's dependent is a beggar's 


dog. | 
It national refleQions are unjuſt, be- 
cauſe there are good men in all nations, 


are not national wars upon much the 


{ame footing ? 

A government 1s inexcuſable for em- 
ploying fooliſh miniſters ; becauſe they 
may examine a man's head, though they 
cannot his heart. | 

I fancy, the proper means of encreaſ- 
ing the love we bear our native country, 
is to reſide ſome time in a foreign one. 

The love of popularity feerns little 
elſe than the love of being beloved; and 
is only blameable when a perſon aims at 
the affections wy people by means in 
appearance honeſt, but in their end per- 
nicious and deſtructive. oy 

There ought, no doubt, to be heroes 
in ſociety as well as butchers; and who 


knows but the neceſſity of butchers (in- 


flaming and ſtimulating the paſſions with 
animal food) might at firſt occaſion the 
neceſſity of heroes? Butchers, I believe, 
ior. 


The whole myſtery of a courtly be- 


haviour ſeems included in the power of 


making general favours appear particu- 
lar ones. | 

A man of remarkable genius may af- 
ford to paſs by a piece of wit, if it hap- 
pens to — abuſe. A little genius 


ent ſects and parties very fiequently 


is obliged to catch at every witticiſm in« 
diſcn:ninately. 

Indolence is a kind of centripetal 
force. 

It ſeems idle to rail at ambition mere- 
ly becauſe it is a boundleſs paſſion; or 
rather is not this circumttance an argu- 
ment in it's favour? If one would be 
employed or amuſed through life, ſhould 
we not make choice of a paſſion that 
will keep one long in play? | 

A. ſportſman of vivacity will make 
choice of that game which will prolong 
his diverſion: a fox, that will ſupport 
the chace till night, is better game than 
a rabbit, that will not afford him half an 
hour's entertainment. 

The ſubmiſſion of Prince Hal to the 
civil magittrate that committed him, was 
more to his honour than all the conqueſts 
of Henry the Fifth in France. ” 

The moſt animated ſocial pleaſure, 
that I can conceive, may be, perhaps, 
felt by a general after a ſucceſsful en- 
gagement, or in it; I mean, by ſuch 
commanders as have fouls equal to their 
occupation. This, however, teems pa- 
radoxical, and requires ſome explana- 
tion. 

Reſiſtance to the reigning powers is 
juſtifiable, upon a — that cheip 
government is inconſiſtent with the good 
of the ſubject: that our interpoſiiion tends 
to eftabliſh better meaſures; and this 
without a probability of occaſioning 
evils that may over- balance them. But 
theſe confiderations mult never be ſepa. 
rated. | 

People are, perhaps, more vicious in 
towns, becauſe they have fewer natural 
objects there, to employ their aticntion— 

or 
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or admiration: likewiſe, becauſe one vi- 
cious character tends to encourage and 
another in countenance. However 
1! he, excluding accidental circumſtances, 
J believe the largeſt cities are the moſt vi- 
cious of all ethers. | 
Laws are generally found to be nets 
of ſuch a texture, as the little creep 
through, the great break through, and 
the middle-fiz:d are alone entangled in. 
Though I have no fort of inclination 
to vindicate the late rebellion, yet I am 
led by candour to make ſome diſtinction 
between the immorality of it's abettors, 
aud the legality of their offence. My 
Lord Hardwick, in his coudemnation- 
tprech, remarks, with great propriety, 
that the laws ut all nations have ad- 
judged rebellion to be the worſt of crimes. 
And in regard to civil ſocieties, I be- 
lere there are none but madmen will 
diſpute it. But ſurely, with regard to 
conlcience, erroneous judgments, and 
ill- grounded con victions, may render it 
ſome people's duty. Sin does not conſiſt 
in any deviation from received opinion; 
it does not depend upon the underſtand- 
ing, hut the will. Now, if it appears 
that a man's opinion has happened to 


miſplace his duty; and this opinion has 


not been owing to any vicious deſire of 


indulging his appetites—m ſhort, if his 
own reaſon, liable te err, have biaſſe4 
his will, rather than his will any way 
contributed to biaſs and deprave his rea- 
fon, he will, perhaps, appear guilty be- 
fore none belide an earthly tribunal. 

A perſon's right to reſiſt depends up- 
on a convittien that the government is 
ill- managed; that others have more claim 


to manage it, or will adminiſter it bet- 


ter: that he, by his reſiſtance, can in- 
troduce a change to it's advantage, and 
this without any conſequential evils that 
will bear proportion to the ſaid advan- 
tage. | | 

Whether this were not in appearance 
the caſe of Baimerino, Iwill not preſume 
to ſay: how conceived, cr from what de- 
luſion fprung. But as, I think, he was 
reputed an honeſt man, in other reſpects, 
one may gueſs his behaviour was rather 
owing to the miſrepreſentations of his 
reaſon, than to any depravity, —— 
neſs, or diſingenuity of his will. 

If a perſon ought heartily to ſtickle 
for any cauſe, it ſhould be that of mo- 
deration, Moderation ſhould be his 
party. | 1 5 


ESSAY XXIV. 
| EGOTIs us. 
FROM MY OWN SENSATIONS, 


1. 
Hate maritime expreſſions, fimiles, 
1 and alluſions; my diflike, I ſuppoſe, 
proceeds from the unnaturalneſs of ſhip- 
ping, and the great ſhare which art ever 


_ claims in that practice. 
11. | 
I am thankful that my name is ob- 


noxĩous to no pun. 
III. 

May I aiways have an heart ſuperior, 
with economy ſuitable, to my fortune! 
IV. 

Inanimates, toys, utenſils, ſeem to 
merit a kind of affection from us, when 
they have been our companions through 
various viciſſitudes. J have often viewed 
my watch, ſtandiſh, ſnuff- box, with this 
kind of tender regard; allotting them a 
degree of friendthip, which there are 
ſome men who do not deferve: 


« Midſt many faithlcſs only faithful found!” 


V. 

1 loved Mr. Somervile, becauſe he 

knew lo perfectly what belonged to the 

flocci-nauci-nihili-pilification of money. 
VE. 

Tt is with me in regard to the earth it- 
ſelf, as it is in regard to thoſe that walk 
upon it's ſurface. I love to paſs by 
crowds, and to catch dittant views of the 


country as I walk along; but I inſenn- 


bly chuſe to fit where I cannot ſee two 
yards before me. | 
VII. | 

I hegin, too ſoon in life, to flight the 
world more than is confittent with mak- 
ing a figure in it. The uon eff tant: of 
Ovid grows upon me ſo faſt that in a few 
years I ſhall have no paſhon. 

| VIII. py 

I am obliged to the perſon that ſpeaks 
me fair to my face. I am only more 
obliged to the man who ſpeaks well of 


me 


me in my abſence alſo. Should I be 
aſked whether I choſe to have a perſon 
ſpeak well of me when abſcnt or preſent, 


I ſhould anſwer the latter; for were all 


men to do ſo, the former would be infig - 
nificant. 
IX. 

I feel an avarice of ſocial pleaſure, 
which produces only mortification. I 
never ſee a town or city in a map, but I 
figure to myſelf many agreeable perſons 


in it, with whom I could wiſh to be ac- 


quainted. 


X. 

It is a miſerable thing to be ſenſible of 
the value of one's time, and yet reſtrain - 
ed by circumſtances from making a pro- 
per uſe of it. One feels one's felt ſome- 
what in the ſituation of admiral Hoſier. 


XT. . 
It is a miſerable thing to love where 


one hates; and yet it is not inconſiſtent. 
XII. 
The modern world conſiders it as a 
part of politeneſs, to drop the mention 
of kindred in all addreſſes to relations. 
There is no doubt, chat it puts our 
bation and eſteem upon a leſs — 
footing. I think, where I value a friend, 
I would not ſuffer my relation to be ob- 
literatedeven to The twentieth generation: 
it ſerves to connect us cloſer. Wherever 
I diſeſteemed, I would abdicate my firſt- 
couſin, ; 
XIII. | 

Circumlocutory, philoſophical obſee- 
nity, appears to me the moſt nauſeous of 
all ſtuff: ſhall I ſay it takes away the 
ſpirit from it, and leaves you nothing 
but a caput mortem? or ſhall I ſay, ra- 
ther, it is a $jf—e in an envelope of fine 
gilt-paper, which only raiſes expeQa- 
tion? Could any be allowed to talk ob- 
ſcencly with a grace, it were downright 
— fellows, who uſe an unaffected 

guage: but even among theſe, as t 
| ay old, it partakes again of ade 
non, - | 


| X1V. 
It is ſome loſs of liberty to reſolve on 
ſchemes before-hand. TS | 


XY. 
There are a ſort of people to whom 
one would allot good walkin and perform 
good offices: but they are ſometimes 
thoſe, with whom one would by nomeans 
ſhare ont's time. 
I wilt nate all min elevated to as 
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7 an height, as can diſtover a 
uſtre to the naked 4 ö 
XVII. 
I am ſurely more inclined (of the two) 
to pretend a falſe diſdain, than an unreal 


XVIII. 

Vet pine? I have ſeen manſions 
on S Wales that convert my 
farm-houſe into an Hampton-court, and 
where they ſpeak of a glazed window as 
a great piece of magnificenee. All 


things figure by compariſon. 
XIX 


I do not ſo much want to avoid being 
cheated, as to afford the expence of bei 


ſo: the generality of mankind being ſel 


dom in but whilſt they 


are im upon you in ſome ſhape or 
; XX. 
I cannot avoid comparing the eaſe and 


freedom I enjoy, to the taſe of an old 


ſhoe; where a certain degree of ſhabbi- 
neſs 1s joined with the convenience. 
| XXI. 

Not Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Coptic, 
nor even the Chineſe language, ſeems 
half ſo difficult to me, as the language of 
refuſal. | 

XXII. 


I actually dreamt that ſomebody told 


me I muſt not print 1 ſeparate. 


That certain ſtars would, if ſingle, be 
hardly conſpicuous; which, united in a 
narrow compaſs, form a very ſplendid 
conſtellation, | 

X x11. 


The ways of ballad-fingers, and the 
tries of halfpenny pamphlets, appeared 
fo extremely humourous, from my lodg- 
ings in Fleet Street, that it gave me pain 
to obſerve them without a companion to 
partake, For, alas! laughter is by no 
means a ſolitary entertainment. 

XXIV. | 

Had I a fortune of eight or ten 
thouſand pounds a year, I would, me- 
thinks, make myſelf a neighbourhood. 
I would firſt build a village with a church, 
and people it with inhabitants of ſome 
branch of trade that was ſuitable to the 
country round. I would then, at pro- 

diſtances, ere& a number of genteel 

ee of about a thouſand pounds a- 
piece, and amuſe myſelf with giving 
them all the advantages they couid re- 
ceive from taſte. Theſe would I people 
wth a felet number of well-choſen 
| * friends, 
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friends, aſſigning to each annually the 
ſum of two hundred pounds for lite. 
The ſalary ſhould be irrevocable, in 
order to give them independency. The 
houſe, of a more precario:'s enure, that, 
in caſes of ingratitude I might intro- 
duce another inhabitant.— How plauſi- 
ble ſoever this may appear in 1 
tion, perhaps a very natural and lively 
novel might be founded upon the incon- 
venient conſequences of it, when put in 
execution. 7 | 

| XXV. 

I think, I have obſerved umverſally 
that the quarrels of friends in the latter 
part of life, are never truly reconci.ed. 
s Male ſarta gratia necgu cquam cot, & 
* reſcinditur,” A. wound in the friend- 
ſhip of young perſons, as in the bark of 
young trees, may be fo grown over, as 
to leave no ſcar. The caſc is very diffe- 
rent in regad to old perſons and old 
timber. The reaſon of this may be ac- 
countable from the decline of the ſocial 
* and the prevalence of ſpleen, 
ſuſpicion, and rancour, towards the lat- 
ter part of life. | 

XXVI., | 

There is nothing, to me, more irk - 
ſome than to hear weak and ſervile peo- 
ple repeat with admiration every filly 
ipeech that falls from a mere perſon of 
rank and fortune. It is crambe bis cocta. 
The nonſenſe grows more nauſeous 
through the medium of their admira- 
tion, and ſhews the venality of vulgar 
tempers, which can conſider fortune as 
the goddeſs of wit. | 
| xxviI. | 

What pleaſure it is to pay one's debts! 
I remember to have heard Sir T. Lyt- 
telton make the ſame obſervation. It 
ſeems to flow from a combination of 
circumſtances, each of which is produc- 
tive of pleaſure. In the firſt place, it 
removes that uneafineſs which a true 
1pirit feels from dependence and obli- 
gation. It affords pleaſure to the cre- 


ditor, and therefore gratifies our ſocial - 


affection: it promotes that future confi- 


dence, which 1s fo very intereſting to an 


honeſt mind: it opens a proſpect of 


being readily ſupplied with what we 
want on future occaſions : it leaves a 
conſciouſneſs of our own virtue: and it 


is a meaſure we know to be right, both 


in point of juſtice and of ſuund cecono- 
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my. Finally, it is a main ſupport of 
{imple reputation. 
XXVIII. 

It is a maxim with me (and I would 
recommend it to others alſo, upon the 
ſcore of prodence) whenever | loſe a 
perſon's friendſhip, who generally com- 
mences enemy, to engage a freſh friend 
in his place. And this may be beſt ef- 
fected by bringing over ſome of one's 
enemies; by which means one is a gainer, 
having the ſame number of friends at 
leaſt, if not an enemy the leſs. duch a 
methud of proceeding ſhould, I think, 


be as regularly obſerved as the diſtribu- 


tion of vacant ribbons, upon the death 
of knights of the garter. 
xxix. 

It bas been a maxim with me to ad- 
mit of an eaſy reconciliation with a per- 
ſon, whole offence proceeded from no 
depravity of heart: but where I was 
convinced it did fo, to forego, for my 
own ſake, all opportunities of revenge: 
to forget the perſons of my enemies as 
much as I was able, and to call to re- 
membrance in their place, the more 

eaſing idea of my friends. I am con- 


vinced that I have derived no {mall ſhare 


of happineſs from this principle. 
XXXe- 

I have been formerly ſo filly as to 
hope, that every ſervant I had might 
be made a friend: I am now convinced 
that the nature of ſervitude generally 
bears a con tendency, People's 
characters are to be chiefly collected 
from their education and place in life: 
birth itſelf does but little. Kings in 
general are born with the ſame propen- 
ſities as other men; but yet it is proba- 
ble, from the licence and flattery that 
attends their education, that they will 
be more haughty, more luxurious, and 


more ſubjefted to their paſſions, than 


any men beſide. I queſtion not but there 
are many. attorneys born with open and 
honeſt hearts: but — — ant ere, thn 
has had the leaſt praftice, who is not 
ſelfiſh, trickiſh, and difingenuous. 80 
it is the nature of ſervitude to diſcard all 
generous motives of obedienceg and to 
point out no other than thoſe ſcoundrel 
ones of intereſt and fear. There are 
however ſome exceptions to this rule, 
which I know by my own experience. 
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ESSAY XXV. 
ON DRESS, 


I, 

E SS, like writing, hould never 
| appear the effe& of too much ſtudy 
and application. On this account, 1 
have = parts of dreſs, in themſelves 
extremely beautiful, which at the ſame 
time ſubje& the wearer to the character 


of foppiſhneſs and affectation. 


11. 

A man's dreſs in the former part of 
life ſhould rather tend to ſet off his per- 
ſon, than to expreſs riches, rank or dig- 
nity : in the latter, the reverſe. 

111. 

Extreme elegance in liveries, I mean 
ſuch as is expreſt by the more languid 
colours, is altogether abſurd. "They 
ought to be ratier gawdy than genteel; 
if for no other reaſon, yet for this, that 
eleganee may more ſtrongly diſtiuguiſn 
the appearance of the gentleman. 

IV. 

It is a point out of doubt with me, 
that the ladies are molt properly the 
judges of the men's drets, the men 


of that of the ladies. 


V. 5 
I think, till thirty, or with ſome a 
little longe:, people ſhould dreſs in a 
way that is moſt likely to procure 
love of the oppolite lex. | 
I 


VI. 
There are many modes of dreſs, which 
the wor d eſteems handſome, which are 
by no means calculated to ſhew the hu- 


man figure to advantage. 


VII. 
Love can be founded upon nature 
only; or the appearance of it. For this 
reaſon, however a peruke may tend to 
fren the human features, it can very 
ſeldom make amends for che mixture of 
artifice which it diſcovers. 
VIII, 

A rich dreſs adds but little to the 
beauty of a perſon. It may poſſibly 
create a deference, but that is rather an 
enemy to love: 


Non bens conveniunt nee in una ſede morantur 
* Majeftas & amor.” Ovip. 


IX. 
Simplicity can ſcarce be carried too 
far; provided it be not ſo ſingular as to 


excite a degree of ridicule. The ſame 
caution may be requiſite in regard to the 
value of your dreſs : though ſplendor be 
not neceſſary, you muſt remove all ap- 
pearance of poverty: the ladies being 
rarely enough ſagacious to acknowledge 
beauty through the diſguiſe of poverty. 
Indeed, I believe ſometimes they miſtake 
grandeur of dreſs for beauty of perſon. 
X 


A perſon's manner is never eaſy, 
whilſt he feels a conſciouſneſs that he is 


fine. The country-fellow, conſidered 
in ſome lights, apprars genteel ; but it 


is not when he is dreſt on Sundays, with 


a large noſegay in his boſom. It is when 
he is reaping, making hay, or when he 
is hedging in his hurden frock. It is 
then he acts with eaſe, and thinks him- 
ſelf equal to his apparel. 

x 


i. 

When a man has run all lengths 
himſelf with regard to dreſs, there is but 
one means remaining which can add to 
his appearance. And this conſiſts in 
having recourſe to the utmoſt plainneſs 
in his own — and at the ſame time 
richly garniſhing his footman or his 
horſe. Let the ſervant a as fine as 
ever you pleaſe, the world muſt always 
conſider the maſter as his ſ:iperior. And 
this is that peculiar excellence ſo much 
admired in the beſt painters as well as 
poets; Raphael as well as Virgil: where 
ſomewhat is left to be ſupplied by the 
ſpectator's aud reader's imagination. 

XII. 

Methinks, apparel ſhould be rich in 
the ſame proportion as it is gay: it 
otherwiſe carries the appearance of * 
what unſubſtantial: in other words, of 
greater deſire than ability to make a 

| XIII. g 

Perſons are oftentimes miſled in re- 
gard to their choice of dreſs, by attend- 
ing to the beauty of colours, rather than 
ſelecting ſuch colours as may encreaſe 
their own beauty. 

I cannot fee why a perſon ſhould be 
eſteemed haughty, on account of his 
take for fine * any more than one 
who diſcovers a fondneſs for birds, 


F 2 flowers. 
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flowers, moths, or butterflies. Imagi- 
nation influences both to ſeck amuſement 
in glowing colours; only the former en- 
deavo':rs to give them a nearer relation 
to himſelf. It appears to me, that a 
perſon may love ſplendour without any 

ee of pride; which is never connected 
with this taſte but when a perſon de- 
mar ds homage on account of the fin 
he exhibits. Then it ceaſes to be taſte, 
and commences mere ambition. Yet 
the world is not enough candid to make 
this eſſential diſtinction. 

XV. | 

The firſt inſtance an officer gives you 
of his courage, conſiſts in wearing 
cloaths infinitely ſuperior to his rank. 

. 

Men of quality never a more 
amiable than when their dreſs is plain. 
Theic birth, rank, title, and its appen- 
dages, are at beſt invid'pus; and as they 
do not need the aſſiſtance of dreſs, fo, 
by their «liſclaiming the advantage of it, 
they make their ſuperiority ſit more eaſy. 
It is otherwiſe with ſuch as depen alone 


on perſonal merit; and it was from 
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hence, I preſume, that Quin aſſerted he 
could not afford to go — 
| XVI. 
There are certain ſhapes and 5 


nomies, of ſo entirely vulgar a caſt, that 
they could ſcarce win even in the 


country, though they were embelliſhed 


with a dreſs as tawdry as a pulpit-cloth. 
xXV1n. 
A large retinue upon a ſmall income, 


like a large caſcade upon a ſmall ſtream, 
tends to diſcover it's tenuity. 


| XIX. 
Why are E ſo much deeryed? 
When a perſon on his approach diffuſes 


them, does he not revive the idea which 


the aniients ever ente:tained cor erning 


the deſcent of ſuperior beings, * veiled 
© in a cloud of fragrance?* SY 


XX. 
The loweſt people are generally the 
firſt to find fault · tn ſhew or equipage; 
eſpecially ha: of a perſon la ely emerged 
from his obſcurity. They never once 
conſider that he is breaking the ice for 
themſelves. 
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ON WRITING AND BOOKs, 

| . 1. have appeared on ballad- paper, to make 

LINE wniting is ey the effect their performance — ys, 

| of fpantaneous ts and a la- vn. 

houred ſtyie. There is no word in the Latin lan- 
| 11. _ that ſignifies a female friend. 
Long ſentences in a ſhort compoſition Amica means a miſtreſs; and per- 
are like large rooms in a little houſe. haps there is no friendſhip betwixt the 
111. ſexes wholly diſunited from a degree of 


| The world may be divided into peo - 
ple thar read, people that write, people 
that think, fox hunters. 
| Iv. 


Inftead of whining complaints con- 
cerning the 8 cruelty of their 
mi , if poets would addreſs the 
fame to their Mufe, they would act 
more agrerably to nature and to truth. 


v. 

Superficial writers, like the mole, 
often fancy themſelves deep, when they 
are euceeding near the ſurface. 

VI. 
© Sumite mat-riam ueſiris, qui ſcribitis, æquan 
1 8 pris, gui ſer bitis, æ 
Authors often fail by printing their 
works on 2 demi- royal, that ſhould 


love. — 
| Ro 

The chief advantage that ancient writ. 
ers can boaſt over modern ones, ſeems 
owing to ſimplicity. Every noble 
truth and ſentiment was expreſſed by 
the former in the natural manner; in 
word and phraſe, imple, perſpicuous, 
and incapable of improvement, Wha: 
then remained for later writers but at- 
feRation, witticiſm, and conceit? 

IX. 
One can, now and then, reach an 


author's head when he ſtoops; and, in- 


duced by this circumſtance, aſpire to 
meaſure height with him, 
X. | b 
The national opinion of a book or 
88 ꝛreatiſe 


FF 
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treatiſe is not always right—* eſt vbi 
« pecca:.'—M:iton's Paradiſe Loft is one 
inſtance, I mean, the cold reception it 
met with at firlt, | 


XI. 

Perhaps, an acquaintance with men 
of genius is rather reputable than fatis- 
factory. It is as vnaccountabie, as it 
is certain, that fancy heightens ſenſibĩ · 
litv ; ſenſibility ſtrengthens paſſion; and 
paſhon makes people humouriſts. 


Vet a perton of genius is often ex- 


pee to ſhew more diſcretion than an- 
other man; and this on account of that 
verv vivacity, which is his * im- 
pediment. This happens for want of 
diſtinguiſhing betwixt the fanciful ta- 
lents and the dry mathematical opera- 


tions of the judgment, each of which 
indiſcriminately give the denomination 


of a man of genius. 
XII. 

An actor never gained à reputation 
3 a had play, nor a muſician by 
playing on a bad inſtrument. 

XIII. 

Poets ſeem to have fame, in lieu of 

moſt temporal advantages. They are 


too little formed for buſineſs, to be re- 
ſpected: too often feared or envied, to 


be beloved, | 
X1V. 

. Tully ever ſeemed an inftance to me, 
how far a man devoid of courage may 
be a ſpirited writer. | 

XV. | 
One would rather be a ſtump of lau 
rel than the ſtump of a church-yard 
YewW- tree, | h 
| | XV1. 
© Degere more ferz*.* Virg. Van- 


| brugh ſcems to have had this of Virgil 


— => eye, when he introduces Miſs 
oyden envying the liberty of a grey- 
hound bitch. * 80 

ö XVII. 


There is a certain flimzineſs of poetry, 
which ſeems expedient in a ſong» | 
| XVIII. 
Dido, as well as Deſdemona f, ſeems 
to have been a mighty admirer of ſtrange 


atchievements: 


: Heu / ꝓuibus ille 
L — fatis! quæ bella exbauſſa conebat! 
Fi mibi n, &. 


This may fhew that Virgil, Shakeſpeare, 


. To lead the life of a beaſt, 


and Shafteſbury, agreed in the fame 
opinion. | 

os XIX. 

It is often obſerved of wits, that they 
will loſe their beſt friends for the ſake 
of a joke. Candour may diſcover, that 
it is their greater degree of the love of 
fame, not the lets degree of their bene- 
volence, which is the cauſe. 

* XX. 

People in high or in diftingviſhed life 
ought to have a greater circumſpection 
in regard to their moſt trivial actions. 
For inſtance, I ſaw Mr. Pope —and 
what was he doing when you ſaw him? 
—why, to the beft of my memory, he 
was picking his noſe. | 

XXI. | 

Even Joe Miller in his jeſts has an 
to poetical juſtice; generally gives 
victory or turns the laugh on the fide of 


merit. No ſmall compliment to man- 
kind! 44 


the 


XXII. 


f RIPON... 2 good 


is originally as pedantic an expreſſion 
as to ſay he plays a good fiddle. 
XXIII. 
The firſt line of Virgil ſeems to patter 
like an hail- ſtorm Tityre, tu patulæ, 


XXIV. 

The vanity and extreme ſelf-love of 
the French is no where more obſervable 
than in their authors; and among theſe, 
in none more than Boileau; who, beſides 
his rhodomontades, preſerves every the 
moſt inſipid reading in his notes, thou 
he have removed it from the text for the 
ſake of one ever ſo much better. 

| XXV. ä 

The writer who gives us the beſt idea 
of what may be called the genteel in ſtyle 
and manner of writing, is, in my opi- 
nion, my Lord Shafteſbury. Then Mr. 
Addiſon and Dr. Swift. | 

A plain narrative of any remarkable 
fact, emphatically related, has a more 
ſtriking effect without the author's com- 
ment. | 

Long periods and ſhort ſeem analo- 
gous to Gothic and modern ſtair- caſes: 
the former were of ſuch a ſize as our 
heads and legs could barely command; 
the latter ſuch, that they might com- 
mand half a dozen. | 


+ Lord Shafteſbury. 
I think 
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I think nothing truly poetic, at leaſt 

no poetry worth compoling, that does 

not ſtrongly affect one's paſſions: and 

this is but flenderly effected by fables, 
allegories, and lies: | 

* Incredulus odi. Hon. 


XXVII. 

A preface very frequently contains 
fach a piece * as tends to 
countenance and eftabliſh the peculiari- 
Lies of the piece. 

xxviti. 

I hate a ſtyle, as I do a garden, that 
is wholly flat and regular; that flides 
along like an eel, and never riſes to 
what one can call an inequality. 

XXIX. 

It is obvious to diſcover that imper- 

ſections of one _— 3 _ 4 

deney to produce perfections of another. 

Mr. Pope's bodily diſadvantages muſt 
mcline him to a more laborious cultiva- 

tion of his talent, without which he 

forelaw that he muſt have layguiſhed in 
obſcurity. The advantages of perſon 
are a good deal eſſential to popularity 
in the grave world as well as the gay. 

Mr. Pope, by an unwearied application 
to poetry, became not only the favour- 

me of the learned, but alſo of the ladies. 

XXX. 

Pope, I think, never once mentions 
Prior; though Prior ſpeaks ſo haud- 
ſomely of Pope in his Alma. One might 

imagine that the latter, indebted as he 

was to the former for ſuch numberleſs 
beauties, ſhoald have readily repaid this 


etical obligation. This can only be 


moputed to pride or -cunning, In 
_ kan 5 to 342222 of 
ſelfi ſune ſs. , 
33 
Virgil never mentions Horace, though 
indebted to him for two very well-na- 
ture compliments. a | 
S—_ 
Pope feemis to me the moſt correct 
wruer ſince Virgil; the greateſt genius 
only, ſince Dryden. 
XXX17T. 

No one was ever more fortunate than 
Mr. Pope in a judicious choice of his 
poetical ſubjedts. | 

XXXIV. | 
_ Pope's talent lay remarkably in wha 
one may naturally enough term the con- 
denſation of thought>. I think, no 


other Engliſh poet ever brought fo much 
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ſenſe into the ſame number of lines with 
equal ſmoothnels, eaſe, and poetical 


beauty, Let him who doubts of this 


peruſe his Eſſay on Man with attention. 
Perhaps, this was a talent from which 
he could not eafily have ſwerved: per- 
haps, he could not have ſufficiently rare. 
fied his thoughts to produce that flim- 
zineſs which is required in a baliad or 
love-iong. His Monſter of Raguſa and 
his Tranſlations from Chaucer have ſome 
little tendency to invalidate this obſer- 
vation. 
| xxxv. | 

I durſt not have cenſured Mr. Pope's 

writings in his life-time, you ſay. True. 


A writer ſurrounded with all 2 fame, 


engaging with another that is hardly 

known, is a man in armour attacking 

another in his night-gown and ſlippers. 
XXXVI. 

Pope's religion is often found very ad- 
vantageous to his deſcriptive talents, as 
it is no doubt embeliiſhed with the 
molt pompous ſcenes and oſtentatious 
imagery: for inſtance, 

When from the cenſer clouds of, &c. 
| XXXVII. 

Pope has made the utmoſt advantage 
of alliteration, regulating it by the paule 
with the utmoſt ſucceſs: 
© Die and endow a college or a eat, &c. &c. 
It is an eaſy kind of » Dryden 


feems to have borrowed it from Spenſer, 


XXXV111. fl 
Pope has publiſhed fewer foibles than 
any other poet that is equally volumi - 
nous. | 
| X XXXIX. | | 
It is no doubt extremely poſſible to 
form an Engliſh proſody; but to a good 


ear it were almoſt ſuperfluous, and to a 


bad one uſeleſs; this laſt being, 1 be- 
lieve, never Joined with a poetic genius. 
It may b. joined with wit; it may be 
connetted. with ſound judgment; but is 
ſorely never united with taſte, which is 
the life and foul of poetry. 

| L 


| XL. 
Rhymes, in elegant poetry, ſhould 
conſiſt of iyllables that are long in pro- 
r.unc:ation; ſuch as “ are, ear, ire, ore, 
* your” in which a nice ear will find 
more 2greeableneſs than in theſe © gnat, 

« net, knit, knot, nut“. 

| 5 

There is a vaſt beauty (to me) in uf- 
ing a word of a particular nature in the 
eighth 


which 
nounc 


« nut 


« Dua 
s Nun 


6 0 f 


Ar 


Virgi 


fect o 


lecret 
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eighth and ninth ſyllables of an Engliſh 


I mean what is virtually a dac- 
For inftance— 


verie. 
tyl. 


« And pilccs, the tyrants of the watry plains." 


Let any perſon of an ear ſubſtitute li- 

« quid,” inſtead of watry, and he will 

find the diſadvantage. Mr. Pope (who 

has improved our, verſification through 

a judici us diſpoſition of the pauſc) 

K&ems not enough aware of this beauty. 
XLII. 

As to the frequent uſe of alliteration, 
it has probably had it's day. 
XIII. 

It has ever a good effect when the ltreſs 
of the thought is laid upon that word 
which the voice moſt naturally pro- 
nounces with an emphaſis. 


« nunc & wverſus-tccum meditare;? &c. Hon. 

Quam wcllert æthere in clo 

© Nunc & paupericnm,' &. VIr S. 

ll fortunan, quorum j am mu wa, „ 
VirG. 


4 At regina gravi 3 Kc. VIn a. 


Virgil, Whole very metre appears to nf. 

fe& one's pailions, was a malter of tlis 
lecret. | 

XLIV. 

There are numbers in the world, who 

do not want ſenſe, to make a figure; to 

much as an opinion of their own abili- 


ties, to put them upon tecerding their 


obſervations, and allowing them the 


ſime importance which they de to thole 


which others print. 
5 XLV. . 

A good writer cannot with the u:moſt 

ſtudy produce ſome thoughts, which 

will flow from a bad one with eatc and 


precipitation. The reverſe is allo true, 


A bad writer, &c. 
XLVI. 
Great wits have thort memories, is 
a proverb; and as ſuch has undoubtedly 
ſome foundation in nature. The cale 


ſeems to be, that men of genius forget 


things of common concern, unimport- 
ant facts and circumſtances, which make 
na ſl ght impreffion in every-day minds. 
But ſure it will be found that all wit de- 
pends on memory; i. e. on the rerollec- 
tion of paſſages,Either to illuſtrate or 
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contraſt with any preſent occaſion, Tt 
is probably the fate of a common under- 
ſtanding to forget the very things which 
the man of wit remembers. But an ob- 
livion of thoſe things which almoſ every 
one remembers, renders his caſe the more 
remarkable, and thus explains the myſ- 
tery. : : 
XLVII. 
Prudes allow no quarter to ſuch la- 
dies as have fallen a ſacriſice to the 
tle paſſions; either becauſe themſelves, 
being borne away by the malignantones, 
perhaps never felt the other ſo powertul 
as to occaſion them any difficulty; or 
becauſe no one has tempted them to 
tranſgreſs that way them:elves. It is 
the lame caſe with ſome critics, with re- 
gard to the errors of ingenious writers. - 
XLVII. 
It ſeems with wn and a 
* Utrum horum mavis acape.” Taſte 
and good-nature are univerſally con- 
nected. T 
XLIX. 
Voiture's compliments to ladies art 
honeſt on account of their exceſs. 


L. L 
Poetry and conſumptions are the moſt 
flattering of diſeaſes. | 

OE LI. 

Every perſon inſenſibly fixes 
ſome degree of refinement in his diſ- 
courſe, tome meaſure of t which 
he — worth exhibiting. It is wiſe 
to fix this pretty high, although it oc- 
caſions one to talk Ty 

LII. 

Some men ule no other means to ac- 
quire reſpect, than by inſiſting on it; 
and it ſometimes anſwers their purpoſe, 
as it does an highwayman's in regard 
to money. | 

- La. 

There is nothing exerts a genius ſo 
much as writing plays: the reaſon is, 
that the writer puts himſelf in the place 
of every perſon that ſpeaks. | 

LIV. 


Perfect characters in a poem make 


but little better figure than regular hills, 


perpendicular trees, uniform rocks, and 
level ſheets of water, in the formation 
of a landſkip. The reaſon is, they are 
not natural, and moreover want variety. 


Pope has given numberleſs inſtances of the beauties here pointed out by our author. 
One of chem will ſuffice, in this place, to i:le&rate the affertion. 


When Ajax ftrives ſome ect Taft cvcig /: to three 


? The line too /agours, and the words mv flow, =» 


Lv. Trifles 
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| - The plan of Spenſer's Fairy Queen 


LV. 

Trifles diſcover a character more than 
actions of importance. In regard to the 
former, a perſon is off his guard, and 
thinks it not material to uſe diſguiſe. It 
is, to me, no imperfe& hint towards the 


diſcovery of a man's character, to ſay 


he looks as though you might be certain 
of finding a pin upon his fleeve. 
| LVI. 

- A grammarian ſpeaks of firſt and ſe- 
cond perſon: a poet of Celia and Cory- 
don: a mathemarician of A and B: a 
lawyer of Nokes and Styles. The very 


| quinteſſence of pedantry ! 


LVIL. 

makes his very bombaſt 
anſwer his purpole, by the perſons he 
chuſes — "a ts 

LVIII. 
A poet, till he arrives at thirty, can 
ſe no other good than a poetical repu - 
tation. About that era, he begins to 
diſcover ſome other. 

LIX. 


appears to me very imperfect. His ima- 


ination, _ very extenſive, is yet 
— leſs aps, than is ge- 
nerally allowed; if one conſiders the ta- 
cility of realizing and equipping for h 
the virtues and vices. - His metre has 
ſome advantages, though, in many re- 
ſpects, exceptionable. His gogd-nature 


is viſible througlrevery part of his poem. 


His conjunction of the Pagan and 
Chriſtian ſcheme (as he introduces the 
deities of bath acting ſimultaneouſly) 
wholly mexcutable. Much art and 
1 are diſcovered in parts, and 
ut litile in the whole. One may enter- 
tain ſome doubt whether the peruſal of 
his monitrous deferiptions be not as prey 
judicial io true tatte, as it is advanta- 
— to the extent of imagination. 
Spenſer, to be ſure, expands the laſt; but 
ten he expands it beyond it's due li- 
mits. After all, there are many favou- 
rite paſſages in his Fairy Queen, which 
will de inſtances of 2 great and cultivat- 
ed genius miſapplied. | 
LX. 

A. poet that fails in writing, becomes 
often a moroſe critic. The weak and in- 
ſipid white-wine makes at length excet- 
Jent vinegar. | 
| 3 LXI. 3 

People of fortune, perhaps, covet the 
acquaintae.c: of eftab}icaed writers, not 
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ſo much upon account of the ſocial plea- 

ſure, as the credit of it: the former 

would induce them to chuſe perſons of 

leſs capacities, and tempers more con- 
LXII. 

Language is to the underſtanding 
what a genteel motion is to the body; a 
very great advantage. But a perſon 
may be ſuperior to another in under- 
ſanding, that has not an equal dignity 
of expreſſion; and a man may boaſt an 
handſomer figure, that is inferior to an- 
other in regard to motion. | 

LX111. 

The words * no more have a ſingulu: 
pathos; reminding us at ence of paſt 
pleaſure and the future excluſion of it. 

LXIV. 

Every ſingle obſervation that is pul- 
liſhed by a man of genius, be it ever ſo 
trivial, ſhould be eſteemed of import- 
ance; becauſe he ſpeaks from his own 
impreſſions: whereas cammon men pub- 
liſh common things, which they have 
perhaps gleaned from frivolous writers. 

LXV. 


It is providential that our affedion 


diminiſhes in proportion as our friends 
power encreaſes. Affection is of leſs 
importance whenever a perion can ſup- 
port hinrielf. It is on this account that 
younger brothers art often beloved more 
than their elders; and that Benjamin is 


the favourite. We may trace the ſame 


law throughout the animal creation. 
LXVI. 

The time of lite when fancy pre. lo- 
minates, is youth; the ſeaſon when judg- 
ment decides beſt, is age. Poers, therr- 
fore, are always, in reſpect of their di- 
poſition, younger than other perſons; a 
circumſtance that gives the latter par of 
their lives ſome inconfiflency. The 
cool phlegmatic tribe diſcover it in :he 
former. | | 

LXVII. 

One ſometimes meets with inſtance- 
of genteel abruption in writers; but T 
wonder it is not uſed more frequent: 
as it has a prodigious eſſect upon the 
reader. For mita"ee (after Palltaff's 
diſappointment in ſerving Shallow at 
_—__ 

© Maſter Shallow, I owe you a thouſand 

© povnds.* SHAKESPEARE. 


When Pandulph commanded — 
of France to proceed ne farther again 


England, 


make 


would 


lineſs « 
conſpii 
embell 
no mo 
avail h 
knack 
for a c 


The 


„„ r 
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England, but to ſheath the ſword he had 
drawn at the Pope's own inſtigation: 


« Now it had already coſt Philip eighty 
© thouſand pound in preparations." 


After the detail of King John's ab- 
tet ſubmiſſion to the Pope's legate: 


Now John was hated and deſpiſed before.“ 


But, perhaps, the ſtrongeſt of all may 
be taken from the Scripture, (conclu- 
ſion of a chapter in St. John) 


s Now Barabbas was a robber.“ 


2 | 
A poet hurts himſelf by writing proſe; 
48 2 hs hurts his motions by con- 
deſcending to draw in a team. 

= - 

The ior politeneſs of the French 
is in nothing more diſcernible than in 
the phraſes uied by them and us to ex- 
preis an affair berag in agitation. The 
former ſays, * Sur la tapis;' the latter, 
Upon che anvil.” Does it not ſhew 
alſo the ſincerity and ſerious face with 
which we enter upon buſineſs, and the 
negligent and jaunty air with which they 
perform even the moſt importanr? 

LXX. | 
There are two qualities adherent to 


| the moft ingenious authors: I do not 


mean without exception. A decent pride 


that will admit of no ſervility, and a 


ſheepiſh baſhfulneſs that Keeps their 
worth concealed: the Leeds quaſes 
© zeeritis,” and the © malus pudor, of Ho- 
race. The one will not ſuffer them to 
make advances to the great; the other 
diſguiſcs that merit for which the great 
would ſeek out them. Add to theſe 
the frequent indolence of ſpeculative 
tempers. 
tical * the moſt el 

A poetical genius moſt ele- 
gant of — accompliſhments; but 
it is entirely a youthful one. Flights 
of fancy, gaiety of behaviour, ſpright- 
lineſs of dreſs, and a blooming aſpect, 
conſpire very amicably to their mutual 
embelliſhment; but the poetic talent has 
no more to do with age, than it would 
avail his Grace of Canterbury to have a 


knack at country dances, or a genius 


for a catch. 
' LXXIL. 


The moſt obſequious Mules, like the 


fondeſ} and moſt willing courtezans, ſel- 
dom leave us any reaſon to boaſt much 
of their favours. 

LXXIII. 

If you write an original piece, you 
wonder no one ever thought of the bet 
of ſubjects before you; it a tranſlation, 
of the beſt authors. 

LXXIV. 

The antient poets ſeem to value them- 
ſelves greatly upon their power of per- 
petuating the fame of their cotempora- 
ries. Indeed the circumſtance that has 
fixcd their language, has been the only 
means of verifying ſome of their vain- 
glorious prophecies. Otherwiſe, the hiſ- 
torians appear more equal to the taſk 
of conferring immortality. An hiſtory 
will live, though written ever ſo indif- 
ferently; and is generally leſs ſuſpe&- 
ed, than the rhetoric of the Muſes. 

LXXV. we 

I wonder authors do not diſcover how 
much more elegant it is to fix their 
name to the end of their preface, or any 
Oy addrels, _ to the _ 
page. It is, aps, for the ſake 
an F. R. S. LETT D. at the end of 
—_— 

1. xxvi. | 
It ſhould ſeem, the many lies, dif- 


cernible in books of travels, may be 


owing to accounts collected from impro- 

per people. Were one to give a cha- 

rafter of the Engliſh, from what the 

vulgar act and believe, it would con- 

vey * a ſtrange idea of the Engliſh un- 

derſtanding. = 
LXXVI1. 

Might not the poem on the Seaſons 
have been rendered more uni, by giving 
out the deſign of nature in the begin- 
ning of winter, and afterwards conſi- 
deringail the varieties of ſeafon as means 
aiming at one end? 

L XXVII. | 

Critics muſt excuſt me, if I compare 
them to certain animals called aſſes; 
who, by grawing vines, originally 
taught the great advantage of pruning 
them. 

LXXIX. : 

Every good poet includes a critic; 
the reverſe wil! not hole. 

LXX X. 

We want a word to expreſs the 
Hoſpes or Hoſp:ta of the ancients; among 
them, perhaps, the moſt reſpeQable of 


. Miſſionaries clap a tail to every Indian nation that diſlikes them, 


G all 
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all characters; yet with us tranſlated 
« Hoſt,* which we apply alſo to an Inn 
keeper. Neither have we any word to 
expreſs Amica, as if we thought a wo- 
man always was Tomewhat more or leſs 
than a friend. 

LXXXI. 

I know not where any Latin author 
uſes Ignotos otherwiſe than as obſcure 
« perſons,” as the modern phraſe im- 

lies, © whom nobody knows; yet it 
is uſed differently on Mrs. L——'s 
monument. 
__ LXXX11. | 

The philoſopher, who conſidered the 
world as one vaſt animal, could efteem 
himſelf no other than a louſe upon the 
| back of it. 

R 

Orators and ſtage-coachmen, when 
the one wants arguments, and the other 
a coat of arms, adorn their cauſe and 
their coaches with rhetoric and flower- 


pots. 2 

| LXXXIV. 

Tt is idle to be much affiduous in the 
— of inferior poetry. Homer, 

irgil, and Horace, give the true talte 
in compoſition; = a perſon's own 


imagination ſhould be able to ſupply 


the reſt, | | 
In the ſame manner, it is ſuperfluous 
to * inferior degrees of fame. One 
truly ſplendid action, or one well- 
finiſhed compoſition, includes more than 
all the reſults from more trivial pertorm- 
ances. I mean this for perions who 
make fame their only motive. | 
Very few ſentiments are proper to he 
put in a perſon's mouth, during the firtt 
attack of grief. | 
Every thing diſguſts, but mere ſim- 
plicity; the ſcriptural wiiters deſcribe 
their heroes uſing only ſome ſuch phraſe 
as this: Alas! my brother!“ O Ab- 
© ſalom, my ſon! my ſon!' & c. The 


lamentation of Saul over Jonathan is 


more diffuſe, but at the ſame time en- 
tirely ſimple. 

- gling is literaily deſcribed by Mar- 
tial | ; 
—Tremuls piſcem deducere ſets. 


From rum fadus ſeems to come the 
Engliſh phrale and cuſtom of ſiriking a 
bargain. | | 
Ile Ovid's Amours better than his 
——— There ſeems a greater variety 

natural thoughts: whereas, when one 


has read the ſubject of 038 of his epiſtles, 


ane ſoreſees what it will produce in 4 
writer of his imagination. 

Tue plan of his Elegies, for the moſt 
part weil dehgned. The anſwers of 
Sabinus, nothing. 

Neceſſity may be the mother of lu- 
GT EI but is the death of 

jcal. 

If a perſon ſuſpeAs his phraſe to be 
ſomewhat too familiar and abjeR, it 
were proper he ſhou's! accuſtom himſelf 


to compoſe in blank verie: but let him 


be much upon his guard againſt Antient 
Piſtol's phratcology. Ps 

Providence icems altogether impartial 
in the diſpenſation which beitows riches 
upon one and a contempt of riches upon 
another. 


riches, power, place, title, and fame, 
are implicitly deſired. When one is 
poſſeſſed of the end, through any one of 
theſe means, is it not wholly unphiloſo- 
phical to covet the rem. nder? 

Lord Shafteſbury, in the gentee] ma- 
nagement of ſome familiar ideas, ſeems 
to have no equal. He diſcovers an 
eloignment from vulgar phraſes much 
becoming a perion of quality. His 
ſketches ſhould be ſtudied, like thoſe of 
Raphael. His Enquiry is one of the 
ſnorteſt and clearett y tems of morality. 
The queſtion is, whether you dittin- 


guiſh me, becauſe you have better ſenſe 


than other people; or whether you ſeem 
to have better ſenie than other people, 
becauſe you diſtinguiſn me. 

One feels the ſame kind of diſguſt in 
reading Roman hiſtory, which one docs 
in novels, or even epic poctry. We too 
eaſily foreſee towhom the victory will tall, 
The hero, the knight-erraat,. and the 
Roman, are too ſeldom overcome, | 

The elegance and dignity cf the Ro- 


mans is in nothing more conſpicuous 


than in their anſwers to ambaſſadors. 
There is an important auifſion in mutt 
of our grammar-ſchvols, through which 
what we read, either of fahulous or real 
hiſtory, leaves either faint gr confulcd 


imprelions. I mean the neglect of oil 


geographic maps. Were maps of an- 
tient Greecę, Sicily, Italy, &c. in ule 
there, the knowledge we theie acquire 
would not want to he renewed after- 
wards, as 1s now generally the caſe. 

A perſon of a pedantic turn will ſpend 
five years in trantlating, and contending 
for the beauties of a worſe poem than he 
might write in five weeks himſelf, There 

| ſeem 


* 


Reſpect is the general end for which 


— 
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ſcem to he authors who wiſh to ſacrifice 
their whole character of genius to that 
of learning. 

Boileau has endeavoured to prove, in 
one of his admirable ſatires, that man 
has no manner of pretence to prefer his 
faculties hefore thoſe of the brute crea- 
tion. Oldnam has tranſlated him: my 
Lord Rochefter has iitated him: and 
even Mr. Pope declares— 


That, reaſon raiſe o'er inſtin how vou can, 
In this *tis God directs; in that tis man. 


Indeed, the Efſ:y on Man abounds 
with illuſtrations of this maxim; 
and it is amazing to had how many 
plauſible reaſons may be urged to ſup- 
port it. It ſeems evident that our itch 
of reaſoning, and ſpirit of curiofity, pre- 
cludes more happineſs than it can poſ- 
{ibly advance. What numbers of diſ- 
eaſes are entirely artificial things, far 
from the ability of a brute to contrive ! 
We diſreliſn and deny ourſelves cheap 
and natural gratifications, through ſpe- 
culative preſciences and doubts about 
the future. We cannot diſcover the de- 
ſigns of our Creator. We ſhould learn 
then of brutes to be eaſy under our ig- 
norance, and happy in thoſe objeRs that 
ſeem intended, obviouſly, for our hap- 
pineſs: not overlook the flowers of the 
garden, and fooliſhly perplex ourſe ves 
with the intricacies of the labyrinth. 

I wiſh but two editions of all books 
whatſoever. One of the fimple text, 
publiſhed by a ſociety of able hands: 
another with the various readings, and 
marks of the ableſt commentators. 

To ende wour, all one's days, 10 for- 
ufy our minds with learning and philo- 
ſophy, is to ſpend ſo much in armour 
that one has nothing left to defend. 

1f one would think with philoſophers, 
one muſt converſe but little with the 
vulgar: Theſe, by their very number, 
will force 2 perſon into a fondneſs for 
appearance, a love of money, a deſire of 
power; and other plebeian paſſions : 
ubiets which they admire, -becauic they 
hare no ſhare in, and have not learning 
to ſupply the place of experience. 

Livy, the moſt elegant and principal 
o tue Roman hiſtorians, was, perhaps, 
5 ſuperſtitious as the moſt unlearned 
pleheian. We ſee, he never is deſtitute 
_ of appearances, accurately deſcribed and 
:10:cmaly aſſerted, to ſupport particular 


ens by the interpoſition of exploded 


51 
deities. The puerile attention to chickens 
fe-ding in a morning And then a piece 
of gravity : Para fun bac. ſed par ua 
%, von contemnenda ; majores ni 
maximam hanc rem fecerunt. 

It appears from the Roman hiſtorians, 
that the Romans had a particular vene- 
ration ſor the fortunate. Their epithet 


Felix' ſeems ever to imply a favourite 


of the gods. I am miſtaken, or modern 
Rome has generally acted in an oppoſite 
manner. Numbers amongſt them have 
been canonized upon the ſingle merit of 
misfortunes. 

How different appears antient and 
modern dialogue, on account of ſuper- 
fic:al ſubjects upon which we now gene- 
rally converſe Add to this, the ceremo- 
nial of modern times, and the number 
of titles wich which ſome kings clog and 
encumber converſation. 

The celebrated boldneſs of an eaſtern 
metaphor 15, I believe, ſometimes allowed 
it for the inconſiderable ſimilitude it 
bears to it's ſubject. 

The ſtyle of letters, perhaps, ſhould 
not riſe higher than the ſtyle of refined 
converſation, 

Love · verſes written without real paſ- 


ſion, are often the moſt nauſeous of all 


conceits. Thoſe written from the heart 
will ever bring to mind that delightful 


eaſon of youth, and poetry, and love. 


Virgil gives one ſuch exceſſire plea- 
ſure in his writings, beyond any other 
writer, by uniting the mott perfect har- 
meny of metre, with the molt pleaſing 
ideas or images: | 


| Quclem virg ineo demeſſum pell ice flerer:; 
And | 
Argentum Pariuſoe Iapisomd__— 


With a thouſand better inſtances, 
. Nuthing tends fo much to produce 
drunkenneſs, or even madneſs, as the 
frequent uſe ol parentheſes in converſa- 
tion. | 

Few greater mages of impatience, 
than a general fee;n= his brave army over- 
matched and cut to pieces, and looking 
out continually to ſee his ally approach 
with forces to his aſhitance. Sce Shake- 
ſpeare. | 


When my dear Percy, when my heart's dear 
Harry, 

Caſt many a northward lcok to ſee his father 

Bring up his pom rs but he did look in vain 
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ESSAY 


XXVII. 


BOOKS, &c. 


- OINITLES, drawn from odd circum- 


liances anch effects ttrangely acciden- 
tal, bear a mar iclation io falie wit. 

Tue beſt inftance of the k ind is that ce · 

lebrated line of Waller: 

He graſp'd at love, and fill'd his band with 
bays. 
Virgil diſcovers leſs wit, and more 

| taſte, than any writer in the world. 

Some inſtances. 

What Lucretius ſays of the Edita 
doctrinæ ſapientum templa—T he temples 
of philuſophers—appears in no ſenſe 
more applicable than to a ſnug and eaſy 
chariot: 


Diſpicere unde gueas alias,  &ſſimque videre 


Errare, atque viam palantcs querere vitæ. 


i. e. From whence you may look down 
upon foot-paſſengers, ſee them wander- 
ing on each ſide you, and pick their way 
through the dirt: DT 
—— Seriouſly 
From learning's tow'ring height to gaze 
around, 
And ſee plebeian ſpirits range below. 


There is a ſort of maſonry in poetry, 
wherein the pauſe repreſents the joints of 
building ; which ought in every line and 

| courſe to have their diſpoſition varied. 

The difference betwixt a witty writer 

and a writer of taſte is chiefly this. The 
former is negligent what ideas he intro- 
duces, ſo he joins them ſutpriſingly. 
The latter is principally careful what 
images he introdaces, and fludies fim- 
plicity rather than ſurprize in his man- 
ner of introduc on. 

It may in ſome meaſure account. for 
the difference of taſte in the. reading ot 
books, to conſider the p our 
ears for mviſic. One is not pleaſed 
without a pe fect melody of ſtyle, be 
we ſenſe what it will: another, of no 

ear for muſic, gives to ſenſe it's full 
weight without any ded:.ftion on ac- 
count of harſhreſs. 

Harmony of period and me lody of 

ſtyle have greater weight than is gereral - 


ly imagined in the judgment we pats 
upon writing and writers. As a pruot 
of this, let us reflect, what texts of 
Scripture, what lincs in poetry, or what 
periods we moſt remember and quote, 
either in verſe or proſe, and we ſhall find 
them to be only mulical ones. 

I wonder the antient mythology never 
ſhews Apollo enamoured of Venus; 
conſidering the remarkable deference that 
wit has paid to beauty in all ages. The 
Orien — s act = conſonamily, when 
t 5 the nightingale enamoured 
of the = the mo — 
the faireſt and moſt delightful flower. 

Hope is a flatterer : but the moſt up- 
right of all paraſites ; for ſhe frequents 
the poor man's hut, as well as the palace 
of his ſuperior. | 

What is termed humour in proſe, I 
conceive, would be conſidered as bur- 
leſque in poetry: of which inſtances may 
be given. 

erhaps, burleſque = be divided 
into ſuch as turns chiefly upon the 
thought, and ſuch as depends more upon 
the expreſſion ; or we may add a third 
kind, conſiſting in thoughts ridiculouſly 
dreſſed in language m 
their dignity. 


lips, and the Hudibras of Butler, are 
the moſt obvious inſtances. Butler, 
however, d much upon the lu- 
dicrous effect of his double rhimes. In 
other reſpects, to declare my own ſenti- 
ments, he is rather a witty writer than 
a humorous one. 

Scenes below verſe, merely verſified, 
lay claim to a degree of humour. 

Swift in poetry deſerves a place ſome- 
where betwixt Butler and Horace. He 
has the wit of the former, and the grace- 
ful negligence which we find in the lat- 
ter's epiſtles and ſatires. I believe, few 
people diſcoyer leſs humour in Don 


Quixote than myſelf. For beſide the 


feneral ſameneſs of adventure, whereby 
it is eaſy to foreſee what he will do on 
moit occaſions, it is not ſo eaſy to raiſe 


a laugh from the wild atchievements of 


a madman. The natural paſſion in that 
caſe 1s pity, with ſome ſmall portion of 


harmonious bird of | 


above or below ) 
The Splendid Shilling of Mr. Phil- 
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mirth at moſt. Sapcho's character is 
indeed comic; and, were it removed 
from the romance, would diſcover how 
little there was of humovr in the charac- 
ter of Don Quixote. 
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It is a fine ſtrote of Cervantes, when 
Sancho, tick of his government, makes 
no anſwer to his comforters, but aims 


directly at his ſhoes and ſtockings. 


XXVIII. 


OF MEN AND MANNERS. 


1. 
1 E arguments againſt pride drawn 
ſo frequently by our clergy tron 
the general in ſirmity, circumſtances, and 
cataſtrophe ot our nature, art extremely 
tritling and inſignificant. Man is not 
proud as a ſpecies, but as an individual; 
not as comparing himſelf with other 
beings, but with his fellow creatures. 
It, | 
I have often thought that people dra 
many of their ideas of agrecableneſs, in 
regard to proportion, colour, &c. from 
their own perlons. 2 
5 
It is happy enough that the ſame vices 
which impair one's fortune, frequently 
ruin our conſtitution, that the one may 
not ſurvive the other. | 
IV, | 
Deference often ſhrinks and withers 
as much upon the approach of intimacy, 
as the ſenſitive plant does upon the touch 
of one's finger. 
V. 
The word Polly is, perhaps, the pret- 
tieit word in the language. Amuſement 
and Diverſion are good well-meaning 
words: but Paſtime is what never ſhould 
be uſe:l but in a bad ſenſe: it is vile to 
ſay ſuch a thing is agreeable, becauſe it 
helps to pats the time away. 


VI. 

Dancing in the rough is one of the 
moſt natural expreſſions of joy, and co- 
incides with jumping. When it is re- 
gulated, it is merely cum ratione in- 
ſanire. 

_ 

A plain, downright, open-hearted 
fellow's converſation, is as inſipid, ſays 
Sir Plume, as a play without a plot; it does 
not afford onetheamuſement of thinking. 

VIII. 
The fortunate have many paraſites: 


Hope is the only one that vouchſafes at- 
tendance upon the wretched and the 


beggar. 


| Ix. 
A man of genius miſtaking his talent 
loſes the advantage of being diſtin- 


guiſhed; a tool of heing undiſtinguiſhed. 


X. 
Jealouſy is tue fear or appreheuſion 
of ſuperiority : Envy our uneaſineſs 
under it. 

XI. 


What ſome le term Freedom is 
nothing elſe than a liberty of ſaying and 


doing diſagreeable things. It is but car- 
rying the notion a little higher, and it 


would require us to break and have a 


| head broken reciprocally without of- 


fence. 
XII. 

I cannot ſee why people are aſhamed 
to acknowledge their paſſion for popu- 
larity. The Gove of popularity is the 
love of being beloved. | 

XIII. 

The ridicule with which ſome people 
affect to triumph over their ſuperiors, is 
as though the moon under an ecli 
ſhould pretend to laugh at the ſun. 
XIV. | 

Zealous men are ever diſplaying to 
you the ſtrength of their belief, while 
judicious men are ſhewing you the 
grounds of it. 

XV. 

I conſider your very teſty and quarrel - 
ſome people, in the ſame light as I do a 
loaded gun; which may by accident go 
off and kill one. 

XVI. | 

I am afraid humility to genius is as 

an extinguiſher to a candle. 
XVII. 

Many perſons, when exalted, aſſume 

an inſolent humility, who behaved before 


with an inſolent haughtineſs. 


XVIII. | 
Men are ſometimes accuſed of pride. 
merely becauſe their accuſers would be 
proud themſelves if they were in their 


places. 
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—_— ' "© 
Men of fine parts, they ſay, are often 
proud; I auſwer, dull people are ſeldum 
ſo, and both act upon an appearance of 
reaſon. 
XX. 

It was obſerved of a moſt accompliſh- 
ed lady, that ſlie was withal fo very mo- 
deſt, that one ſometimes thought ſhe 
negleed the praiſes of her wit, becauſe 
ſhe could depend on thoſe of her heauty ; 
at other times, that ſhe flighted thoſe of 
ber beauty, knowing ſhe iniglit rely on 
tlioſe of her wit. 

xxl. 
The only diffuence het wixt wire and 
ale ſeems to be that of cheinic and ga- 
lenic medicines. 

XXII. 


It is the reduplication or acc umula- 


tion of compliments, that gives them 
their agreeableneſs: I mean, when, 
ſeeming to wander from the {ub;z&t, you 
return to it again with greater force. As 
a common inftance: I with it was ca- 
< pable of a preciſe demonttration how 
© much I eſteem, love, and honour you, 
© beyond all the rich, the gay, the great, 
© of this ſublunary ſphere: but I be- 
5 lieve that both divines and laymen will 
agree that the ſublimeſt and moſt va- 
© ſuable truths are oftentimes leaſt ca- 
© pable of demonſtr:tion." 
| XXIII. 


It is a noble piece of policy that is 


uſed in ſome arbitrary governments, 
(but ſuitable to none other) to inſtil it 
into the minds of the people, that their 


Great Duke knoweth all things. 


xxiv. 

In a heavy oppreſſive atmoſphere, 
when the ſpirits fink too lo, the beſt 
cordial is to read over all the letters of 
one's friends. 

XXV. 

Pride and modeſty are ſometimes 
found to unite together in the ſame cha- 
racter: and the mixture is as ſalutary as 
that of wine and water. The worſt 
combination I know is that of avarice 
and pride; as the former naturally ob- 
Gradl the that pride eventually 

produces. What I mean is, expence. 

XXVI., 


A. great many tunes, by a variety of 
circumrotatory flouriſhes, put one in 
mind of a lark's deſcent to the ground. 
e 

Poople frequently uſe this expreſſion, 
I am inclined to think ſo and ſo; not 


conſidering that they are then ſpeakin 
the molt litcral of all truths. — 
BS + 
The firſt part of a newſpaper which 


an ill natured man amines, is, the litt 


of bankrupis, and the bills of morta- 


lity. 
xxix. 

The chief thing which induces men of 
ſenſe to pic airs of ſuperiority, is the con- 
templation af coxcombs; that is, con- 
ceited fob; who would otherwiſe run 
away witu the men of ſenſe's privi- 
leg. on | 

XXX. 

To bh: entirely engroſſed by antiquity, 
and as it were eaten up with ruſt, is a 
bad compliment to the preſent age. 

XXXI. 

Aſk to borrow ſixpence of the Muſes, 
and they tell you, at preſent they are 
out of caſh, but hereafter they will fur- 
niſh you with five thouſand pounds. 

XXXII. | 


The argument againſt reſtraining our 


paſhons, becauſe we ſhall not always 
have it in our power to gratify them, is 
much ſtronger for their reftraint, tha: 
i is for their indulgence. 

; XXX111. 

Few men, that wouid cauſe reſpec 
and diſtance merely, can ſay any thing 


by which their end will be fo effectually 


anſwered as by filerice. 
XXXIV. 
There is nothing more univerſally 


commended than a fine day; the reaſor. 


is, that people can commend it withouv: 
envy. 1 | 
XXXV. 

One may, mudcitiy enough, calculate 
one's appearance for reſpect upon the 
road, where reſpect and convenience lv 


_ remarkably coincide. 


. XXXVI. | 
Although a man cannot procure hin:- 
ſelf a title at pleaſure, he may vary th: 
appellation he goes bv, conſiderably 
As, from Tom, to Mr. Thomas, tc 
Mr. Muſgrove, to Thomas Muſgrov:- 
Eſquire. And this by a behaviour ci 

reſerve, or familiarity. | 

XXXVII. 


N For a man of genius to condeſcend vi 


converſation with yul le, give; 
the ſenſation that a 22 - be- 
ing farced to ſtoop in a low room. 
WR. + 
There is nothing more univer{aliy 
prevalent than flattery. Perfons, who 


Jiſcover 
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diſcover the flatterer, do not always 


diſapprove him, becauſe he imagines 
them conſiderable enou zh to deſerve his 
applications. It is a tacit fort of com- 
pliment, that he elteems them to be ſuch 
as it is worth his while to flatter: 
© And when I tell him he hates flattery, 
He ſays he does, being then maſt flattered,” 
SHAKESPEARE. 
XXXIX. | 

A perſon has ſometimes more public 
than private merit, Honorio and his fa- 
mily wore mourning for their anceſtor; 
but that of all the world was internal 
and fiacer?. 

Your plain domeſtic people, who talk 
of their humility and home ſelt ſatisfac- 
tinns, will in the ſame breath diſcover 
how much they envy a, ſhining charac- 
ter. Bow is this conſiſtent? 

© You are prejudiced," ſays Pedantt- 
cus; I will not take your word, or 
your character, of tizat man.'—* But 


© the grounds of my prejudice are the 


* ſource of my accuſation. 


A proud man's int:mates are gene- 


rally more attached to him, than the man 
of merit and humility can pretend his to 
be. The reaſon is, the former pays a 
greater compliment in his condeſcen- 
tion. | 

The ſituation of a king is ſo far from 
being miſerable, as pedants term it; that, 
if a perſon have magnanimity, it is the 
happieſt I know; as he has aſſuredly the 
molt opportunities of diſtinguiſhing me- 


rit, and canferring obligations. 


XL. 
Contemptæ dominus ſplendidior ri. 
A man, a gentleman, evidently ap- 
pears more conliiderable by ſfeming to 


elpiſe his fortune, than a citizen and 


mechanic by his endeavours to magnify 
it. 
XLI. p 

What man of ſenſe, for the benefit of 
coal-mines, would be plagued with col- 
hers converſation! 

XLI11. 

Modeſty makes large amends for the 
pain it gives the perſons who labour un- 
der it, by the prejudice it affords every 
worthy perſon in their favour. 

XLII. 

Third thoughts orten coincide with 
the firſt, and are' generally the beſt 
grounded. We first reliſh nature and 
the country; then artificial amuſements, 
and the city; then become impatient to 
relire to the country again, 


XLIV. | 
While we labcur to ſubdue our paſ- 
ſions, we ſhould take care not to extin- 
guiſh them. Subduing our pafſions, is 


diſengaging ourſelves from the world; to 


which, however, whilſt we reſide in it, 


we mult always bear relation; and we 


may detach ourſelves to ſuch'a degree as 
to pals an uſeleſs and inſipid life, which 
we were not meant to do. Our exiſtence 
here is at leaſt one part of a ſyſtem. 

A man has generally the good or ill 
qualities which he attributes to mankind. 
XLV. 

Anger and the thirſt of revenge are a 
kind of fever. Fighting, and law-ſuits, 
bleeding; at leaſt, an evacuation. The 
latter occaſions a diſſipation of money; 
the former of thoſe fiery ſpirits which 
cauſe a preternatural fermentation. 

| XLVI. | 
Were a man of pleaſure to arrive at 
the full extent of his ſeveral wiſl es, he 


muſt immediately feel himſelf miſerable. 


It is one ſpecies of deſpair to have no 
room to hope for any addition to one's 
1 ** 3 
is following wiſh muſt then be to 
wiſh he had ſome freſh object for his 
wiſhes, A firong argument that our 
minds and bodies were both meant to be 
for ever active. 
| xLVII. 
I have ſeen one evil underneath the 
ſun, which gives me particular mortifi- 
cation. 
The reſerve or ſhyneſs of men of ſenſe 
generally confines them to a ſmall ac- 
quaintance; and they find numbers their 
avowed enemies, the ſimilarity of whoſe 
taſtes, had fortune brought them once 
acquainted, would have rendered them 
their fondeſt friends. 
XLV11L. | 
A mere relator of matters of fact, is 
fit only for an evidence in a court of 
XLIX. | 
If a man be of ſuperior dignity to a 
woman, a woman is ſurely as much ſu- 
ior to 2 man that is effeminated. 
illy's rule in the grammar has well 
enough adjuſted this ſubordination. 
© The maſculine is more worthy than 
© the feminine, and the feminine more 
© worthy than the neuter.” 


L. 
A gentleman of fortune will be often 
complaining of taxes; that his eſtate is 
inconſiderable; „6 
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fo much of it as the world is ready to 
rmagine. A mere citizen, on the other 
Hand, is always aiming to ſhew his 
riches; ſays, that he employs ſo many 
hands; he keeps his wife a chaiſe and 
onc; and talks much of his Chineſe or- 
naments at his paltry cake · houſe in the 


country. They both aim at praiſe, but 


of a very diſtinct-x ind. Now, ſuppoſ- 
ing the Cit worth as much in money as 
the other is in land, the Gentleman fure- 
ly chuſes the better method of oftenta- 
tion, who conſiders himſelf as ſuperior to 
his fortunc, than he who ſeems io look 
up at his fortune, and conſequently ſets 
himſelf beneath it. 
11. 

The only kind of revenge which a 
man of ſeuſe need take upon a ſcoun- 
drel, is, by a ſeries of oedchacticnr, 
to force him to admire and eſleem his 
enemy, and yet irritate his animoſity, by 
—_— a CE As Sir John 
Falſtaff might ſay, turning even quar- 
© xels to commodity.” 

LI. | 

It is poſſible, by means of glue, to 
connect two pieces of wood together; by 
a powerful cement, to join marble; by 
the mediation of a 12 to unite a man 
and woman; but of all aſſociations, the 
moſt effectual is betwixt an idiot and a 
knave. - become in a manner in- 
| The former ſeems ſo framed 
to admire and idolize the latter, that the 
latter may ſeize and devour him as his 
Proper prey. 1 


The fame degree of penetration that 
ſhews you another in the wrong, ſhews 
him alſo, in reſpect to that inſtance, your 
inferior: hence the obſervation, and the 
real fact, that people of clear heads are 
what the world calls opinionated. 

LIV. 

There is none can baffle men of ſenſe, 
but fools, on whom they can make no 
impreſſion. | 

LV. | 
The regard cone ſhews „is 
like that we ſhew an old aunt who is to 
leave us ſomething at laſt. Our beha- 


viour on this account is as much con- 


trained as that 


« Of one well-itudied in a fad oftent 
To pleaſe his granem. SHAKES?., 
7 LVI. 
Faſhion is a great reſtraint upon your 
perſons of taſte and fancy; who would 


otherwiſe, in the nioit trifling inffances, 
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be able to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
the vulgar. 
LVII. 

A writer who pretends to poliſh the 
human underitanding, may beg by the 
ſide of Rutter's chariot, who ſells a pow - 
der for the teeth. 
LVIII. 

The difference there is betwixt honour 
and honeſty, ſeems to be chiefly in the 
motive. The mere honeſt man does that 
from duty, which the man of honour 


does for tl.c ſake of character. 
LIX. 
The proverb ought to run A foo] 


© and his words are ſoon parted; a man 


© of genius and his money.” 
X LX. | 
A man of wit, genius, learning, is 
apt to think it ſomething hard, that men 
of no wit, no genius, no learaing, ſhouid 
have a greater ſhare of wealth and ho- 
nours; not conſidering that their own 
accompliſhment ought to be reckoned 
to them as their equivalent. It is no 
reaſon that a perſun worth five thouſand 
pounds, ſhould on that account have a 
claim to twenty. 
LXI. | 
A wife ought in reality to love lier 
huſband above all the world; but this 
preference I think ſhould, in point of 
liteneſs, be concealed. The reaſon 
is, that it is diſguſting to ſee an amiable 
woman monopolized; and it is eaſy, by 
proper management, to wave (all I con- 
tend for) the appearance. e 
LXII. | 
There are ſome wounds given to re- 
putation, that are like the wounds of an 
envenomed arrow; where we irritate and 
enlarge the orifice, while we extract the 
bearded weapon; yet cannot the cure be 


compleated otherwiſe. 
| LXIIT. 
Amongſt all the ip . pro- 
feſſors of humility, you fiud none that 


will not diſcovei how much they envy a 
ſhining charaQer; and this either by cen- 
ſuring it themſclves, or ſhewing a ſatiſ- 
faction in fuch as do, Now there is this 
advantage at leaſt ariſing from ambition, 
that it diſpuſes one to diſregard a thou- 
ſand inſtances of middling grandevr; 
and reduces one's emulation to the nar- 
row circle of a few that blaze. It is 
hence a convenient diſpoſition in a coun - 
try place, where one is encompaſſed with 
ſuch as are merely richer, keep fine 
horſes, a table, footmen; make a decent 
figure 


e = | +. - © 
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Kgure as rural eſquires; yet, after all, 


diſcover no more than an every-day ple- 
beian character. Theſe a perſon of 
little ambition might envy; but another 
of a more exten ve one may, in any 
kind of circumitances, diſregard, 
LXIV, 

It is with ſour. men as with ſome 
horſes; what is eſt emed ſpĩrit in them, 

oceeds from fear. is was un- 
doubtedly the ſource of that ſeeming 
ſpirit diſcovered by Tully, in regard to 
his antagoniſt M. Antony. He knew 
he muſt deſtroy him, cr be deſtroyed 


LXV. 

The ſame qualities, joined with vir- 
tue, often furniſh out a great man, 
which, united with a different principle, 
furniſh out an Highwaymanz I mean, 
courage and ftrong paſſions. And they 


may both join in the ſame expreſſion, 


though with a meaning ſomewhat va- 


T-ntanda via eſt, qua me quogue poſſum 
Tollere bumo. | | 


i. e. Be promoted, or be hanged.” 


LXVI. ; 

True Honour is o honeſty, what the 

court of Chancerv is to common law. 
LXVII. 

Miſers, as death approaches, are heap- 
ing up a cheſt of reaſons to itand in more 
awe of him. | | 

LXVIII. 
A man ſooner finds out his own 
foibles in a ſtranger, than any other 
LXIX. 


It is favourable nough on the fide of 
learning, that if an hiſtorian mentions a 
author, it does not ſeem abſurd to 
ile him a great man: whereas the fame 
phraſe would not be allowed to a mere 
illiterate nobleman. 

0 LXX. | 

It is leſs wonderful to ſee a wretched 
man commence an hero, than an happy 


LXXI. 

An high ;- ſpirĩt has often diffe- 
rent and even contrary effects. It ſome- 
times operates no otherwiſe than like the 
Dis inertia; at others, it induces men to 
buſtle and make their part good among 
their ſuperiors. As Mr. Pope ſays— 


crowns, , 


ſymptoms and the 


Some plunge in buſineſs, others ſhave their 
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It is by no means leſs forcible, when 


it withdraws a man from the compan: 
of thoſe with whom he cannot cou 
on equal terms; it leads him into ſoli- 
tude, that, if he cannot appear their 
equal, he may at leaſt conceal his infe- 
riority. It is ſullen, obſtinate, diſdain- 
ful, haughty, in no leſs a degree than 
the other; but is, perhaps, more genteel, 
and leſs citizen-like. Sometimes the 
other ſucceeds, and then it is eſteemed 
preferable; but, in caſe it fail, it not 
only.expoſes a 's meanneſs, but his 
impatience u it; both of which the 
reſerved fpirit is able to diſguiſe—but 
then it ſtands no chance of removing. 
| 85 LXXII. | 
Every ſingle inſtance of a friend's in- 
K our dependence on 
the efficacy of monty. & os © 
covet what produces an external reſpe&, 
when one is diſappointed of that which 
is internal and finczre. This, perhaps, 
with decaying paſſions, contributes to 
render age covetous. 
LXXIII. | 
When phy ſicians write of diſeaſes, 
the prognottics and the diagnoſtics, the 
ſms, they give 
one fatal apprehenſions for every ache 
about us. When they come to treat of 
medicines and Applications, you ſeem to 
have no other difficulty but to decide by 
which means you would recover. In 
ſhort, to give the preference between a 
linctus and an apozem. 
LXXIV. 
One ſhould no more truſt to the ſkill 
of moſt a ies, than one would aſk 
the opinion of their peſtle and mortar; 
yet both are uſeful in their way. 
LXXV. ü 
I believe there was never ſo reſerved 


a ſolitary, but felt ſome yes of plea- 
an human 


ſure at the firit glimpſe © 


figure. The ſoul, however unconſcious 
it's ſocial bias in a crowd, will in ſo- 
litude fee] ſome attraction towards the 
firſt perſon that we meet. 
LXXVI., 

In courts, the motion of the body is 
eaſy, and thoſe 4 on — Ache body 
in the country, res 0. | 
are — and thoſe of the ſoul ſu· 
pine and careleſs, | 
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ambition till five and- twenty. It ĩs not 
ambition's day. | 
LXXVI. os” 

It ſhould ſeein that indolence itſelf 
would incline a perſon to be honeſt; as 
it requires infinitely greater pains and 
contrivance to be a knave. 

| g. 

Perhaps ruſtics, boors, and eſquires, 

make a principal figure in the country, 


as inanimates are always allowed to be 


the chief figures in a landſkip. | 
LXXX. | 

Titles make a greater diftinfijon than 

is almaſt tolerable. to a Britiſh ſpirit, 
They almoſt vary the car og Lan as they 
are oftentimes conferred, ſeem nat ſo 
much the reward, as the ſubititutes of 
merit. | 


TLXXXI. | 
n 
or if eſtimated by their 
PP not Lea. the price of a chick, 
the moment it is hatched, 

LXXXI1I. | 
A liar begins with making falſehood 
appear like truth, and ends with making 
truth itſelf appear like falſehood, 
LXXXL1I. 
Fools are very often found united in 
the ſtricteſt intimacies, as the lighter 
kinds of woods are the moſt cloſely glued 


together, i 


Perſons of great delicacy ſhould know 
the certainty of the following truth. 
There are abundance of cafes which oc- 
eaſion ſuſpenſe, in which, whatever they 
determine, they. will repent of their de- 
termination; and this through a propen. 
fity of human nature to fancy happineſs 
in thoſe ſchemes whiich it does not pur- 


ſue. 
LXXXV. 
High-ſpirit in a man, is like a ſword; 
vrhich though worn to annoy his enemies, 


yet is often troubleſome in a leſs degree 


his friends. He can hardly wear it 
jooffenſwely, but it is apt to incom- 
mode one or other of the company. It 
3s mare properly a loaded piſtol, which 
 ageident. alone may fire, and kill one. 
LXXXVvI. 
A miſer, if honeſt, can be only honeſt 
bare · wei 


Avarice is the moſt oppoſite of all cha- 
racters io that of God ighty, whoſe 
alone it is, to give and not receive. 

Amiſer grows rich by ſeeming poor; 
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an extravagant may grows poor by ſeem 


3 i h the beſt 
X88 


_ for coat armour 
would be thought aborigines; agreeable 
to the — uſe of — | 

Immoderate aſſurance is perſect licen. 
tiouloeſs, 

When. a perſon is ſo far. en ina 
diſpute as tv wiſh to get the victory, he 
ought ever to deſiſt. idea of con- 
queſt will ſo dazzle him, that it is hardly 
poſſible he ſhould diſcern. the truth. 

I have ſometimes thought the mind ſo 
calculated, that a ſmall degree of force 
may impel it to a certain pitch of plea- 
ſure ox of pain beyond which it will not 

s, by any impe:us whatſvever, 


T doubt whether it be not true, that 


we hate thoſe faults molt in others which 
we are guilty of ourſelves. 

A man of therough ſenſe ſcarce ad- 
mircs even any one; but he muſt be an 
idiot that is the admirer of a fool. 

It nuay be prudent to give upthe more 
trivial parts of character for the amuſe 
ment of the invidious; as a man wil. 
lingly relinquiſhes his filver to fave his 
gold from an hignwayman. Better be 
ridiculed for an untoward peruke, than 


be attacked on the ſcore of morals, as 


one would be rather pulled by the hair 
than ſtabbed to the heart, 55 
Virtue ſeems to be nothing more than 


a motion conſonant to the ſvſtem of 


things. Were 2 planet to fly from it's 
orbit, it would repreſent a vicious man. 

It is difhcult not to be angry at be- 
ings we know incapable of acting other - 
wile than they do. One ought no more, 


if one reſſects, to be angry at the ftupi- 


dity of a man than of a horſe, except it 


de vincible and voluntary; and yet the 


practice is otherwiſe. | 
People ſay, Do not regard what he 
© ſays, now he is in liquor. Perhaps 
it is the only time hawught to be le- 
garded. Aperit precordia Liber. 
Patience is the Panacea, but where 
does it grow, or who can ſwallow it? 
Wits uniformly exclaim againſt fools, 
yet foals are their proper foil; and it is 
from them alone they can learn what 
figure themſelves make, Their beha- 
viour naturally falls in with the gene- 
rality, and furniſhes a better mirror 
than that of artful people, who are ſure 
enough to deceive you either on the fa- 
vourable or the ill · natured fide, ſn 
5 
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We ſay, he is a man of ſenſe who ac- 
knowledges the ſame truths that we do; 
that he is a man of taſte who allows the 
ſame beauties. We conſider him as a 
perſonof better ſenſe and finer tafte, who 
diſcerns more truths and mare beauties 
in conjunction with ourſelves: but we 
allow neither appellation to the man who 
differs ſrom us. | 

We deal out our genuine efteem to 
our equals; our affection for thoſe be- 
neath us; and a reluctant ſort of reſpe& 
to thoſe that are above us. 

Glory relaxes often and debilitates 
the mind; cenſure ftimulates and con- 


tracts—both to an extreme. Simple 


fame is, perhaps, the proper medium. 
Perſuns of new families do well to 
make magnificent funerals, ſumptuous 
weddings, remarkable entertainments; 
to exhibit a number of ſervants in rich 
and oftentatious liveries; and to take 
every public occaſion of imprinting on 


the mob an habitual notion of their ſu- 


| 23 For ſo is deference obtained 


that quarter: 
Stupet in titulis & imaginibus, 
One ſcarce ſees how it is poſſible for a 
country girl or a country fellow to pre- 
ſerve their chaſtity. They have neither 


the philoſophical pleaſure of bocks, nor 
the luxui ious pleaſure of a table, nor the 


| refined amuſement of building, plant- 


ing, drawing, or defigning, to divert 
their imagination from an object to 
which they ſeem continually to ſtimu- 


late it by provocative illuſions. Add to 


this the health and vigour that are almoſt 
peculiar to them. 5 

I am afraid, there are many ladies 
who only exchange the pleatuies of in- 
continence for the pleaſure they derive 


from cenſure. At leaſt it is no injuſtice 


to conclude ſo, where a perſon is extra- 
vagantly cenſorious. 

Perſons of judgment and underſtand + 
ing may be divided into two forts. Thoſe 
whoſe judgment is ſo extenſive as to com- 
prehend a great deal; exiſtences, ſyſ- 
tems, univerſals: but 2s there are ſome 
eyes ſo conſtituted as to take in diflant 
odjects, vet be excelied by others in re- 
gard to objects minute or near, fo there 
are other underſtandings better calcu- 
lated for the examination of particular 
objecs.” * | 

The mind is at firit an open field 
Tithoit partitions or encloſures. To 
make it turn to moſt account, it is very 
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proper to divide and encloſe. In other 
words, to ſort our obſervations. 

Some men are called ſagacious, merely 
on account of their avarice: whereas a 
child can clench it's fiſt the moment u is 
i f prudence, when 

t 18 2 point of prudence, ou 
converſe ich 2 to tive 
yourſelf as converſing with his inferior, 
with whom no doubt he may have the 
ſame connection that you have with 
— : and to be upon your guard accord- 
mg1y. | | 

How deplorable then is a perſon's 
condition, when his mind can only be 
ſupported by flattery, and his conſtitu- 
tion but by cordials! when the relief of 
his preſent complaint undermines it's 
own efficacy, yet increaſes the occaſion 
for which it is uſed! Short is then the 
—— of our tranquillity, or of our 

ves. 


A man is not eſteemed ill-natured for 


any exceſs of ſocial affection; or an in- 
diſcreet profuſion of his fortune upon 
his neighbours, companions, or friends; 
although the true meaſure of his affec- 
tions is as much impaired by this, as 
by ſelfiſhneſs. | 

If any one's curſe can effet damna- 
tion, it is not that of the pope, but that 
of the poor. 

Peopie of the fineſt and moſt lively 
genius have the greateſt ſenſibility, of 


conſequence the moſt lively paſſions; the 


violence of which puts their condu 

upon a footing with that of fools. Fools 
diſcern the weakneſſes which they have 
in common with themſelves; but are not 
ſenſible of their excellencies, to which 
they have no pretenſions; of courſe, al- 
ways inclined to diſpute the ſuperiority. 

Wit is the refractory pupil of judg- 
ment. . 

Virtue ſhculd bs conſidered as a part 
of taſte, (and perhaps it is ſo more in 
this age, than in any preceding - one} 
and ſhould as much avoid deceit or 
ſiniſter meanings in diſcourſe, as — 
would do puns, bad language, or fal 


gram Mar. 


Think, when you are enraged at any 


one, what would probably become your 
ſentiments ſhould he die during the diſ- 
ute. 

The man of a towering ambition, or 

a weil regulated taſte, has fewer objects 
to envy or to covet than the grovellers. 
Refined ſenſe, to a perſon that is to 
converſe alone with boors, is 2 manifeſt 
H 2 inconvenience. 


Fl. 
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inconvenience. As Falſtaff ſays, (with 
ſome little variation) 
Company, witty company, has been the 
ruin of me. 


Tf envious people were univerſally to 
aſk themſelves, whether they would ex- 
change their entire fituations with the 
perſons envied, (I mean their minds, 
paſſions, notions, as well as their per- 
ſons, fortunes, dignities, &c. &c.) I 


will preſume the ſelf-· love common to 


human nature wanld make them all pre- 
fer their own condition: 
Nuid flatis F nalint—atgui licet efſe beatts. 
If this rule were applied, as it ſurely 
ought to be, it bids fair to prove an uni- 
verſal cure for envy: 

unte qui i plura negaverit 

7555 Ee Sar ana, : 

A perſon, elevated one degree above 
the populace, aſſumes more airs of ſu- 
iority than one that is raiſed ten. 
reaſon is ſomewhat obvious. His 
ſuperiority is more conteſtable. 

The character of a decent, well-be- 
haved gentleman-like man, ſeems more 
eaſily attainable by a perſon of no great 
parts or paſſions, than by one of greater 
genius and more volatility. It is there 
no miſmanagement, for the former to be 
chiefly ambitious of it. When a man's 
capacity does not enable him to enter- 
tain or animate the company, it is the 
belt he can do to render himſelf inof- 
fenſive, and to keep his teeth clean. 
But the perſon who has talents for diſ- 
courſe, and a ate defire to enliven 
converſation, ought to have many im- 
proprieties excuſed, which in the other 
were unpardonable. A lady of good- 
nature would forgive the Elunder of a 
country eſquire, who, through zeal to 
ſerve her with a glais of claret, ſhould 
involve his ſpurs in her Bruſſels apron. 
On the contrary, the fop (who may in 
lome ſenſe uſe the words of Horace— 


uod werum atgue decens cure et rogo et 

would be entitled to no pardon for ſuch 
unaccountable miſconduR. ' 

Man, in general, may be conſidered 
as a mechanic, and the formation of 
happineſs as his buſineſs or employment: 
virtue, his repoſitory or collection of in- 
Kruments; the goods of fortune as his 


materials: in proportion as the work. 
man, the inſtruments, and the materials, 
excel, the work will be executed in the 
greater perfection. „ 

The filly cenſorious are the very fel 
nature, * the moſt bitter of all bitter 
thin s' from the hyſſop that grows 
upon the wall, to the ſatyriſt that piſſes 
againſt it, 7 

I have known a ſenſible man of opi- 
nion that one ſhould not be ſolicitous 
about a wife's underſtanding. A wo- 
man's ſenſe was with him a phraſe to 
exprets a degree of knowledge, which 
was likely to contribute mighty little to 


a huſband's happineſs. I cannot be of 


his opinion. I am convinced, that as 
judgment is the portion of our ſex, ſo 


fancy and imagination are more emi- 


nently the lot of theirs. If fo, afier 
honeſty of heart, what is there we ſhoujd 
ſo much require? A wife's beauty will 
ſoon decay, it is doubtful whether in 
reality firſt, or in our own opinion. Either 


of thele is ſufficient to pall the rapturcs 


of enjoyment. We are then to ſeek for 


ſomething that will retain it's novelty; 


or, what is equivalent, will change it's 


ſhape when her perſon palls by it's iden- 
tity. Fancy and genius bid faireſt for 


this, which have as many ſhapes, as 
there cat happen occaſions to exert 
them. Good-nature, I always — 
The former will be expedient to exhila- 
rate and divert us; the latter to preſerve 
our minds in a temper to be diverted. 

J have known ſome attornies of re- 
putable families, and whoſe original 
diſpoſitions ſeemed to have been open 
and humane. Yet can I ſcarce recolſect 
one, in whom the gentleman, the Chri(- 
tian, and even the man, was not ſwal- 
lowed up in the lawyer: they are not 
only the greateſt tyrants, but the greateſt 
pedants of all mankind. 

Reconciliation is the tendereſt part 
either of friendſhip or of love; the latter 
more eſpecially, in which the ſoul is 
— A 9 Were a 

on to make u art in procuri 

the affe&ion of his miſtreſs, it — 
perhaps, his moſt effeftual method to 
contrive a ſlight * * and then, 
as it were imperceptibly, bring on a re- 
conciliation. The ſoul here diſcovers a 
kind of elaſticity; and, being. forced 
— returns with an additional vio- 

nce. 

Virtue muy be conſidered as the only 
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means of diſpenſing happineſs in proper 
proportions to every moment of our 


rune. 

To judge whether one has ſufficient 
pleaſure to render the continuation of 
life agreeable, it is not enough to ſay, 
Would you dic?* Take away fuft 
the hope of better ſcenes in this life, the 
fears Tout in another, and the bodily 
pain of dying. | 

The fear of death ſeems as natural 
as the ſenſation of luſt or of hunger: the 
firſt and laſt, for the preſervation of the 
individuai; the other, for the continua- 
tion of the ſpecies. 

It ſeems obvious that God, who 


created the world, intends the happineſs 


and perfection ct the ſyſtem he created. 
To effect the happine!s of the whole, 
lelf-love, in it's degree, is as requiſite as 
focial; for I am mvſelf a part of that 
whole, as well as another. The dif- 
ficulty of aſcertaining what is virtue, 
lies in proportioning the degrees of ielf- 
love and ſocial. Proximus ſun egomet 
mibi Tunica pallia propier. * Cha- 
« rity begins at home.“ It is ſo. It 
ought to be ſo; nor is there any incon- 
venience ariſes to the public becauſe it 


is general, Were tnis away, the indi- 


vidual muſt ſoon periſh, and conſe- 
quently the whole budy. A man has 
every moment occalioa to exe:t his ſelf - 
love for the ſake of ſelf- preſervation; 


' _ conſequently this ought to be ſtronger, 
him upon his guard. 


in order to keep 
A centinel's attention ſhould be greater 
than that of a ſoldier on a review. 

The ſocial, though alike conſtant, is 
not equally intenſe; becauſe the ſelfiſh, 
being univerſal, renders the ſocial leis 
eſſential to the well-being of one's 
neighbour. In ſhort, the ſelf - love and 
the ſocial ought to bear ſuch proportion 
as we find they generally do. If the 
ſelfiſh paſſion of the reſt preponderate, 
it would be ſelf · deſtructive in a few in- 
dividuals to be over- ſocially diipoſed. 
If the ſocial one prevails generally, to 
de of remarkable ſelfiſnnels muſt obſtruct 
the good of ſociety. 

Many feel a ſuperfluous uneafineſs 
for want of due attention to the iollow- 


ay 
e are oftentimes in ſuſpence betwixt 


the choice of different purſuits. We 


chuſe one at laſt doubtingly, and with an 
unconquered hankering after the other. 
We find the ſcheme, which we have 
choſen, anſwer our expeRtation but in- 


differently. Moſt worldly projects will. 
We, * * our choice, 
and immediately fancy happineſs in the 
paths which we decline; and this height. 
ens our uneaſineſs. We might at leaſt 
eſcape the aggravation of it. It js not 
improbable we had been more unhappy, 
but extremely probable we had not 

leſs ſo, had we made a different deci- 
ſion. This, however, relates to ſchemes 
that are neither virtuous nor vicious. 

© Happy dogs, ſays a certain ſple- 
netic, our footmen and the populace!” 
Farewell, ſays Eſop, in Vanbrugh, 
© whom I both envy and deſpiſe!* The 
ſervant meets with hundreds whoſe con- 
verſation can amuſe him, for one that is 
the leaſt qualified to be a companion for 
his maſter, | : 

© A perſon cannot eat his cake and 
© have it, is, as Lord Shafteſbury ob- 
ſerves, a proper anſwer to many ſple- 
netic people. But what imports it to 
be in the poſſeſſion of a cake that you do 
not eat? If then the cake be made to 
© be eaten, favs Lady , © better 
© eat it when you are moſt hungry.“ 
Poor woman! ſhe ſeems to have acted 
by this maxim, but yet could not avoid 
crying for the cake ſhe had eaten. | 

Lou ſhould calculate your appearance 
for the place where you reſide, One 
would rather be a very Knight in the 
country than His honour Mr. Such-a- 
one. 3 

The moſt conſummate ſelfiſhneſs 
would incline a perſon, at his death, to 
diſpoſe of his effects agreeably to duty; 
that he may ſecue an intereſt in the 
world to which he is going. 

A juitice and his clerk is now little 
more than a blind man and his dog. 
The — ignerance of the former, 
together with the canine impudence and 
rapocity of the latter, will but rarely be 
found wanting to vindicate the compari- 
ſon. The principal part of the ſimili- 
tude will appear obvious to every one; 
I mean, that the juftice is as much de- 
pendent on his cierk for ſuperior inſight 
and implicit guidance, as the blind 2 
luw on his cur that leads him in a ſtring. 
A ld to this, that the offer of a cruſt wi 
ſeduce the conductors of either to drag 
their mallers into a kennel. | | 

To remark the different f gure made 
by different perſons, under the lame cir- 
cumitances of fortune! To friends of 
m. ne upon a journey had ſo contrived as 
to reduce their finances to a ſingle fix- 
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each. The one, with the genteel 


and liberal air of abundance, gave his to 
2 black-ſhoe-boy, who wiſhed his honour 
a th uſand bleflings; the other, having 
lodged a fortnight with a nobleman that 
was his patron, offered his to the butler, 
as an inſtance of his gratitude, who with 
— forbore to curſe him to his 
ace. 

A glaſs or two of wine extraordinary 
only raiſes à valetudinarian to that 
warmth of ſocial affection, which had 
naturally been his lot in a better ſtate 
of health. 

Deſerence is the moſt complicare, the 
moſt indirect, and the moſt elegant of 
all compliments. 

Be cautious not to conſider a perſon 
as your ſuperior, merely becauſe he is 
your ſuperior in the point of aſſurance. 


This has often depreſſed the ſpirit of a 


perſon of defert and diffidence. 
A proper affufance, — competent 


fortune, are eſſential to liberty. 


Taſte is purſued at a leſs expence than 


faſhion. 


Our time in towns ſeems ſhort to paſs, 
and lon 


Deference, before company, is the 
teeleſt kind of flattery. The flattery 

of epiſtles affects one leſs, as they can- 
not be ſhewn without an appearance of 


vanity. Flattery of the verbal kind is 


groſs. In ſhort, applauſe is of too 
coarſe a nature to be ſwallowed in the 


_ groſs, though the extract or tincture be 


ever ſo agreeable. 
When a perſon, for a ſplendid ſervi- 
tude, foregoes an humble independency, 


it may be called an advancement, if you 


leaſe; but it to me an advance- 
— from the pit to the gallery. Li- 
derty is a more invigorating cordial than 
each Aili riſſing, they 

| ilios are trifling, the. 

may be as | an reg as the friendſhip of 
ſome s that regard them. Indeed, 
it is almoſt an univerſal practice to rail 
at punctilio; and it ſeems in ſome mea- 
ſure a conſequence of our attachment to 
French faſhions. However, it is ex- 
tremely obvious, that punctilio never 


cauſed half the quarrels that have riten 
from the freedom of behaviour, which 


is it's oppoſite extreme. Were all men 
rational and civilized, the uſe of cere- 
mony would he ſuperfluous: but as the 
caſe is, it at leaſt fixes ſome bounds to 
the encroachments of eccentric people, 


ong to reflect upon; in the coun- 
. 0 


who, under the denomination of free. 
dom, might demand the privilege of 
breaking your head. 

There ſeem near as many people that 
want paſſion as want reaſon. 

The world would be more happy, if 
perſons gave up more time to an inter- 
courſe of friendſhip. But money en- 
groſſes all our deference; and we ſcarce 
enjoy a ſocial hour, becauſe we think 
it unjuſtly ſtolen from the main buſineſs 
of our lives. 

The ſtate of man is not unlike that 
of a fiſh hooked by an angler. Death 
allows us a little line. We floynce, 
and ſport, and vary our fituation : but 
when we would extend our ſchemes, we 
diſcover our confinement, checked and 
limited by a ſuperior hand, who drags 
vs from our element whenſoever he 
pleaſes. 15 | 

The vulgar trace your faults; thoſe 

ou have in common with themſelves : 
ut they have no idea of your excel - 

_ to which they have no preten- 
ons. 

A perſon is ſomething taller by hold- 
ing up his head. | 

A man of ſenſe can be adequately 
eſteemed by none other than a man of 
ſenſe: a fool by none but a fool. We 
ought to act upon this principle. 3 

ow melancholy is 1t to travel, late 
and fatigued, upon any ambitious pr 
jet, on a winter's night; and obſerve 
the lights' of cottages, where all the un- 
ambitious people are warm and happy, 
or at reſt in their beds. Some of them, 
ſays W——, as wretch-d as princes, 
© for aught we know to the contrary.” 

It is generally a principle of indolence 
that makes one ſo diſguſted with an art- 
ful character. We hate the confine- 
ment of ſtanding centinels in our own 
defence. 

To behave with complaiſance, where 
one forcſees one muſt needs quarrel, is 
like cating before a vomit. 4 

Some perſons may with juſtice boaſt, 
that they knew as much as others when 


they were but ten years old: and that 


their preſent knowledge comprehends 
after the manner that a Jarger trunk con- 
tains the ſmaller ones it encloſes. 

It is poſſible to diſcover in fume 
faces the features Nature intended, had 
ſhe not been ſomehow thwarted in her 
operations. Is it not eaſy to remark the 
fame diftortion in fome mirds? There 
is a phraſe pretty frequent amongſt the 

vulgar, 
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vulgar, and which they apply to abſo- 
Jute fool——That they — bd a rock 
too much in their cradles. With me, 
it is a moſt expreſſive idiom to deſcribe 
a diſlocated underſtanding: an under- 
ſanding, for inſtance, which like a 
watch diſcovers a multitude of ſuch 
ts as appear obviouſly intended to 
long to a {yltem of the greateſt per- 
fection; yet which, by ſome unlucky 
Jumble, falls infinitely ſhort of it. 
ls it not the wound · our pride ſuſtains 
by being deceived, that makes us more 
averſe to hypocrites, than to the molt 
audacious and barefaced villain? Yet it 
ſeems as much a piece of juſtice to com- 
mend a man for talking more honeſtly 
than he acts, as it is to blame a man 
for acting more diſhoneitly than he 
talks. The ſum of the whole, how- 
ever, is, that the one adds to other crimes 


by his deceit, and the other by his im- 


pudence. 


A fool can neither eat, nor drink, 


nor ſtand, nor walk; nor, in ſhort, 
laugh, nor cry, nor take ſnuff, like a 
man of ſenile. How obvious the diſ- 
1 be found in 

In may be found in com- 
parative, as well as abſolute, abund- 


auce: I mean where a perſon contracts 


his defires within the limits of his for- 


tune. 


There are very few perſons who do 
not loſe ſomething of their eſteem for 
you, upon your a h to familiarity. 
The filly excule :hat is often drawn 
from want of time to correſpond, be- 
comes no one belides a cobler with ten 


or a dozen children dependent on atatch- 
+ but a ſecondary fort of admiration that 


ing end, 

One, perhaps, ought to make fune- 
ras as ſumptuous as poſſible, or as pri - 
vate: either by obſcurity to elude, or by 
ſplendour to employ, the attention, that 
it may not be engaged by the moſt 
ſhocking circumſtance of our humanity. 

It happens a little unluckily, that the 
perſons who have the moſt intimate con- 
tempt ot m are the ſame that have 
the ſtrongeſt appetites for the pleaſures it 
procures. . 

We are apt to look for thoſe virtues 
in the characters of noblemen, that ale 
but rarely to be found any where, ex- 
cept in the preambles to their patents, 
S. me ſhining exceptions may be made 
to this rule: in general we may conſider 
their appearance with us in public, as 
one docs our wearing apparel, © Which 


ſure of another's exceſs in equ 
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* lord do you wear to- day? Why I 
© did think to wear my Lord * , 
* but, as there will be little company in 
the Mall, I will e'en content my ſelf 
© to wear the ſame noble peer I wore 
yeſterday. 

The worſt inconvenience of a ſmall 
fortune is, that it will not admit of in- 
advertency. Inadvertenc 9 » 
onght to be placed at the head of molt 
mea's 2 accounts, and a ſum as 
regularly allotted to it as to any other 
article, | 

It is with our judgments, as with our 
eyes. Some can ſee objects at a greater 
diſtance more diſtinctly, at the Came 
time leſs diſtinctly than others the db- 
jects that are near them. | 

Notwithſtanding the airs men give 
themſelves, I believe no one ſees family. 
to more advantage, than the perſons that 
have no ſhare in it. 

How important is the eye to the ap- 
pearance of an human face! the chief 
index of temper, underſtanding, health, 
and Jove! What prodigious influence 
mult the {ame misfortunes have ou ſome 
perſons beyond others! as the loſs of an 
= ws rw mr ga beauty, —_ 
the Joſophy to ſu herſelf. 

The perſon 2 — In his cen- 

ipage, is 
commonly the perſon who —_ exhi- 
bit the ſame if it had been within 
his power; the ſource of both being a 
dilregard to decorum. Likewiſe he that 
violently arraigns or fondly indulges it, 
* in conſidering it a little too ſeri - 
oully. 

Amid the moſt mercenary ages, it is 


is beſtowed upon magnificence. 

An order of beauties, as of knights, 
with a ſtyle appropriated to them (as, 
for inftance, To the Right Beautiful 
Lady Such-a-one) would have as good 
a foundation as any other claſs, but 
would, at the ſame time, be the moſt 
invidious of any order that was ever in- 
Kituted. | | 

The firſt maxim a child is taught, is, 
that— | 

Learning is better than houſe and land; 


but howlittle is it's influence as he grows 
up to maturity! 

There is ſomewhat very aſtoniſhing 
in the record of our moſt celebrated vic- 
tories: I mean, the ſmall number of the 


conquerors killed in zortion to the 
— — conquered. 
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conquered. At Agincourt, it is ſaid, 
were ten thouſand, and fourteen thou - 
and maſſacred. Livy's accounts of this 
ſort are fo aſtoniſhing, that one is a 
to diſbelieve the hiſtorian. All the ex- 
plavation one can find, is, that the 
groſs ſlaughter is made when one fide 
takes to flight. | 
A perſon that is diſpoſed to throw off 
all reſerve before an inferior, ſhould re- 
flect, that he has alſo his inferiors, to 
whom he may be equally communica- 
tive. 
| It is impoſſible for a man of ſenſe to 
ard againit the mortification that may 
wen him by fools, or heteroclite cha- 
— — becauſe he cannot foreſee them. 
A vit- would cannot afford to diſcard a 
frivolous conceit, though it tends to af- 
front you: an old maid, a country put, 
or a colle t, will ignorantly or 
. wilfully blunder upon fuch hints as 
muſt diſcompoſe you. 


A man that is ſolicitous about his 
health, or ſive of ſome acute 


diſorder, ſhould write a journal of his 
conſtitution, for the better inſtruction 
of his phy ſician. 

Ghoſts have no more conneRion with 
darkneſs, than the myſtery of a barber 
with that of a ſurgeon; yet we find they 
go together. Perhaps Nox and Chaos 
Vere their mythological parents. 

He makes a lady but a poor recom- 
pence who marries her, becauſe he has 


ept her company long after his affec- all 


tion is eſtranged. Does he not rather 
encreaſe the mjury? 

Second t ts oftentimes are the 
very worſt of all thoughts. Firſt and 
third very often coincide. Indeed, ſe - 
cond thoughts are too frequently form- 
ed by the love of novelty, of ſhewing 
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yon, of diſtinguiſhing ourſelves 


rom the mob, and have conſequen 

lefs of ſimplicity, and more of affectation. 
This, however, regards mcipally ob. 
jects of taſte and fancy. Thi 
at leaſt, are here very proper mediators. 

© Seta beggar on arſeback, and he l 
© ride," is a common proverb and a real 
truth. The zovus bomo is an inexpertus 
homo, and conſequently muſt purchaſe 
finery before he knows the emptineſs 
of it experimentally. The eſtabliſhed 
gentleman. difregards it, through habit 
an! familiarity. | 

The foppery of love-verſes, when a 
perſon is ill and indiſpoſed, is perfect 
ipecacuanha. 

— of family, and diſtinctions 
of gentry, have, perhaps, leſs weight 


in this age, than they had ever hereto. 


fore: the bend dexter or ſiniſter; the 
chief, the canton, or the cheveron, are 
greatiy out of date. The heralds are 


at length diſcovered to have no legal au 


thority. Spain, indeed, continues to 
:ſerve the diſtinction, and is poor. 
rance (by their diſpute about trading 
nobility) ſeems inclined to ſhake it off. 
Who now looks with veneration on the 
ante-diluvian pedigree of a Welchman? 
Property either is, or is ſure to pur- 
chaſe diſtinction, let the king at arms, 


or the old maiden aunt, preach as long as 


either pleaſes. It is ſo; perhaps it ought 
to be ſo. All honours ſhould lie _ 
encouragement be allowed to the 
members of trade in a trading nation: 


and as the nobility find it very expedient 
to partake of their profits, ſo they, in re- 


turn, ſhould obtain a ſhare in the others 


honours, One would, however, wiſh 


the acquiſition of learning was as ſure a 
road to dignity as that of riches. 


XXIX. 


OF BOOKS Ax D WRITERS, 


T is often aſſerted, by pretenders to 


ſingular penetration, that the aſſiſt- 
ance — is ſuppoſed to draw from 
wine, is merely imaginary and chimeri- 
cu; that all which the poets have urged 
on this head is abſolute rant and enthu- 
firſm; and has no foundation in truth or 
nature. I am inclined to think otherwiſe. 
Ju-lgment, I readily allow, derives no 
benefit from the nohleſt cordial. But 
perſons of a phlepmatic conſlitution have 


thoſe excellencies often ſuppreſſed, of 


which their 2 is truly capable, 
by reaſon of a lentor, which wine may 
naturally remove. It raiſes low ſpirits 


to a pitch neceſſary for the exertion of 


fancy. It confutes the non eft tanti, fo 
frequently a maxim with ſpeculative per- 


ſons. It quickens that ambition, or that 


ſocial bias, which makes a perſon wiſh 
to ſhine, or to pleaſe. Aſk what tradi- 
tion ſays of Mr, Addiſon's — 

ut 


ird thoughts, | 
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Bus ipflances-in point. of convetſation 
came within every one's obſervance. 


Why, then, may it not be allowed to 


produce: the lame effects in writing? 
The affected phraſes. I hate moſt, are 
thoſe, on which your half-wits found 
their reputation. Suchr as, Pretty trifler, 
Fair plaintiff, Lovely architect, &c. 

| Poor Young has a ſurpriſing knack 


of bringing thoughts from a diſtance, 


from their lurking- places, ina moment's 
time. | I, | 
There is nothing ſo diſagreeable in 
works of humour as an inſipid, unſup- 
ed, vii acity; the very huſks of drol- 
— bottled ſmall- beer; a man out- 
riding his horſe; lewdneſs and impo- 
tence; a fiery actor in a phlegmatic ſcene; 
an illiterate and ſtupid preacher diſcourſ- 
ing upon Urim and -Thummim, and 
beating. the pulpit-cuſhion in ſuch a 
manner, as though he would make the 
duſt and the truth fly out of it at once. 
An editor, or a tranſlator, collects the 
merits of different writers; and, forming 
all into a wreath, beftows it on his au- 
thor's tomb, The thunder of Demoſt- 
henes, the weight of Tully, the judg- 
ment of Tacitus, the elegance of Livy, 
the ſublimity of Homer, the majeſty of 
Virgil, the wit of Ovid, the propriety of 
Horace, the accwuacy of Terence, the 
brevity of Phædrus, and the poignancy 
of Juvenal, (with every name of note be 
can poſſibly recall to mind) are given to 
ſome antient (cribbler, in Who affecta- 
tion, and the love vf novelty, diſpoſes 
him to find out beauties. 
Humour and Vanbrugh againſt Wit 
and Congreve. | 
The vacant ſkull of a pedant gene- 
rally furniſhes out a throne and temple 


for vanity. 


May not the cuſtom of ſcraping when 
we bow, be derived from the antient cuſ- 
tom of throwing their ſhoes backwards, 


off their feet ? 
A bird in the air ſhall carry the tale, 


and that which hath wings ſhall tell 


© the matter. Such is alſo the preſent 
phraſe A little bird told it me, ſays 
nurſe. 5 

The preference which ſame give to 
Virgil before Homer, is often owing to 
complexion: ſome are more — to 
enjoy the grand; and others, the beauti- 
ful. But as for invention and ſublimity, 
the molt ſhining qualities of imaginz- 
tion, there is ſurely, no compariſon be- 


tween them. Vet I enjoy Virgil more. 
| 
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. Agreeable idcas riſe, in proportion as 
they are drawn from inanimates, from 
vegetables, from animals, and from hu- 
Mmay-crextures. 

: One reaſon why the ſound is ſome- 
times an echo to the ſenſe, is, that the 
13 objects have often the moſt 
2ajmonious names annexed to thein. 
A man of a merely argumentative 
caſt will poetry as proſe; will only 
regard the. quantum it contains of ſolid 
realpning: juſt as a clown attacks a deſ- 
ſert, conſidering it as ſo much victuals, 


and regardleſs of thoſe lively or em- 


blematical decorations-which the cook, 
for many ſleepleſs nights, has endea- 
voured to beſtow upon it. | 
Nctwithſtanding all that Rouſſeau 
has advanced fo very ingeniouſly upon 
ys and players, their profeſſion is, 
ike that of a painter, one of the imita- 
tive arts, whole means are pleaſure, and 
whole end is virtue. They both alike, 
for a ſubſiſtence, ſubmit themſelves to 
— opinion: and the diſhonour that 
attended the laſt profeſſion, ſeems 


not eaſily accountable. 


As there are evidently words in Eng- 
liſn poetry that have all the force of a 
daQyle, and, if properly inſerted, have 
no ſmall beauty on that account, it ſeems 
abſurd to contract, or print them other- 
wiſe than at length. | 
© The looſe wall tottering o'er the trembling | 

- © ſhade,' Ogilvy: Day of Judgment. 
© Frembling'* has alſo the force of a dac · 
tyle in a leſs degree—but cannot be 
written otherwiſe, | Hy 

I have ſometimes thought Virgil 
remarkably muſical, that were his lines 
read to a muſician, wholly ignorant of 
the language, by a perſon of capacity to 
give each word it's proper accent, he 
would net fail to diſtinguiſh in it all the 
graces of harmony. 

I think, I can obſerve a peculiar 
beauty in the addition of a ſhort ſylla- 
ble, at the end of a blank verſe: I mean, 
however, in blank dialogue. In other 
poetry it is as ſure to flatten; which may 
be diſcerned in Prior's tranſlation of 
Callimachus, viz. The holy vid im— 
Dictæean, hearſt thou—Birth, Great 
Rhea —Inferior Reptile—' &c. &. 
for the tranſlation abounds with them; 
and is rendered by that means proſaic. 
The caſe is only, proſe being an imi- 
tation of common ile, the nature of an 


ode requires that it ſhould be lifted ſame 


higher, 3 
1 3 
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But in dialogue, the language ought 
never to leave natuie the leaſt out of ſight; 
and eſpecially where pityis to be produced, 
it appears to receive an advantage from 


the melancholy flow this ſyllable occa- 


ſions. Let me produce a few inſtances 
from Otways tragedy of the Unhappy 
Marriage; and, in order to form a judg- 
ment, let the reader ſubſtitute a word of 
equal import, but of a ſyllable leſs, in 
the place of the inſtances I produce, 
( Some inſtances are numberleſs, where 
they familiarize and giye an eaſe to dia- 
logue.) | PE” 
ute my ill fate's upon mr. 
= Why was I not laid in my peaceful grave, 
— poor parents, and at refit as they 
re 


| A never ſee you now—you have been kindEr. 


== Why was | mgde with all my fex's ſoftnEſs. 
Fet want the c ing to conceal it's fulliEs? 
Ilſee Caſtalio - tax him with his falſhood. 


— Should you charge rough, 
J ſhould but weep, and anſwer you with ſob- 


bing. 
When thou art from me, every place is 
| desèrt. | | 
___———Syrely Paradiſe is round me, 
And every ſenſe is full of thy perfection. 
To hear thee ſpeak might calm a madman's 
| frenzy Go WS © 
*Till, by attention, he forgot his ſorrews. 
rin good men wiſh him dead—or I of- 
| ſeno him. , 
And hang upon you, like a drowning 
creature. 
— Cropt this fair roſe, and rifled all it's 
; ſwertneſs. | 


—Give me Chamont, and let the world for- 
| ſake me. 


maxim, to correſpond 
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give at once an harmonious flow, a na- 


rural eaſe, an energy, is, aud 
variety to the language. . 
A man of dry found judgment at- 


tends to the truth of the propoſition— 
a man of ear and ſenſibility to the muſic 
of the verſification. A man of a well re- 
pros taſte finds the former more deep- 
y impiinted on him, by the judicious 
management of the latter. " 

It ſeems to me, that what are called 
notes at the bottom of pages (as well as 
parentheſes in writing) might be gene- 
rally avoided, without injuring the thread 
of a diſcourſe. It is true, it might · re. 
quire ſome addreſs to interweave them 
gracefully into the text; hut how much 
more agreeable would be the effect, than 
to interrupt the reader by fuch frequent 
avocations? How much more graceful, 
to play a tune upon one ſett of keys, with 
varied ſtops, than to ſeek the ſame va- 
riety, by an awkward motion from one 
ſert to another? HL ES 

It hears a little hard upon our can- 
dour, that to take to pieces, in our 
language, ſigniſies the ſame as to ex- 
« poſe;” and to expoſe, has a ſignifi- 
cation, which nature can as little 
allow, as can the laws of etymology. 
The ordinary letters from friend to 
friend ſeem capable of receiving a betier 
turn, than mere compliment, frivolous 
intelligence, or profeſſions of friendſhip 
continually repeated. The eftabliſhed 
with eaſe, has al- 
moſt excluded every uſeful ſubjet. But 
may not exceſs of negligence diſcover 
affectation, as well as it's oppoſite ex- 
treme? There are many degrees of in- 
termediate ſolidity betwixt a Weſtphalia 
ham and a whipt ſyllabub. | 

I am aſtoniſhed to remark the defect 
of ear, which ſome tolerably harmonious 
poets diſcover in their Alexandrines. It 


i ue drank an healing draught ſſeems wonderful, that an error ſo obvi- 


| e 
thee. 


When I'm laid low in the cold grave for- 
gotten, 

May you be happy in a fairer bride, 

| But none can ever love you, like Monimia. 


T ſhould imagine, that, in ſome or moſt 
of theſe examples, a particular degree of 
tenderneſs is owing to the ſupernume- 
rary ſyllable; yet it requires a nice ear 
for the diſpoſition of it (for it muſt 
not be univerſal;) and, with this, may 


ous, and ſo very diſguſtful to a nice ear, 
ſhould occur ſo frequently as the follow- 
Rs 

What ſeraph e er could preach 


- © So choice a lecture as his wond'rous vir- 


© tue's lore?” 
The pauſe being after the ſixth ſyllable, 
it is plain the whole emphaſis of pro- 


nunciation is thrown upon the particle 


AS. It ſeems moit amazing to me, that 

this ſhould be ſo common a blunder. 
Simplex munditiis* has been eſteemed 

univerſally to be a phraſe at once very 


» Dr, Lancaſter being aſked baflily bis idea of this expreſſion, anſwered, Quakerly. 
| | expreſſive , 


Er _— - 


* 


Te KS 


ex preſſive, and of very difficult inter- 
pretation: at leaſt, not very capable to 
be explained without, circumlocution. 
What objection can we make to that 
ſingle word, elegant, which excludes 
the glare and multiplicity of ornaments 
on one fide, as much as it does dirt and 
ruſticity on the other? = 

The French uſe the word * naive,” 


in ſuch a ſenſt as to be explained by no 


Engliſh word; unleſs we will ſubmit to 
reſtrain ourſelves in the 12 of 
the word * ſentimental. It means the 
language of paſſion, or the heart, in op- 


polirion to the language of reflection and 
the head. 5 i 
The moſt frequent miſtake that is 


made, ſeems to be that of the means for 
the end: thus riches for happineſs, and 


thus learning for ſenſe. The former of 


theſe is hourly obſervable: and as to the 


later, methinks, this age affords fre- 


quent and ſurpriſing inſtances. 

It is with real concern, that I obſcrve 
many perſons of true poetical genius en- 
deavouring to quench their native fire, 
that they may exhibit learning without 
a ſingle ſuark of it. Nor is it uncommon 
to fee an author tranſlate a book, when 
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with half the pains he could write à bet- 
ter; but the tranilation ſavours more of 
lemning; and gives room for notes, 
which exhibit more. | 

Learning, like money, may be of fo 
baſe a coin, as to be utterly void of uſe; 
or, if ſterling, may require good manage- 
ment, to make it ſerve the purpoſes of 
ſenſe or happineſs. uh 
When a nobleman has once conferred 
any great ſavour on his inferior, he 
ought thenceforth to conſider, that his 
requeſts, his advice, and even his intima- 
tions, become commands; and to pro- 
* matters with the utmoſt tenderneſs, 

e perſon whom he obliges has other- 
wiſe Joſt his freedom. 


Hac ego fi cempeller imagine, cunf&a ref : 
Nec ſ mnum plebis laudo ſatur — ay 


Otia divitiis Arabum liberrima nuto. 


The amiable and the ſevere, Mr. 
Burke's ſublime and beautiful, by dif- 
ferent proportions, are mixed in every 
character. Accordingly, as either is pre- 
dominant, men imprint the paſſions of 
love or fear. The beſt punch depends 
on a proper mixture of ſugar and le- 
mon. 


* 
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HERE are many perſons acquire 

to theinſelves a character of inſin- 
cerity, from what is in truth mere in- 
conſtancy. And there are perſons of 
warm, but changeable paſſions, perhaps 
the ſincereſt of any in the very inſtant 


they make profeſſion, but the very leaſt 


to be depended on through the ſhort du- 
ration of all extremes. Ir has often 


puzzled me, on this account, to aſcertain - 


the character of Lady Luxborough®; yet 
whatever were her principles, I efteem 
Lord Bol:ngbroke's to have been the 
tame. She ſeemed, in all reſpects, the 
female Lord Bolingbroke. 

The principal, if not the only, dif- 


{erence betwixt honeſty and honour, 


ſeems to he in their different motives: 


the objec of the latter being reputation; 
and of the former, duty. 

It is the greateſt comfort to the poor, 
«hoſe ignorance often inclines them to 
in ill- grounded envy, that the rich muſt 
Jie as well as themſelves. 


The common people call wit, mirth; 


and fancy, folly; fanciful and folliful, 


they uſe indiſcriminately. It ſeems to 
flow from hence, that they conſider mo- 
ney as of more importance than the per- 
ſons who poſſeſs it; and that no conduct 
is wiſe, beſide what has a tendency to 
enrich us. 

One ſhould not deſtroy an inſect, one 
ſhould not quarrel with a dog, without a 
reaſon ſufficient to vindicate one through 
all rhe courts of morality. 

The trouble occaſioned by want of a 
ſervant, is ſo much leſs than the plague 
of a bad one, as it is leis painful to clean 
a pair of ſhors than undergo an exceſs 
of anger. | 

The fund of ſenſible diſcourſe is li- 
mited; that of jeſt and hadinerie is infi- 
nite. In many companies, then, where 
nothing is to be Jexrnt, it were, perhaps, 
better to get upon the familiar footing: 
to give and take in the wey of raillery. 

When a wife or miſtrels lives as in a 


* Sifter to Lord Bolingbroke, With her the author had enjoyed a literary correſpondence. 
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jail, che 
life of a iMor. 
There feos ſome'nnalogy bhetwirt a 
_ manner in every action of his 
Je. 5 | — 
Lady Luxborough's hand-writing was 
at the ſame time delicate and maſculine. 
Her features, her air, her underitfnding, 
her-motions, and her ſentiments, were the 
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perſon that confines her lives the 


ſame. Mr. W., in the ſame reſpects, 


delicate, but not maſculine. Mr. G—, 
rather more delicate than maſculine. Mr. 


. rather more maſculine than delicate. 
| Andthis, in regard to the three laſt, ex- 


rends to their drawing, verſification, &c, 
Riches deſerve the attention of young 
perſons rather than old ones; though the 
To conſume one s time and 8 at 
figure, is, like pouring forth one's fpi- 
rits rather in phlebotomy than enjoy- 
——_— «op oa 
vivacity ps ped hildren, and 
vivacity in therr children, and are apt to 
de mol or leſt fond of them in pro- 
be a ſymptom leſs expreſſive of future 
judgment and ſolidity. It ſeems tho- 
penetration, but alſo delicacy of ſenti- 
ment. Neither does it ſeem any way con- 
withſtanding all external appearances. 
It is a mere greyhound puppy in a war- 
forts of pleaſure; but does not allow 
itſelf time to be ſucceſsful in ſecuring 
time paſſes away in mere flight from. 
flower to flower; without reſting upon 
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practice is otherwilc. 

once, without pleaſure, recompence, or 
. generally partial to great 
portion” to it: Perhaps, there cannot 
roughly to preclude not only depth of 
tiſtent with a ſenſibility of pleaſure, not- 
ren, that runs at all truths, and at all 
any. It is a buſy bee, whoſe whole 
any a ſufficient time to gather honey. 


The queen of Sweden declared, She 


lid not love men as men; but merely 
becauſe they were not women. What 
a ſpirited piece of ſatire! 

In mixed converfation, or amongſt 

ons of no great knowledge, one in- 

dulges one's (elf in diſcourſe that is nei - 
ther ingenious nor ſignificant. Vapid 
ſrivAons chit- chat ſerves to paſs away 
the time, But corked up again in retire- 
ment, we recover our wonted ſtrength, 
ſpirit, and flavour. SV | 

The making preſents to a lady one 
addrefſcs, is like throwing armour into 
an ene ys camp, with a reſolution to 
recorer it. | 

He that lies a-bed all a ſummer's 
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ſtructed 'iperſpiration. 


his ſuperiority: hence a deference ex- 


morning, loſes the chief ipleaſre of the 
day: he that gives up his yoath to in- 
dolence, unde?gves a loſs of the ſame | 


kind. 
elſe thin ob- 


Spleen is oſten little 
The regard men externally profeſs 
for their ' ſuperiors, is — 2 
warded—in the manner it deſerves, 
Methinks, all men ſhould meet with 
a reſpect due to às high a charaQter as 
they can nt becomingly. | 
Shining characters are not always the 
molt agreeable ones. The mild radiance 
of an emerald is by no means leſs pleaſ- 
ing than the glare of a ruby. - 
Mankind ſuffers more by the conflict 
of contrary paſſions, than that of peffion 
and reaſon: yet, perhaps, the trueſt way 
to quench one is to kindle up 
another. 
Prudent men ſhould lock up their 
80 giving only their intimates a 


ey 
The country eſquire limits hĩs ambi- 

tion to a pre-eminence in the knowledge 
of horſes; that is, of an animat that may 
convey him with eaſe, credit, and ſafety, 
the little journeys he has to go. The 
philoſopher direAs his ambition to ſome 
well-grounded ſcience, which may, with 
the ſame credit, eaſe, and ſafety, tranſ- 
port him through every ſtage of being; 
fo that he may not be, overthrown by 
pn. nor trailed inſipidly along by 
apathy. 

Ton Tweedle played a good fiddle; 
bur, nothing ſatisfied with the inconſi- 
derable appellation of a fiddler, drop- 
ped rhe practice, and is now no charac- 
ter. | 


- The beſt Gai ww france un anfwer to 


the letters of a friend, is the moment you 


receive them. Then the warmth of 
friendſhip, and the intelligence received, 
moſt forcibly co-operate. 

The philoſophers and antient ſages, 
who declaimed againſt the vanity of al! 
external adyantages, ſeem in an equal 
degree to have countenanced and an- 
thorized the mental ones, or they would 
condemn their own example. 

"Superiority in wit is more frequent! 
the caufe. of vanity than ſuperiority of 
judgment; as the perſon that wears an 
ornamental {word is ever more vain than 
he _ — = uſeful one. | 

perſon who has a ſuperiority in 
wit, is enabled by the Gris of be ſee 
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eted, and offence taken upon | the 
Fate. Add to this, that wit, conſi - 
dered as fancy, renders all the paſſions 
more ſenſible; the love of fame more 
e ſo and you have ſome fort 
of reafon for the revenge taken by wits 
upon thoſe who 'negleR them, 

In the quarrels of our friends, it is in- 
cumbent on us to take a part—in the 

uarrels of mere acquaintance, it is need- 
feſs, and perhaps impertinent. 

When I have purchaſed aught by way 
of mere amuſement, your reffection up- 
on the coft not only intimates the bar- 
gain I have made to be a bad one, but 
tends to make it ſo. | 

N Hal I the money thoſe paintings 


* © coſt,” favs Torpor, methinks I would 


gave diſcovered ſome better method of 
diſpoũng of it. And in what would 
you have expended it? ] would buy 
© ſome fine horſes. But you have al- 
ready what anſwer your a, 19Þ 
Les, but I have a particular fancy for 
© a fine horſe.'— And have not I, who 
© hangin theſe pictures, the ſame argu- 
© ment on my fide?* The truth is, he 
who extols his own amuſements, and 
contlemns another perſoa s, unleſs he 
docs it as they bear relation to virtue or 
vice, will at all times find himſelf at a 
loſs for an argument. 3 
People of real genius have ſtrong paſ- 
ſions; people of ſtrong paſſions have 
rea! pzrtialities: ſuch as Mr. Pope for 
Lord Bui,ngbroke, &c. Perſons of flow 
parts have languid prone: and perſons 
of languid paſhons have little partiality. 
They neither love, nor hate, nor look, 
nor move, with the energy of a man of 
ſenſe. The faults of the former ſhould 


be balanced with their excellencies; and 


the hlameleſſneſs of the latter ſhould be 
weighed with their inſignificancy. _ 
pineſs and virtue are, perhaps, generally 
diſpenſed with more equality than we are 
are aware. | | 
Extreme volatile and ſprightly tempers 
ſeem inconſiſtent with any great enjoy- 
ment. There is too much time waſted 
in the mere tranſition from one object to 
another. No room for thoſe deep im- 
preflions, which are made alone by the 
duration of an idea; and are quite re- 
quiſite to any ſtrong ſentation, either of 
leaſure or of pain. The bee to collect 
honey, or the ſpider to gather poiſon, 
muſt ahide ſome time upon the weed or 
flower. They whoſe fluids are mere 
fal volatile, ſeem rather chearful tlian 
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happy men. The tmper above deſcribed 
is oftener the lot of wits than of perſons 
of great abilities. eee 
There are no ns more ſolicitoug 
about the LE of rank, than 
thoſe who have no. rank at all. Obſerve 
the humours of a country chriſteningz 
and you will find no court in Chriſten, 
dom ſo ceremonious as the quality of 
Brentford, | | 
Critics will ſometimes prefer the — 
ſtate of a compoſition to the improv 
one, through mere perverſeneſs: in pt 
manner, ſome will extol a perſon's pal 
conduct, todepreciate his preſent. Theſe 
are ſome of the numerous ſhifts and 
machinations of envy. | 
Trees. afford us the advantage of 
ſhade in ſummer, as well as fuel in 
winter; as the ſame virtue allays the 
fervor of intemperate paſſions in our 
youth, and ſerves to comfort and keep 
us warm amid the rigours of old age. 
The term Indeciſion, in a man's cha- 
rater, implies an idea very nicely dif- 
ferent from that of Irreſolution; yet it 
has a tendency to produce it; and, like 
that, has often it's original in exceſſive 
delicacy and refinement. 
Perſons of proud, yet abje& ſpirits, 
will deſpiſe you for thoſe diſtreſſes for 


which the generous mind will pity' and 


endeayour to befriend you A hint te 
whom only you ſhonld diſclofe, and 
from whom you ſhould conceal them. 
Yet, perhaps, in general, -it may be 
prudent to conceal them from perſons of 
an oppoſe party. = 
The ſacrificing of our anger to our 


intereſt is oftentimes no more than the 


exchange of a painful paſſion for a plea- 
ſurable. | 5 

There are not fixe in five hundred that 
pity, but, at the ſame time, alſo deſpiſe— 
A reaſon that you ſhould be cautious to 
whom and where you complain. The 
fartheſt a prudent man ſhould proceed 
in general, is to laugh at ſome of his 
own foibles: when this may be a means 
of removing envy from the more im- 
portant parts of his character. 

Eſſeminacy of appearance, and an ex- 
ceſſive attention to the minuter parts of 
dreſs, is, 1 believe, properly, in the ge- 
neral run, eſteemed a — of irre- 
ſolution. But, yet, initances are ſeen to 
abound in the French nation to the con- 
trary. And in our own, that of Lord 
Mark Kerr was an inſtance equal to a 
thouſand. A ſnuff- box hinge, rendered 

IL inviuble, 
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inviſible, was an object on which his 
happineſs to turn; which, how- 
ever, might be clouded by a ſpeck of 
dirt, or wounded by a hole in the heel 
of his ſtocking. Vet this man's intre- 
pidity was ſhewn beyond all contradic- 
tion. What ſhall we ſay then of. Mr. 
Grav, of manners very delicate, yet 

eſſed of a poetical vein fraught with 
the nobleſt and fublimeſt images, and of 
a mind remarkably well ſtored with the 
more maſculine parts of learning? 
Here, perhaps, we muſt remain in ſu- 
ſpence. For though taſte does not imp 
manners, ſo neither does it preclu 
them: or what hinders, that a man 
ſhould feel that ſame delicacy in regard 
to real honour, which he does in regard 
to dreſs ? 

If beneficence be not in a perſon's will, 
what imports it to mankind, that it is 
ever ſo much in his power ? And yet we 
ſee how much more regard is generally 
paid to a worthleſs man of fortune, than 
to the moſt benevolent that ever 
uttered an ĩneffectual hleſſing. It is all 
agreeable to Mr. Burke's thefis, that the 
formidable idea of power affects more 
deeply than the moſt beautiful image we 
can conceive of moral virtue. 

A perſon that is not merely ſtupid, is 
naturally under the influence of the 
acute paſſions, or the low. The prin- 
ciple of revenge is meant for the ſecurity 
y 2 the individual; and ſuppoſing a per- 
fon has not courage to put it immedi- 
ately into practice, he commonly ſtrives 
to make himſelf remarkable for the per- 
ſeverance of his reſentment. Both theſe 
have the ſame motive, to impreſs a dread 
upon our enemies of injuring us for the 
future: and though the world be more 
inclined to favour the raſh than the 

hlegmatic enemy, it is hard to fa 

Which of the two has given riſe to 4 
diſmal conſequences. The reaſon of this 
partiality may be deduced from the ſame 
original, as the preference that is given 
to downright impudence before hypo- 
crily. To be cheated into an ill- placed 
eſteem, or to be undermined by con- 
cealed malignity, diſcovers a contem 
for our underftanding, and leſſens t 
idea we entertain of it ourſelves. 
hurt our pride more than open violence, 
or undiſguiſed impudence. 

l wp fc wn the Firſt, willing to in- 
yolve the regal power in myſtery, that, 
like natural objefts, it might appear 
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ſumption for a ſubject to ſay, * what a 
* king might. do in the fullneſs of his 
© power,” This was abſurd ; hut it 
ſeems preſumption in a man of the world, 
to ſay what means a man of genius may 
think "inſtrumental to his happineſs. 
W— uſed to ſay, it was pre- 
ſumption for him to make conjectures 
on the occaſion. A 
ment ſeems to have his pleaſures diſtinct 
from-the common run of men: what the 
world calls im t, is to him wholly 
frivolous ; and what the world eſteems 
frivolous, ſeems effential to his tranquil. 


lity. 
W a funeral among 


the middle rank of people, · and ſome- 


times among the great, has one effect 
that is not frivolous. It in ſome mea- 
ſure d.ſſipates and draws off the atten- 
tion from the main object of concern. 
Weaker minds find a ſort of relief in 


being compelled to give direFions about 


the manner of interment: and the grave 
ſolemnity of the hearſe, plumes, and 
eſcutcheons, though they add to the 
_ of terror, diminiſh that of ſimple 
af are ſome whom you 
cannot regard though they ſeem deſirous 


to oblige you; nay, even though they do 


you actual ſervices. © This is the caſe 
wherever their ſentiments are too widely 
Jifferent from your own. Thus a perſon 
truly avaricious. can never make him- 


ſelf truly agreeable to one enamoured 


with the arts and ſciences. A perſon 
af exquiſite ſenũbility and renderneſs 
can never be truly pleaſed with another 
of no feelings; who can ſee the moſt in- 
timate of his friends or kindred expirc 
without any greater pain than if he 
— a pitcher broken. Theſe, pro- 
y ſpeaking, can be faid to fee! 
4 the point of a ſword ; and 
one could more eaſily pardon them, i! 
this apathy were the effect of philoſoph 1. 
and not want of thought. But what J 
would inculcate is, with tempers thu: 
different one ſhould never attempt an» 
cloſe connection: 
Lupis & apnis a ſortito obti git 
Tan ibs 4 2 4. . g 
Yet it may be a point of prudence te 
ſhew them civility, and allow a tolera - 


tion to their various propenſities, To 


converſe much with them would not only 
be painful, but tend to injure your own 
diſpoſition: and to atm at obtaining thei: 


perſon of refine.. 


applauſe, would only make your cha- 
racter inconſiſtent. | 

There are ſome people who find a 
gloomy kind of pleaſure in glouting, 
which could hardly be encreaſed by the 
ſatisfaction of having their wiſhes 
granted. This is, eemingly, a bad cha- 
rafter; and yet often connected with a 
ſenſe of honour, of conſcious merit, 
with warm gratitude, great ſincerity, 
and many other vyalyable qualities. 

There is a degree of underſtanding in 
women, with which one not only ought 
to be contented, but abfolutely pleaſed. 
One would not, in them, require the 
unfathomable abyſs. | 

'The worſt conſequence of gratifying 
our paſſions, in regard to objects of an 
indifferent nature, is, that it cauſes them 
to proceed with greater violence towards 
other and other objects; and fo ad in- 
nitum. I wiſh, for my pocket, an ele- 
gant etui; and gold to remove the pain 
of wiſhing, and partake the * of 
enjoyment; I would part with the pur- 
chaſe money, for which I have leſs 
regard; but the gratification of this wiſh, 
would generate fifty others, that would 
be ruinous. Sce Epictetus; who, there- 
fore, adviſes to reſiſt the firlt. 

Virtue and agreeableneſs are, I fear, 
too often ſeparated; that is, externals 
affect and captivate the fancy, where 
internal worth is wanting to engage and 
attach one's feaſon -A moſt perplexing 
circumſtance; and no where more re- 
markable, than when we ſee a wiſe man 
totally enſlaved by the beauty of a perſon 

I know not whether encreaſing years 
do not cauſe one to eſteem fewer prople, 
and to bear with mere. wo 

Quere, Whether fr:endſhip for the ſex 
do not tend to leſſen the ſenſual appetite 
and vice verſa. e 

I think, I never knew an inſtance of 
great quickneſs of parts being joined 
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with great ſolidity. The moſt rapid“ 
rivers are ſeldom or never dee. 
To be at once a rake, and to glory 
in the character, diſcovers at the ſamic 
time a bad diſpoſition and a bad taſte. * 
There are perſons who flide inſenfibly 
into an habit of 'contradiftion, Their 
firſt endeavour, upon hearing aught aſ- 
ſerted, is to diſcover wherein it may be 
plauſibly diſpated. This, they imagine, 
gives an air of great ſagacity; and if 
they can mingle a jeſt with contradiction, 
think they diſplay great ſuperiority. 
One ſhould be cautious againſt the ad- 


vances of this kind of propenſity, which 


loſes us friends, in a matter generally of 
no conſequence. OT 319) pr Ws 


The ſolicitude of peers to preſerve, or 


to exalt their rank, 1s eſteemed no other 


than a manly and becoming ambition. 
The care of commoners, on the fame' 
ſubject, is deemed either vanity, forma- 


liry, or 1 * i 1 


An income for life only ſeems the 
ſituation of mortal man: the farther pro- 


calculated for the circumſtances 


perty in an eftate encreaſes the difficulty 


of diſengaging our affections from this 
world, and of thinking in the manner 


we dought to think of a*ſyſtem from | 
which we mult be entirely ſeparated. 


I truſt that ſinking fund, my life,* ; _- 


| Serprine * enjoyment, and | 
expectation buriiſhes ſurprize; this is the 


ſimple reaſon, why few pleaſures, that 
have engroſſed our attention previonſly, 
ever anſwer our ideas of them. Add 
to this, that imagination is a great mag- 
nifier, and cauſes the hopes we conceive 
to grow too large for their object. Thus 


expectation does not only deſtroy the 


advantage of ſurprige, and fo flattens 
pleaſure; but makes us hope for an 
imaginary addition, which gives the 
pain of diſappointment. i 


ESSAY XXXI. 


ON RELIGION, 


DERHAPS, we ſhould not pray 
to God *© to keep us ſtedfaſt in any 
* faithz* but conditionally, that it be a 
right one. gh | 
When a tree is falling, I have ſeen 
2 EEIESS 
rope, throw it upon pot w 
would wiſh it ould he, vines, un- 


. derftanding this text too literally, pre- 
tend, by a little interpoſition in the arti- 


cle of death, to regulate a perſon's ever- 
lating happineſs. I fancy, the allufion 


will hardly countenance their preſump- 


tion. | 
When misfortunes happen to ſuch as 


diſſent from us in matters of religion, 
we 
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ons pipe of an organ 
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104 baden yet, it is 

| pPRlegaences; as, it, 
gerek vg the 9 

he - a 0 ee ar nous life. 


SI pA, Ko og to his 


chapel, as he fre- 

. but, in truth, 

— e iſhes it wath 
r prayers that 
never : Rid. Th e — th kneels 


n * . to n 


the 
"4 500 writer 


taken from Juvenaſ's Stemmatia quid 
faciunt; Horace's Hom vo CEN: 
and Marius's ſpeech. in 
pp Is ot this Joſep. the carpen- 
* ters ln 

2 3 upon the advantages of 
competency, con tentment, and rural life, 


is more frequently of 
| Is it not a ſtronger perſua 


n=: 


than e, it ſmoothes 


I. 22 famil ; pride, might be 
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duration. 
u that virtue 
hrs :us happy daily, ow! reangves the 
af death from qur lives e 


RAM queſtion whether the » 

tions among the ,yylgar 7 the 

iſh nation ought. wholl 5 

moved : the notion of a 8 $a 

ance far, the e of mur 

are of injuſtice; „ 
got over the devil's back will he 
wen Ay rac yi bells y——that © cards 


devil's 
I e be n: XD 55 pęqple that, 
murder and devour their ſprcies z that 
e contradictory notions of beauty; 
E have.deemed-it meritorious to offer 
up human Il ; to Jeaye their 


parents, in deſerts of wild heafts; to ex- 


pole their, offspring as ſoon as horn, &c 

&c. there ſhould ſcem to be no. univertal 

moral ſenſe; and of conſequence, none. 
It is nat now, We have ſeen his 


. © far in the eaſtz but, We have ſeen 


the ſtar on his breaſt, and are comte to 


c A , an 
It is and 1 er juRtlyenough, 
that crimes ap ms. to 3 


that is Roa 4 them 
to. his conſcicnge, after ug them 
2 the crime to be ĩmputed to bam 3 % 


mos he foreſam it, or in that he 
Es upon it? Perhaps the one and 
che other mum dend an ex- 


be word. Reli Naar the 
r 2 Church,' among 


might. be abundantly. embelliſned from the Chriftians, ſeem. to. haze. more in- 


the..clallcs, — be both grateful 
ana ſervic to the common people: 
AS. the chie ion from which they 
ſuffer is envy, I believe, miſplaced. 

3. Another might be calculated for 
Eagh 4eaſon, of che year z illuſtrating the 
wildom, the power, and the benęvo- 
lence of Providence. How idle to forego 
ſuch fair and peaceable ſubjects, for the 
ſake of widening the breach betwixt 
grace and works, predeftination and 
election; ſolving the Revelations; or a- 
certaining the preciſe nature of Urim and 
Thpmmim! 


- It is a common argument among 
A 


divines, in the behalf religious life, 
that a contrary behaviour hag uch con · 


—_— when-we come to die. It is 
indeed true, but ſeems an argument of 


— 6G; the article of death 


terpretations than almoſt. any other. 
Malus procidit ea religioue moti. Liv: , 
p. 1250, Vol. II. Here religion ſeems 
to mean prodigy—* S: quis tale facrum 
* ſolenne duceret, nec ſe fre rehigtone & 
Fray d omiltere poſſe." Livy, I157. 

xe it icemingly mcaus impieiy : Pi- 
aculum being Aach an offence as le- 
quired expiatory ſucrifices. 


Tantum relig io put | ſuadere malor um:. 


Here it means ſuperſtition, as it dots 


often in Lueretius. | 

The pope's wantqn excommunica- 
tions, his capricious pardon of fins , his 
enormous indulgences, and. other _ 
ticulars of like nature, ſhe that (what- 
ever religions may praRiſe cruelty) it is 
7 the church that makes a jeſt 


of God Almighty, 


The 
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The word Church has theſe different 
ſenſes: 

1. A ſet of people ordaincd to aſſiſt at 
divine ſervice. 

2. The members of a certain reli - 
gious profeſſion, including clergy and 
laity. 

g A large piece of building, dedi- 
cared to the ſervice of God, and furniſh- 
ed with proper conveniences for thoſe 
who meet to worſhip him. 

4. A body of people, who too fre- 
quently harraſs and infeſt the Jaity ac- 
cording to law, and who conceal their 
real names under that of a ſpiritual 
court. | : 

How ready have all nations been, af- 
ter having allowed a proper portion of 
laud and praiſe to their own abilities, to 
attribute their ſacceſs in warto the pecu- 
liar favour of a juſt Providence! Per- 
haps this conſtruction, as it is often ap- 
plied, argues more of preſumption rhan 
gratitude. In the firſt place, ſuch is 
the partiality of the human heart, that, 
perhaps, two hoſtile nations may alike 
rely upon the juſtice of their cauſe; and 
which of the two has the better claim to 
it, none but Providence can itſelf diſ- 
cover. In the next, it ſhoyld be ob- 
ſerved, that ſucceſs by no means de- 
monſtrates juſtice. Again, we muſt 
not wholly forget to conſider, that ſuc- 
ceſs may be no more than a means of 
deſtruction. And laſtly, ſuppoſing ſuc- 
ceſs to be really and abſolutely good, do 
we find that individuals are always fa- 
voured with it in proportion to their de- 
ſert; and if not individuals, why muſt 
we then ſuppoſe it to be the uniform re- 
compence of ſociety? 

It is often given as a reaſon why it is 
incumbent on God Almighty's juſtice 
to puniſh or reward ſocieties in this 
world, becauſe hereafter they cannot 
be puniſhed or rewarded on account of 
their difi>lution. It is indeed true, 
that human vengeance muſt a& fre- 
quently in the groſs; and whenever a 
government declares war againſt a fo- 
reign ſaciety, or finds it needful to chaſ- 
tiſe any part of it's own, muſt of ne- 
cefſty involve ſome innocent indivi- 
duals with the guilty. But it does not 
appear ſo evident, that an omniſcient 
and omnipotent Being, who knows the 
tecrets of all hearts, and is able to make 
a diſtinction in his puniſhments, will 
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judge his unhappy creatures by theſe 
indiſcriminate and imperfect laws. 
Societies then are to be confidered as 
the caſual or arbi aſſortments of 
human inſtitution. o ſuppoſe that 
God Almighty will, by means of pu- 
niſhments, often called judgments, de- 
ſtroy them promiſcuouſly, is to ſuppoſe 
that he will regulate his government ac- 
cording to the cabals of human wiſdom. 
I mean to be underſtood here, with re- 


rd to what are called judgments, or, 


in other words, præternatural interpo- 
ſitions of Providence. In a natural way, 
the conſtitution of the univerſe requires, 
that the good mult often ſuffer with the 
bad part of ſociety. But in regard to 
judgments upon whole bodies, (which 
we have days appointed to deprecate) 
let us introduce a caſe which may ſerve 
to illuſtrate the improbability. 

Societies, I ſuppoſe then, are not di- 
vine, but human bundles. 

Imagine a man to mix a large quan- 
tity of ſand and gunpowder; then par- 
ce] out the compoſition into different 
heaps, and apply fire te them ſeparate- 
ly. The fire, it is very obvious, would 


take no notice of the bundles; would 


by no means conſume, here and there, 
a bundle in the groſs, but would affect 
that part of every portion that was com- 
buſtible. | Ls 

It may ſpeciouſly enough be ſaid, 
what greater injuſtice is it to puniſh a 
ſociety promiſcuouſly, than to involve 
an innocent ſn in the puniſhment due 


to a ſinful father? To this I anſwer, the 


natural ſyſtem (which we need not doubt, 
upon the whole, is right) occaſions both 
the good and bad to ſuffer many times 
indiſcriminately. But they go much 
farther. They ſay God, as it were, in- 
terferes, in oppoſition to the ſettled 


courſe of things, io puniſh and include 


ſocieties in one premiicuons vengeance. 
Were he to inflift extraordinary pu- 


niſhments diſtin from thoſe which tin . 


entails upon us, he ſurely would not 
regulate them by mere human aſſort- 


ments, But would make the juſtert 


diſtinction of good and evil indivi- 
duals. | 
Neither do I fee why it is ſo ne- 
ceſſary, that ſocieties, either here or 
hereafter, ſhould be puniſhed as ſo- 
cieties. The foul that ſinneth, it ſhall 
6 die.” | 
K How 


U 
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How happy may a lord biſhop render 
a peaſant at the hour of death, by be- 
ſtowing on hun his bieffing, and giving 
him aſſarance of ſalvation? It is the 
ſame with regard to religious opinions 
in general, They may be confirmed 
and eftabliſhed to their hearts content, 
becauſe they all-nt implicitiy to the opi- 
nions of men who, they think, ſhould 
know. A perſon of dliſtinguiſned parts 
and learning has no ſuch advantages 
friendleſs, wavering, ſolitary, and, 
Gough his very tivation, incapable of 
much aſſiſtance: i the ruſtic's tenor of 
b-haviour approach nearer to the brutes, 
he alſo appears to approach nearer to 
their happineſs. 

You pray for happineſs—Conſider the 
ſituation or diſpoſition of your mind at 
the time, and you will find it naturally 
tends to produce it. 

In travelling, one contrives to allow 
day-light for the worſt part of the road. 
But in life, how hard is it that every 
unhappineſs ſeems united towards the 
cloſe of our journey! Pain, fatigue, and 
want of ſpirits; when ſpirits are more 
immediately neceſſary to our ſupport; 
of which nothing can ſupply the place 
beſide religion and philoſophy! But then 
the foundation mutt be laid in medita- 
tion and enquiry, at an unmoleſted ſea- 
ſon, when our ſaculties are ſtrong and 
vigorous; or the tempeſt will moſt pro- 
bably throw down the ſuperſtructure. 
Ho is a man ſaid to be guilty of in- 
credulity? Are there not ſizes of under- 
ſtandings adapted to the different ſorts, 
and as it were ſizes of narrations? 

Conſcience is adſcititious; I mean in- 
fluenced by conviction, which may be 
well or ill grounded zatherefore no cer- 
tain teſt of truth: but «at moſt times a 
very faithful and a very prudent admo- 
nitor. 

The attraction of bodies and ſocial 
affection of minds ſeem in many reſpecls 
analogous. | 

Attractions of either kind are Jeſs 
per{picuous, and leſs perceptible, through 
a variety of counter - attractions that di- 
miaiſh their effect. Were two perſons to 
meet in Iſpahan, though quite ſtrangers 
to each other here, would they not go 
near to feel a kind of triendſhip, on the 
ſingle ſcore of their being Engliſhmen ? 
Would they not pals a cheattul evening 
together over rice and ſherbett? In like 
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manner, ſuppoſe two or three cotempo- 
raries only to meet on the ſurface of the 
globe, amid myriads of perſons of all 
other ages whatſoever, would they not 
diſcover a mutual tenderneſs, even 
though they had been enemics when 
living? What then remains, but that 
we revive the memory of ſuch relations 
now, in order to quicken our benevo- 
lence? That we are all countrymen, is a 
conſideration chat is more commonly in- 
culcated, and limits our benevolence to 
a ſmaller number alſo. That we are 
cotemporaries, and perſons whom future 
hiſtory ſhall unite; who, great part of 
us, however imperceptibly, receive and 
confer reciprocal benefits; this, with 
every other circumſtance that tends te 
heighten our philanthropy, ſhould be 
brought to mind as much as poſſible, 
during our abode upon earth. Here - 
after it may be juſt, and requiſite, te com- 
prehend ail ages of mankind. 

The beſt notion we can conceive of 
God, may be, that he is to the creation 
what the ſoul is to the body: 


Deus eft quodcunque wides, ubicungut 


mUyveris. 


What is man, while we refle& upon 


a Deity, whoſe very words are works; 
and all whoſe works are wonders! 

Prayer is not uſed to inform, for God 
is omniſcient: not to move compaſſion, 
for God is without paſſions: not to ſhew 
our gratitude, for God knows our hearts. 
May not a man, that has true notions, 
be a pious man, though he be filent? 

* To honour God, is to conceive 
© right notions of him, ſays ſome an- 
tient that I have forgot. 

I know not how Mr. Pope's aſſertion 
is conſiſtent with the ſcheme of a parti- 
cular Providence: 


The Almighty cauſe 
AQts not by partial, but by general laws, 


What one underſtands by a general 
Providence, is that attention of the Al- 
mighty to the works of his creation, by 
which they purſue their original courſe, 
without deviating into ſuch eccentric 
motions as muſt immediately tend to the 
deſtruction of it. Thus a philoſopher 
is enabled to forctel! eclipſes with _ 

| | ' hon 3 


gene 
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fon; and a ſtone thrown upward drops 
uniformly to the ground. Thus an in- 
jury awakes reſentment; and a good 
office endears to us our benefactor. And 
it ſeems no unworthy idea of Omnipo- 
tence, perhaps, to ſuppoſe he at firſt 
conſtituted a ſyſtem, that ſtood in no 
need either of his counteracting or ſu- 
ſpending the firſt laws of motion. 

But, after all, the mind remains; 
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and can we ſhew it to he either impoſ- 
ſible, or improbable, that God dircas 
the will? Now whether the divine Be- 
ing occaſions a ruin to fall miraculouſly, 
or in direct oppoſition tothe ordinary laws 
of nature, upon the head of Chartres; 
or whether he inclines Chartres to go 
near a wall whoſe centre of gravity is 
unſupported, makes no material differ- 
ENCE. 


XXXII. 


ON TASTE. 


Believe that, generally ſpeaking, per- 
ſons eminent in one vranch of taſte, 
have the principles of the reſt; and to 
try this, I have often ſolicited a ſtranger 
to hum a tune, and have ſeldom failed 
of ſucceſs. This, however, does not 
extend to talents beyond the ſphere of 
taſte; and Handel was evidently wrong, 
when he fancied himſelf born to com- 
mand a troop of horſe. | | 
Mankind, in general, may be divided 
into perſons of underſtanding and per- 


ſons of genius; each of- which will ad- 


mit of many ſabordinate degrees. By 


perſons of underſtanding, I mean per- 


ſons of ſound judgment; formed for 
mathematical deductions and clear ar- 
gumentation. By perſons of genius, I 
would characterize thoſe in whom true 
and genuine fancy predominates; and 
this whether aſſiſted or not by cultiva- 
tion. 

I have thought that genius and judg- 


ment may, in {ome reſpects, be repreſented. 


by a liquid and a ſolid. The former is, 
generally (peaking, remarkable for it's 
ſenſibility, but then loſes it's impreſſion 
ſoon : the latter is leſs ſuſceptible of 
impreſſion, but retains it longer. 

Dividing the world into an hundred 
parts, I am apt to believe the calcula- 
tion might be thus adjuſted, 


Pedants - - - 
Perſons of common ſenſe 40 
Wits - - 5 1 5 
Fools - - ERS, 15 
Perſons of a wild uncultivated taſte 10 
Perſons of original taſte, improved 


by art 


15 


$ 


There is hardly any thing ſo un- 
common as a true native take improved 
by education. 

The obfedt of taſte is corporea! beau- 
ty; for though there is manifeſtly a 
T3 g-7:v; a pulchrum, an honeflum, and 
decorum, in moral actions; and although 
a man of taſte that is not virtvous com- 


mits a greater violence upon his ſenti- 


ments than any other perſcn; yet, in the 
ordinary courſe of ſpeaking, a perſon is 
not termed a man of taſte, merely be- 
cauſe he is a man of virtue. | . 

All beauty may be divided into ab- 
ſolute and relative, and what is com 
pounded of both. 

It is not uncommon to hear a modern 
Quixote inũſt upon the ſuperiority of his 
idol or Dulcinea; and, not content to 
pay his own tribute of adoration, de- 
mand that of others in favour of her 
accompliſh:;nents. Thoſe of grave and 
ſober {-nſe cannot avoid wondering at a 
difference of opinions, which are in truth 
ſupported by no criterion. 

Every one, therefore, ought to fix 
ſome meaſure of beauty, before he grows 
eloquent upon the ſubject. 

Every thing ſeems to derive it's pre- 
tenſions to beauty, on account of it's co- 
lour, ſmoothneſs, variety, uniformity, 
partial reſemblance to ſomething elite, 
proportion, or ſuitableneſs to the end 
propoſed, ſome connection of ideas, or a 
mixture of all thee. 

As to the beauty of colours, their pre- 


ſent effect ſeems in proportion to their 


impulſe; and ſcarlet, were it not for ha- 

bit, would affect an Indian before all 

other colours. | 
K 2 Reſem· 
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Reſemblances wrought by art; pic- 
tures, buſtos, ſtatues, pleaſe, | 

Columns, proportioned to their incum- 
bent weight; but herein we ſuppoſe ho- 
mogeneous materials; it is otherwiſe, in 
caſe we know that a column is made of 
iron. 

Habit, herein, ſeems to have an in- 
fuence to which we can affix no bounds. 
Suppoſe the generality of mankind form- 
ed with a mouth from ear to ear, and 
that it were requiſite in point of reſpira- 
tion, would not the preſent make of 
mouths have ſubjected a man to the 
na ne of Bocha chica? | 

It is probable, that a clown would re- 
quire more colour in his Chloe's face, 
than a courtier. | 

We may ſee daily the ſtrange effects of 
habit, in reſpect of faſhion. To what 
colours, or proportions, does it not e- 
concile us! 

Conceit is falſe taſte; and very widely 
different from no taſte at all. 

Beauty of perſon ſhould, perhaps, be 
eſtimated according to the proportion it 
bears to ſuch a make and features as are 
mott likely to produce the love of the op- 
poſite ſex. The look of dignity, the look 
of wiſdom, the look of delicacy and re- 
finement, ſeem in ſome meaſure foreign. 
Perhaps, the appearance of ſenſibility 
may be one ingredient; and that of 
health, another. At leaſt, a cadaverous 
countenance is the molt diſguſting in the 
world. | 
I know not, if one reaſon of the dif- 
ferent opinions concerning beauty be 
not owing to ſelf- love. People are apt 
to form tome criterion ſrom their own 
perions, or polleiſions. A tall perſon 
approves the look of a folio or octavo: 
a ſquare thick- ſet man is more delighted 
with a quarto. This inſtance, at leaſt, 

may ſerve to explain what I intend. 


I believe, it iometimes happens that a 


perſon may have what the artiſts call an 
ear and an eye, without taſte: for in- 
ſtance, a man may ſometimes have a 
quickneſs in diſtinguiſhing the ſimili- 
tude or difference of lines. and ſounds, 
without any ſkill to give the proper 
preference betwixt the combinations of 
them. 

Taſte produces different effects upon 
different complexions. It conſiſts, as 1 
have often obſerved, in the appetite and 


the diſcernment z then moſt properly ſo 


called, when they are united in equal 
proportions. 

Where the diſcernment is predomi- 
nant, a perſon is pleaſed with fewer ob- 
j-&s, and requires perfection in what he 
ſeess Where the appetite prevails, he 
is ſo much attached to beauty, that he 
feels a gratification in every degree in 
which it is manifeſted. I frankly own 
myſelf to be of this latter claſs: I love 
painting and ſtatuary ſo well, as to be 
not undelighted with moderate perform- 
ances. 


The reaſon people vary in their opi- 


nions of a portrait, I mean with regard 


to the reſcmblance it bears to the origi- 
nal, ſeems no other than that they lay 
ſtreſs on different features in the origi- 
nal; and this different ſtreſs is owing to 
different complexions of mind. | 

People of little or no tafte commend 


a perſon for it's corpulency. I cannot 


ſee why an excreſcence of belly, cheek, 
or chin, ſhould be deemed more beauti- 
ful than a wen on any other part of the 


body. Through a connection of ideas, 


it may form the beauty of a pig or 
an ox. | 

There ſeems a pretty exact analogy 
betwen the objects and the ſenſes. Some 
tunes, ſome taſtes, ſome vilible objects, 


pleaſe at firſt, and that only; others only 
by degrees, and then long (Raſpberry- 


jelly -Green- tea Alley - Croaker Air 
in Ariadne —a Baron's Robe and a Bi- 
ſhop's Lawn.) Perhaps, ſome of theſe 


inſtances may be ill enough choſen; but 


the thing is true. | 
Tunes with words, pleaſe me the more 


in proportion as they: pproach nearer to 


the natural accent of the words to which 
they are aſſigned. Scotch tunes often end 
high; their language does the ſame. 

To how very great a degree the ap- 
pearance of health alone is beauty, I am 
not able to determine. I preſume, the 
moſt regular and well-proportioned form 
of limbs and features, is at the ſame 
time the moſt healthful one; the fitteſt 
to perform the functions and operations 
of the body. If ſo, a perfectly health- 


ful form is a perfectly beautiful form — 


Health is beauty, and the moſt perfect 
health is · the moſt perfect beauty. To have 


recourſe to experience: the moſt ſickly and 


cadaverous countenance is the leaſt pro- 
vocative to love; or rather the moſt in- 
conſiſtent with it. A florid look, to ap- 

pear 


* 
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ar beautiful, muſt be the bloom of 

ealth, and not the glow of a fever. 

An obvious connection may be traced 
betwixt moral ane phylical beauty; the 
love of ſymmetry and the love of virtue; 
an elegant taſte and perfect honeſty, We 
may, we muſt, riſe from the love of na- 
tural to that of moral beauty: ſuch is 
the coneluſion of Plato, and of my Lord 
Sh afteſb ary. 1 
Wherever there is a want of taſte, we 

generally obſerve a love of money, and 
cunning; and whenever taſte prevails, a 
want of prudence, and an utter diſregard 
to money | 

Taſte (or a juſt reliſhof beauty) ſeems 
to diſtinguiſh us from the brute creation, 
as much as intelle &, or reaſun. We do 
not find that brutes have anv ſenſation of 
this ſort. A bull is goaded by the love 
of ſex in general, without the leaſt ap- 
pearance of any diftinRion in favour of 
the more beautiful individual. Ac- 
cordingly, men devoid of taſte are in a 
great meaſure indifferent as to make, 
- complexion, feature; and find a differ- 
ence of ſex ſufficient to excite their paſ- 
ſion in all it's fervour. It 4s not thus 
where there is a taſte for beauty, either 
accurate or erroneous. The perſon of a 
good taſte requires real beauty in the ob- 
ject of his paſſion; and the perſon of bad 
taſte requires ſomething which he ſub- 
ſtitutes in the place of beauty. | 

Perſons of taſte, it has been aſſerted, 
are alſo the beſt qualified to diſtinguiſh, 
and the moſt prone to admire moral vir- 
tue: nor docs it invalidate this maxim, 
that their practice does not correſpond. 
The power of acting virtuouſly depends 
in a great meaſure upon withſtanding a 
preſent, and perhaps ſenſual, gratifica- 
tion, for the take of a more dittant and 
intellectual ſatisfadtion. Now, as per- 
ſons of fine taſte are men of the ſtrongeſt 
ſenſual appetites, it happens that in ba- 
lancing preſent and future, they are apt 
enough to allow an unreaſonable advan- 
tage to the former. On the other hand, 
a more phlegmatic character may, with 
no greater ſelf-denial, allow the future 
fairer piay. But let us wave the merely 
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ſenſual indulgences; and let us conſider 
the maa of taſte in regard to points of 
meum and tuum; in regard to the virtues 
of forgiveneſs ; in regard to charity, 
compaſſion, munificence, and magnani- 
mity; and we cannot fail to vote his taſte 
the glorious triumph which it deſerves. 
here is a kind of counter-taſte, 
founded on ſurprize and curioſity, which 
maintains a fort of rivalſhip with the 
true; and may be expreſſed by the name 
Concetto. Such is the fondneſs of ſome 
perſons for a knife- haft made from the 
royal oak, or a tobacco- ſtopper from a 
mulberry- tree of Shakeſpeare's own 
lanting. It gratifies an empty curio- 
ity. Such is the caſual reſemblance of 
Apollo and the nine Muſes in a piece of 
agate; a dog expreſſed in feathers, or a 
wood-cock in mohair. They ſerve to 
give ſurprize. But a juſt fancy will no 
more eſteem a picture becauſe it proves 
to be produced by ſhells, than a writer 


would prefer a pen becauſe a perſon made 


it with his toes. In all ſuch caſes, dif- 
ficulty ſhould not be allowed to give a 
caſting weight; nor a needle be conſi- 
dered as a painter's inſtrument, when he 


is ſo much better furniſhed with a pen- 


cil“. | 
Perhaps no print, or even painting, is 
capable of producing a figure anſwer- 
able to the idea which poetry or hiſtory 
has given us of great men: a Cicero, for 
inſtance, an Homer, a Cato, or an Alex- 
ander. The ſame, perhaps, is true of the 
grandeur of ſome antient buildings 
And the reaſon is, that the effects of a 
pencil are diſtin& and limited, whereas 
the deſcriptions of the pen leave the ima- 
gination room to expatiate; and Burke 
has made it extremely obvious, that in- 
diſtinctneſs of out-line is one ſource of 
the ſublime. | 
What an abſurdity is it, in the fram- 
ing even prints, to ſuffer a margin of 
white paper to appear beyond the ground; 
deſtroying half the relievo the lights are 
intended to produce! Frames ought to 
contraſt with paintings; or to appear as 
diſtin as poſſible; for which reaſon, 


frames of wood inlaid, or otherwiſe va. 


* Cornelius Ketel, born at Gonda in 1548; landed in England 1573; ſettled at Am- 
ſterdam 1582; took it into his head to grow famous by painting with his fingers inſtead of 


pencils, 


The whim took—His ſucceſs increaſed—His fingers appearing too eaſy tools, he 
then undertook to paint with his feet, See H. Walpole's Book of Painters. a | 
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negat<d with colours, are leſs ſuitable 
than gilt on<s, which, exhibiting an ap- 
pearance of me: al, afford the beſt con- 
traſt with colour. 

The peculiar expreſſion in ſome por- 
traits is owing to the greater or leſs ma- 
nifeſtation of the foul in ſome of the fea- 
tures. 

There is, perhaps, a ſublime, and a 
beautiful, in the very make of a face, ex- 
cluũve of any particular exprefion of 
the ſoul; or, at leaſt, not expreſſive of 
any other than a tame diſpaſſionate ore, 
We ſce often what the world calls re- 
gular fertures, aad a good complexion, 
almoſt totally unanimated by any diſco- 
very of the temper or uniierttanding. 
Whenever the regularity of feature, 
beauty of complexion, the ſtrong ex- 
preſſion of ſagacity and generoſity, con- 
cur in one face, the features are irre- 
ſiſtible. 

But even here it is to be obſerved, 
that a ſort of ſympathy has a prodigious 
biafs. Thus a penſive beauty, with re- 
gular features an complexion, will have 
the preference with a ſpeRator of the 

five caſt; and fo of the reſt. 

The ſoul apprars to me to diſcover 
herſelf moſt in the mouth and eyes; with 
| this difference, that the mouth ſeems the 
more expreſſive of the temper, and the 
eye of the underſtanding. 

Is a portrait, ſuppoſing it as like as 
can be to the perſon for whom it is 
drawn, a more or le's beautiful object 
than the original face? I ſhould think, 
a perfect face muſt be much more pleaſ- 


ing than any repreſentation of it; and _ 


a ſct of ugly feaiures, much more ugly 
than the molt ext reſemblance that 
can be drawn of them. Painting can 
do much by means of ſhades; but not 
qual the force cf real relievo: on 
wich account, it may be the advantage 
| of bad features to have their effect di- 
minitied; but, ſurely, never can be the 
intereſt of good ones. | 
Saoitnoſs of manner ſeems to be in 
panting what ſmoothneſs of ſyllables 
is in language, affecting the ſenſe of 
light er hearing, previous to any corre- 
ſbondlent penn. | 
"The © theory of agreeable ſenſations' 
founds than upon the greateſt activity 
or exerciſc an object occaſions to the 
| Knles, without: proceeding to fatigue. 
3 | 


Violent contraſts are upon the footing of 
roughneſs or inequality. Harmony or 
ſimilitude, on the other hand, are ſome. 
what congenial to ſmoothneſs. In #ther 
words, theſe two recommend them 
ſelves; the one to our love of action, the 
other to our love of reſt. A medium, 


therefore, may be moſt agreeable to the | 


generality. 

An harmony in colours ſeems as re. 
quiſite, as a variety of lines ſeems ne- 
ceſſary to the pleaſure we expect from 
outward forn.s, The lines, indeed, 
ſhould he well varied; but yet the oppo- 
hte ſides of any thing ſhould ſhew a ba- 
lance, or an appearance of equal quan- 
tity, if we would ſtrive to pleaſe a well. 
conſtituted taſte. | 

It is evident enough to me, that per- 
ſons often occur, who may be ſaid to 
have an ear to muſic, and an eye for 
proportions in viſit le objects, who never. 
theleſs can hardly be ſaid to have a re- 
liſh or taſte for either. I mean, that a 
perſon may diftinguiſh notes and tones 
to a nicety, and yet not give a diſcern- 
ing choice to what is 2 in mu- 
fic. The ſame, in objects of ſight. 

On the other hand, they cannot have 
a proper feeling of beauty or harmony, 
without a power of diſcriminating thoſe 


notes and proportions on which har- 


mony and beauty ſo fully depend. 
What 1s ſaid, in a treatiſe lately pub- 
liſhed, for beauty's being more com- 
mon than deformity, (and ſeemingly 
with excellent reaſon) may be allo ſaid for 


virtue's being more common than vice. 
Quere, Whether beauty does not as 


much require an oppoſition of lines, 3s 
it does an harmony of colours? 
The paſhon for antiquity, as ſuch, 
ſeems in ſome mcafure oppoſite to the 
taſte for beauty or perfection. It is 
rather the foible of a lazy and puſillani- 
mous diſpoſition, I: oking back and reſt- 
ing with pleaſure on the ſteps by which 
we have arrived thus far; than the buld 
and enterpriſing ſpirit of a genius, whole 
ambition fires him only to reach the 
goal. Such as is deſcribed (on another 
occaſion) in the z-aluus and active cha- 
rioteer of Horace: 


— Hunc atque hunc ſuperare laberet. 
Inſtat equis auriga ſuos vincentilus; illum 
Pra teritum temuens extremos inter cuntem. 


Again, 
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Again, the 

Nil adium reputens, fi quid reſtaret agendum, 
is thg lealt applicable, of any charaQter, 
to mere antiquarian; who, inſtead of 
endeavouring to improve or to excel, 
contents himſelf, perhaps, with diſco- 
vering the very name of a firit inventor; 
or wich tracing back an art that is flou- 
' riſhing, to the very firſt ſource of it's 
original deformity. | | 

have heard it claimed by adepts in 
muſic, that the pleaſure it imparts to a 
natural ear, which owes little or nothing 
to cultivation, is by nd means to be 
compared to what they feel themſelves 


from the moſt perfect compoſition. The 


ſtate of the queſtion may be beit ex- 
plained by a recourſe to objects that are 
analogous. Is a country-tellow lets 
ſtruck with beauty than a philoſopher 
or an anatomiſt, who knows how that 
beauty is produced? Surely no. On 
the other hand, an attention to the cauſe 
may fomewaat inturtere with the atten- 
tion to the effect hey may, indeed, 


feel a plenlure ot another art The ta- 


culiy of reaton may obiaimſome kind of 
baiance, for whit tue more ſenſible fa- 
cuity of the imagination lofts. 

[ am much inclined to tuppofſe our 
ideas of beauty depend greatly upon ha- 
bit—what I mean is, upon the fami- 
harity with objects which we happen to 
have ſeen ſince we came into the world. 
Our taite for uniformity, trom what we 
have obſerved in the individual parts of 
nature, a man, a tree, a beaſt, a bird, 
or inſet, &c.—our taſte for regularity 
from what is within our power to ob- 
ſerve in the ſeveral perfections of the 
whole {vitem. | 

A laniſkip, for inſtance, is always 
irregular; and to uſe regularity in paint- 
ing, or gardening, would make our 
wor k unnatural and diſagreeahle. Thus 
we allow beauty to the different, and 
almott oppoſite, proportions of all ani- 
mals. 

There is, I think, a beauty in ſome 
forms, independent of any ute to which 
they can be applied. I know not whe- 
ther this may not be reſolved into ſmooth - 
neſs of ſurtace; with variety to a cer- 
tain degree, that is comprehennble with - 
out much difficulty. 


As to the dignity of colours, Quere, 


Whether thoſe that affect the eye moſt 
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forcibly, for inſtance, ſcarlet, may not 
claim the fuit place; allowing their 
beauty to cloy ſooneft: and other co- 
lours, the next, according to their im- 
pulſe; allowing them to produce a more 
durable pleaſure? 

It may be convenient to divide beauty 
into the abſolute and the relative. Ab- 
folute is that above- mentioned. Rela- 
tive is that by which an object pleaſes, 
through the relation it hears to ſome 
other. 

Our taſte of beauty is, peri aps, com- 
pounded of all the ideas that ha + enter- 
ed the imagination from ovr birth. This 
ſeems to occaſion the diſſcrent opiaUEfsͤ 
that prevail concerning it. For infance, 
a foreign eye eſteems thole features and 
dreſſes handſome, which we think de- 
formed. | | 

Is it not then likely that thoſe who 
have {cen moſt objecte, throughout the 
univerſe, cateris parilus, will be the 
molt impartial judges; hecauſe they will 
judge trueſt of the general proportion 
which was intcnded by the Creator; and 
is bell? | 

The beauty of moſt objects is partly 
of the abſolute and partly of the relative 
kind. A Corinthian pillar has ſome _ 
beauty dependent on it's variety and 
imoothnets ; which I would call abſo- 
lute: it has alſo a relative beauty, de- 
pendent on it's taperne(s and foliage; 
which, authors ſay, was firſt copied from 
the leaves of plants, and the ſhape of a 
tree. 

Uniformity ſhould, perhaps, be added 
as another ſource of abſolute beauty, 
(when it appears in one ſingle object.) 
J do not know any other reaſon, but 
that it renders the whole more eafily 
comprehended. It ſeems that Nature 
herſelf conſiders it as beauty, as the ex- 
ternal parts of the human frame are 
made uniform to pleaſe the ſight; which 
1s rarely the caſe of the internal, that 
are not ſeen. 

Hutchinſon determines abſolute beau- 
ty to depend on this, and en variety; 
and ſays it is in a compound ratio of 
both. Thus an octagon excels a ſquare; 
and a ſquare, a figure of unequal ſides; 
but carry variety to an extreme, and it 
loſes it's effect. For inſtance, multiply 
the number of angles till the mind loſes 
the uniformity of parts, ard the figure 
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is leſs pleaſing; or, as it approaches 
nearer to a round, it may be ſaid to be 
robbed of it's variety. 

But, amidſt all theſe eulogiums of 
variety, it is proper to obſerve, that no- 
velty ſometimes requires a little abate- 
ment. I mean, that ſome degree of 
familiarity introduces a diſcovery of re- 
lative beauty, more than adequate to 
the bloom of novelty. This is, now 
and then, obvious in the features of a 
face, the air of ſome tunes, and the fla- 


vour of ſome diſhes. In ſhort, it re- 
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quires ſome familiarity to become ac. 
quainted with the relation that parts 
bear unto the whole, or one object to 
another. 

Variety, in the ſame object, where 
the beauty does not depend on imita- 
tion, (which is the caſe in foliage, buſtos, 
baſſo- relievos, painting) requires uni- 
formity. For inſtance, an octagon is 
much more beautiful than a figure of 
unequal iides; which is at once various 
and dilagrerable, 
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H Authorof the following Papers chuſes to call themSxeTcneEs; 

as the leaſt imperfect amongſt them is to a laboured treatiſe, 
what the paintcr's outlines, or his firſt rude draughts, are to a liniſhed 
picture. This declaration, he hopes, will be accepted by the proper 
judges of writing, as a fufficient apology for any thing, either in 
thought or cx:preſion, that may be found careleſs or incorrect in his 
Essars. He owns he could have given theſe little looſe fragments 
much bolder firokes, as well as more delicate touches: but à: an author's 
renown depends at preſent upon ine mobility, he dread: the danger of 
writing too well; and feels the value of his own labour tog ſenſ.bly, to 
beltow it where, in all probability, it might only ſerve to depreciate 
his performance. 85 75 
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VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


VOLUME THE FIRST. 


SKETCH I. 


or LANGUAGE. 


LMOST every one that can read, 

ds to judge of the author's 

ſtyle, as it is called: but how few are 
there who reaily know good language 
from bad! Even the beſt judges are 
ſometimes divided in their op:nions; for 
want, it wouid ſeem, of a common ſtan- 
dard by which the merits of different 
languages, as well as of different writers 
in the ſame language, might be com- 
pared. If I was to reduce my own 
private idea of the beſt language to a 


definition, I ſhould call it the ſhorteſt, 

cleareſt, and eaſieſt way of expreſſing 

one's thoughts, by the moſt harmunious 

arrangement of the hen cnoſen words, 

both Ge meaning an found, The beſt 

language is ſtrong a d expreſſive, * 
niffn 


out ſtiffneſs or affect ation k 
conciſe, without hei dre 
or ainb.guous; Ind 4 ο⏑ ντο 


diſengag , Au du: 
or ſupr. fl. e word. 


uc unde“. 1 


SKETCH II. 


OF GENIUs. 


HERE is a ſtandard of right and 
wrong in the nature of things, of 
beauty and deformity, both in the na- 
tural and moral world, And as diffe- 
rent minds happen to be more or leſs 
exquiſite, the more or leſs ſenſibly do 
they pereeive the various degrees of good 
and bad, and are the more or leſs ſuſ- 
ceptible of being charmed with what is 


right or beautiful, and {:1:%-4 with 
what is wrong or deformed. Ir i< chiefly 
this ſenſibility that conſtitutes Geaius; 
to which a ſound head and a good hart 
are as eſſential as a lively imagination, 
And a man of true Genins mutt neceſ. 
ſarily have as exquiſite a feeling of the 
moral beauties, as of whatever is great 
or beautiful in the works of nature; or 

maklterly 
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maſterly in the arts which imitate nature, 
in poetry, painting, ſtatuary, and muſic. 

On the other ſide, where the heart is 
very bad, the genins and tafte, if there 
happen to be any — to them, 
will be found ſhocking and unnatural. 
Nero would be nothing lefs than a poet; 
but his verſes were what one may call 


molt villainouſiy bad. His taſte of mag 


niſicence and luxury was licrribly glar- 
ing, extravagant, and unnatural, to the 
laſt degree. h 

Caligula's taſte was ſo outrageouſly 
wrong, that he deteſted the works of 
the fweet Mantuan poet morc puſſionately 
than ever Mcecenas admircd them; and 
if Virgil kad unfortunately lived down 
to thoſe times in which that monſter ap- 


peared, he would probably have been 
tortured to death for no other crime but 
that he wrote naturally, and like an 
honeſt man. 3 
True Genius may be ſaid to conſiſt of 
a perfect poliſh of foul, which receives 
and reflects the imagesthat fall upon it, 
without warping or diftertion. And 
this fine poliſh of foul is, I believe, 
conſtantly attended with what philoſo- 
phers call the moral truth. | 
There are minds which receive ob. 
jects truly, and feel the impreſſions they 
ought naturally to make, in a very live] 
manner, but wan: the faculty of reflec. 
ing them; us there are people who, I 
ſuppoſe, feei ali the charms of poetry 
without being poets themſel ves. 


SKETCH m. 


OF TASTE. 


V R notion of Taſte may be eaſily 
underſtood by what has been ſaid 
upon the ſubje& of genius ; for mere 


good Taſte is nothing elſe but genius 


_ without the power of execution. 

It muſt be born; and is to be im- 
proved chiefly by being accuſtomed, 
and the earlier the better, to the moſt 
exquiſite objects of Taſle in it's various 
kinds. For the Taſte in writing and 
painting, and in every thing elſe, is in- 
lenſibly formed upon what we are ac- 
cuſtomed to; as well as Taſte in eating 
and drinking. One who from his youth 
has been uſed to drink nothing but heavy 
diſmal Port, will not immediatelyacquire 
a reliſh for Claret or Burgundy. 

In the moſt ſtupid ages there is more 
good Taſte than one would at firſt fi 
imagine. Even the preſent, abuſe it with 
what contemptuous epithets you pleaſe, 
cannot be totally void of it. As long 
as there are noble, humane, and generous 
diſpoſitions, amongſt mankind, there 
muſt be good Tafte. For in general, I 
do not ſay always, the Taſte will be in 
proportion to thoſe moral] qualities and 
that ſenſibility of mind from which they 
take their riſe. And while many, 
amongſt the great and the learned, are 
aliowed to haveTafte for no better reaſon 
than that it is their own opinion, it is 
often puflefied by thoſe who are not 
cculcious of it. and dream as Intle of 
pretending to it as to a ſtar and garter. 
An honeſt farmer, or ſhepherd, who is 


acquainted with no language but what 
is ſpoken in his own county, may have 


a much truer relith of the Engliþ 


writers than the moſt dogimatical pedant 
that ever erected himſeit into a commen- 
tator; and from his Gothic chair, with 
an ill- bred »rrogance, dictated falſe cri- 
ticiſm to the gaping multitude. 


But even thoſe who are endued with 


good natural Taſte, often judge impiicitly 
and by rote, without ever conſulting 
their on Taſte. Inſtances of this paſſive 
indolence, or rather this unconſciouſ- 
neſs of one's own faculties, appear every 
Gays not only in the fine arts, but in 

fes where the mere Tafte, according to 
the original meaning of the word, is 
alone concerned. For I am poſitive there 


ght are many thouſands who, if they were 


to bring their own palate to a ſevere ex- 
amination, would difcover that they 


really find a more delicious flavour in 


mutton than in veniſon, in flounder 
than in turbot, aad yet prefer middling 


or bad veniſon to the beſt mutton; that 


is, what is ſcarceſt and deareſt, and 
conſequently what is, from the folly of 


mankind, moſt in v , to what 
is really the moſt agreeable to their own 


In matters of Tafte, the public, for 
the moſt part, ſuffers itſelf to be led 
by a few who perhaps are really no 
judges: but who. under the. favour of 
ſome advantages of title, place, or tor- 
tune, iet up for ;udges, and are * 
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citly followed even by thoſe who have 
taſte. Theſe waſhy dictators have learnt 
at ſchool to admire ſuch authors as have 
for ages been poſſeſſed of an undiſputed 


renown : but they would never have 


| been the firſt to have diſcovered ſtrokes 


of true genius in a cotemporary writer, 
though they had lived at the court of 
Auguſtus or of Queen Elizabeth. 

So undiſtinguiſhing is our Taſte, that 
if the moſt torpid dunce this fruitful age 
can boaſt of, could by ſome artful im- 

{ture prepoſſeſs the public, that the 
moſt inſipid of all his own bread- ſauce 
compoſitions, io be publiſhed next winter, 


was à piece of Milton's, or any other 
celebrated author, recovered from duſt 
and obſcurity, it would be received with 
univerſal applauſe; and perhaps be tranſ- 
lated into French before the town had 
doated fix weeks upon it. One might 
venture to ſay too, that if a work of true 
ſpirit and genius was to“ be introduced 
into the world, under the name of ſome 
writer of low reputation, it would be 
rejected even by the greateſt part of thoſe - 
who pretend to lead the taſte. And no- 
wonder, while an eminent vintner has 
miſtaken his own old hock at nine ſhil- 
lings the bottle for that at five, 


S KETCH IV. 


OF TURGI1ID WRITING, 


N. SE and bluſter is what paſſes 
| for ſublime with the great majo- 
rity of readers; and there are people who 


think nothing can be ſtrong or ſolid but 


what is ciumſey. Yet the genteel dig- 
nity of Whitehall, and the elegant 
chearful ſimplicity of St. Paul's in Co- 
vent Garden, may ſtand as long as that 
purſe-proud wittol the Treaſury, or even 
the ſquat ſolidity of the Horſe Guards. 

Unnatural, forced, exaggerated ſwel- 
ling, whether in ſentiments or language, 
is owing ta falſe taſte and want of true 
genius. The Hercules of Goltzius is 
that very ſublime in perſon. It is in- 
tended to expreſs the moſt exceſſive ro- 
buſtneſs of figure: but the painter, in 
endeavouring to eſent the human 


form in it's utmoſt degree of ſtrength, 


has aggravated the demi-god into a mere 
aukward monſter; as ridiculous _ 
a either of the brothers at Guildhall, 


To take it in another view, that 
clumſey robuſtneſs of manner, which, 
by the way, does not partake of true 
vigour, for that always performs it's. 
buſineſs without ſtraining, is the fame 
thing to the ſpirited eaſe which is ne- 
ceſſary to writing, that the auk - 
ward efforts of a huge, heavy, ill- 
ſhaped dray-horſe, and a lame one too, 
are to the eaſy actions of the moſt 
ſupple Arabian that ever was dreſſed by 


St. Amour. 


That writing can never be 
which is not . but it does — — 
that all eaſy writing is good. Writing 
may be very eaſy, and yet, Heaven 
knows, very inſipid. And when you 
begin to ſuſpect that your writing is eaſy 
indeed, but wants ſpirit, the wiſeſt thin 
you can do is to let your pen . 
go to bed. | 


SKETCH V. 


OF AFFECTATION OF WIT, AND PFLORID WRITING, 


IF is not always ſo eaſy to get rid 
A of an impertinent companion, as of 
a ſilly book; otherwiſe, to be for ever 
aiming at Wit, would be as teazing and 
intolerable in writing as in converſation. 
Too much even of genuine Wit is cloy- 
ing, and the vanity of diſplaying it in- 
eeſſantly will fatigue and diſguſt every 
reader whoſe taſte is true. Olives, 
caveare, anchovies, and Dutch herrings, 
do very well in their place z but, in the 


name of all the hoſpitable powers, do not 
oblige us to dine upon them. Let us 
firſt lay a foundation of good plain beef 
or mutton, if you pleaſe: for there is 
2 upon pic or ſweetmeats 


e. | 

The ground-work of every perform- 
ance, even of thoſe which __ re- 
quire the greateſt profuſion of orna - 
ments; ought to be plain and ſimple. 
Obſerve, Nature: — meadow, the 


to admire, tell us we 'muff not always 


ſweet „which never 1 — 
t, is the predominant colour; while 
ry gaudy flowers, red, white, yellow, 
blue, -and purple, are careleſsly inter- 
ed, This is infinitely more pleaſing 
and beautiful than that inſipid, childiſh, 
uncomſortable bauble called a flower- 
knot; and the wild variety of the woods 
2s far 'excels the richeſt plantation of 
flowering ſhrubs. I would not be above 
taking a hint even from the mechanic 
arts: if a ſuit of cloaths is overcharged 
with lace, it becomes tawdry and un- 
mteel. - In every work, the true taſte 
is to diſpoſe the ornaments with eaſe and 
propriety, and not to be affeftedly or 
too oſtentatiouſly prodigal of them. By 
this means you beſtow upon your per- 


Formance an elegant richneſs, and ſuch 


a modeſt dignity as will pleaſe every 
true eye, though it may quite eſcape the 
notice of the vulgar, and falſe critics of 
all ranks, who delight in nothing but 
what is glaring, tawdry, and oſtenta- 
tious.—No, I beg their pardon: for they 
are ſometimes in raptures, or ſeem to be 
ſo, with what is altogether inſipid. 

Let the ornaments be never ſo well 


executed, if they are not eaſily and natu- 
rally introd , they 
_ ward effet. The mot beautiful woman 


will have an auk- 


may d: you by oftentation, and a 
— 1 eh to charm. As often 
as it is poſſible to contrive it ſo, the or- 
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naments ſhould be, or at leaſt appear 
to be, of ſome uſe towards the main 
deſign of the work : but when they are 
bluntly produced, and with too bare. 
faced a purpoſe to dazzle or entertain, 
inſtead of your admiration, they raiſe 
your contempt. A maſque, a corona. 
tion, or a proceſſion upon our 

is, tor the moſt part, an inſipid, tawdry, 
tireſome ſhew. But if it was really an 
ornament, to introduce it with propriety 
and grace, it ought to be contrived as 


the piece: as in the maſque in Romeo 
and Juliet; and the funeral proceſſion, 
ſuch as it is, in Richard the Third; 
which, notwithſtanding ſome want of 
decorumns, as the critics call it, and of 
bability in the ſcene, has ftill ſome 
kind of pretence to aſſiſt in the buſineſs 
of the fable. ; | 
To conclude : the ornamental parts 


of a work coſt the leaſt trouble to a 


writer ax” any 22 of ima- 
gination. To ſupport t ain parts 
Sith an eaſy dignity, ſo 22 
neither become flat on the one hand, nor 
diſguſtingly Riff on the other, is a much 
more difficult taſk. And yet, if you 
ſuceeed never ſo well here, you will re- 
ceive little thanks from the generality of 
readers; who will be apt to imagine they 
could eafily perform the ſame kind of 
work themſelves, till they come to try it. 


SKETCH VI. 


OF OBSCURE WRITING. 


8 the firſt end of all writing and 
ſpeaking is to be underſtood, it 


| ſeems to follow, that Obſcurity muſt be 


the greateſt fault in either. One would 
think it needleſs to inſiſt upon this; yet 


there are readers ſo abſurd as to admire an 


author the more for every now and then 
unging into the unintelligible: as a 
of myſtery procures more reverence 
from weak minds to any ſcheme of re- 
lipion; than it's moſt yirtuous or moſt 
rational ts. Some chumſey ſcholars 
too, ho muſt needs be making auk- 
ward love to the ſcornful Moſes, and 
tumbling them with their coarſe paws; 


when come to an obſcure paſſage 


or, whþm they are determined 


expel the fame clearneſs in writers of 
the firſt claſs as in the more inferior 
ohes, Such is their cant even in talking 


of dramatic writing, in which Obſcurity 


is more unpardonable than almoſt in any 


other kind of production. But thedulleſt 
and moſt ſhallpw' of thoſe critics could 
write obſcurely himſelf; and if he writes 
much, he muſt have ill. luck not to do it 
ſometimes. For to write obſcurely re- 
quires no other talent or ſkill than to ex- 

{s one's meaning imperfectly; or if 

t is not enough, to writE without any 
meaning at all. However, amongſt a 
different kind of critics, _—_— has 
always been reckoned an eſſential 
quality to good writing; and if fome- 
times a great author is found deficient in 
this article, 'it only ſhews how difficult 
it is to expreſs ſome things with clearneſs 
and eaſe. For one may very ſafely pre- 
ſume that no-good writer, where it was 


prudent to ſpeak out, eyer expreſſed him 


an incident to help on the buſineſs of 
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N author ſeems reduced to 
E extremities, who flies to new Spel- 


| 2 diſtinguiſſi himſelf. 


heſe innovations are pedantic and 
conceited trifles; and the beſt, or rather 
the only good reaſon for ever altering a 
long eſtabliſhed Spelling, is, that the writ- 
ing may come the nearer to the pronun- 
ciation. But our reformers in the art of 
Spelling, who at preſent chiefly confine 
themſelves to one claſs of words, to ſub- 
ſtantive nouns and verbs derived from 
the Latin, ſuch as honour, favour, labour, 


. while they write honor, favor, labor, in- 


creaſe the diſtance between the writing 
and pronunciation, or rather they pro- 
duce one where there was none be- 
fore; for the & in all theſe words, ex 

in a few where it is generally omitted in 
the common ſpelling, as horror, terror, 
is at leaſt as much felt in the pronuncia- 
tion as the retained vowel 0. — have, 
unhappily enough, ſubjeRed to the ſame 


innovation other words, which contain 


the diphthong ou, though they have no 


relation at all to the Latin, and write, 
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Jecti ves too; and inftead of in widiamt, 
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SKETCH VI. 


OF THE MODERN ART OF SPELLING: 


endeavor, neighbor, beba vie. 
don't they proſcribe this hated u in ad- 


odious, glorious, write in vidios, odios, glo- 
rio As they have gone ſo far, I can 
ſee no good reaſon why they ſhould top 
ſhort here. 

T rifles betray the character: and it is 
ſomewhat ſtrange, if it has eſcaped the 

netration of thoſe philoſophers who 

ave employed part of their talents in 

characteriſing the age, that there hard] 
needed any other inſtance to diſtingui 
the preſent as an mani one than this 
very averſion to the honett vowel x; with- 
out whoſe aſſiſtance it would be im 
ble to pronounce ſome of the moſt import 
ant and moſt intereſting words, to a 
thing of a man, in the whole Englith 
language. And it is not unworthy our 
obſervation here, that a late noble Aus 
thor, whoſe parts were manly enough in 
the earlier days of his life, did not begin 
to caftigate his Spelling after this man- 
ner, till he was conſiderably advanced in 
years. 


SKETCH vm. 


OF NEW 


T is the eaſieſt thing imaginable to 
coin words. The moſt ignorant of the 
mobility are apt to do it every day, and 
are laughed at for it. What beſt can 


juſtify the introducing a new Word is 


neceſſity, where there is not an eftabliſh- 
ed one to expreſs your meaning. But 
while all the world underſtands what is 


Nothing can deform a language ſo 
much as an inundation of new words 
and phraſes. It is, indeed, the readieſt 


way to demoliſh it. If there is any need 


to illuſtrate the barbarous effects which 
a mixture of new words muſt produce, 
only conſider how a diſcourſe, patched 
all over with ſentences in different lan- 


WORDS. 


| , would ſound; or how oddly it 
Could frike you in a ſerious converſa- 
tion to hear, from the ſame perſon, a 
mixture of all the various dialects and 
tones of the ſeveral counties and ſhires 
of the three kingdoms: though it is ſtill 
the ſame language. To make it ſenſi 
ble to the eye; how greatly would a 
mixture of Roman, Italick, Greek, and 
Saxon characters, deform a page? A pic- 
ture, imitating the ſtyle of di t ma- 
ſters, which is commonly called a Gal- 
of Painters, can never be ple 
for the ſame reaſons, want of union an 
harmony. ; 
The preſent licentious humour of 
coining and 2 words, jcems to 
portend no good to the Engliſh language: 
and it is grievous to think with what vo- 


o See ſome poſthumous works of a right henourable Author, publiſhed not many years 


ago in de fc of our hol) religion. 
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lipty two or pretararorencouroac* emi- 
nent perſonages have opiniatred the in- 
choation of ſuch futile barbariſms. 

In ſhort, the liberty of coining words 
ought to be uſed with great modeſty. 
Horace, they ſay, gave but two, and 
Virgil only one to the Latin tongue, 
which was ſqueamiſh enough not to 


ſwallow thoſe, even from ſuch hands, 
without ſome reluctance. 

I cannot conclude without putting 
our writers and ſpeakers in mind of an 
excellent advice from Mr. Pope, on this 
ſubje& of new and old words: 

Be not the firſt by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the laſt to lay the old aſide . 


SKETCH IX. 


OF SUPERANNUATED WORDS. 


| db gon of creating a parcel of 
aukward new words, I imagine it 
would be an improvement to degrade 
many of the old ones from their peerage. 
I am but a private man, and without 


authority; but an abſolute prince, if he 


was of my opinion, would make it capi- 


tal ever to ſay excroach or encroachment, 


or any thing that belongs to encroach- 
ing. I would commit zzculcate, for all 
it's oy wo + to the care of the paviours; 
and it ſhould never appear above ground 
again. If you have the leaſt ſympathy 
with the human ear, never ſay purport 
while you breathe; nor xt, except 
you have firſt repeated between till we 
are quite tired of it. Methinks ſtrongly 
reſembles the broken language of a Ger- 
man in his firlt attempts to ſpeak Eng- 


' liſh. Methought lies under the ſame ob- 


jection, but it ſounds better. | 

It is full time that froward ſhould be 
turned out of all good company, eſpe- 
cially as perverſe is ready at hand to 
ſupply his place. Youchſafe is a very 
civil gentleman; but as his courteſy is 
ſomewhat old-faſhioned, we wiſh he 
would deign or condeſcend, or be pleaſed 
to retire. 8 


gged road, I wonder, 
did faverve deviate into the Engliſh lan- 
guage?—But this ſubject matter/—In 
the name of every thing that is diſguſt- 
ing and deteſtable, what is it? Is it one 
or two ugly words? What is the mean- 


ing of it? Confound me if ever I could 
els! Yet one dares hardly ever peep 
into a preface, for fear of being ſtared in 
the face with this naſty ſubject matter. 
Wittol is an old-faſhioned, ill- ſound- 
ing word; but as there is frequent occa- 
ſion for it, and no other word fo per- 


fectly expreſſes it's meaning, we cannot 


But to pick out all the aukward old 


amongſt us as the worn-out ſixpences, it 
would be neceſſary to peruſe the dic- 
tionary from A to Z. A moſt deſpe- 


rate uncomfortable labour! As heart- 


breaking a taſk as it would be to wade 
through half a volume of the Statutes 
at Large; nay, by Heaven ! I would al- 
moſt as ſoon take it upon me to read the 


. moſt inſipid tragedy that has been 


brought upon the ſtage theſe ſeven vears. 
But if one could ſubmit to this labour, 
and ſhould preſume to ſet a mark upon 
every word one did not reliſh, there may 
be people of a different opinion; and no 
private perſon has authority enough to 

hibit the uſe of any word, if he finds 
it ever ſo intolerable to his own ear. For 
my part, I ſhall endeavour to paſs 
through life as inoffenſively as poſſible, 
both to 8 my own con- 
ſcience; and hope, pray, I may ne- 
ver be reduced to the 2 


One word,which dying, i would with to bor 


The word for the number rþree, in one of the American languages; which, to judge 


by this-ſpecimen, cannot be barbarous for want of polyſyllables. 


1 See Mr. Pope's Eflay on Criticiſm. 


zes the Epilogue to Mr. Thomſon's Coriolanus. 
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U SIC, I preſume, can no further 
be properly called one of the imi- 
tative arts, than as it expreſſes the Paſ- 
| ſions; and in this reſpeR only can be ad- 
mitted as the ſiſter of Poetry and Paint- 
ing. So that mere harmony has little 
pretenſion to ſuch an alliance; for it is 
no more Muſic than mere verſification is 
poetry. Pg 
The Italian compoſitions, for the moſt 
part, mean nothing beyond harmonious 
{ound; and are as much inferior to what- 
ever is truly pathetic in Muſic, as a tra- 
gedy, which depends upon noiſe and 
ſhew, is to a plain paſſionate one, which 
ſents 2 natural and moving picture 
of life, and of the haman mind. A fa- 
mily piece, even ſuch à one as the cele. 
brated work of Vandyke at Wilton; 
where, though the drawing is exact, and 
the attitudes eaſy and natural, the figures 
are all gaping and unemployed; is a 
mighty tame performance when com- 
ared with a grand hiſtory by Raphael, 
ubens, or the ſame Vandyke himſelf, 
where every thing 1s — warm, 
paſſionate, and intereſting. | 
But it is not even mere harmony; dif- 
ficulty of execution is the ſublime, at 
which the greateſt part of our modern 
maſters aſpire; as if it required the leaſt 
genius either to compoſe or execute difh - 
cultmuſic. While theſe are the objects of 
emulation amongſt our compoſers and 
performers, the opera is likely to continue 
a moſt raviſhing entertainment. 
We run mad, or rather fooliſh, after 
this imported muſic; while we have much 
better of our own. Moſt of the modern 
Italian compoſitions only trifle with the 
ear; the Welch, the Scotch, the Iriſh 
muſic, reaches the heart. The produc- 
tions of our preſent Italian maſters are 
thrummed over for a ſeaſon, becaule they 
are new; and forgot for ever afterwards, 
beeauſe when you have heard them twenty 
times, you find them ftill as inſipid as at 
Grſt, The muſic, which charmed theſe 
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Il 


SKETCH X. 


OF MUSIC, 


iſlands long before the boaſted revival of 
this art in Italy, or rather in Flanders, 
is as eſtabliſhed as the antient claſſics; 
and thoſe compoſitions, hort and fimple 
as they are, never become thread-bare, 
but give delight and rapture every time 
they arg heard. 

There is a certain reſemblance of air 
between the muſic of the antient Britons, 
theIriſh, and the Scotch; and yet they are 
all very diſtinguiſhable from one another. 
There is a remarkable difference of cha- 
racter even between the muſic of the 
north and the ſouth of Scotland. The 
northern is generally martial, for the 
moſt part melancholy, and bears a ſtion 
reſemblance to the Iriſh: the ſouthern 1s 
paſtoral and amorous, with ſuch an air 
of tender melancholy, as love and ſoli- 
tude, in a wild romantic country, are apt 
to inſpire, Each of them has a wild. 
neſs peculiar to itſelf. The wild ſpirit 
of the ſouth breathes a ſweeter airof ru- 
ral ſolitude; that of the north is more ſo- 
lemn, and ſometimes what one might 
almoſt call dreadful. Beſides, the gay 
ſprightiy airs which each of them has 
produced, are in as different ſtyles as the 
genius and manners of the- people in the 


two extremities of Scotland, or the face 


of the countries they inhabit; both of 
which are wild, but 1 believe, with a 
very different air. | 

The Britiſh. poetry is univerſally al- 
lowed, by the beſt judges of both, to be 
much ſuperior to the 3 and wh 
ſhould you wonder to find the muſic o 
the one country brought into competition 
with that of the other? The muſic of 
theſe iſlands ſeems to agree in character 
with that of the antients; which, from 
the accounts we have of it, excelled in 
ſimplicity and paſſion. How ſimple the 
muſic muſt have been that delighted 
Greece in the days of Alcæus, Sappho, 
Pindar, and Anacreon, ſeems to appear 
from the very make of their capital in- 
ſtrument the Lyre. MO 
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SKETCH XT. 


OF ENGLISH VERSE. 


HYME, we have often been told, 
1s a modern invention; though, if 


that was a crime, it might perhaps be 


oved to be not ſo very modern either. 
I. is reckoned a barbarous one by ſome 
pedants; who finding, I ſuppoſe, from 
the opinion of better judges than them- 
ſelves, that it is abominable in Greek 
and Latin, conclude that it muſt not he 
lels ſo in French and in Engliſh. The 
contrary is evident to every one that has 
ears, and dares think for himſelf: for in 
Engliſh, rhyme is capable of much har- 
mony; and the French can have no ver- 
{fication without it. But ſome people, 
who ought to know better, ſeem to make 
no allowance for the original deference 
between one language and another; and 
are ready to quarrel with the Engliſh as 
a barbarous K. ae becauſe it is not 
Latin or Greek. y do not conſider 
that every language has powers and 
peculiar to itſelf; and that what is 
oming in one would be quite ridicu- 
lous in another. Of this it is ſufficient 
to produce one obvious example: the 
tranſpoſition of words, which gives ſuch 
a grace and fpirit to the Greek and La- 
tin languages, and without which they 
would become deteſtably flat and in ſipid, 
does not at all ſuit the genius of the Eng- 
iſnz except ſometimes in poetry: an- 


by the way, I am afraid there are too good 


many ungraceful tranſpoſitions current 
amongſt our Engliſh poets. _ 
But it is not only a few obſcure 


dants who are thus diflatisfied with their 


mother-tongue; and would be glad for 
it's improvement to torture it it's 
n ſome into Latin, and others 
into French: for attempts of this nature 
have been actually made by men of ſu- 
perior note. Sir Phi 
notwithſtanding his ed manner, 
muſt be all to have poſſeſſed a great 
ſhare of genius, would every now and 
then ſpur up his gallant Engliſh into a 
mott unbecoming ridiculous trot after 
the Greek and Latin hexameters. It is 
certainly impoſſible to introduce the 
Greek and Latin meaſures into Engliſh 
with any ſucceſs; yet Sir 


33 ney, who, 


lip 
was fond of thi 1 
with a — recom- 


mended it to Spenſer; but Spenſer had 
too true an ear to reliſh ſuch auk ward 
unnatural verfification, or countenance 
it by his example. At leaſt there is 
nothing remains of him to ſhew that he 
ever praiſed it. There have been at- 


tempts made ſince to the fame purpoſe 
by M re. 


ilcon and ſome later authors. But 
there never was any thing ſeen ſo un- 
graceful, or ſo deſpicably pedantic, as 
all eſſays of that kind which hare hither. 
to appeared. I do not know that it has 
ever yet been tried, except by Milton in 
ſome parts of his Samſon; but of all the 
Greek or Latin meaſures, the Iambic 
ſeems the moſt capable of being adopt - 
ed into the Englith . 

J have either read or heard that a poet 
of the laſt century, whom I ſhall not 
name, becauſe I am not perfectly ſure 
of the fact, ded to ſome ſecrets in 
verfification, which he did not chuſe to 
communicate. If it was fo, it ſhewed 


© Ay unworthy of ſo great a maſter 
of num 


bers: he might fafely enough, 


for his own ſu ity, have publiſhed 
thoſe ſecrets, lone ay — for it is 
impoſſible they could ever be of much 
uſe. He could eafily adviſe you to vary 
your pauſes, and tell you which are the 
moſt graceful: but theſe and all ſuch 
are nothing to the purpoſe; a 

| ear will naturally produce har- 
mony without the lealt regard or atten- 
tion to rules; and there is no cure for a 
bad one. The only way to improve the 
ear, whether good or bad, is to accul- 
tom it to the moſt harmonious writing. 
2 "_ _ of a greater va- 

1 hyme, and is. part- 
ly Logs reaſon the fitteſt for watts of 
any conſiderable length. But in Eng- 
ſh poetry I queſtion whether it is poſ- 
fable, with any ſucceſs, to write odes, 
epiſtles, elegies, s, or ſatires, 
without rhyme. Andit happens luckily, 
that in theſe ſhort pieces the ear has not 
time to be tired with the return of the 
chimes: which, in my humble opinion, 
had better ſometimes play a little falſe 
to one another than be for ever ſerupu · 


louſly exact; provided ſuch licences 


never ſhock the ear. : 
It does not wake s very engl 
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ear to write two ſmooth or even har- 
monious lines running: yet in rhyme, 
a poet, who is always very careful to 
poliſh his couplet, may paſs with the 
multitude for a great maſter in verſifi- 


cation. But as long 3s his harmony 


is confined within ſuch narrow bounds, 
he writes but like a ſchool- boy, who 
keep in the line only with the help of 
ruled paper. 5 3 

Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope took offence, 
one does not know why, at the triplet, 
and very rarely con deicended to admit 
it into their verſe. It is true, it had 
been uſed to a nauſcous exceſs by ſame 
taſteleſs writers; and Mr. Pope's own 
imitation of Rocheſter might juſtly 
enough give him a diſguſt to the triplet 
for his whole life. Yet it contributes 
not a little to the grace of Dryden's ver- 
fification: and I can fee no reaſon why 
it ſhould be prohibited now; as it gives 
a variety to the numbers, which in 
rhyme are ſufficiently hmited to require 
ſuch a help: beſides, it may often be in 
your power, by it's means, to compreſs 
within three lines what muſt otherwiſe 
ſtraggle into four, and of courſe become 
languid and fpiritlels. 

Variety is the foul of verſification; 


and the march of the lines ought to be 
adapted to the ſubjeſt. The meaſure is 


the ſame in both; but had Horace wrote 
his epiſtles or ſatires in the ſame kind of 
numbers with Virgil's ZEneid, it would 
have been a monſtrous imprepriety ; like 
hunting the fox or hare on a war-horſe, 
with the equipage of a general at a re- 
view, or on the day of baitle. He knew 
very well that, in familiar writing, dig- 
nity of verſification would be quite ridi- 
culous. Arcordimgly in thoſe parts his 
numbers are looſe, rambling, and often 
almoſt profaic. But in his moſt careleſs 
and licentious periods he ſeldom or never 


hurts the ear: and as often as there is 
any thing great in his ſentiment, his ex- 


preſſion and numbers riſe in proportion, 
and ſuſtain themſelves with a native un- 
affected dignity; till without falling be 
deſcens on eaſy and dextrous wings to 
the familiar again. | 
It does not ſeem quite foreign to the 
ſabje& to take ſome notice of a 
certain French author, who, after having 


given it as his opinion, that Mr. Pope i: 


the moſt harmonious of all the Engliſh poets, 
adds, with a very plautible affurance, 
that be bas reduced the hifings of 
the Bugliſh trumpet to the ſweet ſounds 
of the flute. It is no great wonder, 
that one who is apt to write much at 
random, ſhould preſume to talk ſo con- 
temptuouſly of a manly, an elegant, 
and harmonious language, with which 
he plainly appears to have but a very 
ſuperficial acquaintance. But who ever 
talked before of the biſſurgs of a trumpets 
r of fbarp biffings? We have all 
heard of the hoarjſe trumpet, but the 
hiſſing trumpet is an inſtrument with 
which we are not yet acquainted. How- 
ever, to paſs theſe little improprieties, 
this compliment to Mr. Pope ſhews how 
well this critic is qualified to pronounce 
ſentence upon the Engliſh pocts. No one 
is more ſenſible than I am of Mr. Pope's 
merit; but his blindeſt admirer night 
ſtartle at the preference beſtowed upon 
him here. For, not to mention the 
great names of Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, 
and Milton, upon ſuch an occaſion; let 
us only compare Mr. Pope in this point 
of view with a writer u whom, as 
they ſay, he formed himſelf, and whom 
not only in his own opinien, but in 
that of many others, he is thought to 
have excelled in the art of verſifying. 
It is almoſt needleſs, after this, to fay 
that I mean Dryden; whoſe verſification 
I take to be the moſt muſical that hag 
yet appeared in rhyme. Round, ſweet, 
pompous, ſpirited, and various; it flows 
with ſuch a happy volubility, ſuch an ani - 
mated and maſterly negligence, as I am 
afraid will not ſoon be excelled. From 
the fineneſs of his ear, his proſe too is 
perhaps the ſweeteſt, the moſt mellow 
and generovs, that the Engliſh language 
has yet produced. 
Had Mr. Voltaire 22 boy much 405 
the Engliſh poets as he pretends to 
he — day ber ſomething like the 
feet ſound of the flute in Mr. Waller; 
who wrote before Mr. Pope was born, 
Mr. Voltaire, before he preſumed to 
compare the Englith poets, ſhould have 
known, that before Mr. Waller ap- 
, there was one Edmund Spenſer 
a poet, whoſe verſe was not merely in- 
dolently ſmooth, but ſpirited alſo and 
harmonious. And it Mr. Voltaire was 


® Mr. Pope Eſt, je crois, le poete le plus elegant, le plus correct, et ce qui eft encore 
beaucoup, 


le plus hartnonicux qu'ait en l' Angle 


terre. II a reduit les fiflemens aigres de la 


grappente Angloile ay ſogs deu de la flats, Vor TAini Lara ſur lc Angler. 
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a perfe& and a candid judge in this caſe, 
he would own, that there was more 
harmony in many of the Engliſh poets 
much more than the French language 


can attain to, or an ear debauched 
the French verſiſication is capable of re. 
liſhing. , 


SKETCH xn. 


or THE VERSIFICATION OF ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 


HE greateſt part of our modern 
writers of Tragedy ſeem to think 
it enough to write mere blank verſe; no 
matter however hard it be, however void 
of ſwelling and harmony. Even thoſe 
of them who write the beſt numbers, 
ftudy to be ſolemn and pompous through- 
out, and affect a monotomy of heroic 
Verſification, from the firſt appearance 
of the heroine with her confidante, to 
her laſt fatal exit; without the leaſt re- 
gard to the variety of paſſions, which ex- 
eſs themſelves in quick or flow, flow- 
mg or interrupted, in languiſhing or 
impetuous movements. 

The proper Verſification of Engliſh 
Tragedy is moſt certainly blank verſe; 
but as different from the ſolemn and 
majeſtic movement of heroic poetry as 
the Tambic is from the Hexameter. 


What a monſtrous production would a 


Greek or Latin tragedy in hexameter 
© verſe appear! The ancients found the 
grave Iambic their proper meaſure for 
tragedy; as it is at the ſame time capable 
of all the dignity which that kind of poem 
requires, and deſcends with the greateſt 
eaſe to the level of proſe and converſa- 
tion. Such as is the Iambic in Latin, 
is blank verſe in Engliſh: but by no 
means the hlank verſe of Paradiſe Loft. 
The numbers aught to be accommo- 
dated to the paſſion : and though in ſome 
parts of tragedy it is proper hoy ſhould 
be ſlow, or ſolemn, or languiſhing, they 
ought for the moſt part to run ſomewhat 
rambling and irregular; and often rapid 
and ſubſultory, ſo as to imitate the na- 


tural cadence and quick turns of con- 


verſation. | | 

Shakeſpeare, who I will venture to 
ſay had the moſt muſical ear of all the 
Engliſh poets, is abundantly irregular 


in his Verſification: but his wildeſt li- 


cences ſeldom hurt the ear;. on the con- 
trary, they give his verſe a ſpirit and 
variety, which prevents it's ever cloy- 
ing. Our modern tragedy-writers, in- 


ſtead of uſing the advantages of their 


own language, ſeem in general to imitate 
the monotony of the French Verſifica- 
tion : and the only licence they ever ven- 
ture upon, 1s that poor tame one, the 
ſapernumerary ſyllable at the end of a 
line; which they are apt to manage in 
ſuch a manner as to give their verſe a 
moſt ungraceful halt. But it is not 
want of ear alone which makes our 
common manufacturers of tragedy ſo 
intipidly ſolemn and ſo void of harmony: 
it is want of feeling. For let the ear be 
what it will, if the paſſions are warmly 
felt, they will naturally expreſs them- 
ſelves in their proper tones. 

Tragedy requires a greater variety of 
numbers than any other poetical pro- 
ductions; as it is the moſt agitated with 


different paſſions. The march of every 


poem of any conſiderable length, but 


chiefly of tragedy, o_ to reſemble 


the courſe of a river through a large 
extent of country diverſified with plains, 
hills, and mountains. The ftream, ac- 
cording as the ground lies through 
which it flows, is either flow, ſmooth, 
and ſolemn; or briſk and ſportful; or 
rapid, impetuous, and precipitate. Such 
and ſo various ought to be the Verſifi- 
cation of tragedy; inſtead of that ſtiff 


affected importance of movement, which 


is now abſurdly and aukwardly ſupport- 
ed through the whole courſe of theſe ſu- 
lime performances. | 
But beſides this ſtudied dignity; this 
inflexible gravity of pace; this unvaried 
exactneſs of meaſure without ſpirit or 
harmony; this immoveable hardneſs and 
want of fluctuation in the lines; there 
is no language ſo unnatural as that you 
meet with in moſt of our modern tra- 
gedies. The characters they repreſent 
are too heroic, it would ſeem, and too 
much exalted above common life, to 
ſpeak after the manner of men. The 
misfortune is, moſt our tragedy - 
writers labour with'all my might, _ 
keep themſelves perpetually upon the 
rack, to fay every thing poetically: * 
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it never enters into their head, that the 
molt natural is the moſt poetical way of 
ſaying common things; except ſome- 
times where you can properly raiſe your 
expreſſion by an eaſy metaphor. Let 
the ſentiments be ſuch as beſt ſuit the 
character and ſituation, and they cannot 
be expreſſed with too much plainneſs and 
ſimplicity, provided all vulgariſms are 
as much as poſſible avoided. 

As to the Characters; if it was not 
for a very few exceptions, one would 
think the art of drawing them was Joſt 
amongſt our dramatic writers. Thoſe 
that appear in moſt of our modern plays, 


15 
tragedies call them, or comedies, are 
like bad portraits; which indeed repre- 
ſent the human features, but without 
life or meaning; or thoſe diſtinguiſhing 
ſtrokes which, in the incomparable Ho- 
garth, and in every great hiſtory painter, 
make you imagine you have ſeen ſuch 
perſons as appear in the picture. In ſhort, 
thoſe mechanical performances are as 
imperfect as unnatural repreſentations of 
human life, of the manners and paſ- 
ſions of mankind, as the Gothic knights 
which lie along in armour in the Temple 
church are of the human figure. 


SKETCH XII.. 


THE humble yanity, as one may 
call it, of imitating another per- 

ſon's manner, is one great ſource of af- 
ſeQation; which is generally ridiculous, 
and always diſagreeable. A perſon 
whoſe natural turn is gentcel. if he 
keeps good company, will inſenfibly ac- 


quire as much of their manner as be- 


comes him; but if he ſcis up any one 
as a pattern to he exactly imitated, his 
benaviour will grow conſtrained, Riff, 
and affected. Such will be the conſtant 
 ſvccelſs of ſo abſurd an attempt to con- 
fine the variety of nature; which plainly 
intends that mankind ſhould be diftin- 
guiſhable one from another by their air, 
voice, and manner, no leſs than by their 
faces. | . 
A poet, a painter, or a player, that 
Jex cody, will never excel; and 
this will hold good in every thing elle 
that belongs to genius. It is true, that 
education and ſtudy are neceſſary to the 
improvement of genius: but to this pur- 
pole it is ſufficient to be familiarly ac- 


quainted with the greateſt maſters; and 
the earlier in life the better. By this 
means, if you delight in them, and hare 
any ſimilarity with them, you wiil catch 
their graces without affecting it; and 
your own original charaQteriſtical man- 


ner will fill diftinguiſh itſelf. But if 


you ſtudy to form yourſelf u 
ou become on 
The greateſt 


them, 

a C a = 
oldeg, « by Go 
happy ſkill in copying nature: and if 
you content yourſelf with ſervilely copy 
ing them, without drawing immediate- 
ly from the common ſubje& nature; 
you will always be inferior to your ori 
ginal, and have no chance ever to pro- 
duce any thing great or ſtrik ing. 

In the mean time, I do not imagine 
that true genins was ever much hurt by 
imitating. For though it is natural for 


young people to imitate a favourite au- 


thor at firſt, it is not probable that true 
— will ſubmit to be ſo fettered 
ng. 


SKETCH XIV. 


OF WRITING TO THE 


WY HATEVER ſome have pre- 


tended, one may reaſonably 
enough doubt whether ever an author 
wrote much below himſeif from any 
cauſe byt the neceſſity of writing too 
When this happens to a writer 


TASTE OF THE AGE. 


who, with the advantages of leiſure and 
ealy circumſtances, is capable of pro- 
ducing ſuch works as might charm ſuc · 
ceeding ages, it is a dilyrace to the na- 


ion and the times wherein ſuch a genius 


had the mis fortune to appear. 
| 2 
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It belongs to true genius to indulge 
it's own humour; to give a looſe to it's 
own ſallies; and to be curbed, reſtrain- 


ed, and directed, by that ſound judg-, 


ment alone which neccf-rily attends it, 
It belongs to it to improve and correct 
the pul/ lic taſte; not to humour or mean- 
ly proſtitute itſelf to the groſs or low 
taſte which it finds. And you may de- 
pend upon it, that whatever author la- 
bours to accommodate himſelf to the 
taſte of his age ſuppoſe it, if you pleaſe, 
this preſent age—the fickly wane, the 
impotent decline of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; which from a hopeful boy became 


| a mott inſignificant man; and, for any 


thing that appears at preſent, will die 
a very fat drowſy blockhead, and be 
damned to eternal infa my and contempt: 
every ſuch author, 1 ſay, though he may 
thrive as far as an author can in the 


reſent age, will by degrees Janguiſh 


mto obſcurity in the next. For though 
naked and bare faced vanity; though 
an active exeri1on of 1ittle arts, and the 
moſt unremitting perſeverance in them; 
though party, cabal, and intrigue; 
though accidental advantages, and even 
whimſical circumſtances; may conſpire 
to make a verv moderate genius the idol 


of the implicit multitude: works that 


lean upon tuch fickle props, that ſtand 
upon ſuch a falje foundation, will not 
be long abe to ſopp rt theinſelves 
again ſt n wyuries of time. Such build- 
ings begin to totter almoſt as ſoon as 
their ſcaffolding is ſtruck. 

But if vou find it neceti>ry to comply 
with the humour of your age, the writ- 
ing beſt caiculated to pleaſe a falle rafie, 
is WI. at has ſomething of the air of good 
writirg, without! cing really io. For to 


_ the vulgar eye the H pecious is more 


ſtriking than the genuine. The beit 
writing is apt to be too plain, too ſimpie, 
too uniffeRted, and too delicate, to ſtir 
the cailous organs of the gereraiity 
of critics, who ſee nothing but the 


tawdry glare of tinſel; and are deaf to 


every thing but what is ſhockingly noiſy 
to a true ear. Trey ate ſtruck with the 
fierce glaring colours of Old Frank; 
with attitudes and expreſhons violent, 
diſtorted, aad unnatural: while the true, 


juſt and eaſy, the graceful, the moving, 


the ſublime r-preſentations of Raphaci, 


have not the leaſt power to attract them. 


The bullying, noiſy march in Judas 
M1cchahens, has perhaps more ſincere 
admirers than that moſt pathetic one in 
Saul: and in converſation pertneſs and 
mere vivacity is more felt by the gene- 
ral run of company than eaſy unaf- 
fected wit; as faſhy, bouncing, flatu- 
lent cyder, boaſts of more ſpirit than the 
ſill vigour of reſerved Mx:ieira. 

But the eaſieſt, as well as the moſt 
effectual, way of writing to the bad tafte 
of your age, is to fet out while your 
genius is yet upon a level with it. Ac- 


cordingly, if you have a ſon who begins 


to diſplay a hopeful bloom of imagina- 
tion, be ſure to publiſh, with all the 
advantages that can be procured, the 
very firit eſſays of his gen;us, They 
will hardly be too good to pleaſe; and, 
beſides, they have a chance to be re- 
ceived with parucular favour and admi- 
ration, as the produions of a you 

muſe, When he has thus taken pol- 
ſeſſion of the public ear, he may ven · 
ture, as his genius ripens, to do his 
beſt; he may write as well as he can, 
perhaps without much danger of ſink- 
mg in reputation. The recown of his 
firſt crude eſſays will be ſufficient to 
prejudice the mobility, great and ſmall, 
in favour of the moſt exquiſite pieces he 
can produce afterwards. But if he muſt 
live by his wit, the beſt thing you can 
do for him 1s to tranſplant him, as early 


as poſſible, to Paris; where, in the worſt 


of days, in the moſt Gzthic mule-de- 
teſting age, there is ſtill ſome ſhelter af- 
forded to the moſt delicate as Well as 
th.e moſt unconimon flower that bloſſoms 


in the human mind, In that gay, ſe- 


rene, and genial climate, the Mules are 
ſtill more or leſs cultivated, though not 
with the ſame ardour and paſſion in 
every age; as appears from the foliow- 
ing paſlaye tranſlated from a French 
author“, who wrote about the begin- 
ning of the preicnt century. Almoſt 
© all the arts have in their turns expe- 
* rienced that diſguſt and love of change 
© which is natural to mankind. But 1 
* don't Know that any one of them has 
felt it more than Poetry; which in 
* ſome ages has been exalted to a tri- 
umphal heighth, in others negleQed, 
diſcouraged, and deſpiſed. About ſixty 
years ago, under the adminiſtration of 
one of the greateſt geniuſes that ever 


# Deſcpſe de la Pocke; par M. I Abbe Mefſieu, Memoires de Literature, Tine ade. 
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France produced, poetry found itſelf 
« amongſt us at it's higheſt pitch of 
© glory: Thoſe who cultivated the 
« Mulcs were regarded wiih particular 
* favour: this art was the road to for- 


tune and dignified ſtations. But in 
theſe days this ardour ſeems to be 
conſiderably abated. We do not ap- 

pear to be extremely ſenſible to poeti- 
cal merit, &c. 


SKETCH XV. 
OF PHYSIOGNOMY, OR THE SIMILITUDE BETWEEN THE PERSON AND 


HAT the face is a falſe glaſs, is a 

vulgar error, and feems to have 
taken it's riſe from a few exceptions: 
for all mankind are fo much phytogno- 
nitts, that whoever happens to find him- 
felf miſtaken, though but fur once, joins 
the cry of the proverb, All are not 
alike ſkille4{ in faces, auy more than in 
unravelling of characters; even the muſt 
penetrating eve may be miſtaken: yet I 
will prefume to ſay, that the face is 
i: ldom a falſe glaſs; and when it proves 
ſo, it is generally the tault of the be- 
holder. Perhaps indeed Nature has made 
tome cheats, ſi me to apprar worſe, many 
much better, than they are. This is of 
a pit ce with her uſual varicty, and was 
perhaps partly intended to check the 
preſumption of mankind in judging too 
raſhly of one another. Yet ſtill the 
face is not a falſe glaſs. * On the con- 
trary, where the qualities of the mind 
are eminent, it generally ſhews them, 
For the features of the mind commonly 


follow thoſe of the face; as the figure of 


moſt animals, wlioſe characters are 
ſtrong, is expreſſive of their nature. 
Though you had never heard of a lion, 
a tiger, a ſerpent, or an alligator, it is 
natural to think vou would at the firſt 
fight be afraid of them rather than of a 
hare, or even a horſe, whoſe appearance 
might prove formidable, but more from 
his fize than his make. 

The mind is for the moſt part viſible 


in the perſon. Thus, a beariſh figure 


is almoſt certainly the rhind or huſk of 
a rude rough ſoul, never to be poliched 
by any cultivation. If you find any 


ſweetnels in the kernel of fuck a rugged 


ſhc!], it is more than you ought to ex- 
pet; for a man is one thing, and a cheſ- 
nut another. The voice too is in gene- 
ral harſh or ſweet, conformably to the 
features; and where faces reſcmble one 
another, you will perceive a remarkable 
ſimilitude in the voice. 

Seuſe and virtue are oten to be found 


under a plain face and clumſey figure; 
but elegance and delicacy of mind ge- 
nerally appear in the perſun. Where a 
falſe and ſpecious elegance appears in 
the face, you may expect the fame in 
the mind; and the herd of mankind will 
admire them more than the true. Some- 
times you mret with a delicate and ele- 
gant mind under a face that cannot pro- 
perly be called handſome: but then you 
will generally obſerve a ſpirit and ex- 
prefiion in ſuch « face that pleaſes a true 
eye much more than mere regular beau- 
ty; for the beſt part of beauty is air, 
meaning, and expreſſion. | 
The ancient Greeks, beſides their be- 


ing the molt ingenious and elegant, were 
the moſt beautiful race of mortals that 


ever appea:< in the world. The mo- 
dern Greeks preſerve the fine mould of 
their arceſtors; and, if they were bleſt 
with liberty, would probably in a ſhort 


time exceed all their neigi\bours in every 


excellence that human nature can boaſt 
of, whether ornamental or ſolid. Ex- 
quite organs aze, I believe, for the 
moſt part, beauiful too; and it is better 
to have a hand tome ear than a very large 
one; though the latter is by the laws 
of the :.n:mal ceconomy more favour- 
abiy contrived for the over-hearing of a 
whilper. | | 
It is a common obſervation, that the 


painter conſtantly draws the fineſt hands 


whoſe own is of an elegant make. This 
is univerſally aſcribed to a cauſe which 
is perhaps more obvious and plauſible 
than true: for the painter often draws a 
hand in attitudes in which he never ſees 
his own. It was probably more owing 
to tumething within themſelves, than to 
the different ſtiles of nature to which 
they were accuſtomed, that Rubens and 
Raphaei are ſo different in their ideas of 
beauty, and their repreſentations of the 
human form. Vandyke ſtudied under 
Rubens; and as he lived in the ſame 
country, was accuſtomed to the ſame 

C 2 kind 


kind of objects with his miſter; yet 
eir works are as different as their per- 
ſons were; the one robuſt, but rather 


clumſey; the other handſome and gen- 
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teel. In ſhort, the produRtions of the 
genius ſeem to be a kind of propagation, 
and bear a family reſemblance to the 


parent. 


SKETCH XVI. 


OF PREJUDICES, POLITICAL, RELIGIOUS, OR NATIONAL. 


'F: HIS ungenerous ſyi i, theſe ill- na- 
1 tured humours on, are ſoextre me- 
ly abſurd, that if ſtrong inſtances of them 
were not ſeen every day, it would be im- 
poſſible for a man uf ſenſe to believe 
them. For my own part, if I am totally 
free from any of the common weak- 
neſſes of markind, I ike it to he this. 
What is it to me what any man's prin- 
ciples are as to religion or government? 
He has perbaps as g od a right as I, 
perhaps a better, to keep ſteady to the 
principles in wl. ich he was educated, My 
religion may, for want of early inttruc- 
tion, app-ar as ſt ange io him as his can 
to me. Theile things ate all merely ac - 
cidentai and the efic & cf education: for a 
hat beaded chu chman, bred at any Pro- 
teltant univerſity, or the ſoureſt Chriſtian 
that ever diſſented from the orthodox 
church of England, would have been as 
violent a Mahometan, if he had received 
his ſy lem of religion from the Mufti at 
Conſtantinople. Can it be ſuppoted, that 
Heaven puts iiſelf at the head of any re- 
ligious party !—I humbly think it ap- 


pears plainly enough, that the.Aimighty, 


who diſplays ſuch infinite variety in all 
his works, no more intended that all 
mankind ſhould he of the fame religion, 
than that they ſnould all be of one colour, 
ſpcak the ſame lar guage, obſerve the 
ſame culioms, and wear tiie ſanie dreſs; 
and it is not lels reaſonable than chari- 
table to believe, that the virtuous of all 
rel'g.ons are equally acceptable to the 
univerial Father. For little as we know 
of Heaven, I hope we may, without any 
blaſphemy, preſume that the ſuperior 
powers are at leaſt as r-alonable as the 
-7 of ut. | | 

It is i] not quite out of nature for 
pole n certain humouurs, whether from 
the wine or the weather, to grow ſour to 
one another for matters of mae opi- 
nion; nay, and proceed to downright 
quarrelling, either for the glory ef God 
or their own vanity. But the utmoſt ef- 
fort of narrow- thinking, and whit ap- 


pears perieRly aſtoniſhing, is the averſion 


which ſome people hear in their minds to 
all thoſe who did not happen to be born 
on the ſame ſpot, in the ſame little iſland, 
or the ſame corner of an ifland with 
themſelves. Good God would you have 
all the world to have been born in Tre- 
land? In the name of every thing that is 
whiniſical, what does it ſignify where a 
man was born? Can it beeither a merit 
or a crime, an honour or a diſgrace, to 
have been Horn in any particular ſpot of 
this globe; were it in St. Giles's, the Oid 
Bailey, or cven within the execrable 
walls cf Newgate itlelf? One would 
tinnk they muſt be at a prodigious loſs 
for ſomcthing, to value themſelves upon, 
who are prcud of the place of their birth. 
Mott people pretend to laugh at what is 
called family pride: and yet, though ac- 
cording to nice herald- like ceremony, the 
on, as the better gentleman, ought to 
take the wall of the father; this kind of 
pride is perhaps not quite a proper object 
of ridicule: for whoever efteems himſelf 
= account of his noble anceſtry, muſt 
of courſe emulate their virtues, and be 
afraid to viclate their memory by any 
action unworthy of them. It is need- 
leſs, and might be miſtaken ſor flattery, 
to produce the many ſhining examples 
of this generous emulation which adorn 
the preſent age. Even without any very 
dliſtiaguiſhing merit of his own, the ſon 
has o'ten ſome claim to a favourable re- 
ception for the ſake of his father. But 
he ſtands upon a very bleak ſituation 
who has nothing to ſhelter him from 
contempt but the name of his country. 
For Heaven's ſake, what country is it the 
molt honourable to have been born mn? 
What climate? What latitude? Under 
the Equator? Or what particular diſtance 
from it? 1 hope it is not in thoſe cli- 
mates where he weather is the fineſt, and 
the ſeaſons the moſt agreeable. But 1s 
there a country, at leaſt in Chriſtendom, 
where the generality of the people, 10ugh 
as they run, are not as ſtupid and as 
wicked as the arch enemy of mankind 
would with to make them? The — 
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bulk of the Iriſh, I am ſorry to fay it, 
are bad enongh, very ragged cattle in- 
deed; it is inwain to deny it. The ge- 
neral run of the Scotch, as weil as of 
the French, S,aniards, and Italians, is 
ſo very, fo extremely hicle better, that 
it might puzzle the moſt ſagacious con- 
nciſſcur o pronounce which is wortt. 
The Engliſn, though for every kind of 
merit as eftimn':le as any nation in Eu- 
rope, are, with regard to ihe great majo- 
rity of their individuals, juſt as unhappy 
as the ret. God prefrrve us! what 
mtrange an mals, what ſhabby Chritti- 
mg vin had the honour to he born in 
the metropol s of Great Biitain!—of re- 
putable, mott reputable patents tool—in 
this very London! and not to talk of 
Ran Fair, or Dru: y Lane, in the ſuperb 
nei. hbourhood of Groſvenor Square, 
and St. James's itſelf, „ 

But the merit or value ſtamped upon 
any animal from the meridian of it's na- 
tivity, is rot more fantatlical than that 


which it receives from the place of it's 


educition., Yet there are thouſands who 
drt am that no ſcience is to be learnt but 
within thoſe very walls, whence after 
many years readencethemſclvesnad come 
into the world with a moderate enough 
Gare of eruclition. It would be highly 
unreaſonable to reflect upon any ſchool, 
becauſe a great number of dunces hap- 
pened to have been bred there: but 
people of this narrow way of thinking 
are really a reproach to their tuto:s. One 
would be ſorry to lee any illiberal jea- 
louſy riſe amongſt our univerſities for 
ſuch 3 ſimple diſpute, (a yet tetrior quam 


teterrima belli cauja) as which of them 


has ſent out the moſt numerous her.{ cf 
learned b'ockheads. For any blockhead, 


whoſe genius leads him to much poring 


over heavy volumes, may become a man 
of greut learning in the moſt illiterate 
ground, in the moſt unconſecrated you 
can name. But fc; their own ſakes it 
is to be hoped, that thoſe learned bodies 
will agree to ſuppreſs all animoſities v 
this nature; leſt in the courſe of their 
altercations it ſnould be diſcovered, that 
all thoſe ſeminaries of learning, how- 


ever dignified with the ſpecious titles of 


* 


Academics, Colleges, or Univerſities, 
are mere artful impoſitions upon the ig- 
norance of mankind. For there are mar y 
inſtances to prove with what ſmall helps 
ſrom education good natural parts may 
ſhine; and a man muy tun out a very 
conſiclerabie biockieri without ever 
having hren taught metaphyſics. 

As the noſt hopefui antidote to the 
poiſon of this very domeſtic education, 
one would preſcribe a viſit to foreign 
parts. And if, after a ramble through 
Europe, the obſtinate malignity ſhould 
fill ſhew itfelf in freſh eruptions, it 
might be worth while to try a ſeven years 
re.lence in America: if the patient re- 
turns before he is thoroughly cured, I 
can {ee no good reaſon why he ſhould not 
be tranſplanted for life. | 

But a ſtrong obſtacle to the cure of 
this folly, is the advantage which ſome 
honeſt people find in fomenting it. For 
the mob, I mean the great bulk of mar 
kind, in judging of mer, are mere bota- 
niſts : they aiffinguiſh them only by 
their outward types; the claſs or tribe 
they belong to, or ſeem to belong to. 
For want of being able to penetrate a 


little deeper into the character, they 


3 a man for the cock or no cock of 
11s hat, or the healths he toaſts; and are 
the more obſtinate in their attachment to 
him, the leſs reaton they can give for it: 
as the votaries of any religion are the 
more zealcus and violent, the further 
ins principles are removed from common 
ſenſe. 

To conclude, as we begun, with Re- 
ligion. It is nothing to me in whom or 
in what any man believes. I have no 
obje &;on in the world to in honeſt man, 
becanſe he believes in Mahomet, as long 
as he gives himſelf no impertinent trou- 
ble about my faith. Nay, I could live 
upon good terins even with a Deiſt; 
provided he keep: within the bounds of 
decency, and does not carry with him 
through life that juvenile vanity, which 
will not ſuffer him to be quiet, till he has 
told all the world that he laughs at 
thoſe things which the, conſider as the 
molt ſacrec! and invioiaole, 
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SKETCH XVI. 


OF MORAL ATTRACTION AND REPUL5ION» 


GDEXKUNT HILAREM TRISTES, TRISTEMQ; Jocotl, 


SEDATUM CELERES, AGILEM GNAVUMQ ; REWISSI. 


Hex. 


THE SULLEN HATE THE GAY, THE GAY TRE SAN, 
THE SLOW THE ACTIVE, AND THE QUICK THE £TAID. 


HIS was obſerved by one who 

knew mankind as thoroughly as 
mot writers. And it is an obſervation 
that may juſtly be extended to all people 
of oppoſite diſpoſitions. For every 
knave naturally hates an honeſt man; 
and the dimmeſt moit miſty blockhead 
has ration enongh, except you 


would rather call it inſtinct, to diſcover 


a man of parts; and cold virulence 
enough to deteſt him. The miſer abhors 


the man who generouſly enjoys his 
Fortune; and hopes to ſee the prodigal 


ſtarve. As this is the caſe, it would 
require ſome ſkill in the doftrire of 


chances, to calculate how many ene- 


mies a man of ſente and integrity is 


likely to have for one friend. 


On the other hand, people of fimilar 
characters are apt to like one another. 


There is not a genuine rufhan in Turkey, 


not even in Chriſtendom, ſo abando:.ed 
to all ſenſe of humanity, ſo void of all 
fympathy with the human-kind, that 
would not take ſome little pains at leaſt 


to favour the eſcape of the wretch who 
had juſt murdered his father. Upon 
theſe two principles of averſion an 4: - 
tachment, if they are not rather, in the 
pn view, one and the tame, it is pro. 
able that the moſt important of human 
affairs ſometimes depend. It is perhaps 
more owing to this than to any ſinvie 
cauſe beſides, that one age is fo different 
from another. For a very few indi- 
duals in a nation may have influence 
enough to throw the great weight cf it's 
buſineſs :in'o ſuch hand, as ſhall rendu 
it either glorious or contemptible, eitize1 
miſerable or proſperous, 
But it is row full time to conclude: 
for when the writer is tired, it is highly 


probable the reader muſt begin to yawn, 


if he is not faſt aſleep already. Por 
which reaſons, what I had further 10 
ſay ſhall be diſpatched in as few unis 
as poſſible, and without any over-ſcru- 
p_ attention to method or regu- 
larity. 


SKETCH XVIII. 


SENTENCES, 


H E ſententious manner of writing 
1 is apt to be dry, and to give diſ- 
guſt by it's oracular air, and a dogma- 


tical over-bearing pretenſion to wiſdom. 


Perhaps it would be better, it it's ſeve- 
rity was alleviated with a comfortable 


mixture of human nonſenſe. For, to be 


ually wiſe, is forbidding, unſo- 


cial, and ſomething that does not become 


human nature, as it dies not belong to 
it. Why ſhould a ſchool-maſter, a 
parſon, or an apothecary, affect to be as 
ſolemn and ſublime the whole year round, 
as if he was a ſeraph or an archangel 
come to dwell among /i us © 


The world has been ſhawefully im- 
1 upon by many an important foo! : 
ut no man of ſenſe ever tock auy pins 


to appear wiſez as no honeit mau ever - 


uſed any tricks to diſplay his own inte- 


ty. | 
Mott foois, and many ſenſible people, 
are conceite d: but people of the beſt ſenile 
never are ſo. 0 
Affectation labours with a diligence 
that fatigues every ſyectator, but with 
infallible ſucceſs, to defeat it's own pur- 
pole; for inſtead cf creating love or 
4dmiration, it provokes our aver ſion and 
contempt. The moſt amiable people 
| are 
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are always the leaſt affected. Let us 
make the beſt of what Nature has done 
for us: ſhe may be improved, but all 
attempts to alter her from her original 
ſhape will only expoſe us to ridicule. 
That aukward beaſt the dromedary, as 
long as he has any ſenſe, will never pre- 
tend to be a Bajazet or an Othe'lo. 

I knew a poor gentleman who ute d to 
be grievouſly tormented with violent fits 
of the head-ach, becauſe a celebrated 
poet was ſubject to that complaint. Such 
a head - ach 1 ſuppole as Jupiter felt juſt 
before he was delivered of Pallas hy the 


rough midwifery of Vulcan's hammer; 


which ſeems to give a broad hint towards 
the cure of this kind of Cephalalgia, as 
the learned doctors delight to call it. 
 Aﬀc&ation is the baneof every thing. 
An honeſt, plain, downright blockhead, 
fuppoling him at the ſame time good- 
natured, may not only be an uſeful but 
an agreeable creature. But when a 
blockhead is ſeized with the whim of 
being a fine gentleman or a wit, the 


Lord have mercy upon him—ard us. 
I am not offended at the inſipidity of 


Mr. Fitz Dotterell's obſervation, nor 
even at it's impertinence, becauſe I know 
he meant me no harm: what provokes 
me, is that he calls it a joke. 

A fellow who, without a grain of wit 
or humour, will always be joking, 1s 
not only a diſagreeable and conteinptible 
companion, buta dangerous one. For 


his aukward, unwary nonſenſe, will be 


apt one time or another to make him 
ſtumble into a quarrel; and he may loſe 
his friend, or perhaps his lite, without 
the ſatisfaction of having had a good 
joke for it. | 

© T*other- bottle wo'nt do V, nor 
the other hogſhead neither—Yovu great 


pale-eyed loggerhead, y: u muſt have 


atience—You muſt wait a good while 
ore you rouſe Mr. Truewit's mettle 
A long time indeed !—Y ou mutt wait 
till your own wit begins to ſparkle—l 
am afraid you muſt wait till you're 


gone. There is a ſecret power in your 


preſence enough to check every thing 
that's genial—You are worſe than a fog 
or the eaſt wind The candles burn dim 
while you're here—and the Burgundy 


drinks as flat as Port. Good night. 


Here's to your good repoſe. May you 
ſlcep like any porpus!—But hark ye, 
ood Mr. Van Numb, before you ge 
ou can't live without wit, it ſcems— 
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Bleſs your fat head! are you ſure that 
you know wit when you hear it? Let 
me be curtt if you do, even when you 
pore over it in print at the rate of an 
octavo page in an hour. 

It is 4lliberal, inhuman, and unzea- 
ſonable in the higheſt degree, to inlult 
any man for his being dul!: but when 
dulln \. preterds to genius or parts, it 
becomes a fair object of ridicule. 

True fatire may be called the rage of 
probity, and even of good-natuie. It 
is the indignation of virtue and wit 
againſt vice, ill- nature, and affeQation. 

From wit to metaphyſics is a deſpe- 
rate ſtride, yet we will venture it rather 
than deter our opinion of this ſcience 
to any future occaſion, We take me- 
taphyſics, in the degree to which they 
are carried by certain philoſophers, o 
be the art of talking grave — upon 

of the 


fſubjefts that lie beyond the reac 


humau under ſtandiug. Better talk about 
the weather itili; or blunder through the 
mitt of politics; or retail thoſe infipid 
daily lies we call zezvs. | 

I nave ſeen people, that were no fools, 
laugh at the wrong place, and without 
being tickled, that they might not ap- 
pear dull at taking a joke, What is 
worſe, I have known people, who were 
not quite fools neither, affect to be angry 
without feeling any affront; becauſe they 
would not be thought to want appre- 
henſion or ſpirit. | 

Vanity, beſides the ſecret pleafure it 
gives one's ſelf, is a very thriving qua- 
ity; and it is not politic to be at any 
pains to diſguiſe it, except amongſt peo- 
pie of the bett ſenſe. F or the genera - 
hty of the world will have the lame opi- 
nion of you that you ſrem to have of 
yourſeif. 

Falte or middling genms is almoſt al- 
ways airogant and vain. The true may 
be provoked to do itſelf juſtice; but is 
ſeldom apt to overvalue itſelf. 

Though vanity and pride are very 
different things, we may talk here of 
that kind of pride which hurts your in- 
terivrs, and keeps thoſe at a diſtance 
who are never likely to abuſe your fa- 
miliarity. It ſeenis to be the coniciouſ- 
nels of little minds, who aie atiaid of 
being ſeen too near. It is 0 be proud 
only where you may, with the u:moit 
ſafety, be 1o; for thee proud people are 
al mot always mean and ſervilt to ſuch 
as rank above thendclves. 


Now 


| 
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Now that we are talking of unrea- 
fonable animals: there is a waſpith fel - 
low who muſt diſcharge his venom 
where he dares; and every day uſes you 
like a dog—becauſe he's your cov/in 
truly, and may be free with you. When 
the wind is eaſterly this cui becomes 
abſolutely intolerable, Perhaps, after 


all, he intends you no great miſchief in 


the main. Bur, in my opinon, the beſt 
way to manage ſuch a corfin is to give 
him a moſt inhuman threſhing. He'll 
bounce, and fling, and raiſe a curſed 
outcry; but don't ſpare him: for with 
Heaven's bleſſing it wi'l do him an in- 
finite deal of good; and make him as 


civil, till he begins to forget it, as the 


politeſt enemy you ever had the haphi- 
neſs to converſe with. Beſides, you'll 
find a ſublime pleaſure in the exerciſe -o 
juſt vengeance—By ail that's imperial, 
* a — almoſt too high for 2 ſub- 


8 are always the moſt 
oſtentatious. I ſuppoſe you may re- 
remember that you ,/ rp be the fondeſt 
and moſt vair of the thing you were but 
juſt beginning to learn. : 

Many ſhallow pecple make their for- 
tunes by the mere force of goſſiping. 
With ſome it paſſes for knowlerige of the 
world; whereas it is only practiſing an 
art which, though inſupportably tedi- 
ous and infipid to men of taſte and ſpi- 
rit, inſtead” of coſting them any trouble, 
is their native element; for they were 
born goſſips. . 

The blunt ſword is the truſty weapon. 


And there is nothing ſo infallibly ſuc- 


ec{sful in all trades and profeſſions as the 
parts of a blockhead; plodding, ſelfiſh- 
neſs, cunning, and impudence: which 
laſt virtue may be reckoned the chief of 
theſe cardinal ones; for 


Nullum numcn abeſt ſi fit Impuendtia. 


The ambition of a man of parts is 
often diſappointed for the want of ſome 
common quality, with whoſe aſſiſtance 
very moderate abilities are capable of 
— — a great figure. 

Some people have jult parts enough to 
do their country a great deat of miſchief: 
for if their underſtanding was the ſmalleſt 
degree lower, it would be too glaring!y 
rid iculous to employ them. 

Some have died upon the ſcaffold] for 
their faithful ſervices to their ungratef 1 


th 


country. You remember the ſhocking 


cataſtrophe of thoſe great and good men 


the De Wits.—By all that's ftern and 
horrible! by the black-hung room! by 
the blood-thirſty faw-duft! you're in 
the right The ſureſt way to avoid in- 
gratitude, is never to do one good thing 
while vou live. | 

Manv excellent geniuſes have been 
loſt, But we cught not to repine too 
much at this ſeeming inattention of Pro- 
vidence to human affairs; as from the 
ſame cauſe perh2ps a much greater num- 
ber of ſhocking monſters have been 
ſmothered and tupprefied. For I am 
atraid there are more Neros and Cara- 
callas than Tituſes or Trajans in pri- 
vate life, who want nothing but to be 
emperors to ſhew themſelves. Immortal 


gos! how many thouſand Claudiuſes 


are at this hour afleep be:ween Hyde 
Park Corner and Wapping! 

I am afraid it is eaver to corrupt good 
natural diſpoſitions by education and 
habit than to ſubdue had ones. 

There are people that were born liars; 
who tell you every day very ſeriouſly a 


parcel of inſipid unmeaning lyes, and 


2823 believe them. It is a mere odd 
ind of weak neſs in them; they cannot 
help it; perhaps they are not ſenſible of 
it. Nay, I do not know whether there 
is not ſuch an abſurd creature as a thief 
that has little more ſcheme or meaning 
than a pilfering jackdaw. 

Though there are ſtrange inconſiſtent 
mixtyres in human nature, there never 
yet was a very fine underſtanding where 
the heart was bad. 

There is a parcel of crazy worthleſs 
people who ſet up for wits, and brin 
the name of Poet under a kind of 55 
grace with thoſe who do not know that 
there can be no true genius without a 
ſound underſtandirg and an honeſt heart. 

Some 0: thoſe people do more indiſ- 
creet, irrational, abſurd things, than even 
nature prompts them to: ſome become 
ſots, and affect every thing that is inde- 
cent and ſhocking, merely that they may 
paſs, good God! for men of genius; 


and they are admitted as ſuch by the 


majority of their acqua intance for no 
other reaſon. 

OAdities and ſingulzrities of hehavi- 
our may attend genius; when they do, 
thev are it's misfortunes and it's ble- 
miſhes. The man of true genius will 

be 
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be aſhamed of them: at leaſt, he never 
will affect to diſtinguiſh himſelf by 
whimſical particularities. | 

In ſhort, good ſenſe is the ſolid foun- 
dation of all genius, and of every thing 
that is truly ornamental. It is neceſſary, 
in ſome degree, even to a good fiddler: 
ſtiil more ſo to oue who compoles muſic. 
A biockhead, drunk with mortal Port, 
might have drawied oat fuch a pitiful 
ſtrain as God ſave our noble King—or, 
To Arms, and Britons firike Home; but 
he mult nave hal taſte and genius who 
compoſe Foy to great Ceſar, or even 
The Early Horn. | | 

Except Han ſel's Oratorio, one ſeldom 


goes to a muſical entertainment where 


the great bulk of the pieces is not inſi- 
pid. They have plenty of good muſic, 
but the performers are moſt provoł ingly 


frugal of the beſt. The reaſon I plaia- 
ly take to be this: almoſt every ſcraper 
upon the violin has perhaps compoſed 


more or leſs muſic himfelt; and, inſtead 
of the works of the great rafters, they 
entertain you with their own. If read- 
ing was a public entertainment; if au- 
thors were the only rraders, and the 
choice were left to them, I ſuppoſe the 
great writers of former ages would ſoon 
be forgotten. | 
It is a queſtion with me, whether the 
muſic of a country 1sjto be performed, 
any more than it's language pronounced 
to perfection, but by thoſe that have 
been young in it; or, what comes near- 
ly to the ſame thing, have been taught it 
young by a native of that country. 
People of the fineſt ear very often 
have not the leaſt turn to mimickry; 
while, on the contrary, ſome of the beit 
mimicks are mif-tuned, and have not 
the leaſt ear to harmony. 


It is impoſſible to make ſuch a deſini- 


tion of wit as ſhall comprehend every 


kind of it. But it ſeems to conſiſt chiet- 


ly in a happy faculty of comparing“ 
diſtant objects, and ſurpriſing you with 
the diſcovery of a ſtriking reſemblance 
where you did not dream of finding 


any. | 
The wit of ſome, who have a large 
ſhare of it, is too much of one kind, 
and proves cloying for want of variety. 
An author, who affects to be fine in 
every thing he ſays, and to write above 
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his ſubject, is juſt as :idiculous a cox- 
comb as he who perſorns the moſt in- 
different actions with a ſtudied grace. 


And this affectation is one principal 


cauſe of the auk ward unnatural lan- 
guage which prevails in moſt of our 
modern tragedies. | 

Mr. Voltaire obſerves very juſtly of 
ſome authors, that they have done them- 
ſelves no good by en ſeavouring to be 
univerſal. It is a fooliſh enough piece 
of vanity to be ſure; for it requires no 
great g-q9ius to write a ſpiritlels ode, an 
affected epiſtle, an infipid fati:e, a flat 
comedy, a cold tragedy, and even a 
flimſy, foppiſh, unintereſting epic poem. 
Suakeſpeate perhaps poſſeſſed the great- 
elt compaſs of genius that ever man did, 
and could excel in every thing, from 
the nobleſt ſublime down to the bur- 
lefque. 

In ſome ages the few people of ge- 
n.us ought to pubiiſh juſt enough to 
ſhew what they could have done in het- 
ter times: more is not worth their while, 

If chere wants any thing beſides the 
applauſe of the beit judges to eſtabliſh 
the reputation of your performance, it 
is the diſlike of the worſt. For falſe 
taſte, whatever it may pretend, though 
it may even impoſe upon itſelf, at it's 


heart naturally hates true genius. 


I have heard taik of an Italian who 


thought the ſoldier in Vaudyke's Beli- 


ſarius ſomething quite wonderful from 
a Flemiſh painter. It would ſeem he 
had never heard of one Rubens, a na- 
tive of Flanders, who, tate him for all 
in all, weigh him in the niceſt balance, 
is perhaps inferior to few painters that 
Italy has produced. True tafte is al- 
ways candid, and naturally delights in 
true genius, without ever enquiring 
from what ſoil it ſprung. 

I have been told, that ſome French 
Abbẽ, whole name forget, pronounces, 
with a very decifive air, that Shakeſpeare 
underſtood all the paſſions but lo. 
Good God! — Shakeſpeare not under- 
ſtand lou Who does then — Voltaire? 

Love, anger, grief, all the paſſions 
are contagious. | 

Love is the cauſe of more indiſcretions 
in old people perhaps than in young. 

Dr. Swift ſays, that no with man ever 


wiſhed himſelf younger. The dean 


In ſome ingenious Eſſays, which app sred a few years ago in one of the daily papers, 
wit was called à tall faculty of the min.!, There is ſomething odd in the expreſſion, but 


the meaning is good, 
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might perhaps have excepted a man re- 

nowned for wiſdom, who ſeems to have 

been gloomy and unhappy in his latter 
ears merely for want of youth. 

Died by the fling of a ſnail would ſound 
oddly in the bills of mortality. YetT 
have known a woman of beauty, ſenſe, 
and ſpirit, in love with one of the moſt 
znſipid fellows that ever glared weary 
ſtupidity from a large dead eye. Whence 
It appears, that the infatuation of Queen 
Mah in the Midſummer Night's Dream, 
however extravagant it ſeems, 1s not 
quite out of nature. - | 

As there have been many ſmall ob- 
ſervations made upon great claſſics, I 
muſt take the liberty to venture one. 
Iago ends his deſcription of a good wo- 
man with | 


She was a wight, if ever ſuch there were— 


Here he ſtops, and Deſdemona aſks, 
To do what? It does not appear what 
leads her to this queſtion, except you 
add a little word, which ſeems to have 
dropt out of it's place here without be- 
ing miſſed.—Suppoſe it was to be read 
thus: | | 

She was a wight, if ever ſuch there were, 

To 

Here the buffoon pauſes, to draw the 
lady into the queſtion, which it is now 
natural for her to make; and to give, 


| what he is ready to add, it's full effect 


of ſurpriſing and diſappointing archly. 


Jags. She that was ever fair, and never proud, 


Jad wit at will, and yet was ne ver loud, &c. 


She was a wight, if ever ſuch there were, 
Tom | 


Deſd. To do what? 
Iago. — fools, and chronicle ſmall. 


Why do the players, in the part of 
Richard the Third, always ach Give 
* me a horſe.* It not only ſounds much 
better, but the meaning is, in my opi- 
nion, more warm and ſpirited as it ſtands 
in Shakeſpeare 

Give me another horſe — Bind 

| up my 


As I feel it, there is u kind of tame 


impropriety, or even abſurdity, in that 


action of Hamlet where he pulls out the 
two miniatures of his father and uncle. 
It ſeems more natural to ſuppoſe, that 
Hamlet was ſtruck with the compariſon 
he makes between the two brothers, up- 
on caſting his eyes on their pictures, as 
they hang up in the apartment where 
this conference paſſes with the queen. 
There is not only more nature, more 
elegance, and dignity, in ſuppoſing it 
thus; but it gives occaſion to more paſ- 
fionate and more graceful action, and 
18 of conſequence likelier to be as Shake- 
ſpeare's imagination had conceived it. 
But I beg pardon for theſe trifles: 
and, in hopes that you may not all be 
ſo ill-natured as to take me at my word, 
ſhall conclude with a ſcrap of Latin 


that has, like many others, led a weary 


life; though it is almoſt as infipid a thing 
of the kind as ever came upon the 
Ns bare novimus ofſe nibil. 


Which, in plain Engliſh, means no 
more than that I am ſenſible all theſe 
Sketches and Sentences are mere no- 
6 thing. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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VARIOUS SUBJECTS © 


VOLUME THE SECOND. 


SKETCH XIX. 


OF BUSINESS. 


Should take the moſt natural and 

agreeable life to conſiſt in a well-pro- 
portioned mixture of buſineſs, amuſe- 
ment, and pleaſure. A life of mere diſ- 
ſipation and pleaſure muſt be expoſed to 
many weary, tedious, infipid hours; and 
haunted with reflections mortifying to 
an ingenuous mind. A little buſineſs 
is neceflary to keep off the languor which 
attends idieneſs, and to prepare you for 
enjoying the hours of indulgence with a 
proper quickneſs of appetite. Unhappy 
the man who is obliged to live by the 
buſineſs to which he has taken an aver- 
ſion: though perhaps not more miſerable 
than ſome independent people, who, 
having nothing to do, have neither tafte 
nor genius to fill up their time agreeably. 


A keen turn to amuſement, and to the 
common drudging buſineſs of the world, 
I believe ſeldom meet in the ſame per- 
ſon. A ſtrong diſpoſition to ſelfiſh in- 
duſtry, obtuſe ſenſations, (which are ſel- 
dom unattended with a proper ſhare of 
confidence) and a moderate degree of 
diſcretion and judgment, are ſufficient, 
with the help of a very flight education, 
to qualify almoſt any man to ſucceed in 
any buſineſs. And it is evident, from 
numberleſs inftances, that a man may 
arrive at the higheſt ſtation in ſome of 
the moſt ingenious proſeſſions, by juſt 
the ſame kind of talents and ats as 
make an eminent taylor or a ſtay- 
maker. 


SKETCH XX. 


OF LUCK. 


HAT ſenſible, or at leaſt that 
plauſible, old ſaying, Quiſquis ſue 
fertune faber eft, which in plain Engliſh 
means that every man is the carpenter 


or bricklayer of his e aun fortune, is not to 
be admitted without a great many ex- 
ceptions; for luck, good or ad, will 
every now and then be meddling, in 

Dz what 


26 


what regarde the proſperity of ſuch rep- 
tiles. ſuch ile ⁊vorms, as forme humble 
pa:'oſo hers are picated to reckon the 
race of human kind. 

Fortuna fave fortibus—* Fortune fa- 
« yours the brave, ſays anoturr. A 
third 1245, Fortuna favet fatu;s—* For- 
« tun- f vours fools.” 1 his iaft obſer- 
vation ſcemis to have more examples in 
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it's favour then both the other two; for 
{0015 and weak people, they ſay, are ge- 
nerally remarkable for good luck. But 
though fortune interferes ever ſo evi- 
dently in their favour, few of them have 
the gencroſity or gratitude to own it; 
aſcribing, or what ought rather to be 
called imputing, their ſucceſs entirely to 
their own lapcrior merit. 


SKETCH XXI. 


OF LARGE' SOCIETIES. 


HEN a great number of weak 
heads and bad hearts are col- 
lected into a maſs, they muſt naturally 
improve in vice and folly; and very fait 
too, if they are not kept in order by a 
wiſe diſc.zJ1e. 
this conſideration, among others, that 
in former times, a prince celebrated for 
wiſdom thought it an object of the ut- 
moſt conſequence to a whole kingdom, 
to put a ſtop at once to the further growth 
of it's capital. In a very populous and 
over-grown city, eſpecially if it happens 
to be the ſcat of an — 5 commerce, 
great multitudes of people, without ei- 
ther education or good natural ſenſe, 
muſt grow rich. Theſe, in all popular 
diſſentions, will generally throw their 
weight into the wrong icale; will join 
the clamour againſt the moſt ſalutary 
meaſures; raving for things unreaſon- 
able, impracticable, and what, with bet- 
tereyes, they would often ſee detrimental 
and pernicious to themſelves. Yet ſuch 
heads as theſe lead the reſt of the nation, 
who conſider them as their true and in- 
corrupted ſource of political intelligence; 
their vigilant guardians, their ſafe pro- 
tectors; the ſoundeſt, ableſt, and moſt 
diũntereſted judges of whatever belongs 
ro the management of national affairs, 
God knows to what a contemptible de- 
gree they are miſtaken! For there is no- 
ti ing more true, than that the inhabi- 
tants of a certain metropolis are, in ge- 
neral, not only the moſt brutal, indecent, 
and immoral, but the moſt ftupid and 
ignorant, of tie whole people through- 
out the kingdom. | 
Oh!—to any one who feels for the 


It was probably from 


honour and dignity of England, what a 
ſubje& of ſhame and mortification it muſt 
be, that the bad manners of thoſe whoin- 
habit the capital, expoſe the whole na- 
tion to the contempt of all foreigners!— 
Oh! good God! to the contempt of all 
Europe; who muſt naturally form an 
unjuſt opinion of the more civilized and 
more ſenſible people in all the moſt dif- 
tant corners of the kingdom, from what 
aſſes here. Where the maſter of the 
— is a clown, the whole family par- 
takes in his diſgrace; and is even apt to 
be infected by him. Pray don't call the 
people of this town Engliſhmen—for the 
honour of England, call them London- 
ers for ever—the yeſty dregs of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the frothy ſcum of 
every nation in Europe, of every pro- 
vince in America, fermenting with the 
Gowvk-ſpittleof Jamaica®, is their compo- 
ſition. Such Engliſhmen as theſe Lon- 
doners, good Heaven! are the only real 
enemies of England; which never can be 
ruined, but by their ſtupidity, their ab- 
ſurdity, their madneſs, and viilainy. In 
this bleſſed meridian of Liberty, the 
French Proteſtants too; whoſe fathers, 
within the memory of ſome that are ye 
alive, fled hither for ſhelter from an in- 
human perſecution; are become, of a moſt 
humble colony of ſuppliants, a gang of 
profligate rufhans, that madly and un- 
gratefully rebel againſt a government, to 
which they owed their protection then, 
and do to this day. In their own original 
country, the wheel, inſtead of the gal- 
lows, would long ago have put an end to 
their turbulence. | 


® This is the name by which the country people in Scotland call the white frothy ſub- 
ance, the neſt, in which the gnats eggs are hatched amongſt the branches of the ſorrel and 
afber plants, Gow is their common word for the Cuckows. | 
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SKETCH XXII. 


VOX POPULI VOX pri. 


THIS ſentence muſt have been firſt 
roared out by an impudent leader 

of {ome villainous faction: and it is ſur- 
prizing that even the implicit indolence 
of ſenſible people ſhould, to this day, 
have permitted it to paſs without the leaſt 
examination. What ?—The cry of the 
flupid, ignorant, frofane poſuluce, who 
conft.tute the great majority of mankind, 
the Voice C — Heaven preſerve us! 
But this horrible blaſphemy has been 
ſo long familiar to our ears, that we hear 
it without ſhuddering, and even acqui- 
eſce in it. If thoſe blind gentry are ever 
in the right, it mult he by chance, and 
they have only ftumbicd upon it. The 
tools of knaves muſt always be in the 


Wrong; and, even when left to them- 


ſelves, the multitude hardly ever fail to 
be miſtaken. 

For inſtance: of all thoſe who have, in 
almolt cvery various denomination, from 
time to time, become favourites with the 
rulgar here, great and ſmall, within this 


preſent century, how few will be remem- 
bered in the next, excep? with contempt 
and infamy! Ot thoſe idols, from the 
moſt exalicd ftativiis downward to the 
meaneft; from the monarch's palace 
down to the tradeſman's kitchen, how 
few have not already ſurvived their falie 
renown, trotted alive, and diſcovered 
their d-tormities naked enough to be 
perceived by the blind-{t populace that 
ever diſgraced human nature! who, at 
the ſame tiine, are never by any experi- 
ence, any diſappointments, or the moſt 
flagrant diſcoveries, to be cured of their 
natural propenſity to this abſurd and 
fatal idolatry. Tins upid idolatry 18 
indeed the only fcligion that now re- 
mains to ihem. Yet, void as they are 
both ot religion and murals, any cun- 
ning impudent knave might ſo operate 
upon their ſtupidity and ignorance, as 
to throw them ail into a holy ferment 
again, by ſcreaming out that le church 
is in danger. 


SKETCH xxII. 


OF THE 


＋ HE Liberty of the Preſs is gone, 

was not long ago wantonly ba-vied 
out every night and morning from the 
lurking holes of Grub Street, from the 
Fleet, the King's Bench, the Marſhal- 
fea, and perhaps from Newgate iifcif, 
by a parcel of factious ſcribblers; who, 
at the ſame time, were weekly and daily 
flinging about ſuch indecent abuſe, and 
ſuch impudent pernicious lies, as no 
wile government, except the preſent, 
in any country, or in any age, wouid, 


for it's own dignity, or the peace, har- 


mony, and happineſs of ſociety, have 
ſuff red. That the Liberty of the Preſs 
is gone, was, indeed, too true, at the 
time when this impudent difingennous 
complaint was the moſt clamorous— 
But how ? and in what ſenſe? The 
Gaily and weekly conveyers of political 


PRESS, 


intelligence, had, for a long time, 
almott univerſally, as I am told, ſhut 
up their c>arnzc!s to truth and common 
ſenſe; at leaſt, they ſeldom ſuffered any 
thing of that kind to paſs. They con- 
veyed nothing aimott but impudent 
lyes, nonſente, and villainy; which 
indeed is too much the caſe to this 
day. 

J have for a long time, in ſad earneſt, 
contidered the art of printing as a moſt 
pernicious invention. It puts it in the 
power of every blockhead and ſcoun- 
drel to propagate ſtupiclity, brutality, 
bad morals, decent, and impcſture, 
throughout the land. In ſuort, the 
preſent indecency and licenticuineſs of 
the Preſs, moſt evidentiy trends to the 
aboliſhing of it's Libe:ty, and that of 
the whole nation. 
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SKETCH XXIV. 


OF THE POOR. 


N any country, opulent or not, it is 
a diſgrace to government, that any 
one, who dares to claim it's protection, 
ſhould ever periſh for want of neceſſa- 
ries. There ought to be no diſtreſs 
from want. Employ the Poor that are 
able to work; ſupply the infirm and ſu- 
perannuated with a comfortable ſubſiſt- 
ence. The greateſt miſcries of life are 
often not to be cured, not even to be 
ſoothed, by all the advantages of wealth. 
And what a ſhameful inhuman crime it 
is to negle& thoſe to which a wile po- 
lice could always apply an infallible re- 
medy ! | 
I ſay again, there ought to be no diſ- 
treſs from want. Employ your Poor 
that are able to work. But we cannot 
oblige a free-born Brilon to work, if 
he is ever ſo poor—God forbid !—But 
why? You can confine this fon of 
freedom in a naſty gaol for a irifling 
debt; you can ſend him to Tyburn for 
a pitiful theft; and yet ru cannot 
oblige him to make himſelf happy, by 
earmng a comfortable livelihood in the 
way of honeſt induſtry. Very true; 
for, as a free Briton, the pooreſt man 
is till his own maſter.— Vou mean, he 


has a right to make himſelf ext 
miſerabie? But what right has he 
to recline himſelf an uſeleſs burden 
upon ſectety? You'll ſay that ſociety 
may leave him to ſtarve; as it often 
does. But what's the good of that ? 
The miſerable wretch goes to the dogs; 
and ſociety Joſes a hand that might have 
been of ſome uſe, Pray, why do you 
ſend your boys to ſchool ?—Why,-ſure- 
ly, to learn to read and write, and qua- 
I'fy themſelves for buſineſs, in one 
ſhape or another. Would not they 
rather paſs their time in play, d'ye 
think I ſuppoſe they would; but thei: 
maſters won't ſuffer them to be idle. 
Well, thoſe idle fools we talk of are al- 
ways children; and ought to be ſub- 
mitted to any authority, that kindly 
obliges them to be buſy for their own 
happineſs. 

In a neighbouring country, whoſe 
plan of police is, perhaps, the moſt per- 
fect that ever human wiſdom contrived, 
and the beſt executed, the pooreſt crea- 
ture that can work is not ſuffered to 
be idle; the | creature that cannot 
work is not left to ſtarve> 


SKETCH XXV. 


AN ANECDOTE. 


Am naturally fond of ftrangers ; 
and, where ali other circumſtances 
are equal, ſhould find myſelf diſpoſed to 
pay them more or leſs attention in pro- 
rtion to their diſtance from home. 
here all things elſe are equa], in per- 
forming any little duties of benevolence 
within my power, I ſhould prefer a 
German to a Hollander or a Frenchman; 
a Greek, a Ruſſian, or a Turk, to a 
German; a Periian to a Turk; and fo 
on to the utmoſt limits of the Eaſt.—Of 
all the people upon earth, the Aſiatics 
appear to me the moſt amiable, noble, 
8 they ſeem the moſt poſ- 


with that virtuous heroic enthu- 


ſe 
Gaim, which exalts human nature to it's 


higheſt degree of ſublimity. One late 


well-atteſted inſtance of their generous 
humanity may perhaps not be too tire- 
ſome to the impatient reader. The gen- 
tleman is but lately dead who favoured 
me with the following relation of a fact 
which deſerves to be more generally 
known; and I give it in his own 
words. . — | 

In the year 1730, the Prince George, 
Captain Croſs, from Bengal and Surat 


to Canton, was drove intoJuncum Bay, 


on the coaſt of China, in a hard gale of 


wind, of ſuch force as to make the ſu- 
rcargoes, Meſſrs. Stephenſon and 
arriſon, with Mr. Alex. Wedderburn, 
purſer, go aſhore in the pinnace, in 
order to get a pilot, and ſuch other help 
as their diſtreſs then required. = 
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wind all that night blowing fiercer, 
next morning they were tol{ the ſhip 
was loſt, which they ſoon perceived 
to he too true. The Mandarine of that 
diſtrict immediately ordered, that the 
fore · mentioned gentlemen, with Mr. 
Barlow, fourth mate, who then acted as 
coxſwain of the pinnace, and the Laſ- 
cars, ſhouid be provided with Jodgiags 
and all' proper accommodations; and 
that every part of the wreck, and all the 
goods that could be ſaved, ſhould be 
carefully gathered together, and put into 
a ſecure place tor th m; all which was 
faitifally performed. "The genesous 


M. darur's humanity dd not end here; 


for ne ordered a preſent of 350 tale“ to 
Mr. Stephenſon, 300 to Mr. Harriſon, 
250 lo Mr. Wedderburn, 200 to Mr. 
Barlow, and to each Liſcar as much as 
was reckoned equal to their full wages, 
had the voyage been performed in the 
uſual time; and, at their departure, gave 
them an order from the court of Pckin 
for carriages, lodgings, and proviſions, 
through every diſtrift in their way to 
Canton. „ 

© One would be glad to know, upon 
what Chriſtian ſhore any ſhipwrecked 
crew could have met with ſuch humane 
and generous treatment. What ſtill 


the more heightens the merit of this 


noble behaviour, it is well known that 
the Chineſe are not at all fond of trading 
with the Europeans; and it is probable 
enough, that ſome other Eaſtern nations 
may, in time, become as ſhy of them, 
from experience, as the ſagacious Chi- 


neſe have always been from theory and 
ſpeculation. 

As generous deeds do not appear 
every day, even in the moſt ſenſible, the 
moſt virtuous, and moſt magnificent 
of all poſſible ages; there is room here to 
pay ſome proper reſpe& to a late act of 
humanity in the preſent Emperor of 
Morocco; which the following extract 
from his letter to the Grand Maſter of 
Malta will explain: ä 

In the name of God, the ſole Al- 
mighty. To the Prince of Malta, 
Grand Maſter of the Religion of St. 
John, and to all his Council, the Ein- 
peror of Morocco, Fez, Mequinez, &c. 
wiſhes health and proſperity. In com- 
pon of ſeveral Tuſcan flaves, who 


ave long been in my poſſeſſion, and 


have never yet been demanded of me, I 
ſend them all to he preſented to you 
my ſecretary ladi Salciti : by this 
means, procuring mylelf at once the 
double ſatisfaction of making you a 
preſent, and of reſtoring liberty to thoſe 
unfortunate people. If you had no 
captives of ours in your poſſeſſion, I 
ſhould defire nothing of yon in returng 
but as I know you have, I ſhall with 

reat pleaſure receive ſuch as you may 
be pleaſed to ſend me.. | 

Along with this letter the Emperor 

ſent thirty-ſeven Chriſtian ſlaves ; and 
that the Grand-Maſter of Malta re- 
turned exactly the ſame number of Ma- 
hometan captives, muſt have been owing 
to his having had no more. 


SKETCH, XXVI. 


OF FABLE AND HISTORY, 


TOR want of intelligence, or can- 
dour, or perhaps of both, there is 
often too great a mixture of table in hiſ- 
tory. On the other hand, it is not un- 
reaſunable to ſuppoſe, that there 1s more 
true hiſtory among the fables of the 
ancient poets than we generally imagine. 
And to compare the hiſtorian with the 
poet, the latter ſeems not only the moſt 
entertaining, but the moſt inſtructive, 
the moſt ingenuous, and moſt honeſt of 
the two; as he does not even expect your 
belief of every great nd wonderful 
event or action he relates. The mixture 


® Three Tale are equal in value to one pound ſterling. 


of evident undiſguiſed improbabilities, 
and what the critics I think call the mar- 
vellous in Homer, has, in too great a 
meaſure, weakened his credit as an hiſ · 
torian. Though even in this _— 
he has, perhaps, ſhewn himi-lf muc 

ſuperior, in candour and impartiality, 
to many at leaſt of our modern hiſtory- 
writers. In ſupport of this obſ-rvation, 
I can hardly think it neceſſiry to take 
notice, that he has in gene repreſented 
more worthy, amiable, an | heroic cha- 
ratersg amongſt the I. n heroes, 
than in thoſe of his own country. | 


His 
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His commentators, I am told, have 
here and there been ſtruck with ſome 
glimpſes of true hiſtory in the Iliad and 
the Odyflcy. And indeed I ſhould ima- 
gine, that his narration in each of thoſe 

was built upon fol:d facts; en- 
ivened with fable only to make it the 
more entertaining and wondertul; and, 
with the heigitening of every ornament, 
to exalt an hiftery into a poem. One 
particular circummance, which I don't 
know that any of thote commentators 
has obſerved in this light, ſeems ſtrongly 
to favour 1uch a conjeAure. The 
hero of the Odyſſey, aiter having, with 
great bravery and addreſs, denioliſhed 


the profligate ſuitors, puts the r 
"nl * who . have — 
paſſively concerned in the riots of his 
houſe, upon the ſhocking office of re- 
moving the bodies of their flaughtered 
lovers: and as ſoon as they have, b 
his orders, ſwabbed the bloody hall, he 
hangs them all up in a ſtring againſt the 
wall of the court. Homer could never 
have made the hero of his poem guilty 
of ſuch an intlecent unmanly piece of 
cruelty; but found himſeif obliged, by 
his a'tachment to true hiſtory, to record 
It as a real atchievemeut of the“ hard- 
hearted Ulyſſes. 


SKETCH XXVII. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY: 


FIISTORY is, in general, an un- 
| comfortable fatiguing journey 
through a flat inſipid country; a tale 
too long for human patience. And 
after all, for want of intelligence and 
candour in the writers of hittory, you 
can ſeldom truſt to it's veracity. What 
different accounts are given of events 
that have happened even in our own 
times! For my part, I find myſelf 
much diſpoſed to be an infidel as to 
many diſputed points of hittory. A 
battle is an air of ſuch contuſion, 
that few, even of thoſe who have been 
concerned in it, can explain it's cir- 
cumſtances, or fairly recolle& them. 
It is lometimes as much as you can do 
to diſcover which army gained the vic- 
ry. But what is yet more ſurpriſing, 
it has happened, that ſome very con- 
$p:cu us charatters in hiſtory have been 
fo talleiy repreieated, that the moſt 
w-rthicls and contemprible continue to 
he re arded wiih admiration; while the 
bet and its mot amiable are conſidered 
with detct2tion and abhorrence, 

A lively ſpirited relation of a formi- 
dabie conſpiracy, an important revolu- 
tion, or any other interéſting event, 
ray alfort very agreeable entertain 
ment. Bur human life is too ſhort; 
and it requttes al the plilegmatic pa- 
tiene ot A We fe: 4 lawyer, to attend 
to a long, Mann, inſßipid ftory, If it 
wa. ever 19 une. Livy is far from be- 


9 Du u: Ulyſſes. 


ing a heavy, loitering, dozing, ftory- 
teller. His ſubject is enriched with a 
great variety of entertaining events. 
Notwithſtanding his extravagant profu- 
hon of coxcomical ornaments, in very 
good ſpeeches made by himſelt for peo- 
pie who never ſpoke them, he di{paiches 
the affairs of a prodigicus empire, 
throughout a whole century of perpe- 
tual action, in much leſs than half the 
number of pages than one inſignificant 


reign of a king of France or of England 


has coſt to foe laborious compilers. 
And yet, for all the ſpirit, elegance, 
and dignity of his narration, perhaps 
there are not many now alive who have 
had perſeverance enough to attend the 
great Latin hiſtorian to the end of his 
tale; even ſhortened as it is by the in- 
juries of chance and time. | 

So much for hiſtory as an amuſement, 
As to it's uſe towards quatifying a 
ſtateſman for the management of pub- 
lick affairs, I take it to be very incon- 
fiderable. A general acquaintance with 
the hiſtory of his own country is per- 
haps enough for a prime miuiſter; and 
ſome, I am told, have made a tulerable 
ſhift ro ſtumble on for many years with- 
out even that. With a proper ſhare of 
ſagacity, reſolution, activity, and ad- 
dreſs, an honcſt ſtateſman might, in 
the moſt trouble ſome times, do great 
things for his country; though he had 
never turned over one leaf of either 


Livy, 
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Livy, Tacitus, or Salluſt. Mean time, 
alluſions and references to antient hiſto- 
ry have long been ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed to give ſome credit, with an air 
of conſequence and dignity, to the 


deluſive lucubraticns of your ſtate em- 
piricks, and their venal journeymen. 
And this ſeems to be the only advantage 
which our ſtateſmen have ever yet drawn 
from the ſtudy of hiſtory. 


SKE TCH XxXVI II. 


OF FAME. 


HERE is as much variety of 
L talte in this capital a: ticle of hap- 
pineſe, as in any thing elſe. For there 
are multitudes who would be afl.amed 
of a virtuous renown, and proud of 
what they would think a glorious vil- 
lainy, An inhuman, d:ffotute, aban- 
done i villain, will naturally admire the 
character of a Tiberius, a Nero, or a 
Domitian; and perhaps, without much 
affectation, deſpiſe that of a Titus or a 
Trajan. | | 


Tf you are not perfectly indifferent as 
to the good opinion of the mob, you are 
one of them yourtelf, Their opinion, 
as far as all politick views are out of 
the queſtion, is much below the conſi- 
deration of every man who has any to- 
lerable ſhare of underſtanding. But he 
who is above the opinion of the beiter and 
more ſenſible part of mankind; he who 
does not regard it with the utmoſt reve- 
rence; 1s moſt certainly capable of every 
thing that is baſe and villainous. 


SKETCH XXIX. 


1 r gratification of this paſſion in 
the hands of a ſenſible man, a 
perſon of moderation and humanity, 
will hardly ever, in cold blood, exceed 
the bounds of an exact retaliation. So 
far I ſhould.reckon it juſt, and a pro- 
xr ſupplement to the laws; which af. 
Ford no redreſs in many cafes of the 
moſt inſupportable injuſtice. I could 
perhaps forgive an act of villainy which 
is not cognizable by the laws—but I 
don't chule it; it is againſt my princi- 
ples; it is weak, impolitick, and abſurd. 


In ſuch caſes, you have nothing but the 
fearful apprebenſions of your own re- 
ſentment, to keep raſcals in awe. 
Every act of juſt vengeance is a terror 
to evil doers; and contributes ſomewhat 
to the ſafety of honeſt and ĩnoffenſive 
wecple : perhaps it might even to the 
ſtability 7 3 if it ſhould 
ever become ſo deſpicably weak, fo tot- 
tering and paralytick, as tamely to 


bear the inſults of an abandoned, ſtupid, 


eowardly populace, 


SKETCH XXX. 


OF BLASPHEMY. 


HERE is a ſet of vain crazy mor- 
| tals, I was going to ſay half- 

witted fellows, but that would be too 
| at a compliment: fools, that attempt 
to ſhine by talking blaſphemy. Good 
God! it would be a ſmall triumph to 
outſhine all thoſe geniuſes in that ſtile, 
I fear the thunder at leaft as little as 
any of thoſe indecent reprobates; but I 
cannot be ſo ſtupidly ungrateful, as to 
inſult the adorable Author of my being, 
and all the pleaſures of my life, There 


ſurely needs very little wit to ridicule 
the idea] God of the vulgar; who 
conceive the ſtupendous Creator of the 


univerſe; the Almighty Spirit, who has | 


roduced every thing that is good, 
— and beautiful ; 1 be a teſty, ill- 
natured old man, with a long beard. 
After all, to give the devil his due; 
a knave, who is always at bottom a 
fool, as indeed moſt of us are, is of all 
animals the leaſt unpardonable for com- 
plaining of his Maker. : 
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SKETCH XXXI. 


THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 


| HAT we call Evil, as well as 
every thing that is good, moſt 
certainly ſprung from the great Fountain 
of ali exiſtenc:, Heaven, which gave us 
corn, wine, and oil, ſent us alſo war, 
famine,” an. l peſtilence, The moſt per- 


nicious things have their uſes ; and the 


rankeſt poiſons, ſkiifully managed, 


prove the moſt _— medicines. 

In moral life, a perfect character 
would be a monſter ; at eaſt I ſhould 
hardly chuſe the fociety f a man who 
was above ail human weaknefſes. The 
arable medium of virtue, to the beſt 
of my apprehenſion, lies between a 
ri id, teverr, minute, exact, over ſcru- 
pu. ous ſanctity, and a diſſolute profli- 
gacy. It avoids the one, as dilagree- 
ab. e, uncomfortable, and forbidding ; 
the other, as indecent, ſhocking, and 
contemptible. | 

I h: bly conceive, that there eannot 
be nnch pleaſure n a ſtate that is not, 
in one ſhape or another, obnoxious to 
pain ; and that none but the Almighty 

imſelf can enjoy an uninterrupted and 
Immutable happineſs. The heathen 
elyſium has nothing to recommend it 
but caſe and tranquillity z green fields 
and ſerene weather; which one would 
wiſh ſometimes to change for a ſtorm. 
The happy heroes there are a parcel of 
mere loungers; inſipid murderers of 
time; or rather, uſeleſs trifling waſters 
of m—_—_ It is difficult to imagine 


any thin 

The paradiſe is flattering 
indeed as te one article of pleaſure ; 
but that is hardly enou for even 
Jove itſelf may, once in forty or fifty 
years, ſigh for a truce of a few hours; 
at leaſt a little variety. Without 
variety, life is inſipid in this world: 
and happieſt ſityation in the next 
may poſſibly i 4 be ſomewhat ex- 
poſed to diſagreeable rubs ;z that it may 
not fink into a ſtate of infpid diſſipa- 
tion, or ſupine inaftivity, You all 
know what horrible riots and eombuſ- 
tions broke out in heaven at the time 
that Old Satan, or his Sulphureous High- 
neſs, (according to the title with which 
he has lately been dignified E 
orator) loſt his wits, and rebelled againſt 
| almighty power. 


tireſome as their condition. 


Ipit 
What ſquabbles may 


have happened there fince,. Heaven only 
knows; as all hiſtorical intelligence 
from thence has been ſhut up ever fince 
the ceſſation of inſpired writing. 


In ſhort, the Chriſtian Hades, with 


a tolerable m:xture of variety, would 
be a more e igible ſituation, than either 
the heataen Eiyſium, or the Paradiſe of 
Mahomet. To fry for ever under the 
dog-days muſt be horrible. But with 
a reaſonable variety of cool air, freſh 


ſpring-water, ice! cream, plenty of 


good Rheniſh, Old Hock, Moſelle, 
Cyder, Burgundy, and ſome other 
comfortable things, one might make a 
tolerable ſhift there; or even in Ja- 
maica itſelf. 


But to be very ſerious; without a 
certain mixture of what we call Evil, 


the beautiful and entertaining variety 
which the Almighty Creator exhibits 
both in the natural and moral world, 
muſt have been imperfe&. If this mix- 
ture was not ary to the beauty and 
ion of nature, it muſt have been 
unavoidable. For | is beyond the 
power of God himſelf to perform things 
naturally impoſſible. There are num- 
berleſs things, both in the natural and 
moral world, which no more depend 
upon the will of God, than that two 
and two make four; or that a ſphere is 
more capacious than any other figure un- 
der the ſame extent of ſurface. A pro- 
portionable ſenſibility of pain, muſt, I 
ſuppoſe, unavoidably attend that of 
| ww God Almighty has given you 
ſe enough to take care of yourſelf ; 
but, to be perfectly ſecured from burn- 
ing or drowning, you mutt have a world 
without cher fee or water. | 
To conclude ; if the ways of God to 
man needed any wendication, why may we 
not preſume that, ſ ng a mixture of 
real ev l to be unavoidable, the Almighty 
ſhould chuſe to admit ſome evil, rather 
than that there ſhould be no good; to ex- 
Poſe his creatures ts ſome chance of pain 
and miſery, rather than that there ſhould 
be no creation ; rather than that infinite 
ſpace, the ſcene of his ftupendouſly 
magnificent and moſt beautiful works, 
ſhould ſor ever remain waſte, empty, 


and deſolate ? | 
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SKETCH XXXII. 


. or FASCINATION, 


H E language of the eyes is ſo ex · 
1 preſſive, as to be underſtood at the 
firſt glance. But the art by which the 
rattle-ſnake, and others of the ſerpent 
family, can ogle a hare into their for- 
midable jaws, or, | 


Drink from the midft of heaven the ill- poĩs d 
larle, 

might deſerve ſome conſideration. Some 
honeſt ſenſible naturaliſts appear couſi - 
dent of the fact. For my part, though 
I have never yer ſeen it, ſtrange as it is, [ 
have no right to ſay it is impoſſible. 
I can conceive a man in fuck a ſtate of 
mind and circumſtances, as to find him- 
ſelf tempted to do the very thing that 
would give him the utmoſt horror. That 
moſt un madman Caligula, they 
ſay, would often tell Cæſonia, of whom 
he was ſo paſſionately fond, How 


could I firite off this charming bead of 


thine ! 

I recolle&, upon this occaſion, ſome 

lines in a poct, who of all mankind had 

the moſt intimate acquaintance with hu- 
man nature | 
What if it tempt you towards the flood, my 
lord, ; | 

Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff, 
That beetles 0'er it's baſe into the ſea 


The very place puts Toys of deſperation 
Without more metive into every brain, 


Thar looks ſo many fathoms to the ſea, 
And hears it roar beneath. 


If Tremember right, Montaigne, who 
does not ſeem to have been of a melan- 
choly complexion, ſomewhere ſays, that 


when he tound himſelf upon the top of 
ſome-hideous pi ccipice in his mountain- 


ous neighbourhoud, he had often felt 
an impulſe to leap down. The ſhocking 
fate of a young lady, who, according 
to report, within theſe two or three years, 
while ſhe was obſerving the dreadful 
figure of a large ſhark, flipt out of the 
cabin-window into the fea, might = 
ſibly enough have been owing to 
1 * impulſe of this kind. 
one would do any thing reaſonable 
to reicue the memory of a great man 
from unjuſt re h, I think it impoſ- 
ſible that Empedocles could have been 
ſo very weak, as by a ly flip out of 
this world, either to hope or wiſh to 
8 for one of the immortal gods. The 
ollow ſurface might have failed him; 
he might have ſlipt in by the mere chance 
of an unlucky ſtep; he might have been 
ſuffocated by the ſulphureous ſteam; or, 


on the brink of the burning gulph, he 


might naturally enough have 
iddy; or have been ſeized with ſuch 
oys of deſperation, as Shakeſpeare talks 
of. But neither envy, malice, nor jea- 
Jouſy, have the leaſt acquaintance with 
generolity or candour, | 


SKETCH XXXIII. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE UPON GENIUS. 


ed to 
. ſome partieular theory, to falſe 
opinions and prejudices, as indolently to 
ſurrender even their own ſenſations to 
them. There are in this iſland ſome 
renegadoes abſurd enough to tell you, 
that Britain lies at too great a diſtance 
from the ſun to produce any Genius. It 
is really paying too much attention to 
ſuch $3 ignorant, ſuperficial con- 
noiſſeurs, to aſk them, what country in 
Fnrope, what climate the neareſt to the 


FP HERE are people ſo biget 


den, has diſplayed 2 richer bloom of Ge- 


nius, in almoſt any department, than has 


ſpontaneouſly ſprung up in this foggy 
. iſland; without even any kind foſtering 


influences from the ſuperior powers 
excepting thoſe alone of Heaven and 
Nature. In what kind of Genius is this 
iſland inferior to any nation under the 
ſun? How many Geniuſes has the hap- 
py climate of Italy produced, i1 any 


ſhape, fince the of Au us ? 
.The genial fruitfol latitude — 


bas now lain quite fallow for near two 
thouſand years. Spain _ de aſnamed 
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to boaſt of, or even to own her noble, ge- 
nerous, her delightful Cervantes, whom 


ſhe pitifully ſuffered to ſtarve. But what 


great Geniuſes has ever the warm climate 
of Africa produced? from the coaſt of 
Barbary to that of Guinea ? from the 
mouth of the Nile to the Cape of Goad- 
Hope? 

There are aps only two arts in 
which this 1 8 any climate, 
however near the ſun. It appears that 
the vaineſt Romans did not pretend to 
vie with the Greeks in ftatuary. Yet, 
—_ artiſts in that way has —_ 

tal uced ſuperior, or even equ 
tot Lge old — very — 1 
renee and if it was not for Michael 
An rhaps one might venture to 
ſay ond grim. v4 Italy, 4 ſuppoſe, lies 
as near the ſun as it did eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. If the Engliſh have 
not hitherto excelled in painting, it may 
be imputed to circumſtances that need 


no explanation. But, notwithſtanding. 


all the obſtacles to true Genius in this 
iſland, it has, within theſe few years, 
leſt a painter of lar excellence; as 
natural and expreſſive, I'll venture to 
ſay it, in the comic and familiarly moral 
ſtyle, as Raphael was in the ſerious and 
ſublime. And you may wait many 
centuries before ſuch another flower 
blows in any climate. I reckon that flil], 
even in this age, our iſland may boaſt of 
ſeveral geniules, who, for inſtance, in por- 
trai*perhaps excel every painter in Europe 
fince the days of Vandyke: to whom 
unprejudiced poſterity may find them at 
leaſt equal; ſome perhaps ſuperior. We 
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have ſome too who are admi able in 
landikip.— But theſe geniuſes are ſtill 
alive; and fome of them may be ſeen at 
a coffee-houſe, where they look much 
like other people. A hundred years 
hence, a connoiſſeur may probably. 
enough wiſh to make a journey of a 
thouſand miles to ſee them; and would 
be gloriouſly happy, on his return home, 
to tell his neighbours he had ſhook them 
by the hand. As to hiſtory itſelf, be- 
files ſome promiſing ſpecimens of it at 
home, perhaps even this barren age has 
produced a genius, not indeedof Britiſh 
growth ; unpatronized, and at preſent 
almoſt unknowng who may live to aſto- 
niſh, to terrify, and delight all Europe. 
But true genius is ſuch an uncommon 
production of nature, and is ſo much 
ſuperior to all quackiſh arts of recom- 
mending itielf, that when it does appear, 
it is no wondcr that a generation of 
3 taſte do not know it. 


jus may ſhoot up in a land quite 


inhoſpitable to it; it may perhaps even 
bloſſom in the moſt ungenial ſeaſon. 

But the roſe-buſh that diſplays it's bluſh- 
ing honours in the face of the ſurly un- 

comfortable eaſt wind, muſt have ſprung 
from a root of no ſmall vigour. In a 
certain ifland, the foſtering indulgences 
and kind attention which the narciſſus, 
the gilly-flower, the tuberoſe, the Cape 
jeſſamin, and all the delicate flowers that 
adorn the garden, deſerve and require; 
are moſt abſurdly and pernĩciouſly be- 
ſtowed upon ragwort, jack of the hedge, 
prieſt's what d'ye call it, biſhops weed, 
bearsfoot, nightſhade, and henbane. 


SKETCH XXXIV. 


THE TASTE OF THE PRESENT AGE. | 


MONGST many other diſtin- 
A guiſhing marks of a ſtupid age, a 
bad crop of men, I have been told that 
the taſte in 3 ſo falſe as 
at preſent. If it is really ſo, it may 
h ie be owing to a prodigious — gg” 
mbpid traſhy writers: amongſt whom 


there are ſome who pretend to dictate to 


the public as critics, they hardly 
ever fail to he miſtaken, But their dog - 
matic ih and ſomething like a 


feientiſic air of talking the moſt palpable 


anſenſeß "impoſes upon great numbers 


of people, who really poſſe = conſuer- 


able ſhare of natural Taſte; of which 
at the ſame time they are ſo little con- 
ſcious, as to ſuffer themſelves paſſively to 
be mifled by thoſe blundering guides. 
A Taſte is to be im- 
proved and rved by reading only 
the beſt writers. But — 
ey a ſatire of Horace, even in the 
ulleſt Engliſh tranſlation, can reliſh the 


ſtupid abuſe of a blackguard rhymſter, 


as well indulge the natural depra- 

ity of his Taſte, and riot for life upon 

iſtilter's "i 

But the Taſte in writing is not, can- 
8 * . * 9 . not 
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not be worſe, than it is in muſic, as well 
as in all theatrical entertainments. In 
architecture, indeed, there are tome ele- 
gant and magnificent works ariting, at 
a very proper time, to reſtore the nation 
to ſome credit with it's neighbours in 
this article; after it's having been ex- 
poſed to ſuch repeated diſgraces by a tri- 
umvirate of aukward c:umfy piles, that 
are not aſhamed to ſhew their ſtupid 
heads in the neighbourbhood of Whire- 
all: and one more, that ought to be 
demoliſhed, if it was for no other reaſon 
but to reſtore the view of an elegant 
church, which has now for many years 
been buried alive Hchind the Manſion 
Houſe. A, 

It is, indeed, ſome comfert, that while 
Taſte and Genius happen to be very falſe 
and impotent in moſt of the fine arts, 
they are not ſo in all. The arts of gar- 
dening, particularly, and the elegant 
plan of a farm, have of late years diſ- 
plaved themſelves in 2 few ſpots to 
greater advantage in England, than per- 
haps ever before in any part of Europe. 
This is, indeed, very far from being 
univerſal; and ſome gardens, admired 
and celebrated ſtill, are 10 ſmoothly regu- 
lar, ſo over- planted, and ſo crouded with 
affreted, impertinent, ridiculous orna- 
ments of tempies, ruins, pyramids, obe- 
liſks, ſtatues, and a thouſand other con- 
temptible whims, that a continuation of 
the ſame ground, in it's rude natural 
ſtare, is infinitely more delightful. You 
muſt often have ſeen fine fituations 
ruined with coſtiy pretences tu improve - 
ment. The moſt woble and won anti 
ſituation of any gardens I have ſcen, is 


near Chepſtow; and the gentleman who 
poſſeſſes that delightful ſpot, lias (Gen 
great judgment and a true taſte, iq med- 
dling ſo little with Nature, where ſhe 
wanted jo urtle help. | N 
This ie one happy inſtance of an at. 
mirable ſituation, where nature is m 
deſtly and judiciouil) improved, not 
hurt, by art. An oppoſite inſtance of 
what art, ſlill, and taſte, may produce, 


without any particular advantages of 


ground or ſituation, is moſt agreeably 
diſplayed in the royal gardens at Kew. 
There you find an extent of flat ground, 
ſo eafily, agreeably, and unafeRedly 
broken, that you would think it impc ſ- 
fible to alter it but to the worſe. To 
paſs without any notice the agreeable 
and the elegant pieces of architecture, 
which without crouding adorn thoſe de- 
lightful gardens, perhaps there is not a 
phyfic-garden in Europe where any bo- 
tanilt can be more agreeably entertained, 
as to the variety of curious plants. But 
there is ſomething new, as far as I know, 
and particularly ingenious here, in :he 
diſpoſition and management of them. 
Thoſe that naturally delight in the 
rocks, and the dry hungry ſoil, are here 
planted upon ridges of artificial rock- 
work; where the ſhew all the luxuri- 
ance of vegetation that they could 
amongſt the Alps, the Pyrenees, or the 
Andes. While a very different tribe, 


the Aquatics, d.ſplay themſelves in a 


large ciſtern, where they are conſtantly 
ſupplied wich their beſt an! moſt natural 
nouriſhment, the rain- water, conveyed to 
them from the ev: s of the richeſt green- 
houſe I have ever tcen. 


SEETCH XXXV. 


OF THE DRAMATIC UNITIES. 


1 Suppoſe few architects will deny that 
walls, doors, windows, a roof and 
chiuneys, are neceſſary to a convenient 
habmation. In my opinion, a ſtrict ad - 
hexence to the three Unities, as they are 
eſtabiiſhed upon the firm foundation of 

gud ſenſe, is not leis neceſſirv in the 

ucture ot both Ti agedy and Comedy; 
which other ways, elpccially as repre- 
ſented upon the ſtage, are irregular, ſlo- 
venly, blundcring, abſurd, and impro- 
bable. And that even aue are not ſhock- 
ed at the daily treſpaſſes againſt them, is 
owing to cuſtom and Shakeſpeare, But 


it requires ſo much art to fill up five acts 
of a play with the buſineſs of one ſingle 
intereſting event; without one ſcene that 
is not neceſſary to forward it; without 
the leaſt change of place; and without 
exceeding the time of repreſentation; or 


even the compaſs of twelve hours, which 
is permitted by the courteſy of the cri- 


tics ; that it is no wonder moſt of our 
dramatic writers affect to deſpiſe rules ſo 
difficult to practiſe. 

The three great French dramatic 
poets, Corneille, Racine, and Moliere, 
have in this article been much more ſuc- 

ceſsful 
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ceſsful than the Enzliſh: amongſt whom, 
if you except Ben Johnſon in three or 
four of his capital pieces, I am afraid 
we fhafl find very few who have built 
upon a regular plan; which is exactly the 
fine thing to a play, as compoſition is 
to a hiftory in painting. Shakeſpeare, 
indeed, without one perfect plan, has 
perhaps excelled all other dramatic poets 
as to detached ſcenes. But he was a 
wonder! — His deep knowledge of hu- 
man nature, his prodigious variety of 
and invention, and of ch ers 
drawn with the ſtrongeſt, trueſt, and 
molt exquiſite ſtrokes, oblige you to for- 
get his moſt violent irregularities. How- 
ever, to compare two ſtupendous ge- 
niuſes yr _— departments; Shake- 
ſyeare, for this mere diſregardof plan, a 
s leſs perfect than Ra — 
heightened the trueſt and moſt maſterly 


expreſſions in his various characters, by 
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the advantages of a compoſition the 
moſt auguſt and ſuperb imaginable, 
where it was proper; and always the 
moſt elegant, e ſy, happy, and natural. 

The Samſon Agoniftes of Milton 
was, it ſeems, recommended by a cele- 
brated prelate to Mr. Pope, as a per- 
formance that he might eaſily mould 
into a perfect model of Tragedy.— A 
moſt deſperate taſł! For, beſides that 
the dialogue in Samſon is for the greateſt 
part dry, metaphyſical, pedantic, and 
reads like a ſtarched, laborious, flaviſh 
tranſlation from Euripides; I cannot 
help thinking, with all due deference to 
Milton and the B=— of Rochefter, that 
the Samſon 
Tragedy, than a long Farce of one act 
would be to a Comedy. For the ſtage, 
if I remember right, is never once clear- 
ed of the perſons introduced from the 
&&| ſcene to the lalt. 


SKETCH XXXVI. 


OF TRAGEDY AND COMEDY, 


N Otwithſtanding the opinion of ſome 
old critic, that a perfect Tragedy is 
the nobleſt production of which the hu- 
man wit is capable; it has long heena ſub · 
ject of learned diſpute, whether a perfect 
Comedy was not the more difficult un- 
dertakingof the two. The great majority 
of judges, who are not alwaysin theright, 
have, I believe, ſtil] given the „ 
to Comedy in this reſpet. They tell 
you, that as Comedy is 2 repreſentation 
of common life, and incidents that are 
expoſed to daily obſervation, it muſt be 
a work of ore difficult br — wr gy _ 
moſt people truly are qualified to judge 
of what is natural in common life. — 
are we not ju of natural ex · 

ons 1 * of — moſt tragical 
diſtreſs? even in the moſt exalted per- 
ſonages? What ſhould hinder?—Do the 


paſſions operate differently in fimilar ſi- good 


tuations, according to the differentranks 
of mankind? A king or an emperor 
may, upon occaſion, be as much en- 
raged as a chafed dray-manz ovly he'll 
expreſs his anger with more dignity, and 
in more decent language. ” 
It is, no doubt, equally the bufineſs 
of Tragedy and Comedy to repreſent 
life and characters naturally. And we 
have as good a right to expect true pic - 


fubjeR, I think it is in his 8 
to 


tures of nature from the one as from the 
_ ime, I imagine thi k | 
time, I imagine the workin 

up of a good Tragedy to be by —— 

rees the more difficult and arduous 
taſk of the wo. Except you think the 
ſublime productions of Rapliael required 
leſs genius than thoſe of Hogarth; whom 
I would never be underſtood to mention 
but in terms of great eſteem and admi- 
ration. How many tolerable comedies 
have we ſeen for one tragedy, in which the 
paſſions are naturally repreſented, and 
expreſſed with propricty and ſpirit? 
Mouthing, big words, turgid unnatural 
lan and affected ſentiments, are 
— 1 to the purpoſe; inſtead of mov- 
ing the paſſions, they only create con · 
tempt and diſguſt in people of proper 
feelings. I would aſk, How many very 
comic romances have appeared in 
the European languages for one to- 
lerable epic poem? Let me aſk again, 


How many excellent comedians of both 


ſexes have ap 


red upon the Engliſh 
ſtage, within . memory of many now 


living, for one that has excelled in Tra 
gedy ? 8 f 
As to what Moliere ſays this 


— — 


F Ecole des Femmes, it amounts 


Agoniſtes is no more toa 
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more than this; that it is much eaſier to 
wriCe a bad Tragedy than a good Co- 
Rs I ſuppoſe will be, readily 
raiite', 

After all, I bcheve it muſt be allowed, 
that a loud, ranting, declamatory Tra- 
gedy, in which nature is perpetually 
kept at the trunchcon's end; with the al- 


ſiſtance eſpecially of magnificent dreſſes, 
changes of amuſing ſcenes, altars, facri- 
fices, ions, publick audiences of 
ambaſladors, and ſuch other mechanical 


ornaments as are eaſily introduced; is 


much more likely to impoſe upon the 
eyes and ears of the multitude, than a 


SKETCH xxxvn. 


OF THE CARELESS HUSBAND. 


S the Careleſs Huſband, — it 

1 has not appeared upon the ſtage 
perhaps once theie thirty years, n. ll poſ- 
ſeſſes the firſt rank amongſt our modern 
cumedies, in the opinion of many thou 
ſands who have never either read it or ſeen 


it repreſented; I had ſome time ſince the 


curioſiiy to give it a ſecond perutal; be- 
cauſe, when Ire id it many years ago, I 
could not conceive how it came to be ſo 
particularly admired. And now, it does 
not by any means ſtrike me as the beſt 


even of the few modern Engliſh come- 


dies with which I have any acquaint- 
ance. Sir Charles, the hero, the fine 
entleman of the play, bchaves rather 
rutally, and even Ee needleſs, ab- 
ſurd cruelty, to ing, imperti 
nent as ec What is Kill works; in 
the tender ſcene between him and Lady 
Eaſy, where all art and infincerity ought 
to be generouſly thrown afide, he is diſ- 
ingenuous enough to make a merit of 
parting with a miſtreſs he was tired of, 
and from whom he had juſt diſengaged 
limſelf. That return of affection to a 
wife, who was once hecome indifferent 
to him, ſ-ems hardly natural, to a man 
at leaſt of Sir Charles's character; and 
L. Eafy has no great reaſon to depend 


much upon it. As to L. Betty Modiſh; 


ſuch a fli-ppant coquette does not promiſe 
at all to 2 a happy match for ſuch an 
haneſt ſincere inamorato as L. Love- 
more; but I hope he will never truſt her 


too long out of his ſight; not even with 


his friend and officious match-maker, 


Sir Charles. In ſhort, Sir Chirles is 
no more than a mere man of plraſure, 
of great indifference and on chalance; 
much ſuch another as Colley was him- 
ſelf: for I had the huvcur to be a 
little acquainted with M. Cibberz who, 
beſides his abilities as a writer, and the 
fingular variety of his powers as an 
actor, was to the laſt one ct de moſt 
agreeable, cheartul, and b:i*-humoured 
men, you would ever wiſh to converſe 


with. But to return to Sir Ca: les: the 


tenderneſs he expreſſes in the foremen- 


tioned ſcene, ſhews a change of charac- 


ter too ſud den and too violent to be na- 
tural; and is contrived only to ſerve a 
purpoſe in the play. | 

The ſuiden change of characte in 
Lady Townlv, in the Provokec luſ- 
band, is not lefs unnatural than tt of 
Sir Charles Eaſy. I have ood autho- 


rity for it, that Sir John V::brugh, who 


left the play unfiniſhed, er intended 
any ſuch reformation. 4 of all the 
dramatic poets who ha. appeared in 


this century, Vanbrugh i:-ms to have 


had the trueſt knowled: 2 human na- 


ture: if you except any. it can he none 


but Fielding; whoſe ad:++4able Pai dy 
upon the modern Engich Tragedies, 
might alone be ſufficient to proc ure him 
a high rank amongſt the Comic Poets. 


SKETCH XXXVIII. 


or GLOOMY. WRITING. 


Have read ſo little for many years 
upon any ſubje& that d. d not imme- 
diately concern the political ſtate of the 
nation; of which every journeyman wea» 


ver, taylor, barber, every porter, Chair= 


man, coachman, drayman, c nan, 


ſhoe · cleaner, and chimney- w , in 


London, ought to make himſeli — 
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for the .good and ſafety of the whole; 
that I am grown quite out of acquaint- 
ance with the delights of thoſ writers 
they call the Claſh-s. But, to recolle& 
ſome juvenile impreſſions, I uſed to 
think that in the works of the beſt . 
there is generally an air of chearfulneſs 
andi gaiety, wherever their ſubje& in any 
degree admits of it. The inferior ge- 
niuſes are either inſipidly ſerene, or, 
when they affect the ſerious and ſublime, 
It is heavy, gloomy, and melancholy, 


Virgil is like the ſun, bright and chear. 
ful, Lucan is a ſubterraneous vark on 
fire; and when he wants to breathe the 
open air, would be the Srygian lake in 
a ſtorm, if he could. There is ſuch a 
gloomy ſolemnity in moſt of the writers 
of that age, with whom | have ever had 
any acquaintance, that you would think 
the ſun had always waded through a ſky 
of blood in the days of thofe inhuman 


9 - 
. 


SKETCH XXXIX. 


OF A LINE IN LUCRETIUS. 


FT cannot be leſs than thirty years 
fince I have looked into Lucretius; 
and of the few lines in his elaborate poem 
that ſtick to my memory, there is one 


Nempe aliæ gueque ſunt; nempe bac ſine vixi- 
"4s MUS ante | 

that if it was not for other lines and one 

particular anecdote, would almoſt tempt 

one to imagine he had never been in love, 

What conſolation, I beſeech you, can it 

give a lover dying of his wounds, to 


tell him—* There are others as fair 38 
© ſhe; and you lived happil enough be- 
© fore you ever ſaw her. Very true; bat 
this is mere ry and nothing at all 


40 the purpoſe. For, ſays the intoxi. 


cated lover, I cannot live without this 
particular ſweet creature: of all the 
* ſex, ſhe is the only one that can make 
+ me compleatly happy. How ſoon, 
after poſſeſſing this bewitching angel, he 
may with to get rid of her, is a queſtion 


not much to the purpoſe at preſent, 


SKETCH XI. 


OF THE GOOSE-PHOENIX., 


ls is, perhaps, one of the higheſt 

curioſities that has ever appeared 

even at court, either in bag-wig or tye. 
But as he is rather out of his place here, 

and deſerves a particular deſcription, I 


intend to exhibit him in my Natural 
Hiſtory, which I am preparing for the 
— under the article of Strange 


\ 


SEETCH XLI. 


OF SINGING. 


AL KING of birds—Pray, how 

d'ye reliſh the Italian Singers?— 
Why really not ſo much as many pretend 
to do: a great many, ia prodigious mul- 
titude of all ranks, who reſign their own 
ſenfarions to other people, and dare nei- 
ther hear nor ſee for themſelves; who dare 
not even eat or drink for themſelves. For 
my part, I am fincere enough to own, 
that the Singers at the opera ſeldom give 
me much pleaſure; and leaſt of all while 


they are warbling out a note to the length 


of a league, Beſides that I am in pam 
for their throats, I feel a contempiucus 


diſguſt, and a ſtrange 1 py ſer. 


ſation of ſhame both fur them and the 
audience, who never fail to acknowledge 
thoſe flouriſhes with the loudeft ap- 
plauſe. But in almoſt all Singing, 1 
cannot help lamenting what I think a 
moſt material i Aion. A ſweet 
tune, well ſung, gives a raviſhing grace 

even 
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even to lines, that when you come to 
read them, you are ſurprized to find how 
flat and inſipid they are, and often how 
nonſenſical. What I complain of is, 
that few Singers pronounce the words 
diſtinctly enough to be underſtood. They 
might almoſt as well ſing Fal al de ral 
for ever and ever. 


I have reaſon to ſuſpeR, that the moſt 


_ exquiſite powers in this way, for want 


of aſſurance in thoſe who poſſeſs them, 


are ſometimes loſt, and remain quite 
unknown, except to a few of their 10ſt 
familiar friends. This diidence is cnly 
to be regretted. But I can find no ex- 
cuſe for thoſe volunteers in muſic, who 
have got that filly, impertinent, diſguſt- 
ing, provoking habit, of humming a 
tune to themicives in company, my dear 
honey; and at piquet, cribbage, or qua- 
_ even at whiff itſelf, ling over their 
cards. | 


SKETCH XLII. 


OF A VULGAR ERROR. 


Have always conſidered it as a ſelf- 

J evident abſurdity, to imagine that 
the Sccttiſh tunes were compoſed by an 
Italian fidler. But I own that my opi- 
nion upon this ſubject has begun to tor- 
ter, ever ſince it was diſcovered that the 
real author of Oſſiaa's Poems was one 
Korah Sukkvbbit, Eſq. an idle drunk- 
en fellow, who ſome ten or twelve 
thouſand years ago, lived by making 
and mending of Jews - harps at the 
borough of Gomorrah, in the coun- 
ty of Paleſtine. Good God, how pro- 
voking this is !——Bleſs your ears! the 
teſt part of the Scotch, Welſh, and 

riſh tunes, were compoſed long before 
the Italians, or even the Flemiſh, 
knew any thing of muſic. Excepting 
ſes, and perhaps one or 

two more diſtinguiſhable maſters of that 
charming art, the Italian compoſers 
have ſeldom aſpired at any thing beyond 
mere mechanical harmony; in which 


any one who has a tolerable ear may 


ſucceed. But to expreſs the paſſions is 
a different affair: it is one of the great - 


eſt powers that belongs to true genius ;z 
which happens to be a very uncommon 
gift of nature. 

Handel was in general a noiſy over- 
bearing bully in muſic ; ſometimes in- 
deed, but not often. pathetick—yet 
ſ1:] charming, as far as mere harmon 
goes. But it was not in him, ſtill lefs 
in David Rizzio, a mere old fidler, 
who only executed what other people 
had compoſed, to have even imitated, 
with any ſucceſs, the Scottiſh runes 
whether melancholy or gay; whether 
amorous, martial, or paſtoral; in a 
ſtyle highly ori inal, and moſt feelingly 
expreſſive of all the paſhons, from the 
ſweeteſt to the moſt terrible. Who was 
it that threw out thoſe dreadful wild 
expreſſions of diſtraction and melan- 
choly in Lady Cuir:ſs's Dream? an old 
compoſition, now, I am atraid, loſt, 
perhaps becauſe it was almoſt tuo terri- 
ble for the car. I'll venture to ſwear 
that David Rizzio was as innecent as 
any lamb of all ſuch ſrantic horrcrs. 


SKETCH XLIII. 


OF SOME OTHER VULGAR ERRORS. 


OME people ſeem to wonder that 
Stupidity and Malice ſhould meet. 


80 far. from being oppoſite qualities, 


are, for the moſt part, huſband 
— wife. And why Gould you at- 


tempt to ſeparate whom the devil has 
joined ? | 


"ow of fools afraid. —lIs this a juſt 
reproach ? Pray, what animal is fo 
troubleſome or dangerous as a fool, 


whether he is your enemy or your 
friend ? | 
Why are Magnammuty and Meeineſs, 


Wit and Wiſdom, taypored iuen extra- 


ordinary comninat:on=- - Good tenſe is 
furely the ſolid foundation of true wit x 
and the trueſt mag animity is above 
all the little turbulence of paſſion ; 
which is ſometimes affected to diſguiſe 


fear, 
F | A bad 
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A bad heart is by ſome people ſup- 
poſed almoſt inſeparable from an able 
bd. Fe is quite the contrary : for 
where the heart is falſe, the head is 
never ſound. A fool may be honeſt ; 
but the moſt plauſible knave never yet 
poſſeſſed à ſound underſtanding. In a 
word, the leis moral a man is, the nearer 
he approaches to an ats. | 

Mere vivacity is every day miſtaken 
for wit: and moit people, when you 
talk of a Wit, ſuppole it a vain, pert, 
briſk, impudent, ill-natured creature, 
that ſays ſuch things as would be par- 
donable only to an impertinent child. 
True wit is ſellom or never petulant: 
it would rather ſuppreſs even a good 
joke, than give the leaſt uneaſinels to 
any perſon that is not a fair object of 
ſatire. ON 2 
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A ſerious diſpoſition and a reliſh of 
pleaſure, are reckoned oppolite to one 
another by the generality of fools ; who 
have not reflection enough to obſerve 
that the extaſies of pleafure are of all 
things the moſt ſerious. This all ſen- 
ſible women know. The fools of the 
ſex, who are ſometimes as voluptuous 
as their betters, ſeem often to be out of 
this ſecret. But pray who is ſo grave, 


or ſhews ſuch a ſolemn front, as the huſ.. 


band of the herd? The wether is an 
inſipid whiffling fellow to the ram; 
whoſe dignified gravity abates, and be- 
comes leſs diſtinguiſhable, as ſoon as 
the genial ſeaſon is over. And I have 
been told by ſome ladies of very good 
ſenſe and conſiderable experience, that 
the grave rake is the man. 


SKETCH XLIV. 


OF CIVILITY. © 


A Few days ago, upon accidentally 
opening an old book, I found the 
following refle&ion: * Incivility is not 
* a vice of the ſoul, but the effect of 
© many vices; of riliculous vanity, of 
© ignorance, idleneſs, ſtupidity, giddi- 
© neſs, contempt of others, of ill nature, 
© and jealouſy." 

This I take to be a very iuſt and true 
account of the varicus ingredients which 


compoſe Incivility. As to Civility, if 


I am not miſtaken, it is an univerſal 
duty; all mankind have a natural claim 
to it from one another, and without it 
there can be no intercourſe in ſociety, 
but what is diſagreeable, ſhocking, 
brutiſh, and dangerous. Every good- 
natured, generous-ſpirited perſon, will 


praQtiſe it for pleaſure; every ſenſible 


man, whether good-natured or not, for 
his own convenience and quiet. 


SKETCH XLV. 


SENTENCES, MAXIMS, AND REVERIES. 


1 are many degrees of mad- 
nels on this hde of Bedlam. Thoſe 
too that ſtop ſhort of it, are by far the 
moſt dargerous kinds of inſanity; and 
it would be much happier for the pub. 
lic, as well as for many individuals, 

if tome people were a little madder than 
they appear to be. 

Maoit oddities, I apprehend, have a 
twang of madneſs in them; though 
they are often the exceis of ſome good 
quality. : 

In education, it is perhaps proper 
and neceſſary for young people to be 
puſhed on to many hard and diſagree- 


able things; eſpecially as they are ſo of- 
ten unavoidable in life. Had it de- 

ded upon one's own choice, who 
would have dared to have been born? 
Good God! to be received into the 
world by a frightful old woman of either 


ſex ! — Hercules himfelf would have 


avoided it if he could. 1 
What does a conſcience void of all 
great offences ſignify to one who tor- 
ments himſelf & every little mifbe- 
haviour, every inattention, of which, 
abſence, hurry, or a hypochondriacal 


fit of diffidence, may have made him 


guilty ? ron anda} 
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of goo:l manners, may give more pain 
of mind to a man of much ſenſibility, 
than all the horrible crimes of à mott 


flagitious liſe ever gave io ſuch a profli- 


gate wretch as Czar Borgia; whom I 
take to be the greateſt of all modern 
villains. For the preſent are ſtill out 
of the queſtion. 

Catiline was but half a villain—He 
ſtrikes you only with horror. The com- 
plea: villain aff-&s you at the ſame time 


with horror and contempt. 


I forget whether it is a reflection of 
Machiavel's or ſome other political wri- 
ter, that the ſtate or empire muſt go to 
ruin in a great hurry, w hoſe affairs are 
conducted by ſuch p-ople as in low life 
muſt have 2 to a gang of thieves, 
or made perhaps ſome figure amongit 
the banditti. | 

The characters that hiſtorians give 
of ſome eminent perſons are not always 
quite juſt. Caligula, for inſtance, has 
been repreſenicd by moſt of them as a 


monſter of crueity. For my part, 1 


cannot help conſidering him as the beſt 
of emperors; and have always admired 
the humanity of his wiſh, that the mob 


of Rome had but one neck, and himſelf 


a good ſharp ax to let drop upon it. A 
tyrant, whoſe taite in the virtu led him 
to bloody exerciſes, would naturally have 
wiſhed that every Roman had at leuſt 


three heads, that he might never be diſ- 


trefled for want of game. Yet, after all, 
I'm afraid that this good-natured ſenti- 
ment of Caligula might, by ſome ſevere 
moraliſt, be imputed rather to indolence 
than io real hum ini: for ſoinetunes, 


to be ſure, Decipimur ſpecie recti 


We are impoſed upon by faiſe apprar- 
ances of virtue. 8 

© How l- Caliban turned critic !'— 
© Which Caliban? for they're a nume- 
rous family,bleſs their ſweet bois! aud 
ſ:veral of them critics. Lord! I 1ncan 
the great lubberly ſea- calf that was tound 
ſnoring with open mouth upon the beach 
after the laſt ſpring tide.— O he. — 
Ves, a critic to be ſure; and, ſtupid as 
you may think him, he may he of excellent 
uſe to a reader who has his cue: tor he 


maſt he read backwards; as the very rc- 


verſe of his opinions will generally, I 
don't ſay always, be juſt and true. 


Moſt ot our preſent critics naturally 


enough put me in mind of an arch thing 
that a certain witty gentleman ſaid upon 
a ſimilar occaſion « Optat Epbippia bos 


piger—The heavy ox would glad be 


as fine as @ horſe. juſt as if an auk- 
waid clumſey, dancing bear, ſhould be 
ſmit with the ambition of ſhining at the 


Rid-to, 


As there are not perhaps, even in this 


ſenſible age, above three or four infal- 
lible men in ali England; and one of 
them is ſometimes inacccfhble from 
cruel fits of the afthma, and ſome naſty 


ſcorbutick complaints: 1 fhould think 


it b.ſt, ia all dout:tful critical decihve 
ſituations, to conlult the greatett foul 
of your acquaintance. And if he ads 
viſes a voyage to the Eat lydies, be 
luce to throw yourſelf into the firik ſhip 
that is to fail for Jamaica. I am told 
that ſome of the antients uſed to pay a 
religious veneration to a certain kind of 
people; and they muſt have had ſome 
reaſon for it. | 

It would be a capital joke to obſerve 


how clever and ſenſible a fool thinks 


himſelf; if it was not fo very common 
a ſight as it happens to be. 
When there is the leaſt time for de- 


liberation, one ſhould never do any thing 


in a hurry. A friend of mine, who 
does not want for a reaſonable ſhare of 
pride, told me ſome days ago, that he 


ſhould never forgive himſelf for having 


once, in a fit of abſence and fluttering 
ſpirits, too readily executed what was 
propoſed, by a very impertinent meſſage 
which came to him from a pair of people, 
whom he hardly knew further than by 
name. Though at the ſame time it hap- 
pened to be the very thing he had in- 
ten.led to do; for the ſake of avoiding 
ſuch unreaſonable: and iiliberal reflec- 
tions as in ſome tituations are natural. 


ly to be apprehended from malice or ig- 


norance. 


* What d've mean by ſaying always 


* ſame day, ſaid day? Can't you ſay the 
* ſame day, you barbarian? I have 
often heard you ſay ay, where you 
© ouzht to ſay he. Bleſs your body! 
Why do you put always, inſtead of 
always put, the adverb after the verb? 
It has a vile effect: but you may 
ſulkcienily flatten your language with- 
out it; for it is languid and drawling 
enough at the belt, You have got a 
| deſpicable habit, too, of ſayine neither 
this or that. It you underſtood even 
the mechanical rules of grammar, you 
would ſay neither this, nor that, nor 
any thing. I ſuppoſe you'll ſet about 
coining new words hy and by. But 
depend upon it. you'll never make one 
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© moſt devoutly wiſh pe 


_ © azrecab'y 


1 * 
, 


* Engliſh language. I; wili reſpue every 
© word that 16 ;fucd from vour nt 
© For any part, as it ſeems hitherto un- 
determined whether one ſhouid ſay 
n or ever, . in the following in- 
© ſtarc:=—[f a patriot was ever ſo ative 
in at.empting the ruin of his country 
© 14]; this fubti- point is deculed, I ſhall 
« ſonetimes % ever, ſomerunes c,,, 
« juſt as it happens to ſuit my ear. 
Pray, why don't you 10 about in 
your carriage again, as you did when 
yon were many years younger, and 
© could not ſo eaſily afford it as now?” 
WIV, Sir, ] am, thank Heaven, 
© very able to walk: and without a great 
deal of exeiciſc, I can neither cat nor 
* fleep.. Beſides, Sir, I always bated 
« tha: jolting over the ſtones; and every 
6 2 day, when I envied all fot paſ- 
« ſengers, I uſed to grudge my ſelf the 


_ © expence that either my own or other 


peoples vanity coſt me in that article. 
Now, whenever it rains, or the ſtreets 
« are dirty, I can command a coach or 
© a chair for a mere trifle. But at this 
© rate who will employ you? None 
I hope but a few friends, to whom I 
| health; 
© and as ſoon as this hfe 1s grown in- 
6 ſipid io thein, an eaſy and quick paſ- 
s ſage to a better; that my trarquiility 


4m never be interrvpted by their diſ- 


Fs treſs. Nay, you are welcome to laugh 


© gt me as long as you pleaſe; but my 


4 preſent ſcheme is to paſs the time as 
| as I can, and to have no 
© more to do with buſineſs than is con- 


ſiſtent with that ſcheme.— Well, 
-© theu'rt a ſtrange fellow a moſt un- 
4 happy mixture of ambition, indolence, 


© love of pleaſure, and a kind of deli- 


. © cacy very ill calculated to ſucceed in 
. © the ſcramble of life.'—* No, I beg 


your pardon, I am pretty well cured 


© of my ambition. For when I] ſee what 
_ © fort of 
.. © no 


iuſes very commonly make 
noiſe and buſtle—But I would 
not be thought to envy where I have 


'. © always defpiſed-—Noz eguidem invi- 
de, ror magis, Though, after all, 
_ - © there is but little room here for won- 
2 der, conſidering what kind of people 
. © conſtitute the great majority of all 

©*.ranks in a certain pyergrown town: 
and bow even many of them, that in 
. . © other common affairs are not fools, to 
© avoid the trouble of judging for them- . 
I ſelves, often follow the 


reſt 
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ters of the utmoſt conſequence to their 
« own precious lives.” 5 
Impudence, the thriving ſon of Stupi- 
dity. will make very ſmall taleuts do 
great things. | 
That glaring dim-eyed pvg is in ſuch 
vogue, that though I know him to he, 
in point of underſtanding, among the 
moſt vulgar of the human race; I am 
almoſt tempred to impoſe fo ſtrangely 
upon my own judgment, as to imagine 
there 15 ſomething in him. Te: : 
Pray, who is that facetious pentie- 
man? He can't fo much as aſk how 
ou do without laughing. He mult 
da merry life. D'ye know him? 
Upon my word, not I. But I have 
obſerved that the dulleſt people gene- 
rally laugh the moſt: from a conſci. 
ouſneſs, perhaps, of their own inſipi- 
dity, which they endeavour to diſguiſe 
by the exerciſe of laughing.” | 
For Heaven's ſake, my dear friend, 
don't make a trade of laughing. If 
your aim is to he witty every hour of 
the day, you'll turn out a teazing. diſ- 
agreeable companion. When the wea» 
ther or the company is againſt you, 
keep yourſelf quiet; and never be 
aſhamed to be dull a block- 
heads, Jet them be never ſo noiſy. In 
converſation, wit ſhould be accidental; 
otherways you muſt naturally deſpiie 
it's vanity and affectatĩion. Meantime, 
after mangiing a joke that has thrown 
ten or a dozen ſenſible people into a 
hearty fit of laughing, don't be fo 
cruel as to doubt whether it really was 
a joke or not; and to conclude, be- 
cauſe you cannot recollect all the cir- 
cumftances, that the mirth it produced 
muſt have been owing to the manner 
of ſaying it. Befides, that ſometimes 
a very good juke can hardly be re- 
peated without loſing it's ſpirit; the 
belt jokes, though they are felt ninme- 
diately by people of proper ſenſations, 
are not always eaſily explained as to 
© the mode of titillation, with which they 
affect the riſible faculty; except perhaps 
by ſome phlegmatic metaphylical con- 
© noiſſeur in wit, who never once felt a 
© good joke in his life.— Piay, what is 
it that pleaſes you in the imell of a 
« jonquil, a roſe, or a gilly-flower? If 
© you're reſolved not to enjoy their fi- 
« grance till that is explained, you my 
© as well ſhut up your nole for ever.” 
I have ſeen a moſt unnatural extra- 
vagant piece of abſurdity recgived —— 
ges 
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great applauſe; while flaſhes of true 
wit have paſſed without the leaſt notice. 

Ir is ſo eaſy to tickle fools with 
blaſphemy, petulance, and any kind 
of indecent ribaidry, that theſe are the 


common relouces.of every crazy im- 


pudent f-llow who would paſs for a 


wit. 
You never meet with any imperti- 
nence in the company of well-bred 


propl—while you are decent and in- 


offenlive yourſelf, you have no dii- 
reeable behaviour in any ſhape to 


1 apprehend from them. And the more 


wit any man has, you will, almoſt 


vithout exception, find him the leſs 
apt to be petulant. 


There is nothing ſo provoking as 
the imvertinent compliments of a fool 


who wiſhes you well; who ſhocks you 
- white he thinks he is doing you a 


ple lu: e. 


It happened, as T have been inform- 


ed, thai ſeveral years ago a gentleman, 


whoſe name I cannot at pre:at recol- 


le&, obſerved to Mr. T. that Mr. 
B. though he paſſed for a man of ge- 
nius, was rather a hum-drum compa- 
nion, and ſeldom ſai any thing very 


remarkable. To which Mr. Mi. told 


me that Mr. T. replied—' Aye, but 
© he never fails to improve what you 
© ſay.” This ſeemed to be perform- 


ing the part of rather a cold back 


DR 


once 


friend. For I have known Mr. T. 


ſhine whole evenings together upon 
hints, in a manner whiſpered to him 


by the foreſaid Mr. B—; while he 


happened to be either too modeſt or 


too indolent to purſue them himſelf. 


But a man of tickliſh ſenſations may 


find it impoſſible to be happy and in 
good humour in the company of cer- 


| tain particular people, whom at the 
ſame time he may perhaps regard for 
ſome good qualities. 


I forgot who told me that Mr. T. 


mould once upon a time have aſked 


how a certain gentleman, whole name 


has ſlipt through my memory, could 


ſſibly be a poet, as he had never 
— Ko a hill. "Now I apprehend 
that Mr. T. muſt have been miſin- 


ſormed here; for I remember to have 
met the very gentleman in queſtion 


one Sunday evening, I think it might 


have been towards June or July, up- 
on the utmoſt ſummit of Conſfitution 


One evenivg, after che reft of the 


company were gone, that moſt delight- 
ful companion Mr. Q. who Hand 
have died bereafter, 


him, he would do a friendly office to 
his memory; and aſked him where he 
would chuſe to have his buſt ſet dp. 


© Any where, replied the other, after 
thanking Mr. Q. for the great honour 


he intended him, but in Weſtmin- 
© ſter Abbey. ; 
To come to an end with anecdotes 
of this kind. One who had publiſhed 
ſome things with tolerable ſucceſs, 
told me, that his having paſſed for a 


poet, had done him more miſchief” 


than any ſenſible perſon could eaſily 


conceive; but at the ſame time he could 


not help owning, that it had oftener 
than once procured him the honour of 
a bow, in paſſing along the Strand or 
Fleet Street, from a gentleman with 
whom he never had any fur her ac- 
quaintance. I have, oftener than once 
heard the ſame prog mention one 
circumſtance with particular regret; 
that he had never been able to diſco- 


ver or gueſs among all his acquaint- 


ances, to whom he was obliged for an 
elegant preſent, left at his lodgings 
ſome years ago by a gentleman who 
did not 2 name; and to whom, 
of courſe, he could not expreſs his due 
acknowledgments for a favour which 
he highly values. 0 
Sir, ſays one, this piece, even 
if all the parts could be well perform- 
ed, would hardly ſucceed here. It 
might, perhaps, at Paris; where every 
one that goes to the play, is as ſeri. 
ouſly attentive as the moit devour 
people hete are to a ſermon. But in 
ſome places natural and unexagge- 
© rated repreſentations of life are not 
© felt; theaudience mult be keptawake 
c . — noiſe, _ buſtle. Here 
© the genteeſer part of the company are 
© indeed merely ſpefators; they go to 
© ſee, and diſplay themſelves to one an- 
© other. And what other reaſonable 
© motive can they have conſidering 
© what kind of entertainment the ſt 
c for the moſt part exhibits at preſent?* 
6 I tell you, Sir, ſays upon 
a different occaſion, * this is ſtupi 


| ut 
© have you read it? Yes, above a 


a | an acquaint- = 
ance of mine, that in caſe he outlived 
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* a whole ſaddle of mutton before I have 
© a right to ſay it is vile rotten ſtuff!?' 
That a writer with very middling, 
and even contempuble parts, may do 
2 great deal more miſchief tnan thoe of 
the firtt abilities can do good, is too 
evident. How much more ſucceſsful 
have a parcel of indecent, profligate, 
lying, inflammatory ſcribblers, been of 
late years, in ftupifying, and brutaliz- 
ing a whole nation; than thole ele- 
gant, genteci moral writers, who- ſhone 
about the beginning of this century, 
were in refining and poliſhing iti But 
it is much cater to let me to a palace cr 
a temple, than to white-waſh a cottage. 
Some of thoſe black guard geniuſes 
are Poets too, God wot !——With crazy, 
ſtupid heads, and bad hearts; without 
one {park of imagination; without either 


ſenle, verification, or language, they ae 


Poets; and the fitteſt indeed to gain 
the applauſe of the vulgar, great and 
ſmall, bigb and lou. For they ſcribble 

quit tuch traſh as any of the rabble 
would that could ſcribble at all. Their 
works are truly adapted to the meaneſt 
capacities. Their poetry is the dulleit 
pro: e ſpurred up into an aukward, hob- 

Cn aſs-trot. Quite oppolite to Or- 
pheus, and thoſe real poets, whole moral 


harmony firſt humanized the weodland | 


ſavages, and tamed them into ſocial life; 
theſ- nightingales of Newgate, theſe 
black twans ot Ficet Dich, their m. 
fernal ſcrcech owls, üg nothing but 
longs of diſcord, and ſedition, 2nd irea- 
fon. But not all the rage and tmy of 
the molt rancorons heat ts can 1vuſe the 
poetical impotence of thuic bards to 
any thing above the intipidity of flat 
unmannerly abuſe, which they and their 
admireis call ſatire. However, they 
cannot laſt long. One may venture to 
propheſy a ſhort life, and an :intamuus 
memory, to the ſtupid ditties of all 
ſuch Poets; and it is an indiſputable 
truth that no Muſe ever yet dwelt in the 


brealt of a ſcoundrel. 


Several of theſe detached Sentences 
and R-veries were ſet down as mate- 
riais for a poetical fat:re; but as the 


general run of readers here do not under- 


ttand verie, except it is ſo tupid as none 
but a muſe bit blockhead can poſſibly 
write, it is ſaving ſome needleſs pains 
to ſend them out in their preſent ſhape. 


So let them go: and if our noble matters. 


the Mob. lity do not reliſh them, ſo 


much the better. They are the more 


likely to procure the approbation of thoſe 


few judges to whole praile alone one 


would chuſe to aſpire, 


SKETCH XLVI. 


A PLAN OF A DEDICATION. 


THE late Mr. Cibber addreſſed 

1 che Apology for his Life To à cer- 

tain Gentleman; whereas I LAUNCELOT 

TEMPLE preſume to addreis my 
SKETCHES 


TO AN UNCERTAIN GENTLEMAN, 
SIR, 


I Humbly beg leave to lay the follow- 
lowing ſheets at your noble and mag- 


nificent fert. In an age where 1caice 


any thing but falſe genius, and the molt 


This compliment was made, ſeveral years ago, by a writer of uncommon g-nius and 


impudent quackery in every ſhape, meets 
with encouragement, I appeal to ycu, 
whom [I have always deemed * the con- 
ſummate judge of literary merit « a 
fly in a flunering burry to your protec- 
tion. It wou'd offend yuur modetty, 
Ser, ſhould I give way to the enihuſiaim 
with which I have conſtant y adnured 
your amiable behaviour in private life; 
in the various characters of ton, father, 
brother, huſband, uncle, couſin, lover, 
friend, debtor, cre tor, waiter, &c. &c. 
together with your + ſuperiative powers 
c 


abilities, in a Dedication to a certain diſlinguiſhed perſonage; though ſome ſay it has never 


yet appeared upon what foundation. 


+ his is one of many news-paper compliments which 1 am credil'y inf:rmed ſome 
Parri-ts tron day to day have ſliiy made to themſelves, with great ſuecels, amongt a parcel 


of vlino, iguorauy, credulous people, who never will learn to ſmell a rat, but where there 


is noue. 


— 


— — 
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of charming iu converſation. But, good 
God! with what fuperior brittancy vou 
thine the“ Cynoſure of State, to guide 
it's weather-beaten hulk to the port of 
ſafety and tranquillity! To vaur wiſe, 
able, frugal, and moſt ſtrid ly œcono- 
mical conduct, throughout the opera- 
tions of a needleſs and pernicious war, 
which to be fure you found unavoid- 
able, it is chiefly cwing that your country 
makes at preſent ſuch a figure as aſto- 
niſhes all it's neighbours. The raging 


flames of Veſuvius are a paltry, black- 


guard, patriotic illumination, compared 
to it's luſtre. You ſhine, Sir, equally 
in peace. To your noble perſeverance 
and obſtinacy in the cauſe of liberty and 
religion, this ifliaad owes the firm, 
ſteady, manly, adminiftration of it's gu- 


vernment, not Jeſs wite than viriuous; 


and the capital of your country ought 
particularly to thank you for the pretent 
ſtate of it's incomparable police. The 


nice di:icernment tov, and the diltin- 


guiſhing taſte you have (ſhewn in patro- 
nizing Genius in ali _n's variety of 
ſhapes, is none of your mal excel- 
lencies.—Bur I beg pardon, Sir; tor I 


am ſure you would never ter ve me if 


I ſhould attempt to vielate vour d-l:cacy 
with any thing fo fulſome as bare-taced 
praiſe. "Your virtues, Su, and your 
fine qualities, me mmumerahic, and bon 
vond all expr-il . I cond go further; 
but it would be invidio s to fay, that in 
an age moſt c ntemp ble wear, and 
moſt ſhockingiv wic ef, you and 
almoſt alone o ſupport the dignity of 
human nature. 

But as I know, Sir, vou deſpiſe ev-ry 
thing that looks like flatters; and are 
too delicate to bear even the juſteſt praile 
with any degree of patience: to con- 
vince you, Sir, that, ater ail this ap- 
pearance of conpl.mcnt, I am no flat er- 
er; and to ſhew vou the ſincerity of mv 
friend ſhip— (begging pirdon, my moſt 
noble and ſublime Patron, jor the fa- 
miliarity of the wor(d)—as a 11.den 
ſquall of praiſe may eatily overict a vet- 


* The ſtar called the Dog's Tail. 


ſe] that perhaps carries more ſail than 
ballaſt; and, to ſhift from one meta- 
phor to another, as [ ſhould be ſorry to 
give you ſuch an over-deſe of a ſwect 
poiſon as might drive you out of your 
ſenſes, and make you expoſe yourſelf 
ſtark naked through the whole town, as 
mad as any king who holds his reſi- 
dence at either of the pajaces in Moor- 
fields; I muſt be fo plain as to tell vou, 
Sir, that I do af as an author ſolicit 
veur frotefron—Blcis your dear ſweet 
protection — If you have any ſecret to 
protect ſtupid writing from the contempt 
of good judges, keep up your protection 
for ſome other occaſion. It is not im- 
poſſiDie that yuu may, one time er an- 
other, be {mit with the vanity of turning 
author yourſeif, It might happen next 
moon, if it was not for Arthur's or New- 
market. | 

Bu! faall J at laſt f.iily and honeſtly 
pretent you with a reep of the cloven 
toot from unter the jong black gown of 
diſſin:ulation and kepocrity !-=You ſhall 
have i + once, without the lealt cere- 
mony.—Sir!s me! did you think me in 
earn all this time Atte you lo ſiow 
of ayprehenfion, mv noble Patton, as 
not to perceive that ihe high praꝭ ſes, with 
with 1 have at laſt in a whimbical far 
taken it into my head to tic le your ear, 
are nothing but mere Talcai'y co ple 
ments, with. ut the eaſt particle of tin- 
cerity fi=-Is your vanity io irtccoverably 
bind, as o make neceſſary to tell you, 


that al, this is nothing but an exerciſe in 


he ting art of adulition; very fairly 
proctifed upon ohe who hus to long fed 
me with the delicious repaſt of Batterves 


tor which J have heen near the eighth 


part of a century over head ard ears in 
your dt be; and now endcavour tu pay 
vou m arrenrs at orc: in your own 
counters. Mean time, I have the fencur 
to be, with the moſt protound reſpect and 
eliecem, and the moſt 1nviulable attach- 


ment, Sir, vour molt faithful and . 
periat. vely devoted humble ſervant, 


LAUNCELOT TEur rr. 
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SIR SAMUEL GART H, M. D. 


S1R, 


AS ſnon as I thought of making the Love a preſent to one of my 
| friends, I reſolved, withou: farther diſtracting my choice, to 
ſend it To the b:ft-natured Man. You are ſo univerſally known for 
this character, that an Epiſtle ſo directed would find it's way to you 
without your name; and, I believe, nobody but you yourſelf would 
deler ſuch a ſuperſcription to any other perſon. | 


This propenſity is the neareſt akin to Love; and Good-nature is 
the worthieit affection of the mind, as Love is the nobleſt paſſion of it: 
while the latter is wholly employed in endeavouring to make happy one 
ſingle object, the other diffuſes it's benevolence to all the world. 


As this is your natural bent, I cannot but congratulate to you the 
ſingular felicity that your profeſſion is ſo agreeable to your temper. 
For what condition is more deſirable than a conſtant impulſe to 
relieve the diſtreſſed, and a capacity to adminiſter that relief? When 
the ſick man hangs his eye on that of his phyſician, how pleaſing muſt 
it be to ſpeak comfort to his anguiſh, to raiſe in him the firſt motions 
of hope; to lead him into a perſuahion that he ſhall return to 


the company of his friends, the care of his family, and all the bleflings 


of being ! 


The manner in which you praQtiſe this heavenly faculty of aiding 


human life, is according to the liberality of ſcience, and demonſtrates 


that your heart is more ſet upon doing good than growing rich. 


The pitiful artifices which empyricks are guilty of to drain 
caſh out of valetudinarians, are the abhorrence of your generous 
mind; and it is as common with GART AH to ſupply indigent patients 
with money for food, as to receive it from wealthy ones for phyſick. 


How much more amiable, Sir, would the generofity which is already 


applauded by all that know you, appear to thoſe whoſe gratitude 
you every day refuſe, if they knew that you reſiſt their preſents leſt 
you ſhould ſupply thoſe whoſe wants you know, by taking from thoſe 
with whoſe neceſſities you are unacquaintcd ? | | 


The families you frequent receive you 25 their friend and well. 
wiſher, Whoſe concern, in their behalf, is 2s great as that of thoſe 
who are related to them by the ties of blood and the ſanctions of 
affinity. This tenderneſs interrupts the ſatisfactions of converſation, 
to which you are ſo happily turned; but we forgive you. that our 
mirth is often inſipid to you, while you fit abſent to what paſſes 

| amongſt 


DEDICATION. 


amongſt us from your care of ſuch as languiſh in fickneſs. We are 
ſenſible their diſtreſſes, inſtead of being removed by company, return 
more ſtrongly to your imagination by compariſon of their condition to 
the jollities of health. 5 


But I forget I am writing a Dedication ; and in an addreſs of this 
kind, it is more uſual to celebrate men's great talents, than thoſe 
virtues to which ſuch talents ought to be ſubſervient : yet where the 
bent of a man's ſpirit is taken up in the application of his whole force to 
ſerve the world in his profeſſion, it would be frivolous not to entertain 

him rather with thanks for what he is, than applauſes for what he is 
capable of being. Beſides, Sir, there is no room for ſaying any thing 
to- you, as you are a man of wit and a great poet; all that can be 
ſpoken that is worthy an ingenuous ſpirit, in the celebration of ſuch 
faculties, has been incomparably ſaid by yourſelf to others, or by 
others to you. You have never been excelled in this kind, but by 
thoſe who have written in praiſe of you: Iwill not pretend to be your 
rival even with ſuch an advantage over you; but, aſſuring you, in 
Mr. Codrington's words“, that 1 do not know whether my love 
or admiration is greater, | 

5 I remain, 


S1R, 
Your moſt faithful Friend, 
And moſt obliged, rad 
Humble Servant, ha 


RICHARD STEELE. aff 


Thou haſt no faults, or I no faults can ſpy: 
Thou art all beauty, or all blindneſs I. | - 
Codrington to Dr. Garth before the Diſpenſary. thz 
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VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE CANTO. Hos. 


THERE have been many and 

laudable endeavcurs of late years, 

by ſundry authors, under different cha- 
racters, and of different inclinations and 
capacities, to improve the world, by 
half-ſheet advertiſements, in learning, 
wit, and politics; but theſe works have 
not attentively enough regarded the ſofter 
affections of the mind, which being pro- 
perly raiſed and awakened, make way 


for the operation of all good arts. 


After mature deliberation with my- 
ſelf upon this ſubje&, I have thought, 
that if I could trace the paſſion or affec- 


tion of Love through all it's joys and 


inquietudes, through all the ſtages and 
circumſtances of life, in both ſexes, with 
ſtrig& reſpe& to virtue and innocence, I 
ſhould, by a juſt repreſentation and hiſ- 
tory of that one paſſion, ſteal into the 


| boſom of my reader, and build upon it 


all the ſentimen ts and reſolutions which 
inchne and qualify us for every thing 
that is truly excellent, great, and noble. 

All you, therefore, who are in the 
dawn of life, as to converſation with a 


faithleſs and artful world, attend to one 


who has paſſed through almoſt all the 
mazes of it, and is familiarly acquaint- 
ed with whatever can bcfal you in the 
purſuit of Love. If you diligently obſerve 
me, I will teach you to avoid the temp- 
tations of lawleſs deſire, which leads to 
ſhame and ſorrow; and carry you into 


the paths of Love, which will conduct 


you to honour and happineſs. This 
paſſion is the ſource of our being; and as 


it is fo, it is alſo the ſupport of it; for 


all the adventures which they meet with 
who ſwerve from Love, carry them ſo far 
out of the way of their true being, which 
cannot pleaſingly paſs on when it has 
deviated from the rules of honourable 
paſſion. 
My purpoſe, therefore, under this title, 
is to write of ſuch things only which 
ought to pleaſe all men, even as men; 
and I thall never hope for prevailing un- 
der this character of Lower, from my 
force in the reaſon offered, but as that 
reaſon makes for the happineſs and ſa- 
tisfaction of the perſon to whom I ad- 
dreſs. My reader is to be my miſtreſs; 
and I ſhall always endeavour to turn my 
thoughts ſo as that there ſhall be nothing 
in my writings too ſevere to be ſpoken 
before one unacquainted with learning, 
or too light to be dwelt upon hefore one 
who is either fixed already in the paths 
of virtue, or deſirous to walk in them 
for the future. | 
My aiſiſtants, in this work, are per- 


ſons whoſe conduct of life has turned 


upon the incidents which have occur- 
red to them from this agreeable or la- 
mentable paſſion, as they reſpectively 
are apt to call it, from the impreſſion 
it has left upon their imaginations, and 

which 
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which mingles in all their words and 
actions. 

It cannot be ſuppoſed the gentlemen 
can be called by their real names, in fo 
gr a manner as this is. But the 

ro of my ſtory, now in the full bloom 
of life, and ſeen every day in all the 
places cf reſort, ſhall bear the name of 
one of 617 Britiſh rivers, which waſhes 
his eſtate. As I deſign this paper ſhall 
be a pitme of famijiar Rte, I ſhall 
avoid wor.'s derived from learned lan- 

es, or ending in {oicign termina- 
tions: I ſhall ſnun alſo names ſignificant 
of the perſon's character of whom I talk; 
a trick uted by play-wrights, which 1 
have long thought no better a device 
chan tnat of under-writing the name of 
an animal on a poſt, which the painter 
concet ved too delicately drawn io be 
known by common eyes, or by his de- 
lincation of it's limbs. | 

Mr. Severn is now in the twenty fifth 
year ct his age, a gentleman of great 
modeſty and courage, which are the ra- 
dical virtues which lay the ſolid founda- 
tion for a good character aud behaviour 
both in public and private. I wil. not, 
at this time, make the reader any fur- 
ther acquainted with him than from this 


particular, that he extremely affects the 


converſation of people of merit who are 
advanced in years, and treats every wo- 
man of condition, who is paſt being en- 
tertained on the foot of homage to her 
beauty, fo ieſpectfully, that in his com- 
pany ſhe can never give herſelf the com- 
punction of having loſt any thing which 
made her agreeable. This natural good. 
ne s has gained him many hearts, which 
have agreeable perſons to give with 
them : I mean, mothers hav: a fondneſs 
for him, and with that fondneſs could 
be gratified by his paſſion to their daugh- 
ters. Were you to viſit him in a morn- 
ing, you would certainly find ſome auk- 
ward thing of buſineſs, ſome old ſteward, 
or diftant retainer to a preat family, wha 
has a propoſal to male to him, not (you 
may be ſure) coming ſrom the perſon 
who {ent him, but only in general to 
know whether he is engaged. 

Mr. Severn has at this time patterns 
ſent him of all the young women in 
town; and I, who am of his council in 
thele matters, have read his particulars 
cf women brought him, not from pro- 
fellecl undertakers that way, but frem 
thoſe who are under no neceſſity of ſell 
ing immediately; but ſuch who have 


daughters a good way under twenty, 
that can ſtay tor a market, and ſend in 
their account of the lady, in general 
terms only: as that the is ſo old, ſo tall, 
worth ſo much down, and has two bat- 
chelor uncles (one a rich merchant) that 
will never marry; her maiden-aunt Joves 
cher mightily, and has very fine jewels, 
and the like. I have obſerved in theſe 
accounts, when the fortune is not ſuite 
able, they ſubjoin a poſtferipr, ſhe is 
very handtome; if ſhe is rich and de- 
fective as io charms, they add, ſhe is 
very good. 

Bu: I was going to ſay, that Mr. Se. 
vern having the guod ſenſe 10 affect the 
convertation of thoſe elder than himſelf, 
— ſome time at a club, which (with 
himſelt) conſiſts of five; whom we mal! 
name as follows. 

Mr. Oiw.1l:!, a widower, who has 
within theſe few monihs buried a mott 
agi eeable woman, who was his beloved 
wifez and is induiged by this eempary 
to {peak ot her in tae ternis ſhe deſerved 
of him, with allowance to mingle fa- 
mily-rales concerning the merit of his 
children, and ite ways and methods he 


defigrs to take to {upport a painful and 


lore: being, after thr iofs of this com- 
panton, which tempered all his ſorrows, 
and gave new ſenſe and ſpirit to his ſa- 

tisfacti uns. rs 
Mr. Mullet, a gentleman, who, in the 
moſt plentiful fortune, ſeems to taſte 
very little of life, becauſe he has Joſt a 
lady whom he paſſionately loved, and 
by whom he had no children: he is the 
laſt of a great houſe; aud though he 
wants not many months of fitty, is 
much ſought by ladies as biigit as any 
of the ſex; but as he is no fool, but is 
ſenſible they compare his yrars with their 
own, and have a mind to ianrry him, be- 
cauſe they have a mind to bury him, he 
is as frowar.!, exceptious, and humour- 
ſome, as ect a beauty of them all. I, 
who am intimate with Mullet as well as 
Severn, know that many of the ſame 
women have been offered to him of fifty, 
in caſe of loſ ug him of five and twenty; 
and ſome perhaps in hopes of having 
them both: for they prudently judge, 
that when Mullet is dead, it may then 
be time encugh for Severn to marry; 
and a lady's maid can obtcrve, that many 
an unlikelier thing has come to pas, 
than this view of marriage between ber 
young miſtreis and bein hole gentle- 
men. 
Mr. 


Mr. Johnſon is a gentleman happy in 
the converſation of an ee lent wife, by 
whom he has a numerovs offspring; and 
the manner of ſubjefting his deſires to 
his circumſtances, which are not too 
plentiful, may give occaſion in my fu- 
ture diſcourſes to draw many incidents 
of domeſtic life, which may be as agree- 
able to the reſt of the young men of this 
nation, as they are to the well-diſpoſed 
Mr. Severn. 

The fourth man of this little aſſem- 
bly is Mr. Wildgooſe, an old batchelor, 
who has lived to the fiftv-third year of 
his age, after being diſappointed in love 
at his twenty-third. That torment of 
mind frets out in little diſſatis fact ions 
and uneaſinefſes againſt every thing elſe, 


without adminiſtering remedy to the ail 


itſelf, which (till fefters in his heart, an 4 
would be inſupportable, were it not cool- 
ed by the ſociety of the others above- 
mentioned. A poor old maid is one, 
who has long been the object of ridi- 
cule; her humours and particularities 
affor.l much matter to the facetious; but 
the old batchelor has ten times more of 
the ſplenetic and ridiculous, as he is con- 
verſant in larger ſcenes of life, and 
has more opportunities to diffuſe his 
folly, and conſequently can vex and de- 
light people in more views than an an- 
cient virgin of the other ſex. 

The fifth and laſt of this company, is 
my dear Self, who oblige the world with 
this work. But as it i:as been frequent- 
ly obſerved, that the fine gentleman of 
a play has always ſomething in him 
which is of near alliance to the real cha- 
rater of the author, I ſhall not pretend 
to be wholly above that pleaſure; but 
ſhall, in the next paper, principally talk 


of myſelf, and fatisfy my readers how 


well I am qualified to be the ſecretary of 
Love. I had ordered my bookſeller to 


_ adorn the head of my paper with little 


pretty broken arrows, fans thrown away, 
and other enſigns armorial of the Iſle of 
Paphos, for the embelliſhment of my 
work; but as I am a young author, and 
pretend to no more but a happy imita- 
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tion of one who went before me, he 


would not be at that charge. When 1 
failed there, I defired him only to let the 
paper be gilded; but he faid that was a 
new thing, and it would he taken to be 
written by a perſon of quality, which, I 
know not for what reaſon, the Bibliopolcs 
are alſo very averſe to, and I was denied 
my ſecond requeſt. However, this did 
not diſcourage me, and IT was reſolved 
to come out; not without ſome particu- 
lar hopes, that if I had not ſo many ad- 


mirers, I might poſſibly have more cuſ—- 
tomers than my predeceſior, whom I 


profeſs to imitate; for there are many 
more who can fee] what will touch the 
heart, than receive what would improve 
the head. 

T therefore deſign to be the comfort 
and conſolation of all perſons in a lan- 
guiſhing condition, and will receive the 
complaints of all the faithful ſighers in 
city, town, or country; firmly believ- 
ing that, as bad as the world is, there 
are as conſtant ones within the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, as ever wan= 
dered in the plains of Arcadia. 

I ſhall in my next paper {as much as 
T can ſpare of it from talking of my- 
ſelf) tel] the world how to communicate 
their thoughts to me, which will very 


properly come in with the deſcription of 


my apartment, and the furniture of it, 
together with the account of my perſon, 
which ſhall make up the ſecond paper or 
chapter, and ſhail be placed before the 
errata of this. I have nothing further 
to ſay now, but am willing to make an 


end of this leaf as quaintly as poſſible, 


being the firſt; and therefore would have 
it go off, like an act in a play, with a 
couplet; but the ſpirit of that will be 
wholly in the power of the reader, who 
muſt quicken his voice hereabouts, like 
an aRtor at his eit, helping an empty 
verſe with lively hand, ny and voice, 


at once; and if he is reading io ladies, 
ſay briſkly, that, with regard to the 
greateſt part of mankind— 
Foreign is every character befide; 
But that of Lover every man has try d. 
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I Cannot tell how many years, months, 
hours, days, or minutes, have paſſed 
away fince I firſt ſaw Mrs. Ann Page; 
but certain I am, that they have ran by 
me, without my being much concerned 
in what was tranfaied in the world 
around me all that while. Mrs. Page 
being a gentlewoman on whom [I have 
ever doated to diſtraction, has made me 
very particular in my behaviour upon 
all the occurrences on this earth, and 
negligent of thoſe things in which others 
terminate all their care and ſtudy; inſo- 
much, that I am very ſennble it is only 
becauſe I am harmleſs, that the buſy 
world does not lock me up; for if they 
will not own themſelves mad, they mult 
conclude I am, when they fee me cold 
to the purſuits of riches, wealth, and 
power; and when people have been 
{peaking of great perſons and illuſtrious 
actions, I cloſe the whole with ſome- 
_ about Mrs. Page, they are apt to 
think my head turned, as well as I do 
theirs. However, I find conſolation in 
the &mplicity of my dittre(s, (which has 
baniſhed all other cares) and am recon- 
ciled to it. But however I may be look- 
ed upon by the filly crowds who ate 
toiling for more than they want, I am, 
without doubt, in myſcit, the moſt in- 
nocent of all creatures; and a ſquirrel 
in a chain, whoſe teeth are cut out, is 
not more incapable of doing miſchief. 
Alrs. Ann Page had ſuch a turn with 
her neck, when I, thinking no harm, 
firſt looked upon her, that I was ſoon 
after in a fever, and had like to have 
left a world which I ever fince deſpiſed, 
and been at reſt. But as Mrs. Ann's 


parents complied with her own paſhca 


for a genileman of much greater worth 
and fortune than myſelt, all that was 
left for me was to lament or get rid of 
my paſſion by all the diverſions and en- 
tertainments I could. But I thank Mrs. 
Ann, (I am »tiil calling her by her 
maiden name) ſhe has alv ays been civil 
to me, and permitted me to ftand god- 


Father at the baptiſm ct one of her lons, 


This would appear a very humble 
favou: to a man of ungevern-d d-frre z 
but as tur me, as ſoen as I found Mrs. 
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Ann was engaged, I could not think of 
her with hope any longer, any other - 
ways than that I ſhould ever be ready 
to expreſs the paſſion I had for her, by 
civilities to any thing that had the moſt 
remote relation to her. But, alas! I am 
going on as if every body living was ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Ann Page and my- 
ſelf, when there is i deed no occaſion of 
mentioning either, but to inform the 
reader, that it is from the experience of 
a patient I am become a phyſician in 
love. I have been in it thirty years, 
juſt as long as the learned Sydenham 
had the govt; and though I cannot pre- 
tend to make cures, I can, like him, put 
you in a good regimen when you are 
down in a fit. As I was ſaying, this 
affection of mine left behind it a ſcorn 
of every thing elſe; and having an aver- 
ſion to bulinels, I have paſſed my time 
very much in obſervation upon the force 
and influence this paſſion has had upon 
other men, and the different turns it 
has given each reſpeCtive generation, 
from the cultivation or abuſe of it. 
You will ſay I fell into very unhappy 
days for a lover of my complexion, who 
can be ſatisfied with diſtant good-will 
from the perſon beloved, and am con- 
tented that her circumſtances can allow 
me only her eſteem, when I acquaint 
you that my moſt vigorous years were 
paſſed away in the rcign of the amorous 
Charles the Second. The licences of 


that court did not only make that love, 


which the vulgar call romantic, the ob- 
je& of Jeſt and ridicule, but even com- 
mon decency and modeſty were almoſt 
abandoned as formal and unnatural. 
The writers for the ſtage fell in with the 
court, and the theafre diffuſed the ma- 
lignity into the minds of the nobility 
and gentry, by which means the dege- 
neracy ſpread itſelf through the whole 
people, and ſhame itſelf. was almoſt loſt; 
naked Innocence, that moſt charming of 
beauties, was confronted by that mot 
hideous of monſters, barcfaced Wicked- 
neſs. 

This made me place all my happincis 
in hours of retirement; and as great dif- 
treſſes often turn to advantages, I im- 

pute 
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pute it to the wickedneſs of the age, that 
am a great maſter of the baſs-viol. 
With this inſtrument I have paſſed 
many a heavy hour, and laid up treaſures 
of knowledge, drawn from contempla- 
tion, on what I had ſeen every day in 
the world, during the intervals from 
muſic and reading, which took up the 
principal part of my time. My purpoſe, 
at preſent, is to be a knight-crrant with 
the pen, ſince that order of men who 
were ſa with their ſwords, are quite 
laughed out of the world. My buſineſs 
i to kill monſters, and to relieve virgins; 
but as it has been the cuſtom, time out 
of mind, for knights, who take upon 
them fuch laudable and hazardous la- 


bours, to have a caſtle, a moat round it, 


and all other conveniencies within them - 
ſelves, it has luckily happened, that the 
ſpacious and magnificent apartment, 
which the ingenious Mr. Powell lately 
1 in Covent Garden, has lately 

relinquiſhed by him, upon ſome 


importunate words and menaces given 


him by a gentleman who has the ſove- 
reignty of it, by virtue of ſome enchant- 
ed rolls of parchment, which convey 
that manſion unto the ſaid chief com- 
mander; vulgarly called a landiord. By 
this means, you are to underſtand, that 
the apartment, wherein the little Kings 
an! Queens lately diverted ſo many of 
our nobility and gentry, is now mine. 
This ſpacious gallery, for ſuch I have 
made it for my muſings and wanderings 
of thought, I have dignified with the 
name of The Lower's Lodge, where, 
under fancied ſkies, and painted clouds, 
left by Mr. Powell, I fit and read the 


true hiſtories of famous knights and 


beautiful damſels, which the ignorant 
cal! romances. To make my walk 
more gloomy, and adapted both for me- 
lody and ſadneſs, there lies before me, 
at preſent, a Death's head, my Baſs-viol, 
and the Hiſtory of Grand Cyrus. I 
cannot tell by what chance, I have alſo 
ſome ridiculous writers in my ſtudy, for 
I have an averſion for comics, and thoſe 


they call pleaſant fellows, for they are 
inſenſible of love. Thoſe creatures get 


into a familiarity with ladies, without 
reſpe& on either ſide, and conſequently 
can neither ſee what is amiable, or be the 
objects of love. I wonder how thele 
buffoons came into my head. But I 
was going to intimate, that the notions 
of gallantry are turned topſy-turvy, 
and the knight-errantry of, this profli- 


gate age is deſtroying as many women 
as they can. It is notorious, that a 
young man of condition does no more 
than is expected from him, if, before he 
thinks of ſettling himſelf in the world, 
he 1s the ruin of half a dozen females, 
whoſe fortunes are unequal to that which 
his laborious anceſtors, whether ſucceſs- 
ful in virtue er iniquity, have left him. 
Thus I every day ſee innocents abuſ- 
ed, ſcorned, hetrayed, and neglected, 
by brutes, who have no ſenſe of any 
thing but what indulges their appetites; 
and can no longer ſuffer the morecharm- 
ing and accompliſhed part of the ſpecies 
to want a friend and advocate. I ſhall 
enquire, in due time, and make every 
anti-hero in Great Britain give me an 
account why one woman is not as much 
as ought to fall to his ſhare; and ſhall 
ſhew every abandoned wanderer, that 
with all his bluſtering, his reſtleſs fol- 
lowing every female he ſees, is much 
more ridiculous than my conſtant, ima- 
ginary attendance, on my fair-one, with- 
out ever ſeeing her at all. 
But the main purpoſe of this chapter 
I had like to have flipped over, to wit, 
the more exact account of my bower. 
As it is not natural for a man in love to 
ſleep all night, but to be a great admirer 
of walking, I am at the charge of four 
tapers burning all night, and take my 
itinerations, with much gloomy ſatis- 
faction, from one end to the other of 
my long room, my field-bed being too 
ſmall to interrupt my paſſage, though 
laced in the middle of my apartment. 
No one who has not been polite enough 
to have viſited Mr. Powell's theatre, 
can have a notion how I am accommo- 
dated; but if you will ſuppoſe a ſingle 
man had Weſtminſter Hall for his bed- 
chamber, and lay in a truckle-bed in 
the midſt of it, it will give you a pret 
idea of the poſture in which I 
dream (but with honour and chaſtity) of 
the incomparable Mrs. Page. 
My predeceſſors in knight-errantry, 
who were, as I above obſerver, men of 


the ſword, had their lodgings adorned 


with burniſhed arms round the cornices, 
limbs of dried giants over their heads, 
and all about the moat of their caſtle, 
where they walked by moon-light ; bur 
as I am a pen-champion, and live in 
town, and have quite another fort of 
people to deal with, to wit, the critics, 
beaus, and rakes of Covent Garden, I 
have nothing but 1 pens and 
2 


ink, 


to 


ink, and paper, on little tables at equal 
diftance, that no thought may be loſt as 
I am muſing. I am forced to comply, 
more than my inclinations and high paſ- 
ſions would otherwiſe permit, and tell 
the world how to correſpond with me, 
after their own method, in the common 
way: I am to ſignify, therefore, that I 
am more acc than any other 
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knights ever were before me, and in 
plain terms, that there is a coffce-houſe 
under my apartment; nay further, that 
a letter, directed to Mr. Marmaduke 
Myrtle, at the Lover's Lodge, to be 
left at Shanley's Coffee-houſe, Covent 
Garden, will find the gentleſt of mor- 
tals, your moſt enamoured, humble 
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YOUNG NOBLES, TO MY LAWS ATTENTION LENTD: 
AND ALL YOU VULGAR OF MY SCHOOL, ATTEND. 


LOVER'S Tober, MARCH 2. 
OW I have told all the world my 
| name and place of abode, it is im- 
poſſiole for me to enjoy the ſtudious re- 
tirement T promiſed myſelf in this 
place. For moſt of the people of wit 
and quality who frequented theſe lodg - 
ings in Mr. Powell's time, have been 
here; and I having a filly creature of a 
footman, who never lived but with pri- 
vate gentlemen, and cannot ſtedfaſtly 
lie, they all ſee by his countenance he 
does not ſpeak truth when he denies 
me, and will break in upon me. It is 
un unſpeakable pleaſure that ſo many 
bea uteous ladies have made me compli- 
ments upon my deſign to favour and de- 
fend the ſex againſt all pretenders with- 
out merit, and thoſe who have merit, 
and uſe it only to deceive and betray. 
The principal fair-ones of the town, and 
the moſt eminent toaſts, have figned an 
adreſs of thanks to me; and, in the body 
of it, laid before me ſome grievances, 
among which the roms are the evil 
practices of a ſet of perſons whom they 
cali in their preſentation the Lowers Va- 
gabond. There has been, indeed, ever 
Aince I krew this town, one man of 
condition or other, who has been at the 
head, and giving example to this fort 
of companions, been the model for the 
Faſhion, It would Le a vain thirg to 
pretend to property in a country where 
thieves were tolerated, and it is as much 


fo to talk of honour and decency when 


the prevailing humour runs directly 
againſt them. The Lovers Vagabond 
are an order of modern adventurers, 
who ſeem to be the exact oppoſite to 
that venerable and chaſte fraternity, 
which were formerly called Ku ghis-er- 
rant. As a knight-errant protell:d the 
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practice and protection of all virtues, 
particularly chaſtity, a lover wagabond 
tramples upon all rights, domeſtic, civil, 
human, and divine, to come at his own 
gratification in the corruption of inno- 
cent women. There are ſometimes 
perſons of good accompliſhments and 
faculties, who commence ſecretly lowers 
wagabomd, but though amorous ſtealths 
have been imputed by ſome hiſtorians to 
the wiſeſt and greateſt of mankind, yet 
none but ſuperficia] men have ever pub- 
licly entered into the liſt of the Vaga- 
bond. A lower wagabond, conſider- 
ing him in his utmoſt perfection and ac- 
complichment, is but a ſeeming man. 
He uſually has a command. of inſigni- 
ficant words, accompanied with ealy 
action, which paſſes among the fillier 
part of the fair for eloquence and fine 
breeding, He has a mien of condle- 
ſcenſion, from the knowledge that his 
carriage is not abſurd, which he purſues 
to the utmoſt impudence. He can cover 
any behaviour, or clothe any idea with 
words that, to an unſkilfu} ear, hall 
bear nothing of offence. He has all 
the ſufficiency which little learning and 
general notices of things give to giddy 
heads, and is wholly exempt from that 
diffidence which almoſt always accom- 
panies great ſenſe and great virtue in the 
preſence of the admired. But the - 
ver Vagabond loving no woman 1o 


much as to be diſtreſſed for the loſs of 


her, his manner is generally eaſy and 
janty, and it muſt be from very good 
ſenſe and experience in life that he does 
not appear amiable. It happens unfor- 
tunately for him, though much to the 
advantage of thoſe whom I have taken 
under-my care, that the chief of this 
order, at preſent, among us in Great 

Britain, 
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Britain, is but a ſpeculative debauchee. 
He has the language, the air, the tender 
glance; he can hang upon a look; has 
moſt exactly the ſudden veneratiuu of 
face, when he is catched ogling one 
whoſe pardon he would beg for gazing; 
he has the exultation at leading off a 
lady to her coach; can let drop an in- 
2 thing, or call her ſervants with 
a loudneſs, and a certain gay iniolence, 
well enough; nay, he will hol her hand 
100 faſt for a man that leads her, and is 
indifferent to her, and yet coine to that 
gripe with ſuch flow degrees, that ſhe 
cannot ſay he ſqueezed her hand, but 
for any thing further he has no inclina- 
tion. This chieftain, however, I fear 
will give me mote plague and diſturo- 
ance than any one man with whom [ 
am to engage, or rather whom I am to 
circumvent, He is buly in all places; 
an ample fortune and vigour of lite en- 
able him to carry on a ſhew of gieat de- 
vaſtation where-ever he comes. But J 
give him hereby fair warning to turn 
his thoughts to new enteriainments, 
upon pain of having it diſcovered, that 
ſhe is {till a virgin upon whom he made 
his laſt ſettlement. The ſecret, that he 
is more innocent than he ſeems, is pre- 
ſerved by great charge and expence on 
bumble retainers and fervants of his 
pleaſures. But ſome of the women, 
who are above the age of novices, have 
found him out, and have ina private gang 
given him the nick name of the Bight, 
for that they find themſelves blafte.i by 
him, though they are not ſenſible of 
his touch. It was the other day ſaid, 
at a viſit, Mr. Such-a-one, naming the 
Blight, had ruined a certain young 
No, ſaid a ſenſible temalc; * if 
© ſhe ſays ſo, I am ſure the wrongs him. 
© He may, continued ſhe, with an air 
of a diſappointed woman, between rage 
and laughter, hire ruffians to abuſe 
herz but many a woman has come out 
ot the Blight's hands even ſater than 
© ſhe wiſhed. I know one to whom, at 
< parting, with a thouſand poetical re- 
© petitions, and preiſing her hands, he 
© vowed he would tell nobody; but 
© the Flirt, throwing out of his arms, 
© anſwered pertly, I don't make you 
<< the ſame promiſe.” 

Though I ſhall from time to time dii- 
play the Lowers Vagabond in their pro- 
per colours, I here publiſh an act ot in- 
 demnity to all females who tock them 
for fine fellows until my writings ap- 


peared ; that is to ſay, (for in a public 
act we muſt be very clear) I (hall not 
look back to any thing that happened 
before Thurſday the 25th of February 
laſt paſt, that being the furlt day of my 
appearance in public. | 

I expe&t, therefore, to find, that on 
that day all vagrant deſires took their 
leave of the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſtei. 

in order to recover ſimplicity of man- 
ners without the loſs of true gaiety of 


life, I ſhall take apon me the office of 


Aroiter Elegantiarum. I cannot eaſily 
p t tiole two Latin into two as ex- 
preſſive Engliſh words; but my mean- 
ing is, to ſet up for a judge of elegant 
pleaſurcs; and I ſhall dare to aſſert, in 
the firſt place, (to ſhew both the diſ- 


cerning and ſeverity of a juſt judge) 


that the greateſt elegance of delights 


conſiſts in the innocence of them. 1 
expect, thereſore, a ſeat to be kept for 


me at all balls, and a ticket ſent, that 
by myſeif, or a ſubordinate officer of 
mine, I may know what is done and 
ſaid at all aſſemblies of diverſion: 1 ſhall 


take care to ſubſtitute none, where 1 


cannot be myſelf preſent, who are not 
fit for the heſt bred ſociety; in the choice 


of ſuch deputies, I ſhall have particular 


regard to their being accompliſhed in 
the little uſages of ordinary and com- 
mon life, as well as in noble and liberal 
arts. 


I have many youths, who, in the in- 


termediate ſeaſons between the terms at 
the Univerſities, are under my diſci- 
pline, after being perfect maſters of the 
Greek and Roman eloquence, to learn 
of me ordinary things, ſuch as coming 
in and going out of a room. NIr. Se. 
vern himſelf, whom I now make the 
pattern of good-breeding, and my top 


fine gentleman, was with me twice a 


day for fix months upon his firſt coming 
to town, before he could leave the room 
with any tolerable grace: when he had 
a mind to be going, he never could move 


with.:ut bringing in the words, Well, 


Sir, I find I interrupt you;* or, Well, 
© I fear vou have other buſineſs;' or, 
Woll, I muſt be going. Hert upon T 
made him give me a certain ſum of 
money down in hand, under the penalty 
of forfeiting twenty thillngs evay time, 
upon going away, he proncuuced the 
particle avell, Iwill not ſay how much 
it coſt him before he could get well out 
cf the room. Some filly particle or 
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other, as it were to tack the taking leave 
with the reſt of the diſcourſe, is a com- 
mon error of young men of good edu- 
cation. 

Though I have already declared 1 
ſhail not uſe words of foreign termina- 
tion, I cannot help it if my correſpond- 
ents do it. A gentleman, therefore, who 
ſubſeribes Aronces, and writes to me 
concerning ſome regulations to be made 
among a {ett of country dancers, mutt 
be more particular in his account. His 
general complaint is, that the men who 


are at the expence of the ball, bring peo- 


ple of different characters together, and 
the libertine and innocent are hud- 
died, to the danger of the latter, and en- 
couragement of the former. I have fre- 
quently obſerved this kind of enormity, 
- and muſt dere Aronces to give me an 


exact relation of the airs and glances of 


the whole company, and particulacly how 
Mrs. Gatty ſets, when it happens that 
ſhe is to paſs by the lower vagabond, 
no, I find, is got into that company by 
the favour of his couſin Jenny. For I 
deſign to have a very ſtrict eye upon theſe 
diverſions; and it ſhall not ſuffice, that, 


according to the author of The Rape of 


the Lock, all faults are laid upon Sy] hs; 


when I make my enquiry, as the lane 
author has it. 


What guards the purity of melting maids 

Ia courtly balls and midnight maſquerades, 

Safe from the treach'rous friend and daring 
ſpark, | 

The glance by day, and whiſper in the dark 


When kind Occaſion prompts their warm 


defires, 


V/hen muſic ſoftens, and when dancing fies 


No IV. THURSDAY, MARCH 4 


THE DANCER JOINING WITH THE TUNEFUL THRONG, 
ADDS DECENT MOTION TO THE SPRIGHTLY SONG. 
THIS STEP DENOTES THE CAREFUL LOVER; THIS, 
THE HARDY WARRIOR, OR THE DRUNKEN $WISS, 
MIS PLIANT LIMBS IN VARIOUS FIGURES MOVE, | 
| AND DIFFERENT GESTURES DIFFERENT PASSIONS PROVE, 
STRANGE ART! THAT FLOWS IN SILENT ELOQUENCE, 
THAT TO THE PLEAS'D SPECTATOR CAN DISPENSE ; | 
WORDS WITHOUT SOUND, AND, WITHOUT SPEAKING, SENSE. 


HE great work which I have be- 

gun for the ſervice of the more po- 

lite part of this nation, cannot be ſup- 
ſed to be carried on by the invention 
and induſtry of a fingle perſon only: it 
is, therefore, neceſſary that I invite all 
other ingenious perſons to aſſiſt me. 
Conſidering my title is The Lower, and 
that a good air and mien is (in one who 
pretends to pleaſe the fair) as uſeful as 
{kill in all or any of the arts and ſci- 


ences, I am mightily pleaſed to obſ:rve, 


that the art of Dancing is, of late, come 
t take rank in the learned world, by be- 
ing communicated in letters and cha- 
radcters, as all other parts of knowledge 
| hive for ſome ages been. I ſhall deſire 
all thoie of the faculty of Dancing, to 
write me, from time to time, all the new 
ſteps they take in the improvement of 
the ſciepce. I this morning read, with 


_nafveakabie delight, in The Evening 


Fog, the following advertiſemen.— 


Weaver's His rox Y of DANCING, 


On Tueſday laſt was publiſhed, 

THE Bretagne, a French Dance, by 
Mr. Pecour, and writ by Mr. Siris; en- 
graven in Characters and Figures, for the 
uſe of Maſters. Price 2s. 6d. Note, Mr. 
Siris's Ball Dances are likewiſe printed, 
and his original Art of Dancing by Cha- 
raters and Figures. All fold by J]. 
Walſh, at the Harp and Hautboy, in 
Catharine Street, in the Strand. 


Takethis Dance in it's full extent and 
variety, it is the beſt I ever read; and 
though Mr. Siris, out of modeſty, may 
pretend that. he has only tranſlated it, 

cannot but believe, from the ſtile, that 
he himſelf writ it; and, if I know any 
thing of writing, he certainly penned tlic 
laſt coupee. This admirable piece :5 
full of inſtruction; you ſee it is called 
the Bretagne, that is to ſay, the Britain. 
It is intended for a feſtival entertain- 
ment, (like Mr. Bays's Grand * 

at, 
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that, upon occaſion of the peace with 
France and Spain, the hole nation 
ſhould lern a new Dance together. Some 
of the beſt experienced pu ions in French 
dancing ate to praQtile it at the Great 
Room in York Buildin s; chere, it 
ſeems, the Maſter of the Revels lives. He, 
as ii is uſual, carries a winte wand in his 
hand, and, at a motion made with it to 
the muſic, the Dance is to begin. Iam 
credibly informed that, out of reſpect, 
and for diſtinction-ſake, he has ordered, 
that the firit perſon who ſhall be taken 
out, is to he the Cenſor of Great Britain. 
I do not think this at all unlikely, nor 
below. the gravity of that (age; for it is 
well known, the judges of the land dance 
the firſt day of every term, and it is ſup- 
poſe:!, by ſome, they are to dance next 
after the Cenſor. | 

Mr. Siris has made the beginning of 
this movement very difficult for any one 

who has not, from his natural parts, a 
more than ordinary qualification that 
way. The Dance is written in the ge- 
nins required by Mr. Weaver, in his 
Hiftory of Dancing. The untients, 
jays that more than peripatct:c philoſo- 
pher, Mr. Weaver. were lo fond of 
* dancing, that Pliny has given us 
© Dancing iſlands; which paſſage of 
Pliny, Cælius Rodiginus quotes. 
There is alſo an account,” fays he, 
that in the Tor: hebian Lake, which is 
alſo called the Nymphæan, there are 
certain iſlands of the Nymphs, which 
move round in a ring at the {ound of 

the flutes, and are therefore called the 
Calamine Iſlands, from Calamus, a 

© pipe or reed; and alſo the Dancing 
« Iſlands, becauſe at the found of the 
* ſymphony, they were moved by the 
© heating of the feet of the fingers.” 

I appeal to all the learned etymolo- 
gilts in Great Britain, whether it is poſſi- 
ble to aſſign a reaſon for calling this 
grand Dance The Britain, if the French 
did not think to make this a dancing 
wand. The ſtile of Mr. Siris is appa- 
rently political, as any judicious itcader 
will find, if he peruſes his Siciliana, 
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which was writ to infruQ another 

dancing iſland, taught by the French. 

Let any wan who has read Machizeveil, 

a d onde; ft inde dancine choratters, caſt 
an eye on Mr. S s fecond page. It is 
intitulen— The Scan, Mr. Siris's 
New Dance for te T 1714. Mr. Siris, 
a native of Fr nc, yu / be ſure, tees 
farther into the French motions tor the 
enſuing year than we beavy Hogliſhmen 
do, or he would never tay it was made 
for that more than any other year, for 
all authors believe their works will laſt 
every ycar after they are written to the 
world's end. I take it for a ſiy ſatire 
upon the aukward imitations of all na- 
tions which have not yet learned French 
dances, that the very next page to the 
S.:ciliana is called the Bu Muaet, 


Then, after that again, to intimidate the 
people who won't learn from the French, 


he calls the next the Dragoons Minuct. 
I with all good Proteſtantis to be aware 
of this movement; for they tell me that, 
when it is teaching, a Jeſuit, in diſguiſe, 
piays on the kit. 

But I forget that this is too elaborate 
for my charaer. All that I have to 
{ay to the matter of Dancing, is only as 
it regards lovers; and, as I would adviſe 
them to avoid dabbling in politics, L 


have explained theſe political dances, 


that the motions we learn may never end 
in warlike ones; like thoſe which were 
performed by the antients with claſhing 
of ſwords, deſcribed by Mr. Weaver 
(in the above-mentioned hiſtory) out of 
Claudian— 


Here, too, the warlike dancers bleſs our. 
ſight, | 

2 artful wand' ring, and their laws of 

icht, 

An unconfusꝰd return and inoffenſive feht. 

Soon as the maſter's blow proclaims :::c prize, 

Their moving breafts in tuneful changes riſe, 

The ſhields ſalute their ſides, or ſtrait are 
ſhown 


In air with waving, deep the targets groan, 


Struck with alternate words, which thence 


rebound, | 
And end the concert, and the ſacred ſound, 
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N? V. SATURDAY, MARCH 6. 


w—  SOUL'S FAR BETTER PART, 

CEASE WEF PING, NOR AFFLICT THY TENDER HEAR To 
FOR WHAT THY FATHER 10 THY MOTHER WAS, 

THAT FAITH TO THEE, THAT SOLEMN VOW Ir ASS. 


8 I have fixed my ſtand in the very 
centre of Covent Garden, a place 

for this laſt century particularly tamed 
tor wit and love; and am near the play- 
hauſt, where one is repreſented every 
niglit by the other; I think 1 ought to be 
particularly careful of what paſſes in my 
neighbourhood; and, as I am a profeſſed 
knight-errant, do all that lies in my 
power to 13ke the charming endowment 
of wit, and the prevailing paſſion of love, 
ſubſ{crvient to the intereſts of honour and 
virtue. You are to underitand, that hav- 
ing yeſterday made an excurſion from 
my lodge, there paſſed by me, near St. 
James's, the charmer of my heart. I 
have, ever ſince her parents rſt beſtowed 
her, avoided all places by her frequent- 
ed; but accident once or twice 1n a year 
brings the bright phantom into my ſight, 
upon which there is a flutter in my bo- 
ſom for many days following: when I 
conſider, that during this emotion I am 
highly exalted in my being, and my every 
ſentiment improved by the effects of that 
aſſion; when I reflect, that all the ob- 
jects which preſent themſelves to me, 
now are viewed in a different light from 
that in which they had appeared, had I 
not lately been exhilarated by her pre- 
ſence; in fine, when I find in myſelf fo 
ſtrong an inclination to oblige and enter- 
tain all whom I meet with, accompanied 
- with ſich a readineſs to receive kind im- 
preſſions of thoſe I converſe with; I am 
more and more convinced, that this paſ- 
ſion is in honeſt minds the ſtrongeſt in- 
centive that can move the ſou] of man to 


laudable accompliſhments. Is a man 


juſt? let him fall in love, and grow ge- 
nerous. Is a man goud-natured? let him 
love, and grow public-ſpirited. It im- 
mediately makes the good which is in 
him ſhine forth in new excellencies, and 
the ill vaniſh away without the pain of 
of contrition, but with a ſudden amend- 
ment of heart. This ſort of paſhon, to 


produce fuch effects, muſt neceſſarily be 
conceived towards a modeſt and virtuous. 


AzT oF Lovr, CoxcrEve. 


woman; for the arts to obtain her muſt 


be ſuch as are agreeable to her, and the 
lover becomes imme d ately poſſeſſed with 
ſuch perfeRions or vices, as make way 
to the ohiect of his deſires. I have plenty 
of examples to enforce theſe truths, every 
night that a play is acted in my neigh- 
bourhood: the noble reſolutions which 
heroes in tragedy take, in order to re- 
comme::d themſelves to their miftreſtes, 
are no way below the conſideration of 
the wiſeſt men; yet, at the ſame time, 
inſtructions the moſt probable to take 
place in the minds of the young and in- 


conſiderate. But, in our degenerate age, 


the poet muſt have more than ordinary 
ſkill to raiſe the admiration of the. 
dience ſo high, in the more great and 

ublic paits of h:s drama, to make a 


- looſe people attend to a paſſion which 


they never, or that very faintly, felt in 
their own boſums. That perfect piece, 
which has done ſo great honour to our 
nation and language, called Cato, ex- 
cels as much in the paſſion of it's lovers, 
as in the ſublime ſentiments of it's hero; 
their generous love, which is more he- 
roic than any concern in the chief cha- 
racers of moſt dramas, makes but ſub- 
ordinate characters in this. 

When Marcia reproves Juba for en- 
tertaining her with love in ſuch a con- 
juncture of affairs, wherein the common 
cauſe ſhould take place of all other 
thoughts, the prince anſwers in this 
noble manner: 


hy reproofs are juſt, 
Thou virtuous maid! I'll haften to my troops, 


And fire their languid fouls with Cato's virtue. 


If e'er I lead them to the field, when all 
The war ſhall ſtand ranged in it's juſt array, 


And dreadful pomp; then will 1 think on 


thee ! 
O, lovely maid, then will I think on ther 
And in the ſhock of charging hoſts, re- 
member 
What glorious deeds ſhould grace the aan, 
ho hopes 
For Marcia's love. 
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It has been obſervable, that the ſtage 
in all times has had the utmoſt influence 
on the manners and affections of man- 
kind; and as thoſe repreſentations of 
human life have tended to promote vir- 
tue or vice, ſo has the age been im- 
proved or debauched. I doubt not but 
the frequent refleticns upon marriage 
and innocent love, with which our 
theatre has long abounded, have been 
the great cauſe of our corrupt ſentiments 
in this reſpect. It is not every youth 
that can behold the fine gentleman of 
the comedy repreſented with a good 
grace, leading a looſe and profligaie 
liſe, and condemning virtuous affection 
as inſipid, and not be ſecretly emulous 
ot what appears ſo amiable to a whole 
audience. Theſe gay pictures ſtrike 
frong and laſting impreſſions on the 
fancy and imagination of youth, and 
are hardly to be eraſed in riper years, 
unleſs a commerce between virtuous and 
innocent lovers be painted with the ſame 
advantage, and withas lovely colours, 
by the moſt maſterly hands on the thea- 
tre. I have ſaid maſterly hands, becauſe 
they muſt be ſuch who can run counter 
to our natural propenſity to inordinate 
pleaſure; little authors are very glad of 
applauſe purchaſed any way ; Jooſe ap- 
petites and deſires ave eaſily raiſed; but 
there is a wide difference between that 
reputation and applauſe which is ob- 
tained from our wantonneſs, and tiat 
which flows from a capacity of ſtirring 
ſuch affections which upon cool thoughts 
contribute to our happineſs. 

But I was going to give an account 
of the exultation which I am 1n, upon 
an accidental view of the woman whom I 
had long loved, with a moſt pure, though 
ardent paſſion; but as this is, àccord- 
ing to my former repreſentations ct the 
matter, no way expedient for her to in- 
dulge me in, I muſt break the force of 
it by leading a life ſuitable and ana- 
logous to it, and making all the town 
| ſenſible. how much they owe to her 
bricht eyes which inſpire me in the per- 
Sorraance of my preſent office, in which 


I ſhall particularly take all the youth of 
both ſexes under my care. 

The two theatres, and all the polite 
coffee-houſes, I ſhall conſtantly fre- 
quent, but principaily the coffee-houſe 
under my lodge, Button's, and the 
play-houſe in Covent Garden. But as 
I ſet up for the judge of pleaſures, I 
think it neceſſary to ailign particular 
places of reſort to my young gentlemen 
as they come to town, who cannot ex- 
pet to pop in at Mr. Button's on the 
firſt day of their arrival in town, I re- 
commerd it, therefore, to young men, 
to frequent Shanley's ſome days before 


they take upon them to appcar at But- 


ton's. I have ordered, that no one look 


in the face of any new comer; and taken 


effectual methods that he may poſſeſs 
him{-!t of any empty chair in the houſe 
without being ſtared at: but foraſmuch 
as ſore, who may have been in town 
for ſome months together heretofore, 
by long ahſence have relapſed from the 
audacity they had arrived at, into their 
firſt baſhfulneſs and ruſticity, I have 
given them the ſame priv ilege of obſcure 
entry for ten days. I have direAcd alto, 
that books be kept of all that paſſes in 


town in all the eminent cofi2ze-houſes, 


that any gentleman, thous! zul arrived 
our of exile from the mot: diſtant coun- 
ties in Great Britain, may as familiarly 
enter into the town-talk as iſ he had lodg- 
ed all that time in Covent Garden; but 
ab., all things I have provided, that 
pro, hauſes for bathing and cupping 
may ready for thoſ country gentlemen 
whole too healthy viſages give them an 
air too robuſt and importunate for this 
polite region of lovers, who have fo 
long avoided wind and weather, and 
have every day been outſtripped by them 
in the ground they have paſſed over by 
ſeveral miles, As to the orders under 


which J have put my female youth at 


aſſeniblies, opera's, and plays, I ſhall 
declare them in a particular chapter, 
undcr the title of, The Government 
© of ine Eye in Publick Places.“ 
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No VI. TUESDAY, MARCH 9. 


ON ROWS OF HOMELY TURF THEY SAT TO SEE, 

CROWN'D WITH TEE WREATHS OF EVERY COMMON TREE. 
THERE, WHILE THEY SIT IN EUSTIC MAJESTY, 

EACH LOVER HAS HIS MISTRESS IN HIS EYE. 


ORRESPONDENTS begin 

to grow numerous; and indeed I 
cannot but be pleaſed with the intelli- 
gence which one of them ſends me, for 
the novelty of it. The gentleman is a ve- 
ry great antiquary, and tells me he has 
ſeveral pieces by him, which are letters 
from the Sabine virgins to their parents, 
friends, and lovers, in their own coun- 
try, after the famous rape which laid 
the foundation of the Roman people. 
He thinks theſe very proper memorials 
for one who writes an hiſtory under the 
title of Lover. He has allo anſwers to 
thoſe letters, and pretends Ovid took 
the defign of his Epiſtles from having 


had theſe very papers in his hands. 
This, you'll ſay, is a very great curioſity ; 


and for that reaſon I have reſolved to 
give the reader the following account, 
which was written by a Sabine lady to 
her mother, within ten days after that 
memorable mad wedding; and is as 
follows: 


DEAR MOTHER; 
T* HIS is to acquaint vou, that I am 
X better pleaſed with a very good- 
natured huſband in this little village 
here of Rome, than ever I was in all the 
ſtate and plenty at your houſe. * When 
he firſt ſeized me, I muſt confels he was 
very rough and ungentle, but he grows 
much tamer every day than other, and 
I do not queſtion but we ſhall very ſoon 
be zs orderly and fober a couple as you 
and my father. My couſin Lydia no- 
body knows of certainly, but the poor 
girl had two or three huſbands in the 
rout, and as ſhe is very pretty, they 
ſay all contend for her ſtil}. Romulus 
has appointed a Gay to fix the diſputed 
marriages; but ii is very rema kahle, 
that ſeveral can ncither agree to live to- 
gether, or to part: for it one propoſes 
it, that is taker: ſo mor taily ul, that the 
other will inſiſt upon ſtaying, at leaſt 
till the other conſents to ſtay; and then 


the party who denied demands a di- 


ART or Love. 


vorce, to he revenged of the ſame in- 
clination in the other : thus they ſay 
they cannot conſent to cohabit till they 
are upon an equalitv in having each 
refuſed the other. This you muſt be- 
lieve will make a great perpiexity z but 
Romulus, who expects a war, will 
have great regard to let none who do 
not like each other ſtay together; and 
makes it a maxim, that a robuſt race 
is not to be expected to deſcend from 
wranglers. Pray let me know how 
my lover, who propoſed himlelt to you, 
bears the lois of me. I mult confeſs, 
could not but reſent his being 1nGQn - 


ferent on this occaſion, after all the 


vows and proteſtations he made when 
you left us together. I don't queſtion 
but he will make jeſts upon the poverty 
of the Romans; but they threaten here, 
that if you are not very well con- 
tented with what has pafled, they wil! 
make you a viſit with ſwords in their 
hands, and demand portions with your 
daughters. When I was made piize 
by my good man, who is remak- 
ably valiant, (for which reaſon they left 
me untliſputed in his hands) he ſoon 
took off my firſt terrors from my ob- 
ſervation of that his pre-cminence, and 
a certain determinate behaviour, with 
a dying fondneis that glowed in his 
eyes. I told him, from what I faw 
other people ſuffer, I could not hut ti.ins 
my lot very fortunate, that I had fallen 
into his hands; and begged of him hie 
weuld indulge my curioſity in going 
wich me to ſome eminence, and obi:rv? 
what befel the reſt of my friends and 
country women. He did ſo, and from 
the place ve ſtood on I obſerved what 
palſed in all the hurly-burly, he ob- 
ſerving to me the quality and merit 6. 
the huſbands, I giving to him an ac- 
count of the wives. How ftranz:'y 
truth will out! Hiſpulla, as I faw, wärn 
they were ſtruggling for her, has croct- 
ed legs; Chloe laughed ſo violently 


when the was carried off, that I ob. 
ſerved 
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ſerved her lover, as pretty as ſhe is, 
hardly thought it a purchaſe; while 


D. Kenna, as homely as ſhe is, by 
mulling her fice and ſhrieking, was 


contended for by twenty rivals. That 
ar en creature Flora has eſcaped by of- 
ſcring herſelf: a3 foon 25 ſhe perceived 


what was intencled, the got upon a 


little hillock, and cried out, © Who will 
haare me? who will have me? Here 
Jam; come, take me. This forvward- 
ne:s mude every man think her a com- 
mon woman, an! the Rirt is now ſafe 
under the protection of Romulus, as 1 
woman not yet ditpoſed of; but when 
her character and innocent is known, 
it is thought mne will fall to the lot of 
Marcins, for his generaus behaviour 
to Thaleſtrina, who you krow was 
betrothed to Ciacinnatus. NIarcius and 
Cincinnatus have long bern mortal ene- 
mies, and wet each other in Kirmeſhes 
of our different nations, wherein ſome— 
times one, ſometimes the other, has been 
fucceisſnril. This noble virgin, whole 
beauty and virtue diſtinguiſhed her above 
all the Sabine youth, fell into the hands 
of Marcius. Our apartments here are 
not very lofty; and arbeurs and grottoes, 
ſtrewed with ruſhes, herbage, and flaw- 
ers, make up the het bridal beds among 
the Romans: to ſuch an aboile as this 
Marcius dragged the lovely Thaleſtrina. 
This people are not polite enough, 
eſpeciaily on this occaſion, to expreſs 
their vaſNon by civility and ceremonious 
behaviour. When Thaleſtr'na was con- 
vincęd of Marcius's immediate purpoſe, 
ſhe fol! into a ſwoon at his feet, and 
with a ſigh in her fall cried, * On, Cia- 
© cinnatus !? | 

Marcius, at the ſuddenneſs of the ac 
cident, and the name of his enemy and 
rival for military glory, was ſurprited 
with many different paſſions and reſent- 
ments, which all ought to have given 
wav to the care of Thaleſtrina; but in 
a nation of men only, and on the firſt 
&1y wherem they had a womin in their 
commoawealth, he was much at a loſs 
h:w to be aſli tant to her; but as he 
{rw life revive in her, nature and good 
ſenſe dictated rather to abſent himſelf, 


than be preſent at the many diſtortions 


of her perſon in coming to herſelf. He 
retired, but entered the place again 
when he thougit fas might be enough 
recovere.! to be capable of receiving what 


ke had to ley to her. 


He approached as ſhe leaned againſt 
a tree which ſupported the bower, and 
delivered himſelf in theſe terms. 


Madam, the paſſion you were lately 
in, your noble form, and the perſon 
vou called upon in your diſtreſs, gire 
© me to undlerſtand you are Thaleſtrina. 
© I am Marcius, and have no debate 
© with Cincinnatus, but on account of 
glory: were he a ſtranger to me, your 

paiion for him ſhould ſecure you; 
vere he my friend, ycu ſhould com- 
mand all in my power, in ſpite of all 
tne charms I ſee in youg and as he is 
my nom, I fcorn to waund kim in 
a C:icumitince wherein he is not capa- 
ble of making a defence. You have 
common humanity, and the genero- 
ity of an enemy for your ſafeguard, 
i will return you to Cincinnatus; and 
I tee, by the beautiful gratitude which 
1 now read in your face, you will 
repreſent this conduct to the advan- 
age of the Romans, of whom there 
is not one who does not ſacrifice his 
private paſſions to the ſervice of his 
countiy. I affure you, I know not 
whether it is more beholden to me this 
day for the offering which I make of 


* 


my anger, or my love. | 


K W a «@ K 8 he 


He did not put her to the pain of 
long acknowledgments of fo great a 
bounty as that of her very ſelf, but con- 
ducted her into the preſence of Romu- 
lus, and told him, with a very joyous 


air, he had reſigned a fine woman from 
his bed, to purchaſe a brave man to his 


country. 
I know Cincinnatus ſo well, that IT 


doubt not but he will be a friend to 


Kome, and interpoſe his good offices 
for a peace between us and the Sabines. 
I hope all will join in the ſame medi- 
ation, who have children here; for I 
already know not to which party my 
heart would wiſh ſucceſs, if a war 
ſhould enſue; for I find a wife is no 
longer à daughter, or any other name 
which comes in competition with that 
relation: but hope things will ſo end, 
that I may have the pleaſure to be 
the faithful conſort of an honeſt man, 
without interfering with any other cha- 
racter, eſpecially that of, | 
Madam, 
Your dutiful child, 


MIRAMANTIS, 


C 2 Ne VII. 
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Ne VII. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 11. 


———ALET ET SUA CASTRA CUPIDOs Ovi. 


THE Bar TIE or EYES. 


T has been always my opinion, that 
a man in Jove ſhovld addreſs him- 

£1? to his miſtreſs with paſſion and ſin- 
ccrity 3 and that if this method fails, 
It is in vain for him to have een to 
artifice or diſumulation, in which he 
will always find himſelf worſted, un- 
leis he be a much better proficient in 
the art than any man I have yet been 
acquainted with. 

The following letter is a very natural 
exempliſication of what I have here ad- 
vanced. I have called it The Battle of 
Eyes, as it brought to my mind ſeveral 
combats of the fame nature, which I have 


formerly had with Mrs. Ann Page. 


SWEET MR. MYRTLE, 


1 H ve {or ſome time been forely ſmit- 
ten by Mrs. Lucy, who 1s a maiden 
lady in the twenty-cig kth year of her age. 
She has ſo much of the coquette in ber, 
that it ſupplies the place of youth, and 
ſtill keeps un tie girl in her aſpect and 
ehaviour. She has found cut the art 
of making me believe that J have the 
firſt place in her at &ion, and yet fo 
— me by a double tongue, and an 
ambigvous look, that about once a fort- 
night 1 fancy I have qune loſt her. I 
Vas the other night al FE pra, where 
ſceing a place in the ſecond row cf the 
accn's box pn by NI. e. Lucy 8 li- 
very, I placed myſelt in the pit duc ly 
over-againſt her ns an, heing deter- 
mined to ogle her moſt p. monate!) all 
that evening. Bots had not :aken my ſtand 
there above a guarter of an hour, when 
F ater Mrs. 2 „. At her firſt coming 
in, I OX} ect ed it: © we wid! nare caſt her 852 
upon her r ſervant; but, inſtead 
of that, after ha 2 drcpped curtiey af - 
ter curt ey to ner linien ds 1 in the boxes, ſhe 
began to deal her ſalutes about the pit 
in the ſame liberal manner. Although 
J ſtood in the ful! point of view, and, 
A 1 though ty made a better — th: Df, 
any body 3 ihount me, ſo 1 ſlid her eve over 
| me, curtficd to the right and to the left, 
and would not fee me ior the {once of 
three minutes. 4 fretted inwaiCly to 


find myſclf thus openly affronted on 
every ſ.de, and was reloſved to let her 
know my weſentments by the firit op- 
portunity. 
tor Mrs. Lucy looking upon me, as 
though the had but jult diſcovered me, 
ſne begun to ſink in the firſt offer to a 


curtſey; upon which, inſtead of making 


her any return, I cocked my noſe, and 
ttared at the upper gallery; and imme- 
diately after railing myfelf on tiptoc, 
ſtretched out my neck, and buwed to a 
lady who fat juſt behind her. I found, 
by my coquetie's behaviour, that he 
was not a little nettled at this my civi- 
lity, which paſſed over her head. Sie 
looked as pale as aſhes, fell a talking 
with one that ſat next her, and broke 
out into ſeveral forced ſmiles and fits of 
laughter, which I dare fav there was no 


manner of occaſion for. Being reſol ved 


to puih my ſucceſs, I caſt my eye 
through the whole circle of beauticz, 
and made my bow to every on: that 1 
knew, and to ſeveral whom [I never ſav- 
before in my life. Things were thus 
come to an open rupture, when the cur- 

tain riſing, I was forced to face about. 
I had not fat down long, but my heart 
relentel, and gave me ſeveral girds au! 
twitches for the barbazous treatment! 
which I had ſhewn 10 Mrs. Lucy. I 
longed to lee the act ended, and io make 
reparation for what I tad done. Ar 
the firſt riſing of the audience, between 
the acts, our eyes. met; but as mine be— 

gun to offer 2 pn. the hard-koarted 


1 
ſlut conveyed herſelf Gobi + an old lad, 


> nner, that ſhe was concented 
from me for ſeveral moments, T his 
gave me new matter of indignation, a 


1 begun to fancy I had loſt her for ever. 
While I was in this perplexity ol 


thought, Mrs. Lucy lifted herſelf up 


from behind the lady who owes 
her, and peeped at me over her 119}: 

ſhouider, * Say, Madam, thinks 1 ta 3 
myſelf, © if theſe are your tricks, I will 
* give yo! as good as you bring: up- 
an which I with drew, 10 a great pz Mor, 


SO a tall brozd- ſhouldered icilon, 


ho was very luckily placed before me. 
Tk lay me, for at leaſt three ſe- 
cond-; 


Tunis happened ſoon aſter; 


the 
mill 
coic 
ing 

ſpe: 
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conds; Snug was the word; but being 
very unealy in that fituation, I again 
emerged into open candle-hight, when 
looking for Mrs. Lucy, I could ſee no- 
thing but the old woman, who ſcreened 
her for the remaining part of the inter- 
Jude. I was then forced to fit down to 
the ſecond act, being very much agitated 
and tormented in mind. I was terribly 
afraid that ſhe had diſcovered my un- 
eaſineſs, as well knowing, that if the 
caught me at ſuch an advantage, ſhe 
would uſe me like a dog. For this rea- 
ſon TI was re{oived to play the indifferent 
upon her at my next ſtanding up. The 
ſecond ad, therefore, was no ſooner 
finiſhed, but I faſtened my eye upon a 
young woman who fat at the further en 
of the boxes, whiſpering, at the ſame 
time, to one who was near me, with an 
air of pleaſure and admiration. I gazed 
upon her a long time, when ſtealing 
a glance at Mrs. Lucy, with a deſian 


to ſee how ſhe took it, I found her face 


was turned another way, and that ſlie 
was cxamining, from heal to foot, a 
young well- qreſſed raſcal who ood be- 
hind her. This cut me to the quick; 
and, notwithſtanding I toſſed back my 
wig, rapped my ſnulf-box, diſplayed 
my handkerchief, an at laſt cracked a 
jeſt with an orange-wench to attract her 
eye, ſhe per ſiſted in her confounded ogle, 
till Mrs. Robinſon came upon the ſtave 


to my relief. 1 no fat down ſuffi- 


cicntly mortified; and determined, at 
the end of the opera, to make my lub- 
miſſion in the molt humble manner. Ac- 
cordingly, riling vp, I put on a incat- 
ing penitential look; but, to my un- 
ſpezkable confuſion, found her back 
turned upon me. | 

J had now nc thing left for it but to 


make aments for all by handing her to 
her chair. I buſtled through the crowd, 
and got to her box-door as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, when, to my utter confuſion, the 
young puppy, I have been telling you 
of before, bolted out upon me with Mrs. 
Lucy in his hand. I could not have 
{ſtarted back with greater precipitation 


if I had met a ghoſt. The malicious 


giply took no notice of me; but turnin 


aſide her head, (ail ſomething to her dog ? 


of a gentileman-uſher, with a ſmile that 
went to my heart. I could not ſlzep all 
night for it, and the next morning writ 
tue following letter to her. 


MADAM, 


I Proteſt I meant nothing by what paſſed 

lait night, and beg you will put the 
moſt candid interpretation upon my 
looks and actions; for however my eyes 
may wander, there is none but Mrs. 


Lucy who has the entire poſſeſſion of my 


heart, I am, Madam, with a paſſion 
that is not to he expreſſed either by looks, 
words, or actions, your moſt unalien- 
able, and moſt humble ſervant, 


Tou WHIFFLE, 


And now, Sir, what do you think 
was her anfwer? Why, to give you a 
true notion of her, and that you may 


gucſs at ali her curſed tricks by this one 


—ticre it is. 


MR. WHIFFLF, 
Am very much ſurprized to hear you 
talk of any thing that paſſed between 
us laſt night, when, to the beſt of my re- 
m-mbrance, I have not ſeen you theſe 
three days. Your fervant, 
| „ 


Ne VIII. SATURDAY, MARC H 13. 


LINQUENDA TELLUS ET DOMUS ET PLACENS UXOR»s Hos, 


N the ca'culation of a man's happi- 
neſe in life, there is no one circum- 
ſtance which ought more carefully to b- 
conſidered, than the obje& of one's love. 


As that will certainly take full poſſeſſion 


of the heart, except it be reſiſted in time, 
it is the utmoſt madneſs to let your af- 
fections fix where you cannot expect the 
approbation of your reaſon. It + man 


does not take this precaution, his days 


will paſs away with frivolous pleaſures 
an ſolid vexations; his own reflections 
o:i\v mult ſoften his misfortunes and 
aſilicions; but he can have no re- 
courſe, no help from his cooler thoughts, 
who dare not admit his reaſon into his 
council. We cannot look back upon 
the pleaſures which flow from looſe de- 
fire, but with remorſe and contrition, 
and therefore the mind cannot recur to 

| them 
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them on occaſions of diſtreſs, to borrow 
comfort; but honouradle love, though 
it has ail the ſoftneſs and tendernels 
which imagination can form, can be ad- 
mitted under the ſevereſt allliction, and 
is the beſt infirument to break the force; 
but as it breaks the force of ſorrow, it 
does not do it by wholly removing it's 
affliction, but rather by direrſifying it. 
He that is under any great calamity, 
joles the ſenſe of it, as it touches hun- 
elf; and his affliction, which, pe: hops, 
would have had in it the terrors of fear 
and ſhame, is, by the neglect or his 
own part in the affair, turned only into 
pity and compaſſion for a tender w {2 
Who participates it. This kind of con- 
cer carries an antidote to it's poison; 
and the merit of her regard to him bas 
ſomething in it ſo pleaſing, that the {cul 
feels a ſecret conſolation in the happi- 
nels of being poſſeſſed of ſuch a compa- 
nion, at the ſame time that he thinks her 
participation is the greaiclt article of his 
diftreſs. In all ages, men who have 
differed from the ſentiments of the 
world, when they have been precipitat- 
ed by fury and party, and been {acii- 
ficed to the rage of their enemics, hare, 
in trials of this fort, ſunk un ler the: 
diſtreſſes, or behaved themſelves decent- 
ly in them, according to the ſupport 
which they have met with from the do- 
meſtic partners of their affliction. This 
is an opportun i y io vent che ſecret pangs 
of heart to one whole love makes no- 
thing ungrateful; or, to utter the ſenſe 
of injuries, where that appears conſcious 
virtue, which to any other audience 
would ſound like pride and arrogance. 
There are indeed very tender things 
to be recited from the writings of pceii- 
cal authors, which expreſs the utmoſt 
tenderneſs n an amorous commerce; but 
indeed I neyer read any thing which, to 
me, had ſo much nature and love, as an 
tiepreſſion or two in the following let- 
ter; bit the reader muſt be let into the 
circumance of the matter, to have 3 
right ſerſe of it. The ep'ſt'e was writ- 
ten by a gentlewoman to her huſband, 
wo was condemned to ſuffer death. 
Tue unfortunate cataſtrophe happened 
at Exeter in the time of the late rchel- 
lion. A gentleman, whoſe name was 
Penruddock, to whom the letter was 
„ritten, was barbarouſly ſentenced to 
die without the lenſt appearance of juſ- 
tice. He aſſerted the illegality of his 
enemies proceedings wich 2 ſpirit wor- 


LOVER. 


thy his inn cence; an, the night befure 
his death, his lady writ to him the let- 
ter which I to much admire, and is as 
follows. * | 


MRS. PENT.UDDOCK'S LAST LETTER 
TO HER HUSBAND, 

MY DEAR HEART, 
M Y ſad parting was fo far from mak. 

ing me forget you, that 1 ſcarce 
thought upon mytelf finceg but wholly 
upon you. Thot dear embraces which 
I yet feel, and hail never loſe, being 
the faithful teſtimonies of an indulgent 
l. uſpand, have charmed my ſoul to ſuch 
a reverence of your remembrance, that, 
wer? it poſſible, I wouid, with my own 
blood, cement your dead limbs to life 
again; and (with reverence) think it no 
fi:i to 70) Heaven a little while longer of 
a mir:yr, On, my dear! you muſt now 
purdon my paſlion, this being my laſt 
(oh fatal word!) at ever vou will re- 
ceive from me; and know, that until 
the laſt minute that I can imagine you 
ſhal! live, Iwill ſacrifice the pruvers oc 
a Chr ſtian, and the groans of an aſ- 
fiicted Wife. nd when you are not, 
(which {ure by ſympathy I chali now) 


T fall with my own diffolution with 


you, that o we may go hend in land to 
Heaven. Tis too late to tell you what 
I have, or rather have not dove far 
you; how turn'd out of doors becauſe 1 
came to beg mercy; the Lord lay no: 
your biodd to their charge! I would 
fain diſcaurſe longer with you, but dare 
not; paſſion begins to drown my reaſon, 
and will rob me of my gcoore, wiich 
is all I have left to ſerve „eu. Adlieu, 
therefore, ten thouſand times, my dear- 
eſt dear; and ſince I mutt never 1c you 
more, take this prayer: May your faith 
be ſo ſtrengthened, that vour conſtancy 
may continue, and then I know Heaven 
will receive vou; whither grief and love 
will in a mort time (I hope) tranſlate, 
my dear, your fad, but conſtant wife, 
even to love vour athes when dead, 
ARUN DEL PENRUDDOCK. 


May 2d, 1055, 1! AT NIGHT» 
Your children beg your bleſſing, aud 
preſent their duties to you, 


I do not know that I have ever read 
any thing fo aſfeHionate as that line 
* Thoſe dear embraces which yet I feel. 

Mr. Pen: uddock's anſwer has an equa 

| tenderncis» 
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tenderneſs, which I ſhall recite alſo, that 
the town may diſpute whether the man 
or the woman expreſſed themſelves the 
more kindly, and ftrive to imita © them 
in leſs circumſtances of diſtreſs; for 
from all, no couple upon earth are 
exempt. 


MR. PENRUDNROCK 's LAST LETTER 
TO Its LADY, 


DEAREST, BFST OF CREATURES! 
I Had taken leave of the world when I 
1 received yours: it did at once recal 
my fondnets for life, and enable me to 
reſign it. As I am ſure I ſhall leave 
none behind me like vou, which weakens 
my reſolution to part from you; fo, when 
I refle& I am going to a place where 
there are none but ſuch as you, I re- 
cover my courage. But fondneſs breaks 
in upon me; and as I would not have 
my tears flow to-morrow, when your 


huſband, and the father of our dear 
babes, is a public ſpectacle; do not 
think meanly of me, that I give way to 
grief now in private, when I ſee my 
ſand run ſo faſt, and I within a few hon: s 
am to leave you helpleſs, and expoſed 


to the mercileſs and inſolent, that have 


wrongfully put me to a ſhameleſs death, 
an will object that ſhame to my poor 
c..;.dren. I thank you for all your 
goodneſs to me; and will endeavour fo 
to die, as to do nothing unworthy that 
virtue in which we have mutually ſup- 
ported each other, and for which I de- 
fire you not to repine that I am firſt to 
be rewarded: ſince you ever preſerred 
me to yourſelf in all other things, af- 
ford me, with chearfulneſs, the prece- 
dence in this. | 
I detire your prayers in the article of 
death, for my own will then be citured 
for you and yours, 
| J. PExXRUDDOCK. 


No IX. TUESDAY, MARCH 16. 


QUANTA LABORAS IN CHART! Hor. 


T TPON my opening the Lover's 

Box this morning, I (ound not! ing 
in it but the following letter, wide vp 
very nicely, and ſeated with a little 
Cupid holding a flaming hear in each 
hand, and circumicribed, Love 7224es 
. 1 find, by the contents of this let- 
ter, that my correipondent will foon 


change his device, and perhaps make 


the figure of Hymen pertorm that part 
which, at preſent, he has aſſigned to 
Cupid. | 


$13 | | 

AS you are a man of experience in 
the world, I beg your a.ivice in a 

matter of great importance to me. I 

have, for ſome time, been engaged in 

claſe friendtip with a tine woman: 


your knowledge of mankind will eaſiſy 


inform you cf the purport of thar 
phraſe, In ſhort, I have l. ved with her, 
as with a ſbe-fricnd, in the utmoſt pro- 
priety of that term: but, at preſent, I 
am under a very great embarraſs; for 
having run out moi of my fortune in 
the courſe of my converſation with her, 
I find myſelf neceſſitated to go into a 
new way of life, and by that means to 
make myſelf whole zgain. & fzyour- 


able opportunity preſents itſelf: a rich 
view (the common refuge of us idle 
felloves) has ſpoke kind'y of we, dJ 


have reaſon io beliere will very ſhortly | 


put me in pefi-fion of her perſon and 
jointure. Tell me, dear Mr. Myrilc, 
how I mall communicate this affair to 
the poor creature whom ] am going 0 
forſake, If I knew her temper, the 
loves me ſo weil, that ſhe would ratlie 


ſee me begg2r'd and undone, than in a 
tate of wealth and cafe with 2nocrher 


woman. She will call my endeavours 
to make myſelf happy, being #alic to 
her. Nay, I don't know but ſhe may 
be fob enough to make away with her- 
lelf; for the laſt time I talked to her, 
and mentioned this affair at a diſtance, 
ſh: ſeemed to ſhew a cured hankering 
aſter purling flreams. Let me conjure 
thee, old Marmaduke, it thou wilt not 
give me {ome advice, to give fome to 
this poor woman; make her ſenſihle that 
a man does not take a miſtrets for bet- 
ter for worſe, and that there is ſome dif- 
terence between a lover and a huſband, 
But you know bet than 1 ean tell you, 
what to fay upon 1 nice a ſubjea, I 
am your moſt humble ſervant, 

. 
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There is nothing which I more abhor, 
than that kind of wit which betrays a 
hardneſs of heart. Inhumanity is never 
fo odious, as when it is practiſed with 
mirth and wantonneſs, If 1 may make 
ſo free with my correſpondent, he 
ſeems to be a man of this unlucky turn. 
I ſhall not fall into the ſame fault which 
I condemn in him; but, that T may be 
ſerious on ſuch an occaſion, will deſire 
my readers to conſider thoroughly the 
evils which they are heaping up to them - 
ſelves, when they engage in a criminal 
amour. If they die in it, they know very 
well what muſt be the dreadful conſe- 
me If either of them break looſe 

rom the other, the melancholy and vex- 
ation that are produced on ſuch occa- 
ſions, are 100 dear a payment for thoſe 
pleaſures which preceded, and are paſt, 
as though they had never been, 

The woman is generally. the greateſt 
fufferer in caſes. of this nature; for by 
the long obſervations I have made on 
both ſexes, I have eſtabliſhed this as a 
maxim, that evo en difſemble their paſ- 
fions beiter than men, but that men ſub- 
due their paſſions better than women. 

I have heard a ftory to my preſent 
| purpoſe, which has very much affeRed 
me. The gentleman, from whom I 
heard it, was an eye-witneis of ſeveral 
parts of it. N 

About ten years ago there lived at 
Vienna a German Count, who had long 
entertained a ſecret amour with a young 
lady of a confiderable family. After a 
correſpondence of gallantries, which had 
laſted two or three years, the father of 
the young Count, whoſe family was re- 
duced to a low condition, found out a 
very advantageous match for him, and 
made his ſon ſenfihle that he ought, in 
common prudence, to clcſe with it. 
The Count, upon the firſt opportunity, 
acquainted his miſtreſs very fairly with 
what had paſſed, and laid the whole 
matter before her, with ſuch freedom 
and openneſs of heart, that ſie ſeemingly 
conſented to it. She oniy deſired of him 
that they might have one meeting more, 
before they parted for ever. The place 
appointed for this their meeting, was a 
grove, which ſtands at a little diſtance 


from the town. They converſed toge- 
ther n this place for ſome time, when 
on aludden e lady pulled out a pocket- 
piſtol, an! ſhot her lover to the heart, ſo 
that he immcalatelyfell down dead at her 
feet. She then returned to her father's 
houſe, telling every one ſhe met what 
ſhe had done. Her friends, upon hear- 
ing her ftory, would have fold out 
means for her to make her eſcape; bar 
ſhe told them ſhe had killed her dear 
Count, becauſe ſhe could not live with- 
out him; and that for the ſame reaſon 
ſhe was reſolved to follow him by what- 
ever way juſtice ſhould determine. She 
was no ſooner ſeized, but ſhe avowed 
her guilt, rejected all excuſes that were 
made in her favour, and only begged 
that her execution might be ſpeedy. She 
was ſentenced to have her head cut off, 
and was apprehenſive of M but 
that the intereſt of her friends ſhould 
obtain a pardon for her. When the 
confeſſor approached her, ſhe aſked him 
whcre he thought was the ſoul of the 
dead Count ? He replied, that his cafe 


was very dangerous, conſidering the 


circumſtances in which he died. Upon 
this, ſo deſperate was her frenzy, that 
ſhe bid him leave her, for that ſhe was 
reſolved to go to the ſame place where 
the Count was. The piieſt was forced 
to give her better hopes of the deceaſ· 
ed, from conſiderations that he was 
upon the point of breaking off ſo cri- 
minal a commerce, and leading a new 
life, before he could bring her mind to a 
temper fit for one who was fo near her 
end. Upcn the day of her execution 
ſhe dreſſed herfelf in all her ornaments, 
and walked towards the ſcaffold, more 
like an expeRing bride than a con- 
demned criminal. 
that he ſaw her placed in the chair, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of that place; 
where, after having ftretched out her 
neck with an air of joy, ihe called upon 
the name of the Count, which was the 
appointed hgnal for the executioner, 
who, with a ſingle blow of his ſword, 
ſevered her head from her body. 

My reader may draw, without my 
aſliſtance, a ſuitable moral out of 1- 
tragical a ſtory, 


Na X, 


My friend tells me 
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THE LOVER, 


No X. THURSDAY, MARCH 18. 


w—MAaG1s 1 IA PLACENT QUE PLURIS EMUNTUR« 


Hare lately been very much teazed 

with the thought of Mrs. Anne Page, 
and the memory of thoſe many cruelties 
which I ſuftcred from that obdurate fair 
one, Mrs. Anne was in a particular 
manner ver) fond of China ware, againſt 
which I had unfortunately declared my 
averion. I do not know but this was 
the firſt occaſion of her coldnets towards 
me, which makes me {lick at the very 
ſight of a China diſh ever ſince. This 
is the bett introduction I can make tor 
my preſent diſcourſe, which may ſerve to 
fill up a gap till I am more at leiſure to 
reſume the thread of my amours, 

There are no inchnations in women 
which more ſurpriſe me than their paſ- 
ſions for chaik and China. The firſt of 
theſe maladies wears out in a little time; 
but when a woman is viſited with the ſe- 
cond, it generally takes poſſeſſion of her 
for life. China veſſels are play-things 
for women of all ages. An old lady of 
fourſcore ſhail be as buly in cleaning 
an Indian mandarin, as her great grani- 
daughter is in dreſſing her baby. 
| e common way of purchaſing ſuch 
trifles, if I may believe my female in- 
formers, is by exchanging old {uits of 
cloaths for this brittle ware. The pot- 
ters of China have, it ſeems, their factors 


at this diſtance, who retail out their ſe- 


veral manufactures for caſt cioaths and 
ſuperannvated garments, I have known 
an old petticoat metamorphoſed into a 
punch-bowl, and a pair of breeches into 
a tea- pot. For this reaſon my friend 
Tradewell, in the city, calls his great 
room, that is nobly turniſhed out with 
China, h's wife's wardrobe. In yon- 
© der corner, ſays he, are above twen- 
* ty ſuits of cloaths, and on that ſcru- 
© toire above an hundred yards of tur- 
© belowed filk. You cannot imagine 
© how many night-gowns, ſtays, and 
© mantus, went to the raifing of that 
© pyramid. The worſt of it 1s,“ lays 
he, * a (uit of cloaths is not ſuffered to 
© jaft half it's time, that it may be the 
© more vendible; ſo that in reality this 
© is but a more dextrous way of picking 
© the huſvand's pocket, who is often 
purchasing a great vaſe of China, 
* when he tancies that he is buying a 
© fine head, or a hilk gown for his wife. 


There is likewiſe another inconvenience 
in this female paſſion for China, namely, 
that it adminiſters to them great matt«4 
for wrath and forrow. How much an- 
ger and affliction are produced daily in 
the hearts of my dear countrywomen, by 
the bieach of tnis frail furnituze! Some 
of them pay half their ſeryants wages in 
China fragments, which their careleſs - 
neſs has produced. If thou haſt a 
piece of earthen ware, conſider,” ſays 


Epictetus, that it is a piece of earthen 


* ware, and by conlequence very eaſy 
and obnoxious to be broken: be not, 
© therefore, ſo void of reaſon, as to be 
© angry or grieved when this comes to 
* paſs.* In order, thereſore, to exem 

my fair readers from iuch additional and 


ſupernumerary calamities of lite, I would 


adviie them to forbear dealing in theſe 
periſhable commodines, till ſuch time as 
they are philoſophers enough to keep 
their temper at the fail of a tea-pot or a 
China cup. I ſhali farther recommend 
to their ſerious conſideration theſe three 


_ particulars, Furſt, That all China ware 


is of à weak and tranſitory nature. Se- 
condly, That the faſhion of it is change- 
able. And, Thirdlv, That it is of no 
uſe. And firſt of the Firſt, The fragi- 
lity of China is ſuch as a reaſonable be- 


ing ought by no means to ſet it's heart 


vpon; though at the ſame time I am 
atraid I may complain with Seneca on 
the like occaſion, that this very conf- 
deration recommends them to our choice; 


our luxury being grown {9 wanton, that 


this kind of treatuce becomes the more 
valuable, the more caſily we may be de- 
prived of it, and that it receives a price 
trom it's brittleneſs. There is a kind 
of oſtentation in wealth, which ſets the 
poſſeſlois of it upon diſtinguiſhing them- 
telvcs in thote things where it is hard for 
the poor to follow them. For this reaſon, 


I have often wondered that our ladies 


have not taken pleaſure in egg-ſhells, 
eſpecially in thoſe which are curiouſly 
fiained and ſtreaked, and which ate fo 
very tender, that they require the nicett 
hand to hold without breaking them. 
But, as if tue brittiencls of this ware 
were not {ulucient to make it coſtly, the 


very faſhion of it is changeable; which 


brings me to my fecond particular, 
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It may chance that a piece ef China 


may ſurvive all thoſe accidents to which 
it-is by nature liable, and laſt for ſome 
years, if rightly ſuated and taken care 
of. To reme iy, therefore, this ineon · 
venience, it is ſo orlered that the ſhape of 
It ſhali grow unfaſhionable; which makes 
new ſupplies always neceſſary, and fur- 
niſhes employment for life to women of 
great and generous ſouls, who cannot live 
out of the mode. IT myſelf remember 
when there were few China veſſels to be 
ſeen that held more than adiſh of coffee; 
but their ſize is ſo gradually enlarged, 
that there are many, at pretent, which 
are capable of holding half a hogſhead. 
e faſhion of the tea-cup is alſo greatly 
altered, and has run through a wonder- 
ful variety of colour, ſhape, and ſize. 
But, in the laſt place, China ware is 
6f no uſe. Who would not laugh to ſee 
4 ſmith's ſhop furniſhed with anvils and 


hammers of China? The furniture of a 


lady's favourite roam is altogether ag 
abturd: you ſee jars of a prodigious ca- 
pacity that are to hold nothing. I have 
ſeen horſes, and Herds of cattle, in this 


fine ſort of porcelaing not to mention che 


ſeveral! Chineſe ladies, who, perhaps, art 
naturally enough repreſented in theſe 
frai} materials. ” | 


Did our women take delighgin heap- 


ing vp piles of earthen platters, brown 
jugge, and the like uſeful products of 
our Britiſh potteries, there would be 
ſome ſenſe in it. They might be ranged 
in as fine figures, and diſpoſed of in as 
beautiful pieces of architefty: re: hut there 


is an objeftion to theſe which cannot be 


overcome, namely, that they would be 
of ſome uſe, and might be taken down 
on all occaſions, to be employed in ſer- 
vices of the family; befides, that they are 
intolerably cheap, and moſt ſhametully 
durable and laſting. 8 | 


Ne XI. SATURDAY, MARCH 20. 


MAECEKAS ATAVIS EDITE REGIBUS., 


HE following epiſtle is written to 
me from the pariſh of Gotham, in 
Herefordſhire, from one who had cre- 
dentials from me to be rec-ivcd as an 
humble ſervant to a young lady of the fa- 
mily which he mentions. Becauſe it may 


be an inſtruction to all who court great 
alliances, I fall inſert it word for word 


as it came to my hands. 


SWEET MR, MYRTLE, 


CCORDING to your perſuaſion, - 


XI came down here into the country, 
with a deſign to ingraft myſelf into the 
family to w high you recommended me; 
but 1 with you had thought a little more 
of it, before you gave me that advice; 
for a nian is not always made happy by 
having ſettled himſelf in a powerful 
houle; fur r.ches and honour are orna- 


mental to the poſſeſſors of them, only 


when thoſe pufſeffors have ſuch arts or 
endowments waich v0! ! render them 
conſpicudus without tim: but theſe 
creatures um you adviſed me to be 
allied, re ug, w noſe inicreſt it is to court 
Ivacy, ndl ar: made up cf ſo many de- 
Cs, that they could not better recom- 
mend chemleives to the world, or conſult 
their awn jner<tt, than by hiding; but 


they are ſo litile inclined to ſuch a pru- 


deut behaviour, that they ſetm to thank 


BexTLEY's HorRact. 


that their appearance, upon all occa- 
ſions, cannot chuſe but be advantageous 
to them; and yet, ſuch is the force of 
Nature in biitling all it's inſtruments 


to the uſes for which ſhe has made them - 


moſt fit, that they are ever undertaking 
what would make the moſt beautiful of 
the human race appear as ugly as tbem- 
ſelves, Thus they take upon them ta 


manage all things in this country; and 


if any man is to be accuſed, arreited, or 
diſgraced, one of theſe hideous creatures 
has certainly a hand in it. By theie 


methods and arts they govern thoſe who 


coniemn them, and are perpetualiy fol- 
lowgd by crowds who hate them: at the 
ſame time there is I know not what ex- 


ceſſively comic and diverting, to behold 


theie very odd fellows in their maguifi- 
cencies. | | 

You muſt know, they ſet up extreme- 
ly for genealogies, old codes, and myitie 
writings, and knowing abundance of 
what was never worth knowing in the 


ſeveral age» in which it was ated; but 


there is conſtantiy, in all they pretend 
to, ſome circumſtance which lecretly 


tends to raiſe the honour and antiquity 
of their family. Thus they are net con - 


tented, as all we the reſt of the world 


are, to become more antient every day 


than other as time paſſrs on, but they 
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Frow old backwards; and every now- 
und- then they make {ome new purchaſe 
bf muſty rolls and papers, which they 


tell you acquaints them with ſome new 


matter concerning their further antiqui- 
ty. I met here, to my great ſurprize, 
Abednego tne Jew, who uled to trans- 
fer ſtock for me at C hange Alley. I 
was going. to ſalute him, but he tipped 
me the wink, and taking me apart at a 
proper opportunity, detied m- not to 
diſcover him: For, lays he, laughing, 
© I am come down herd as a cheat. He 
expla ned himſelf further, That his way 
was to get ſome paper that was mouldy, 
dulty, or moth-eaten, and write upon it 
Hebrew characters, lich he fold to Sir 
Anthony Crabtrec's library. You muſt 
kuow, there is nothing ſo menſtrous but 


they can wake paſs upon the people; ſo 


ferrible are the Crihirees in this cointy. 
Tie lat pi-cc of antiquity which they 
prom was 4 letter, „ritten in Noait's 
den hand, to their anceſtor, and found 
upon a mountain in Watrs, (which, by 
the way, is ſnd by them to be the oldeſt 
and higtecft mountain in the woll) di- 
rected to their auceſtor Sir Robert Crab- 
tree, an Aneduuvian knight, This, Sir, 

27s very currently here, and is well re- 
ceived; becaule all allo there have been 


no faces like tneirs in auy other family 


fince the Floo:i. 

It would be endleſs to gire you a di- 
&.n&Q account of theie worthies in one 
letter, but J will go as fir as I can in it. 
I was, when I declared my love, appoint- 
el an hour in their getz hall, where were 
allembled all their relations and teuaais; 
but in herd of receiving me with civility, 
as one who defired to be of their fa- 
milyy as they know net how to ſhew 
power and greatneſs, but by doing things 
terrible and difſagreeable, Mr; Peter 
Brickduſt ſtands up before ail the com- 
pany, and Enters into 4 downright in- 
veftive againit me, to ſhew that T was 
not fir to be entertained among them. 
They call him here at Gotham, and in 
all theſe parts, the Accuſer, becaule it is 
his natural propenſity to think tlie worſt 
of every man. Though the Implement 
has a very great eſtate; the poverty of 
his ſoul is ſueh, that he will do any thirg 
for a further penny. He condeic:nds to 
audit part of the vents of Sir Anthony's 
eſtate; and: though born to a better for- 
tune than the knight himſelf; is his ut- 


ter lave. His buſineſs about him is % 


find ont ſomebody or other for him, 
from time to time, on whom to exerciie 


_ gentleman, 
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his great power and intereſt. Peter has 
the very look of a wicked one of low. 
practice. Peter is made for a lurcherz 
and, as bęing a creature of prey, he riſes 
to the object he aims at, as if he were 
going to ſpring at ſome game; but be. 
ſlinks, as you may have 1cen a cur at 
once exert and check his little anger 
when he ſees a ſtrange matliff Natu- 


raliſts ſay all men have ſon.ething in 


their ape & of other animals, which re- 
ſciable them in conſtitution. Peter's 
countenance diſcovers him a creature of 
{mall prey; it is a mixture of the face of 
a cat, and that of an owl. He has che 
ſpiteful eagerneſs of the former, blended 
with the ſtupid gravity of the latter. Be 
Rood beiind a poſt ali tae while he was 
talking, and groped it as it ne were feel- 
ing for hobnails. All that he ſaid was 
lo extravagant, wild, and groundleſs, 
and urged with a mien fo ſtable to the 
fal hood and fol y of it, that I was rather 
diverted than (fende at Brickduſt. 
Wen from another quarter of the hall, 
placed juit under a gallery, there ſtocd 
up the knight's brother. Id is impoſſi- 
ble to expreſs the particularity of this 
His mien is like that of a 
broken tradeſman the fir it day he wears 
a ſword: his aſpect was fa, but rather 
the face of a man incapable of mirth, 
than under any ſorrow; and yet he does 
not lock dull neither, but attentive to 
both worlds at once, and has in his brow 
both the uſurer and the faint. I ob- 
ſ-rved great reſpect paid to him; but 
methought ſome lcavings of conſcience 
made him lock ſomeu hat abaſhed at the 
great civilities which were paid him. He 
roundiy afferted I was not worth a groat, 
and indeed made it out in a moment; for 
hy ſome trick or other, he had got in 
lis cuſtody al the writings which make 
out the title ro iny cf ate. 5 
What made this hole matter the more 
e#travagantly pleaſant was, that there is 
an odd droniag londncis in the brother's 
voice, which made a large Iriſh grey- 
hound open at every pauſe he made. 
That great ſurly creature, made fo do- 
cile aud fervile, was to me matter of 
much entertainment and cvriohiy. The 
knight's brother, I aſſure you, ſpcke 
with a good ſteady impudence; and hav- 
ing been Jong infired to talk what he 
does not mean, he locks as if he meant 
what he ſaid; | | 
Phe'ptent=ntry of this excellent farce 
is, that all theſe jellows were bred Preſ- 
byterians, and are now ſet up for High- 
D 2 church- 
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churchmen. They carry it admirably 
well; and the partizans do not dittin- 
guiſh that there is a diiference between 
thoſe who are of neither ſide, from ge- 
nerous principles, and thoſe who are 
diſintereſted only from having no prin- 
ciples at all. The knight himſelf wm was 
not in the country, but is expected every 
day; they ſiy he is a precious one; 
they make me expect he will treat 
me after another way. His manner is 
very vole: he is very affable, and yet 
keeps you at a diſtance ; for he talks to 
every body, but will let nobody under- 
Hand bim. Here is a gen'!:man in the 
country, a good intelligent companion, 
that gives me a very picatant idea of 
him: he ſays he has fern him go 
throvgh his great hall full of compary, 


and whiſper every man as he paſſed 
along; when they have all had the whil- 
per, they have held up their heads in a 
lilly amazement, like geeſe when they 
are drinking. Bur perhaps more of this 
another time. You would marry me 
into this goodly honſe! I thank you 
for nothing, dear S:r; and am your 
humble ſervant for That. 


P. S. Here is a ſtorv here, that Mr. 
What-d'ye-call laugbs at all they pre- 
tend o do againſt hin, and is prepar- 
for the worſt that can happen. To 
inute himſeif to be a public ſpectacle, 
they ſry, he rid an hour and an half, at 
noun day, on Wed idav laſt, behind 
Charles tie Fuſt, at Charing Crois. 


Ne XII. TUESDAY, MARCH 23. 


« WHEN LOVE'S WEILL TIM'D, TIS NOT A FAULT TO LOVE 
THE STRONG, THE BkKAVE, THE VIR TUGUS, AND THE WISE, 


SINE ZN THE SCFT CAP TIVITY TOGETHER, 


HE following letter, written in 
the finett Italian female hand, as 
beautiful as a picture o wmight of a 
letter, rather than the work cf a pen, in 
the fineſt ſmall gut paper, hen pencil, 
diffuſe the nit #yicoable odonre, 
which very ſuddenly teize the brains 
of thoſe who have cv been ſick in love. 
T tere is no necetiity, on ſuch an vc 
fron as this, that the cpiſtle ſhonld be 
filled with ſprigttiy exprefſions. The 
fold of the letter, the care in feal ng it, 
and the device on the fea}, me the great 
points in vous of this Kind from the 
tar; for when it is a condæiccuhon to 
do any thing at all, every thing that is 
not ſevere is graciqus. As won as I 
looked upon the hand, my poor iond 
head would needs perivade ittelf that it 
came from Nrs. Page; but I read, 
and found it was the acknowledgment 
of an obligation I have not merit 
enough ever to he capable ot laying up- 
on any. Ine leiter 1s thus. 


MR. MYRTLE), - MARCH 1, 1714. 
8 NCE you have taker upon you - 
ſelf the province of Love, all tianſ- 
actions relating to that paſſion molt 
proper iy belong; 10 your paper, I veg 
the favour of you to inſert this my 
itle in vonr very Nnexi, io order to 


give the earlieſt notice poffible of my 
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having received very great favour and 
honour done to me, by ſome one 10 
whom I am more obliged than it can 
ever be in my power to return. I beg 
therefore that you will inſert the fol- 


lowing Advertiſement, and you will 


oblige (though unknown) your fervant, 
and great admirer, A. 1 


© A CERTAIN Preſent, with a Letier 
from an unknown hand, hath been very 
* {ately delivered to the party to whom 
directed. 


It is the niceſt part of commeice in 


the world, that of doing and recen:n;, 
benefits. Benefits are ever to be cen 
ſidered rather by their quality than 
quantity; and there are ſo many thou- 


land circumſtances with re{pe& to tine. 


perſon, and place, which heighten and 
allay the value, that even in ordinary 
life it is alm ſt an impoſlibility to lay 
down rules on this ſubject; becavſe it 
alters in every individual cafe that can 
happen; and there is iomething ar:fe5 
in it, which is {o inexplicable, that 
none but the perſons concerned can 
judge of them, and thoſe, as well as a!l 
other perions, ate incapable of giving 
judgment in their own cafe. All thete 
cucumſtances are ili more intricate in 


that part of life which is naturally my 
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the rules of any laws, and muſt flow 
from the very ful to be of any regard 
at ail; and are more exquiſitely valuable 
and conhder:bie, as they proceed more 
from affection, without any manner of 
reſpect to the intrivſic worth of what 
is given, and it is mdifferent whether it 
be a bit of ribband or a j wel. The 
Lover in the comedy 1s not, methinks, 
abſurd, where he prates of his rules and 
cb;:rvitions on this ſubjcct. 
© You muten:crtain women high, and 
bribe all about them. They talk of 
Ovid and his Art of Loing. Bei- 
ber, and you ontio bis precepts. 
The art ot love, Sir, is the art of 
giving. Be tree to womer, they lf be 


fellow hits it n-ither, Some give up 
lap-iulls, and yet nererchlige. The 
manner, vou knew, of doing a thing, 
is more than the thing tief. Some 
drop 3 jewel, which hau been rotuled 
if hluntly offercd. 

Sone tofe at play what they deugn 
a pretent. | 
© 'The ſk] is to be penerons, ard 
ſeem not to know it ot your, tis 
done with fo mics ene; but a itberal 
blockhead pretents a miſtieis as he'd 
give an aims.” | 

I inten! ail this upon the paſton of 
love within rhe rice nes; but he- 
nens and injure caryot ouch to the 
guick, till the paſſion is wrr.vel to fuch 
2 height as to be Muti, "Before that, 
21U preſents and ſrrvices are enty the of- 
te: nas of a ſlaet to a tyran:; it is there- 
fore recciTary, to make them worthy to 
be received, io ſhew that they proceed 
from aftettion, and that Eil your taignits 
are employed n {ubfertiency to that at- 
fection. The ſkill and addreſs which 
is uled on theſe occations in conveying 
prefents, or doing any ater cbliging 
thing, is for this reaſon much more re- 
garded than rhe pret-nits or actors in- 
ſelves. 1 knew a gentizmen who at- 


fected mak ing god company chearful. 


and diverting himteif with a whimhcsl 
way he had of laying particular ohli- 
gations upon ſcveral ladies by the fame 
action, and making each believe it was 
done fureher fake. Thus he wauld make 
a ball, and tell one he withed (he would 
g ve him leave to name for whom it was 
principally intended: another, that he 
was overjoyed to. ee her there, tor that 
he was ſure, had ſhe not, nobody ele 
would have been ther that evening. 
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He would whiſper a third, who was 
brought dither hy a rt lation; and, with- 
out being named“ And did your cou- 
* fin believe the introduced vou hither ? 


There is a gentleman vonder ſaid, the 


© came wit! you, and not you with her.” 
By this wi'y way, he was by all ef-em= 
ed the moit obliging fine gentleman; 
that was ſo genteelly faid, and : other 
thing preitily contrived, that but 
Cn1ics Riyrtle with all the fai 2 de- 


lig! zu!, in his time. Aboui his Bau- 


rithing years the finge had a pracolar 
livelincts ewing to this paſſion, but too 
oiten to this paſſion abuſ- and miſre- 
picſented. Otway, who wrote then, 
expo. d. ih his play of Venice Preſerved, 
the bounty of a filly difagreeahle old 
inner, who ac that time was a preat 


p!cteader to politics, in which he was 


the moi! ga v create, and nothing 
could de mare 1:Gtculous than A'reno 
(tor ſo n calis him) a olitician, cxc-pt 
Antonio a lover. This grim p zd 
leicher is thus treated by his Aqui- 
lina, whom he keeys and viſits. I one 
of tnoſe lovely moments {hc ſays to him, 
I hate you, diet you, loata you; I 
© am weary of you, 1 am fick ot vou. 
Crazy in your head, and lazy in your 
body, you love to he meddling with 
© every thing; and, i{ you had not mo- 
© ney, you good for nothing. This 
imperious wench of tuis fribbling poli- 
tician was in the intereſts of thoſe wha 
were then attempting to deſtroy his 
country: the raies him in behalf of 
P:icrre, who is her favourite, and is then 
plotting the deſtruction of Venice 
© Where's my Lord, my Happineſs, my 
Toe, my God, my Heroi* This con 
teniptibie mage repreſents in a very lively 
manner, how offentive every endeavour 
to pleaſe is in the man who is in hmuclf 
diſagreeable. Pour Antonio, to ſatisfy 
an amorc:us itth, mutt not only main- 
tain his wench, but ſupport every ruf- 
fan in her favour that fs an ciemy to 
his conntry; which will for ever he the 


fate of thoſe who attempt to he what. 


nature never deg ed them, wits, poli- 
ticians, and loves. ä 

But I will break off this diſcourſe to 
oblige a vuig.hbour, who writes me the 
tollowing letter. 


GOOD MR. MYRCT.E, 


AS Ia your near neighbour, within 
4 


te. ers oi the Lover's Lodge, and 
within the tound of your melodious baſs- 
viol, 


" 
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mn my large gallery, v hich is now gar- 
niſned, from top to bottom, with the 
fineſt paintings Italy has ever produced, 
J dare promile myſelf you will find ſuch 
variety, and ſuch beautiful objects, df 
both hiſtory and landſcape, profane and 
ſacred, that it will not only be ſith- 
cient to picaſe and recreate the fight, 
but alſo to yield ſatisfaction and pleajure 
to your mind, and inſtructive enough 
to inform ard improve every bedy's 
_ Elſe. When you have well viewed and 


covnfidered the whole collection, then I 


THE LOVER. 
yiol, I cannot better expreſs my grati- 


tude for that favour you do my cars, 
than by — you to divert your eyes 


am to leave it to you, whether you will 
not think it may be of ule to the readers 
of your Lover, (which I underſtand is 
to come out to-morrow, very luckily 
tor me the day before my ſale begins) 
to recommend the viewing of my col- 
lection to them, as a very agrceable and 


inmuctive amulcment to all pzrions in 


love. But tis, and every thing elſe 
that may coucern me cr my collection, 
I leave to Mr. Myitl's judgment, 
and known reauineis to ferve man- 


Lind in their purticular ftations of 


lite. Jam, Sir, vour molt obedient, 
al. obliged humble fervant, 
| James GRAME, 


No XIII. THURSDAY, MARCH 25. 


MULTI DE MAGNIS, PER SOMNUM, REZUS LOQUUNTYUR. 


HE ſtrong propenſity that, from 

my youth, I have had to Love, 
hath betrayed me into innumerable ſin- 
gularities, which the inſenſible part of 
mankind are apt to turn into ridicule. 
The aftoniſhing accounts of ſympaihy, 
faſcination, errantry, and enchantments, 
are thereby become ſo familiar to me, 
that my converſation, upon thoſe ſub- 
jets, hath made ſeveral! good people 


believe me to be no better than I hond 


be. My behaviour hath heretofore been 
ſuitable to my opinions. I have loſt 
great advantages by waiting for lucky 
days, and have been looked upon ſevere- 
ly by fair cyes, while I expected the 
benign aipet of my ftars. Many a 
time have I miſſed a ball, for the plea- 
fure of walking by a purling ſtream; 
and choſe to wander in untrequented ſo- 
Inudes, when I might have been a king 
at gucſtiunt ard commands. It is well 
known whar a proſpect 1 had of ning 
by the law, if I had not thought it more 
noble to fill my Gnidyv with poems and 
romances, than with dull recor us, and 
mutable acts of prirtiument, I intend, 
at ſome convenient fezfon, to commu- 
micate to the public à catalogue of my 
books; and ſail. every now and then, 
oblige the world with extracts out of 
thole manuſcripts, which love and lei- 
ſure have drawn from my pen. I have 
2 romance, in ſeven neat folios, almoſt 
finiſned; beſides novels, ditties, and 


madrigals, innumerable. The tolicw- 


Lues. 


ing ſtory is collected out of writers in 
ſo learned a language, that I am al mot 
2ſhamed to own it. I muſt tay for my 
excuſe, that is was compiled in my twen- 
tieth year, upon my leaving the uni- 
verſity, and 1s adapted to the taſte of 
thote who are tar gone in romance; not 
to mention the ſeveral morals that may 
be drawn from it. I have thought fi: 
to call i. 


THE DREAMS OF ENDYMIOXN. 


THE night was far advanced, and 
fleep had tealed the eyes of the mol? 
wattzhful lovers, when on a ſudden a 
conſuſed ſound ef trumpets, cymbals, 
and clarions, made all the inhabitants 
of Heraclea ſtart irom their beds in 
terror and amazement. An eclipſe 
of the moon wis the occaſion of thiz 
upioar; and a mixed multitude of all 
ages and conditions ran direttly to the 
top of Mount Latmos with their inſtru- 
ments of muſic, to aſſiſt the fair planct, 
which they imagined either to have faint- 
ed away, or 16 have been forced fron: 
lier tplere by the power of magical in- 
cantations. As ſcon as they had reſtored 
her to her former beauty, they returned 
bone +119 joy and trivmph, to take that 
hencfit of repoie which they thought 
th. ir zicty deſerved. Only Cleander, 
the morons Cleander, gave himſelf up 
to his muſings, and wandering through 
U. trees that clothe Mount Latmos, in- 
lenübl, 
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ſenſibly reached the ſammit of the 
mountain. He was feeding his eyes wilh 
the fine landicape that was ſpread hefore 
him, when he heard a languiſhing voice 
utter theſe words, intermixed with ſiglis: 
Cruel goddeſs ! why wilt thou make 
© me wretched by the remembrance of 
© my happineſs !'—* Ye powers! faid 
Cleander to himſelf, is not that the 
voice of Endymion ?* He had no ſoon- 
er ſaid this, than he crept along whither 
the voice directed him, and ſaw to his 
inexpreſſible aſtoniſnment the following 
ſpectacle. This ſtrange object was a 
man ſtretched at length on a declivity 
of the mountain, with his arms acroſs 
his breaſt, and his eves levelled at the 
moon. Thou fair regent of the Moon, 
ſaid he, after the enjoyment of a god- 
deſs, why wilt thou degrade thy lover, 
and throw him back to Mount Lat- 
mos and mortality? Ah! inconſtant, 
© thou thinkeſt no more of Endymion.“ 
—** Tis he! 'tis he! cried Cleander; * tis 
© Endymion, or the ghoſt of my friend!” 
With theſe words he ran to him, and 
caught him in his arms with the warm- 
eſt expreſſions of tranſport. If Clean- 
der was overjoyed, Endymion was no 
lets; and their endearments had laſted a 
long time, if Cleander's curioſity had 
not ſpurred him to learn the cauſe of 
Endymion's long abſence from Hera- 
clea, his adventures, and the reaſon of 
of his odd complaints. After repeated 


intreaties, Endymion delivered himſelf 


in the following manner. 


© You may remember, that my fre- 


quent contemplation of the heavens 


© had gained me the reputation of a 
great aſtronomer among the ſages 
© of Heraclea. But had there not been 
more powerful motives, I had not, for 
* thirlt of knowledge, abandoned the 
good - natured ladies of our city, with 
ſo much youth and vigour about me. 
© You muſt know, that I had fo often 
* dreamt that Diana looked kindly on 
© me, that T went to her tempie at 


* Epheſus to learn the will of the god- 
* deſs. I was ſurpriſed to find her fa- 


© mous ſtatue there entirely to reſemble 
the lovely image that had a thouſand 
times ſmiled on me in my viſions. 
The ſucceeding night I bribed the 
5 priefteſs with a conſiderable ſum, to 
* |-t me paſs the time within the tem- 
* ple. After I had faid whatever a 
* viozent paſſion could infpire, I fell in 


? a trance before the Garine that enco:n« 


paſſid her ſtatue, and, to my inex 
* lihle joy, ſa the goddeſs deſcend, an 
© bid me atk her, with a ſmile, what- 
* ever 1 delved. © Bright goddeſs,” 
© fajd I, “ were I fo have my wiſh, I 
© would beg that the pleaſure I now 
© enjoy might be eternal. But fince 
4% that is too much, give me, I pray 
ce rhee, à ſeat among the ftars that 
«© may place me ever in thy view, and 
© neareſt to thy chariot. Or if the 
© number of the ſtars be compleat, _ 
«© the Deitinies deny me this; grant me, 
« atlenit, to be wholly thine upon earth; 
4% and diſdain not the preſent that I 
«© make thee of myſelf. “ Whether 
in heaven or in earth,” anſwered the 
* goddeſs, © I will loſe no opportunity 
4 to gratify thee,” Scarce had ſhe ut- 
* tered theſe words, but I loſt the ſight 
© of her, and only heard the found of 
© her quiver, as ſhe turned and glided 
© away. | | 
© I related my viſion the next morning 
© to Evadne the prieſteſs, who expreſſed 
great joy at my ſucceſs, and having 
© ſprinkled me with water from the ſa- 
* cred fountain, and ſpoken myſterious 
© words, diſmiſſed me with a phial of 
powerful juices, and inftruftions how 
* to uſe it. According to her com- 
© mands, I repaired to this mountain, 
here having drank off the enchant- 
© ed draught, I lay ſtretched upon the 
© ground, an fixed my eyes with de- 
© light on the moon. Suddenly, me- 
© thought, the heavens were cleft, and 
© an ivory chariot, drawn by horſes ar 
© dragons, took me up, and whirled me 
© over cities, rivers, foreſts, and oceans, 
© ina moment of time. I was at length 
© ſet down in the middle of a wood, 
5 where the face of nature was more 
© delicious than the imagination of 
© or painters has yet deſcribed. I had 
© not walked long, before I heard the 
© voices of women; and at my draw- 
« ing near I perceived Diana in the midſt 
of her nymphs, The beautiful virgins 
© were placed round her, under the ſha. 
© dow of trees: __ * ſtretch- 
ed on the 83 ot were viewing 
0 CIs the ſtreams Z here was 
© one ſharpening the point of an arrow; 
© there — was — a bound. 
© 'Their horns were hung upon the 
© boughs, and their bows and quivers 
© were careleſsly ſcattered upon the 
ground. The queen herſelf was leſs 
« diſlinguiſhed by her golden ry” 
e 1 ? ſilver 


A which had long 
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© ſilver creſcent, than by that beauty 
held me captive. I 
_ © ruſtlgd a little too eagerly through the 
_ © boughs where I had concealed myſelf, 
© when a nymph that ſtood near her, 
* caſting a look towards me, cried out— 
% A man! a man!” At that word one 
© of the oldeit of the virgins bent her 
© bow at me, and had thot me through 
© the heart, it Diana had nat jeaſouably 
© interpoſed. ** Hold!” cried the ge- l- 
© deſs, ** if he mutt dic, let him die by 
* my hand. Give me, continued the, 
ce the bundle of arrows that Cupid pre- 
* ſented me with the other dav, when 
«© we hunted in the Idalian grove.” A 
pretty young nymph having put them 
in her hands, the threw arrow after 
arrow at me, till I had received a hun- 
4 dred wounds, which convey ce ſuch a 
_ © ſubtle poiſon into my blood, 1h at ] loit 
4 my fight, ſtaggered, and fell down 
® dead. I had not lain long in that con- 
© dition, when, to my great amazement, 
I found myſelf in the arms of Diana, 
Ldrxeſſed aſter the manner of her nympis; 
and I ſaw the light and her eyes at 
© the ſame time. I found, after that, 
s ſhe had uſed that ſeeming crvelty to 
* conceal our loves; and thenceforward 
I paſted for one of her ſex, and was 
© Jouked upon 25s the favourite nymph 
© of her train. My days were ſpent in 
© thofe ſports which ſhe takes pleaſure 
© in, Ho often have ve ranged the de- 
„ farts of Hyrcania! How agreeably 
'* have we wandtred on the banks of 


© Peneus, or Eurotas ! How many lions 


c have we courled in Getulia! How 
© have we panted after the ſwifteſt deer 
£ in Crete, and purſued the tigers of 
Armenia! But our nights To what 
a pitch of glory and happineſs was I 
raiſed! How much happier yet were 
my lot. if the mouth that taſted were 
allowed to reveal my joys! But, oh 
Cleander i what ſhall we think of the 
other ſex, when I ſhall have affured 
thee, that goddeifes themſelves are 
inconftant ! It is in the nature of fe- 
males to be ſuddenly hurried from one 
extreme to another. Love or hate 
wholly poſſeſſes them ; they have no 
third paſſion. What they will, they 
_ © wilt abſolutely, and demand unlimited 
© obedience. They are ever prepared to 
© ſhew how little they can value ther 
's Jovers, and facrifice what was once 
held dear to their ambition and thirſt 
* of dominion, When they ceaſe to 
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© Jove, they endeavour to perſuade 9e. 
by coldnefs and flighting utage, that 
we never were beloved. But not be. 
ing able to unpoſe ſo far on our un- 
derſtanding, and to give the lye to our 
ſenſes, they endeavour to make us loſe 
the memory, as they have ioſt the deſi 
of poſſeffion. After fo long a courſe 
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and whatever lovers talk of, I was 
hurried away from the happy region, 
I have deſcribed, in the {ame man er 
that I went; and, not many hou:s 
ſince, found my body extended on th, 
mountain, where the goddeſs deſcend. 
ed with a veil over her face; but, yp-:n 


rions, left me without ſpeaking, nf 
fled to the moon in an inſtent, The 
aſlurance that ] was ahan doned, made 
me vent thote complaints, which were 
© fil] ne more juſt, becauſe, after tlie 
© favour of a goddeſs, I ſhall ivathe tlie 
© faint beauties of Heraclea. 
Endymion had no ſooner ſpoke theſe 
words, than he and his friend were ſur- 
priſed with a loud laugh from behind 2 
buſh that grew near them. Initant!y 
ſtarted vp three young women, who had 
dogged Cleander in his ſolitary walk, 
ene of which was his miſtrels. They 
ran ſo fait to Heraclea, that he could 
not overtake them; and, before ten that 
morning, all the women of the town had 
a fling at Endymion. Though they 
fecetly believed his amours to be a 
they had the malice to ridicule them, as 
the viſions of a diſtempered imagination. 
Nay, theſe giggling gipſies had credit 
enough to get the poor gentleman jeſted 
into a proverb; b that if a lover 
blabbs out the ſecret, the Heracleans 
call him a lunatic; they aſk a pretty 
fellow that conceals his intrigues, if he 
hath a miftreſs in the clouds? and to boaſt 
of favours, :3, with them, to have the 
dreams / Endymion. | 
could dream on much longer, with 
great delight to myſelf at leaſt, but that 
Jam awakened by the following letter 
from a genieman, whom I have great 
reaſon to have a high reſpec for, having 
frequently been an eye-witnets of his 
behaviour, both as to love and honcur. 
J have ſeen him, as a lover, win by fair 
courtſhip at leaſt fifty ladies; and as 4 
ſoldier in open field, obtain compleat vic- 
tories always over ſuperior numbers, 
and ſometimes obſerved the who! ow! y 
to his fingle val our. 


Sify 


of ſighs, vow:, fidelity, ſubmiffion, 


hearing a noiſe of trumpets and cla. * 
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SIR, 
1 Am to have a benefit play on Monday 
next; and the ſtreſs of the ſtory de- 


pending upon Love, I hope it will find 


oom its your paper. 
It is the Albion Queens, with the 
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Death of Mary Queen of Scotland: where 
that illuſtrious lover, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, rather than he will deny his flame, 
7 up his life. Whenever I ſee you, 
ſhall do you honour; and am, Sir, 

your moit humble ſervant, a 
Gronce Power. 


Ne XIV. SATURDAY, MARCH 27. 


ODERINT DUM METUANTeo | 
Morro on Sin ANTrRONY CRABTREE's CoACHs 


Am to-day very buſy, having a wed- 
1 ding ft for a gentleman, and the 
knots of the bride, offered to my conti- 


deration, and the wedding itſelf to be 


on Eaſter Tueſdxy; therefore the reader 
muſt be contented with this letter, all 
which I do not myſelf underitand, for 


the entertainment of this day. 


MR. MYRTLE, 


DB EADING the letter in your Lover 

of the 2oth, from your friend, con- 
cerning the family of the Crabtrees, I 
was pleaſed at the non-reception of your 
friend into that ridiculous generation; 
in which family, as I am told, mav be 
found an antique record in Hebrew, 


_ proving their original. Sir Anthony is 


cautious of ſhewing the manuſcript; but 
his ſecreturv, with whom I'm well ac- 
quainted, and whoſe knowledge is great 
in crabbed characters, does aſſure me 
it's writ in the profane ignorant ityle 
uled by the fanatics before the Reftora- 
tion, and ſrems to be formed out of the 
phraſes of the Revelations, with many 
periods ending with the fight of the beaſt, 
and the image of the beaſt, and the like. 
I think your friend ought to be thank- 
ful for his deliverance: however, I can't 
tay Sir Anthony was always for deſtroy- 
ing every thing, having once ſaved (not 
his country, but) his houſe. The ſtory 
is thus related by a ſervant then m—_ 
in the family. It ſeems, in the time o 

Sir Ralph, father torhis precious tick An- 
thony, there was in the family a man 
that had lived long, but wickedly, un- 
der the cloak of religion; but at length 
was diſcovered to have defiled the houſe 
with a maid-ſervant who proved with 
child, which was an abomination to Sir 
Ralph, who turned both out of doors 
without paying them their wages, being 
c onſiderable; and ordered the bed where- 


in the crime had been committed, with 
the furniture of that room, to be burnt; 
which they were accordingly. The fel- 
low thought, by marrying the woman, 
he might ſo far ingratiate himſelf into 
his maſter's favour as to get their 
wages; but Sir Ralph was too religious 
to allow that any thing could be due to 
the wicked. Upon which the fellow re- 
ſolved, ſince he was to be a loſer, his ma- 
ſter ſhould be no gainer; therefore ſent a 
meſſage to Sir Ralph, to let him know, 
if he would pay him, he had ſomethin 
of moment to impart to him, which 
might be for the good of him and his fa- 
mily. To this the old gentleman gave 
ear; and being ever apprehenſive of ſome 
plot or other againſt him, (in which Sir 
Anthony takes much after him) reſolved 
to pay the fellow, and have him examin - 
ed; and when the great ſecret came out, 
it was, that he and the maid had lain 
together upon every bed in the houie, 
and every room. Upon which the whole 
houſe and furniture was condemned to 
be burnt on a certain day; but, the night 
before the execution, Sir Anthony came 
down to his fath-r's, and, with a high 
hand, faved houſe and goods. This is 
the plain well-known macter of fact; 
and this is the firſt houſe that I ever 
heard of to have been ſo near burning by 
the fire of Love. 1 can aſſure you the 
family is now grown much more polite; 
but having been bred in ſuch ſtrictneſs 
and formality during the time of good 
Sir Ralph, both Anthony and his bro- 
ther Zachariah come into a wench's 
chamber with the fame air they uſed to 
enter their congregations of ſaints. It 
is an hard thing io unleara geſtures of 
the body ; and though Anthony has quite 
got over all the prejudices of bis cduc2- 
tion, not only as to ſuperſtition, but as 
to religion alſo, he makes a very queer 
E fiꝭ ure ʒ 
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figure; and the perſecuted ſneak is ſtill 
in his face, though he now ſets up for a 
erſecutor. BET | 
Ir the four behaviour and hypocriſy, 
which the enemies to Diflenters accuſe 
them of, was utterly forgotten, and 
whica, by their freedom and more open 
communication with the re!t of the world 
from the Toleration, is really at an end; 
I ſay, if all this were wholly out of the 
memory of man, all their rancour, ſpite, 
and obltinacy, might be revived among 
the Crabtrees. This particular, however, 
is to be more emphatically enlarged up- 
on by thoſe who ſhall write their hiſtory; 
which is, that they are unpudent to a 
jeſt. They having as little reſpect for 
mankind as mankind has for them, they 
do not care how groſs the thing is they 
attempt, ſo they can carry it. Sir An- 
thony wanting a cauſe, the laſt circuit, 
to keep un the face of Eis grandeur, and 
to make himſelf popular, ſpoke to Brick- 
duſt to accuſe ſomebody for diſreſpect to 
an illuſtriuus amiiy. They could not 
find ſuch a one; but Brickduſt told 
him of a hawker who had books about 
him writ in favour of that houſe. Sir 
Anthony ſaid, that wonld do as well, 
provided they could perſuade people to 
onounce the books were againſt that 
intereſt, Well, they got the poor hawker 
in amongſt them at a county court, and, 
in ſpite of all that the gentlemen of 
greateſt honour, quality, and eſtate, 
could fay, the cry went againſt the ped- 
lar. There were indeed a great many 
people of ſenſe and faſhion, who are car- 
ried away by the Crabtrees, ſolicited to 


call out, that the hawker ſhould be turn 


ed out of the place, when they ſaw, from 
the appearance for him, they could carry 
it no further. But they coald pro- 
cure nobody to do even this, but a na- 
tural fool, who had made ſport at a 
Winchefter wedding, and is every where 
as mvch known for an 1diot, as if he 
had his Mecoriſh dancer's habit anch bells 
on. Thus, between jeſt and earneſt, 
they turned out the pedlar, for the very 
contrary of what the fellow had done, 
Sir Anthony ſays this was right, and 
ſtil! profeſſes he is a friend to that fa- 
mily : For, ſays that merry cunning 
fellow, if I can bring it to that paſs, 


© that nobody ſhall dare to ſpeak for 


© them without my leave, I ſhall eaſily 
manage that nobody dare to he againſt 
them. This is, Mr. Myrtle, the 
logic of the Crabtrees. But I know not 
how to relate half the fine things I know 
of them; read Sancho Panza's Govern - 


ment in Barataria; get Hudibras hy 


heart; caſt your eye upon books of 
dreams, incantations, and witchcrafts ; 
and it will give you ſome faint pictures 
of the exotic and comic deſigns of this 
unaccountable race, who are (according 
to their own different accounts of their 
parts and births) occaſionally Syrians, 


Egyptians, Saxons, Arabians, and every 
thing but Welch, Britiſh, Scotch, Iriih, 
or any thing that is for the intereſt of 


theſe dominions. As you are the patron 
of Love, I deſire to know of you, whe- 
ther, after this faithful repreſentation of 
things, you ought to lament that your 


friend has been rejected by the Crab- 


trees. Your moſt humble ſervant, 
| FErHRAINM CaSTLESOAP. 


X XV. TUESDAY, MARCH 31. 


CREDE MIMI, QUAMVIS CONTEMNAS MURMURA FAME, 


HIC T1BI FALLORI, CYNTHIA, VERSUS ERIT. 


: 1 Should be but a very ill guide to 

others in the ways df this town, if 
I continually kept in my Lodge: I do 
ſometimes make excurſions, and viſit my 
neighbou: s, whoſe manners and charac- 
ters cannot hut be of great uſe to the 
youth of this kingdom, hum I propoſe 
to conduct in ſafety, if they will follow 
my advice. It is the buſineſs of a pilot 
to diſcover foals, rocks, and quick- 
ſands, in order to land his paſſengers in 
ſafety. I ſhall take pains te hang out 
lights; but it thoſe who ſail after me 


; Px OPERT. 


will rather chuſe to be ſtranded (where 
I have given them a ſignal of danger) 
than follow my courſe, their ſhipwreck 
is not to be imputed to me who lead 
them, | 

There are now in town, among the 
ladies who have given up all other con- 
ſiderations to gratify themſelves in one 
ſort of delight, three eminent above the 
reſt for their charms and vices. The 
firſt can only pleaſe novices; the ſecond 
ſeeks only men of buſineſs, and ſuch of 
them as are between fools and — 

1 
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the third runs throngh the whole race of 
men, and has arts cnough about her to 
enſnare them all, as well as deſire enough 
to entertain them all. Theſe ladies are 
profeſſed courtezans, and live upon it. 


The firit I ſhall give an account of is 


Jenny Lipſy. All creatures of prey 
have their particular game, and never 
dream of any other. — never aims 
at any but novices; and ſhe makes her 
advances with ſo much ſkill, that ſhe is 
ſeldom without two or three in purſuit 
of her, who are in their firſt month of a 
town life. I ſate by her, a week or two 
ago, at a play. There was ſeated juſt be- 
fore her a pretty ſnug Academic, who, I 
_ obſerved, was Gteſtined for her entertain- 
ment that evening. There fate by her 
a coarſe Hoyden in a black ſcarf, who 
ſeemed a ſervant-maid ſtolen out with 
Jenny on this frolic to a play. Jenny, 
at every thing which paſled in the piay 
that had little ſenſe in it, was ſo delight- 
ed as not to contain herſelf from loud 
laughs; but particularly checked her- 
folf, with a well- acted romp- like con- 
fuſion, when ſhe was obſerved by the 
pretty young gentleman; her maid pro- 
felling, in a lower voice, ſhe would never 
come abroad with her again. Many 
kind looks, however, paſſed between my 
young gentleman and one he conceived 
as unſkilled in the town as himſelf. She 
begged his pardon two or three times 
for prefling upon him negligently; and 
hoped there was no offence, in ſuch a 
tone and voice, and ſuch a natural im- 
pertinence and want of judgment, as 
would have deceived zny man in town 
but Roger Veterane, who ſuſpects every 
'hing. My young ſpark offered his 
ſer vice, at the end of the play, to fee her 
out: Jenny ſaid he was a ſtranger to her, 
though he looked like a civil body; but 
her maid interpoſed, and ſaid—* If the 
© gentleman will get us out of the crowd, 
there can be no harm, ſince ſhe would 
keep with her. 

The ſecond woman of conſideration 
is that artful ſhy dame Madam Twi- 
light. This lady has got a ſtep or two 
in age, exp-rience, and addreſs, beyond 
Mits Jenny above-mentioned. She has 
been above theſe ten years known for 


what ſhe is; but ſhe has preſerved ſueh 


a decency in her mannera, and has fo little 
frolic in her temper, that every lover 
takes it the is as much pleaſed with him 
as he with her. Twilight, therefore, has 
paſſed her ten years liberliniſm in ſhort 


marriages, rather than different riots. 
The many gallants, whole relict the is, 
treat her with civility and reſpect where. 
ever they meet her; and every man flat- 
ters himſelf it is the neceſſity of her af- 
fairs made her take ſuch a logfe, but ſhe 
certainly loved nobody but him. T'wi- 
light, as I (aid, is never outrageouſly 
joyful, but can comply with a whiſper, 
and retire very willingly with great re- 
luftance,ſeldom diſcovering deſire enough 
to overcome the confuſion to which ber 


compliance obliges her. But I muſt. 


leave her character half drawn, and in 
the dreſs ſhe often affects, a veil, to 
haſten to her, who gives me moſt dif. 
quiet of any of her ſex, when 1 am en- 
deavouring to fave the free and inno- 
cent from the ſlavery to which ſhe affe&s 


to reduce all mortals, eſpecially thoſe of 


merit. 

This lady, who is the heroine of to- 
day's paper, as well acquainted with this 
town as the plains of Arcadia, dignified 
aud diſtinguiſhed among the looſe wan + 
derers of Love by the uame of Clidamira 


Duſtgown, is miſtreſs of the whole art 


of women; ſhe can do what ſhe pleaſes, 


with whom ſhe pleaſes, and I have 
not yet known any one that could fave 
himſeit from her but by flight. She can, 


as occaſion ſerves, be termagant and 
haughty, if the follower is in his nature 
ſervile; then again lo humble and reſign- 


ing to thoſe who love and admire none 


but themſelves ! She can lead the conver- 
ſation among raw youths who are proud 
of being admitted into her company, and 
will lifp and grow ſo girliſh, and prevail 
upon hardened and experienced rakes of 
the town, who are above hurting any 
thing but innocence. Clidamira is a fe- 
male rake: the male ones, I juſt now 
obſerved, affect moſtly to have to do 
with the innocent, ind Clidamira's paſ- 
ſion is to deceive and bubble the x 10w- 
ing. To indulge this humour in her- 
ſelf, ſhe has all the Jearning of a ſpark 
of the town; is deep in miſcellany poems, 
plays, novels, and romances; has the 
copies of verſes, ſcandals, and whiſpers, 
all the winter, which are brought torth 
in London and Weſtminſter; all the 
ſummer, thoſe produced at Emſom. Tun- 


bridge, and the Bath. Her lewdneſs is 


as great, and her underſtanding greater, 
than that of any of her admirers: by the 
force of the latter ſhe is as much counted: 
even by thoſe who have had her, (as the 
phraſe is) as the fineſt woman whoſe 


E 3 charms 
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charms are yet untaſted; her ſkil! is ſuch, 
that her practice in wickednets has nt 
at all made her hypocriſy of innocence 
appear aukward or unicvely, but ſhe can 
be any thing ſhe ever was to thoſe who 
like v-hat ſhe was better than what ſhe 
3s, the moſt accompliſhed frolic, and diſ- 
ſolute of all wenches. What makes me 
have no patience with Madam Duſt- 
gown, is, that ſhe is now laying all her 
ſaares, and diſplaying all her charms, 
to withdraw my heart from Mrs. Page. 
But ſhe ſhall die; I will ſacrifice her, to 
gain a ſmile for that merit from my own 
comparable fair-one, BOY 
Clidamira has at this time three dif- 
ferent keepers; a rich citizen, whom ſhe 
has orders, upon occaſion, to write to 
in the ſtyle of a widow who wants his 
his charity; a married man of quality, 
whom ſhe is to addreſs ſo, as that his lady, 
who js as jealous as a ſtateſman, and ad- 
mires her lord for the fineſt gentieman 
in the world, might read it; her third 
is a gentleman learned in the Jaws, 
whom ſhe writes to as his client, when 
ſhe has a mind to raiſe ſmall ſums to ſup- 
port her laviſh gallant, who lives upon 
gratifying her real paſſion, and ſharing 
the hire of her proſtitution. It was ne 
ceſſary laſt week her dear comrade ſhould 
have a fine horſe he had ſeen; ſhe levi - 
ed the price of him upon her ſlaves by 
the following method. She writes 


TO HER CITY FRIEND. 


SIRg 


ID I not know what acts of charity 
3 your worſhip daily does, and that 
your good lady is as inclined to do good 
as yourſelf, I ſhould not take this liberty 
to move your compaſſion to the widow 
and fatherleſs. If your worſhip's buſi- 
neſs ſhould divert you from taking no- 
tice of this according to the 3 


under written, I ſhall preſume to wait 
upon your lady myiclf. I am, &c. 


The latter circumſtance being a threat, 
immediately produced a largeſs above 
her ordinary talary. | 

The gr at ſkill is to write letters that 
2 fall into any hands, even a wife's, 
and diſcover nothing. Her ſtile to my 
Lord was thus. | 


MY Tod, 


I S it poſſible you can doat with ſo muck 


conttancy on the charms Gi a wife, io 
be blind to the thouſand num left things 
chat I do and ſay before you, even in her 
preſence, to reveal a paſſion too ſtrong to 
be ſmothered? | 


My lady ponts ten days after the jn- 
tercepting ſuch a billet, miſinter; rets 
every look and ſentence of every ind 
ſhe has, and Keeps my lord waking till 
he has dived into the watter, anu ti: ed 
for his quiet to Ciidwraur, 

Her worthy Citamber-council ;8copti- 
vated at the pro gious wit of the -xca- 
ture, when ſhe {-nds a bundle of old 


3 from widow Lackitt, and 


12s them lodged with bis cler with a 
couple of guineas, and underwrites the 
will give him his brief at her own lodg- 
ings. The buſy creature, who is in joy 
when he is not actually raking pains, is 
fo exquiſitely exalted a the wit, cumning, 
and addreſs, of deceiving thai notable 


deep diſcerner his own clerk, that, fer 


fear of appearing too dull for an hint 
himſelf, caſh is ramedciately conveyc4 to 
his client, as left with him from the per- 
ſon who is to lend the money upon the 
mortgage. Thus the fly thief fhews, 
though he is a man of buſineſs, if he 
would give his mind to it, he could be 
as notable a gallant as the beit. She 15 
accommodated, and her council is chent- 


ed in raptures. 


Ne XVI. THURSDAY, APRIL 1. 


TREE writer of the following letter 


being a perſon, if you will believe 


his own ſtory, the moſt impertinent]y 
croſſed in love that ever any mortal was, 


SOME GRAINS OF SENSE Ceri 
$TILL MIXT WITH VOLLIES OF IMPER TINENCE, 


RocursTzr's Poems. 


and allowing his letter to fit only for 


one day in the year, I have let him have 


— "_ and made it the buſineſs oi 


Mz. 
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MR. MYRTLF, | 
Q INCE I writ my laſt to you, wherein 


I gave you ſome account of the con- 
founded uſage which I met with from 
the miſchievous and ridiculous race of 
the Crabtrees, I have made it my buſi- 
neſs to enquire into, and confter the 
arts and ftratagems, by which a people 
fo like in genius to the Cercopitheci, 
Mould fo long be ſuffered to impoſe 
upon manv wiſe, brave, and learned 
gentlemen in this county. After much 


deliberation with myſelf, I am come to 


this reſolution, That all their ſucceſſes 
are owing to a certain graceleſs impu- 
dence in themſelves, and an unmanly 
modeſty in others. There is nothing 
but they will attempt from their want 
of deference to tlie reſt of the world; 


and there is rothing but others feem 
ready to fufter from a too great ſenſibi- 


lity of what the wor ill think of them. 
Among other the extraordinary circum- 
ſtances by which this 1ace is hgnalized, 
I am moſt diverted with their ſuperſti- 
tion: they are, you muſt know, great 


| obſervers of lucky and unlucky duss; 


and Sir Anthony, whoſe great talent 
lies in making fools of mankind, chuſes 
on the firſt of April to ſettle his ſchemes 
for the enfuing year; and yet, with all 
the hurry which he eternally appears in, 
he is the lazieſt thief living. One of his 
propoſitions for management is to affect 
buſtle, and avoid buſineſs: this, with 
ſeveral other as wiſe maxims, is ict down 
by his ſecretary to be entered upon the 
firſt of April next. The next to that, as 
could gather it out of Mr. Secretary's 
Coptic characters, is, Never to look 
before-hand, but do as well as you can 
in the preſent moment. 

Sir Anthony has had great ſucceſs in 
following this latter poſition; but his 
noddle is ſo full, by being always extri- 
cating himſelf from ſome preſent diff- 
evity, that he has not time to reflect, 
that though men will bear ſome hard- 


ſhips into which they are ſurpriſed, they 


may be rouzed by repeated injuries. 
They tell me molt incredible whim- 
fies of him. Among the reſt, that he 
thall take a book of humour and ridi- 
cule, and take upon him to draw out a 
ſcheme of politics hid under thoſe ſeem- 
ing pleaſantries. A notable money- 
ſcrivener has informed me, that his 
knighthood has conceived a mighty opi- 
nion of South Sea Stock, not from the 
national and ſolid ſecurity that is given 


to ſupport the intereſt thereof, but from 
the following memorable paſſage in the 
94th page of a book called A Tale of 
a Tub, Moſt le that that 
piece was written for the advancement 
of religion only; but Sir Anthony, who 
ſ-es more and leſs than any other man 
living, will have it to be a collection of 
(ng and the paragraph upon which 
e grounds his conception of the fund 
above-mentioned, is as follows. h 
© The firſt undertaking of Lord Peter 
was to purchaſe a large continent, 
lately ſaid to have been diſcovered in 
Terra Auſtralis Incognita. This tract 
of land he bought a very great penny- 
worth from the diſcoverers themſelves, 
(though ſome pretend to doubt whe- 
ther they had ever been there) and 
then retailed it into ſeveral cantons to 
certain dealers, who carried over co- 
lonies, but were all ſhipwrecked in 
the voyage. Upon which Lord Peter 
ſold the ſaid continent to other cuſto- 
mers again, and again, and again, and 
again, with the ſame ſucceſs. 
Mr, Myrtle, if you publiſh this ri- 
baldiy I now fend you, be ſure you 
chuſe the day auſpicious to the Crab- 
tr-es, to wit, the firſt of April, a day 
wherein, time out of mind, people have 
thought fit to divert themſelves with paſ- 
ling upon their neighbours nonſenſe and 
impoſition for wit and art. But to go 
on. In order to amaſs a vaſt ſum of 
money, which he deſigns to place in the 
tund, the benefits of which are ſo myſte- 
riouſly deſcribed in the above-mentioned 
political diſcourſe, Sir Anthony has re- 
ſo.ved to part with the moit valuable 
manuſcripts in his library, which are 
actually ſent to town to be fold on the 
ſaid firft day of April, and catalogues 
= gratis to all the fellows of the 
Royal Society. The things which he 
expects moſt for, are as follows. Fobor 
Camolanthis Rudiments of Letters; 
being the firſt ſcrawls made by the ſaid 
Camolanthi with his own hand, before 
the invention of writing, wherein is to 
be ſeen the firſt B that ever was made. 
The ſecond curioſity is the very wwhzte 
Wax which John a Gan; had in his hand 
when he made the famous conveyance 
by an overt act of biting, and the fol. 
lowing words: | 


K K K W > a za 6a 6a K K a © 


In witneſs that this is ſooth, 
I bite the white wax with my tooth, 
The third is an Egyptian Mummy, 
| very 
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very freſh, and fit to be kept as a pre- 
deceſſor to any houſe which is fo antient 
as to have Joſt the records of it's an- 
ceſtry. | 

The fourth is the fit hallowed Slip- 
fer which was kaffed in honour of St. 
Peter, who is report.d by heretics to 
have worn none at all himſc]f, but to 
have gone a fiſhing barefoot. It would 
be endleſs to tell you all circumftances of 
theſe prodigious fellows, but Zachariah 
and Brickduſt are gone poſt to London 
to vouch for theſe antiquities. Zacha- 


riah, Sir Anthony ſays, has a very good 


countenance to ſtand by the Mummy at 
the ſale, as well as to vouch for the white 
war in the conveyance. I don't know 
what they may do with you Londoners, 
but they have quite loſt themſelves at 
Gotham, and the twelve wiſe men are 
aſhamed of them; upon which the Crab- 
trees ſay they will have twelve others, 
but this is ſuppoſed to be only a bounce; 
for the Gothamites begin to perceive, 
thongh too late, that the Crabtrees are 
not ſuch cunning curs as they pretend ; 
but are at the bottom fools, though they 
ſet up for the other character. I ſup- 
poſe you muſt have heard the ſtory of 
the Book -man: falling upon that in- 
conſiderable fellow has explained them 


more than any thing that ever happened ; - 


and Sir Anthony, by all intelligent peo- 
ple, was reckoned a Cudden for med- 
dling with him; for, ſay they, there 
were a thouſand ways of getting rid of 
him; and it was not worth doing it, 
whatever chaſtiſement they might put 


him to, at the rate of expoſing themſelves 


and their affairs to the examination 
which that impotent vengeance brought 
upon them. 

Thus the Crabtrees, who indeed ne- 
ver had ſenſe, have now loſt the appear- 


ance of it; and Sir Anthony, for theſe 


ten days laſt paſt, could not get any bo- 
dy to whiſper him: when he offers it, 
the party attempted ſtands full before 


him; and there you ſee poor Sir An- 
thony, in a need to whiſper, jerking and 
writhing his noddle, and begging an au- 
dience of a ftarer, who ſands in the 
poſture of a man ſtiff with amazement, 
that he had not found him out beforc. 
If you'll turn to the next page to that [ 
quoted above, to wit, the next to ihe 
94th, (which phraſe 1 own I ſteal from 
Juvenal's Polveris à prima gue proxi- 
ma) you will find that Sir Anthony 
ſtole the manner of his Levy from Loud 
Peter's invention of erecting à whiſper. 
ing office, for the public goud and eaſe 
of ali—ewves-droppers, phyficians, mid- 
wives, ſmall politicians, friends falien 
out, repeating poets, lowers happy or in 
deſpair, bawds, privy caunſellors, pages, 


parafites, and buffoons.— An aſs's head 


Was placed ſo conventently, that the par- 
ty might cafily avith his mouth acceſ ei- 
ther of the animal's ears. The other 
parts of that paragraph are too coarſe 
to be repeated. Sir Anthony is mightily 
afraid his dear relations will hardly 
get ſafe back again to him; and 


therefore, like the country fellow who- 


ſaid, It was pity there was not an act of 


14 againſt all foreigners that 


ſhould pretend to invade this land, he 
has given them a paſs which he thinks 
will be of as much force all over Eng- 
land, as it would lately have been in 
this county, where he is a juſtice. There 
is one particular pleaſant clauſe in it, 
wherein he requires all people, notwith- 
ſtanding their looks; to let them pais 
ſor honeſt men. 

Zachariah diſputed carrying that 
clauſe, and ſaid, he was fure nobody 
could take h* 1 for any other; but Sir 
Anthony over-ruled him, and, in his 
ſneering way, ſaid, It could do him ro 
harm to have it about him. Which is 
all at preſent, from the moſt unlortunate 
of lovers, 

RICARDETTO LANGUENT. 
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WHO TAUGHT THE PARROT HUMAN NOTES TO TRY, 

OR WITH A VOICZ EXDU'D THE CHATT RING Pk? 

"TWAS WITTY WANT, FIERCE EUNGER TO APPEASE? 

WANT TAUGHT THEIR MASTEiS, AND 1HEIR MASTERS THESE. 


ARS. Anne Page was ſmiling very 
graciouſly upon me, in a dream, 
between ſeven and eight yeſterday morn- 
ing, when three thundering knocks at 
iny door drove the fair image from my 
fancy, as Diana was hurried to the moon 
by the cymbals and trumpets of Hera- 
clea. My ſervant came up to me while 


I was curſing the rude hand that had 


diſturbed me, and delivered me a letter, 
which was given him, as he ſaid, by 
a luſty freſh-coloured young man in 
an embroidered cout, who promiſed to 
call upon me, two days hence, at the 
fame hour. The dread of ſuch another 
noile made me break open the letter with 
tome precipitation, | 


MR. MYRTLE, 


MY tory, in ſhort, is this. My fa- 


ther kept me under, after I came 
from ſchool, and ſnubbed me conſumed- 
Iy, till I was five and twenty; and then 
he died, and left me three thouſand per 
annum. I came to London this winter, 
where I am to be married to a fine young 
lady, when I can get her in the mind. 
Bur, I don't know how, there is no pleaſ- 
ing of her. She hath made my heart 
ache ſo often, that I have reiclved to fol- 
low ſomebody cle; but ihe hath ſuch a 
way with her eyes, that I cannct do with - 
out her. When I frſt came to town, 
I heard the ſhould fay, how that I was 
ſo rough! Upon which I ſhaved every 
day, and wathed my hands once in half 
an hour, for a week together. Being 
informed, that ſhe hoped I might be po- 
liſbed in time, I got a broad French bea- 
ver, and an embroidcred coat, that coft 
me threeſcore pounds. I cannot, in- 
deed, blame ber for complaiving that I 
have no taſſe, tor I have Joſt my ſto- 
mech; and 1 entirely agree with her that 
I want azr, for I am almoſt choaked in 
this ſmoaky town, But this is not all. 
She hath given out, that ſhe wiſhes I 
would travel; and ſhe told me, no longer 
ſince than yeſterday, that the man ſhe 
married ſhould make the four of Italy. 


Davozn's zA. 


Now, Sir, I would be at any expence, 
in building, to pleaſe her; but as for go- 
ing into outlandiſh countries, I thank 
her for that. In ſhort, ſhe would have 
me out of the way: ior, you mutt 
know, there is a little ſnipper- ſnapper 
from Oxford, that is mightily in her 
books. I don't know how it comes to 
paſs, but, though he hath but a plain 
grey ſuit, he hath ſuch a fawning way 
with him, that my mind, miſgives me 
plaguily. He hath words at his fingers 
ends; and I can ſay nothing, but he has 
ſome anſwer or another that puts me 
out; and yet he talks fo, that one can- 
not be angry neither. He always reads 
your Lovers to her; and I hear her ſay 
often, that ſhe ſhould like ſuch an in- 
genious man as Mr. Myrtle. Now, 
what I defire is your advice; for, as I 
toid vou before, I cannot do without 
her. I am a hearty fellow; and, believe 
me, if you do me any good, you ſhall 
have gloves, and dance at my wed- 
ding. Your humble ſervant to com- 
mand, 

TiMOTHY GUBBIN, 


It falls ont very luckily, that I can 
recommend Ir. Guhbin to a perſon for 
his purpoſe, without further riſquing my 
own repoſe. The fouliowing letter, which 
I received a week ago, ſhall ſerve for an 
anſwer to his. And I further declare, 
that I conſtirute the author thereof my 
Eſquire, according to the prayer of his 
petition. I have accordingly aſſigned 
him an apartment in the Lover's Lodge; 
and ſhall further encourage him, as I 
find his merits anſwerable to his preten- 
ſions. 


LAUNCELOT BAYS TO MARMADUKE 


COURTEOUS ENIGHT), 
A S you are a profeſior and patron of 
Love, I throw myſelf at your feet to 

beg a boon of you. When I have told 
you my ſtory, you will confeſs that I 2 
| the 
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the moſt 2morovs and chaſte of ſwains. 
T am, Sir, by profeſſion, an author, and 
the ſcene of my labours is a garret. My 


genius leads me to loye, and I have a. 


gentle manner. When I have occaſion 


for money, I fancy to myſelf a lady, 


and write ſuch ſoft things, as you would 
bleſs yourſelf to hear. But living at 
preſent in the city, where ſuch ware 

etches but little, I ſhall, without your 
aſſiſtance, fall ſhortly into great poverty 
of imagination. Would you believe it, 


Sir? I have lived this month on a poly - 


for a ring. | 
My requett is, that I may be tranſ- 
planted from this barren ſoil into Co- 
vent Gau den. My greateſt ambition is 
to be received in the quality of Eſquire to 
ſo courteous a knight as you are; to carry 
your pen in this your gentle warfare, and 
do the ſquirely offices eſtabliſned in this 
orderot chivalry. You may not, perhaps, 
find me unqualified to take ſome drudge- 
ries off your hands, which you muſt 
otherwiſe undergo; and may poſſibly ap- 
point me ſub-tutor to the Britiſh ſava- 
ges, before they approach the fair. It 
is thought ſufficient, that the taylor and 
dancing-maſter have managed an auk- 
ward body at = firſt _—_y to tewn: 
nay, upon the ſtrength of a box of fine 
Myrtle Barcelona, a young fellow, now- 
_ a-days, ſets up for love and gallantry. 
The il ſucceſs of ſuch unformed cava- 
liers makes a perſon of my talents-ne- 
ceſſary in a civilized country. You 
know, the ladies will be attacked in 
form, before they liſten to terms; and, 
though they do not abſolutely inũſt up- 


on hanging or drowning, they think it 


but decent that ſuch attempts be made 
in rhyme and ſonnet. I beheve you will 
agree with me, that no woman of ſpirit 
thinks a man hath any reſpe& for her, 
tilt he hath played the fool in her ſer- 
. vice; and the mean opinion that ſex hath 
of a poet, makes any thing in metre, from 
a lover, an agreeable ſacrifice to their 
vanity. l W | 

Now, ſince there are few heads turn- 
ed both for dreſs and politeneſs, ſince 
witty ſayings ſeldom break out from'two 


rows of fine teeth, and true ſpelling is 


not often the work of a pretty hand; I 
propoſe, for rhe good of my country, to 
ſer upa toy-ſhop of written baubles, and 
poetical trinkets. The perfumes of flat- 
tery, the cordials of vows, the ſalts of 
wit, and the waſhes of panegyric, are 
ranged in due order; and placed in pro- 


per receptacles to be retailed out at rea- 
ſonable prices. Here the ſpark may be 
furniſhed with ſatirical laſhes, when he 
has Joſt his clouded cane. Here be may 
purchaſe points, conceiis, and repartees, 
as uſctu! againit an enemy as the niceſt 
puſhes his tencing- maſter can teach him, 
The moſt gracetul bow he can learn, 


-- ſhall be fi!! improved by a compliment 


I can put in his mouth; and, to ſay no 
more, his periwig all by my means 


be the leaſt valuable thing upon his 


ſhoulders. 


No generous lover will repine at my 
good fortune, when he hears that I get a 
warm coat by that which gains him the 


emhraces af a bride. * While he feafts 
all his ſenſes, I ſhall content myſelf with 


the luxury of ſome meat, and much 


drink. Thus àn equal diſtribution will 
be made of worldly pleaſures. As they 
become undouhtedly ha 
undoubtedly fat: hearts will be at reft, 
and duns be paid. 

The following lift of my wares I de- 


fire you to advertife; which will not fail, 


I hope, to bring cuſtomers, and may lay 
a foundation for the commerce of love in 
this trading iſland. 


LOVE-LETTERS and Sonnets, by the 
quire, at five Guineas the Proſe, and 
ten the Verſe; with allowance to thoſe 
that buy quantities. | 

A ſett of Rhymes, ready paired for 
any ordinary Amour; never uſed but 
twice. OO 6. | 

The Art of Pleafing; or, Rules for 
Defamation; with a compleat Index. 

An Apology for the Colour of a La- 
dy's Hair; with a Word or two in de- 
tence of white Eye- laſhes. 


A Treatiſe for, and another againſt, - 
— Fat. Sharp Sayings againſt 


aults which People cannot help; with 
Anſwers to each. 


A Compliment for a Maſque, and a 
Repartee for a Rival. Neither ever ſpo- 


ken before. 

An Inve&ive inſt embroidered 
Coats, for the Uſe of younger Brothers; 
to which is added, 'an Appendix con- 
cerning Fringed Gloves. Soo 


A Lift of the Heathen Geddeffe+, 
with the Colour of their Hair aud 


Eyes; for the Aſſiſtance of young Gen- 

_ that were never at the Univer- 
—_— : 

ble Entendres, and Feeling Lan- 


guage, colle&ed from the Works of 


ihe 


„I ſhall grow 
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the moſt celebrated Poeteſſes of the 


Age. | 

Vows for young Virgins, to be ſold 
by Number; and Flattery for old Maids, 
by Weight. | 
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 Raptures, Tranſports, and Exclama. 


tions, at a Crown a Dozen. 

Turtles, Fountains, Grottos, Foreſts, 
Roſes, Tigreſſes, Rocks, and Nightin 
gales, at common Prices. 


Ne XVIII, TUESDAY, APRIL é. 


1 was the other night in the box of the 


gallery at Sir Cour tly Nice, a co- 


medy I never miſs, for the ſake of the 


knight himſelf, Hothead and Teſtimony, 
all parts in themſelves very diverting, and 
excellently performed by the actors. Sir 
Courtly's character expoſes, to an extra- 
vagance, thoſe ſhallow creatures, whoſe 
imaginations are wholly taken up with 
form and outſide, and labour only at an 
excellence in indifferent things. Tout- 
ter the words, Your humble ſervant, and 
bow with a different air each time they 
are repeated, makes up his whole part in 
as pleaſant a ſcene as any of the comedy. 
This puts me a muſing upon the force 
of being able to act faſhionably in ordi- 
nary occaſions, and filling up their part 
of the room with a tolerable good air, 
while there is nothing 72 which en- 
gages the attention of the aſſembly or 
company to any one other point. It is 
monſtrous to obſerve how few amongſt 


us me able to do it, till half their life is 


paſſed away, and then, at laſt, they ra- 
ther get over it as a thing they neglect, 
than behave themſelves in it as a thing 
they have ever regarded. This matter 
is na where ſo conſpicuous as in an aſ- 
ſembly of men of parts, when they are 
got together upon any great point; as at 
the College of Ph ſicians, the Royal So- 
ciety, or any other place where you have 
had an opportunity of ſceing a good 
many Engliſh gentlemen together. I 
have been mightily at a loſs whether this 
proceeds from a too great reſpect for 
themſclves, or too great deference to 
others; but it ſeems to be partly one, part - 
ly other. Whatever the cauſe is, I have 
often ſeen the effect to a very great degree 


of pleaſantry. You ſhall, in the inſtant. 


a man is going to ſpeak, ſee him ſtunt 


himſelf, and not riſe within three inches 


of his natural height, but lean on one fide, 
as if taken with a ſudden ſciatica; and ns 
ten to one whether he recovers, without 
danger of falling quite down with ſhitt- 
ing legs; and Lhaveknown it, When a very 
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ingenious gentleman has tried both his 
lege, almoſt to tripping himſelf up, and 
then catched at himſelf with his arms in 
the air, turned pale, and finding by this 
time all his ſpeech ſtared cut of his 
head by a ſet of ill-natured curs that 
rejoiced in his confuſion, fat down in 
a ſilence not to be broken during his 
life. There is no man knows, till he 
has tried, how prodigious tall he himſelf 
is: he cannot be let into this till he has 
attempted to ſpeak in public; when he 
firk does it, in an inſtant, from ſitting 
to ſtanding up, the air is as muck too 
fine for him, as if he had been conveyed 
to the top of the Alps. You fee him 
gaſp, heave, and ſtruggle, like an ani- 
mal in an air-pump, till he falls down 
into his ſeat; but enjoys his health 
well enough ever after, provided he can 
hold his tongue. If the intended orator 
ſtand upon the floor, I have ſeen him 


miſcarry by taking only too large a ſtep 


forward; and then, in the air of a beg- 
gar who is recommending himſelf with a 
lame leg, ſpeak ſuch bold truths, as 
have had an effect juſt equal to the aſ- 
ſurance with which they were uttered. 
A. too great regard for doing what you 
are about with a good grace, deſtroys 
your capacity of doing it at all; but if 
men would place their ambition firſt up- 
on the virtue of the action, and attempt 
things only becauſe it is their duty ta 
attempt them, grace of action and be- 
coming behaviour would naturally at= 
tend truth of heart and honeſty of deſigns 
but when their imagipations are bent 
only upon recommencling themſelves, 
or impoſing upon others, there is no 
wonder that they are ſeized with ſuch 
aukward derelictions in the midſt of their 
vanity or talſhocd. I remember, when 
I was a young fcllow, there was a young 
man of quality that became an accom- 
pliſhed orator in one day. The gircum- 
tance was this: A gentleman who had 
chaſtiſed a ruffian for an iniolence 
towards a kinſwoman of his, was 

” | F attacked 
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it, without being ſurly. I aſked him, 
it he ſhould talk with 2 man wha had . 


attacked with qutrageous lan | age 
in that affembly. When his friend's 
name was ill treated from man to man, 


this ingenuou: auth diſcovered the ut- 


moſt pain to thoſe that ſat near him; and 
having more than once ſaid, © I am ſure 
* I could fight for him; why can't I 
* ſpeak for him?” at laſt ſtood up. The 
eyes Gi the Whole company went upon 
him; and though he appeared to have 
utterly forgot whit he rote ::p to ſpeak, 
yet the generous motive wh:ch the whole 
company knew he afed upon, procured 
kim ſuch an acclamation of voices to 
hear him, ti ae expreſſed himſelf with 
a magnanimity and elearneſs, proceeding 


from the integrity of his heart, that 


made his very adverſaries receive him as 
a man they med their friend. I men- 
tion this circumſtance to ſhow, that the 
beſt way to do a thing as you ought, 
is todo it only becauſe you ought. This 
thing happened foon after the Reſtora- 
tion, and I remember a fet of fellows, 
they called the new Converts, were the 
chief ſpeakers. It is true, they always 
ſpoke againſt their conſcience; but hav- 
ing been _ uſed to do ſo in public, 
(as all are gifted at their meetings) they 
excelled all other proftitutes in firm 
countenances and ſt.ff. bodies. They 
were indeed ridiculous, but they could 
bear to be ridiculous, and carricd their 
points by having their conſciences ſear- 
ed, while thoſe of others lay bleeding. 
But I am got into chat upon circun- 
ſtances of a higher nature than thoſe of 
ordinary life, compliment and cere- 
mony. [I was ſpeaking of Sir Courtly's 
Your humble Servant, Madam. 

As for my part, I always approve ra- 
ther thoſe who make the moſt of a little 
underſtanding, and carry that as far as 
they can, than thoſe who will not conde- 
ſcend to be perfect, if I may to ſpeak, 
in the under parts of their character. 
Mrs. Page ſaid very juſtly af me one 
day, (for you muſt know J am as mute 
as a fiſt. in her preſence) © If Mr. Myr- 
c tlecan't ſpeak for love, and his miſtreſs 
© can't ſpeak out of decency, their affair 
 *-muſt end as it began, only in dumb 
* ſhew.* I have a couſin at the univer- 
. fity wha lately made me a viſit; I know 
him io want no learning, wit, or ſenſe, 
if be would pleaſe to diſpenſe it to us hy 
retail, He can make an oration or write 
a poem, but won't let us have any thing 
of his in ſmall parcels. He is come, 
indeed, to bear our raillying him upon 


whole language except the conjunRj 
capulatve, how bd he be able — 
deritand him? Small matters it is ablo- 
lutely neceſſary to capacitate ourlelves 
for; great occahons do not occur every - 
moment. The Jew laid very prettily, 
in defence of his frequent ſuperſtitious 
waſhings, and the like outward ſervices, 
* I do theſe becauſe I have not aiways 
opportunities to manifeſt my devotion 
© in als of virtue. I had abundance 
to do to make my couſin open his mouth 
at all. He and I, one evening, had fat 
together three hours without uttering a 
ſyllable, I was reſolved to ſay nothing 
ul! he began the diſcourſe; but finding 
the ſilence endleſs, I defired him 10 go 
down with me from my Lodge, and waik 
with me in the Piazza. We took two or 
three turns there in the dark, in utter ſi- 
lence; at laſt, ſaid I to him, Couſin 
© Tom, this taciturnity of thine, conſi - 
* dering the ſenſe I know thou haſt in 
© thee, is a vexation I can no longer en- 
© dure with patience: we are now in the 
© dark, and I can't fee how you do it; 


© but here, give me your hand, let me, 


© while 1 hold you here, intreat you to 


© exerciſethe ute of ypur lips and tongue, 


© and oblige me fo far as to utter, with 
© as much vehemence as you can, the 
word Coach.” My youth took my 
friendſhip as I intended it, and, as well 
as he could, in a laughing voice he crie:\,. 
© C-0-a-c-h!'—* Very well, couſin,” ſays 
I, try if you can [peak it at once;* with 
which he began to cry, Coach! coach!? 
pulling himſelf out of my hand. No," 
ſays I, couſin, yeu ſhall not go till you 
g re perfect; with that he called loudly 
ard diſtinct ly, inſomuch that we had in 
an inſtant all the coaches from Will's 
and Tom's about the Portico or Little 
Piazza. The fellows began to call names, 
as thinking themſelves abuſed, ſince no 
one came to take coach; upon which, 
one cried out, * What raſcals are thoſe 
in the Piazza? —“ You {coundrels,? 
ſaid I, what ae you good for but to 
© keep your horſes and ſelves in exer- 
* ciſe? Would you {tae and ſtand idle 
© at coffee-houte doors all night? I 
went on with great fluency, in the lan- 
guage thyſe charioteers uſually meet 
with; upon which they came down, 
armed with whips, and my couſin com - 
plaining his ſword was borrowed of an- 
other college, and would not draw, 
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Vondered I would bring myſelf and him 
tho luch a ſcrape. He had not done 
ſpeak ſag, before a whip-laſh took him 
on the cheek; upon Which my young 
gentlem in ſnatched my cane out of my 
han i, and found every limb «bout him 
ay well as his tongue. I ſtood by him 
with all my might; and would fain have 
brought it to that, that my couſin might 
be carried hefore a juſtice, by way of ex- 
exciſe in different circumſtances, rather 


= 


PD 
than go on the inſipid, doll; uſeleſs 
thing, which an unmanly bathfulticfs- 
had made him; but he improved daily 
after this adventure of the coachmen, 
and can be rough and civil as properly; 
and with as good an air, as any gentle- 
man in town. In a word; his actions 
are genterl, manly, and voluntary, which 
he owes to the confidence into which [ 
at firft betrayed him, by the filly adven 
ture I have now related. 


No XIX. THURSDAY, APRIL 8. 


L 


Shall be mightily in arrear with my 

* correſpondents, if I do nor, for ſome 
time, appoint one day in the week to take 
into conſideration their epiſtles. 

The firſt that falls into my hands, out 
of a bundle before me, is from an un- 
happy man who is talien in love, but 
knows not with whom. Take his caſe 
from his own epiſtle. 


| MR. UVARTLE; APnit 3. 1714. 


| ! Am a voitag gentleman of a mude- 


rate fortune, have ſpent the greateſt 
part of my time for theſe two or three 
vears laſt paſt in what they call ſeeing 
the town; but am now reſolved to marrv, 


And forſake that unſettled kind of life. 


My thoughts are at prefent divided be- 


| tween two fifters; and as they arc both 


amiab'e, I can't as yer determine which 
to make my addrefles to, but muſt beg 
your advice in this critical poſture of af - 
urs. Lucinda has ſenſꝭ enough, is very 
handiome, and exceliently well ſhaped; 
her eyes command reſped from all who 
behold them: it is impoſſible to ſee and 
not adote her; ſhe dances to the greateſt 
perfection imaginable; and is, in ſhort, 
every way ſo well accompliſhed, that her 
charms would be irreſiſtible, had ſhe not 
tõo great a mixture of pride, and did not 
ſelf- admiration, in ſome meaſure, obicure 
the luſtre of her brauty; Celia is not ſo 
handſome as her ſiſter, yet is very pretty: 
hen the talks, ſhe captirates her hear- 
ers, yet ſeems wholly ignorant at the 
ſame time of her own charms; and when 
the eyes of the wHole company are fixed 
on her, (he, with all che innocence in rhe 
world. ſtems to wonder at their atten - 
tion, and rather apprehends that ſme 
defect in hei perſon or convertation, than 
any pet feddion in either, is the cauſe of 


—QUID DECEAT, NON VIDET UVLLUS AMANS Ovi. 


their earneſt obſervance. When I am 
with Celia, her agrecable eaſy converſa- 
tion and good-humour raviſh my ſoul, 
and 'tis then TI reſolve with myſelf to fix 
my thoughts on her alone; but when Lu- 
cindda approaches, all my reſolutions va- 
niſh; and I'm Celia's no longer. I have 
endeavoured to ſearch into my own 
thoughts as nicely as pofſible, and have 
at 1a diſcovered that *tis Lucinda I ad- 
mire, but Celia I love. I would there- 
fore beg your advice which T ought to 
chaſe; her, that by the delicacy of her 
face and ſhape, and Rtateline!s of her mien 
and air, enforces my adorati n; or her, 
that by the agreeableneſs of her good- 
humour and converſation, engages my 
love. An anſwer to this will be v 
acceptable to your humble ſervant, 
CUarLlEes Dou3Tr. 


The circumſtance of this rams 
puts me in mind of a paper of verſes in 
Sir John Suckling, upon two ſiſters, 
whole heauties were ſo equal and ſo alike, 
that they diſtra ted the choice and ap- 
probation of tacir beholders. While 
the eyes of their admirers were taken u 
in comparing their ſeveral beauties, their 
hearts were ſafe by being unreſolved on 
weich of the two to fix. That witty 
author on this occaſion concludes, 


He ſure is happieſt that has hopes of either, 
Next him is he that fees them both together. 


My correſpondent has not told me, 
that h- has not eaſy acceſs to both his 
young ladies; while he enjoys that, L 
cannot but propoſe the expedient of ſeeing 
them both together, as an effectual me- 
thod towards coming to a determination 
in this caſe, though it had the contrary 
effect in the caſe c the ſiſters reported 
2 | 
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by Suckling . If my correſpondent has 
fated the matter right, Celia will gain 
nd of Lucinda; for beauty palls by 
intimate converſation, but good-humour 
and affability gain new ſtrength the more 
frequ-ntly they diſcover themſelves. I 
expect this correſpondent, provided he 
goes into my method, ſhould give me an 
account how he finds himſelf, that I 
may note it in my book of receipts. 
The next gentleman, I find, is ex- 
_ tremely high in his fever, for he ſtarts 
from one thing to another in the preſent 
hurry of his ſpirits, and makes it im- 
poſſible for me to give any regular judg- 
ment of his condition, I find he is but 
lately fallen into it, and I muſt obſerve 
his future letters very attentively, befor: 
I can be able to preſcribe any thing for 
his recovery. It is the nature of his 
diſeaſe, in the firſt place, that the pa- 
tients think every man delighted with 
their ravings. The ſtile of the letter 
ſcems to me to be that wiuch the learned 
in love diſtinguiſh by the Sublime Un- 
zutelligible; but take it trom himſelt. 


on! MR. MYRTLE, 

TAD you ſeen her for whom my 
<= hreaſt pants this moment, your 
Anne Page nad ben as utterly no more 
as Cleopatra who ruined Antaony, or 
Statira who captivated Alez ander! Heed- 
leis man that I was — But what could 
wiſdom have availed me, after feeing 
her! As ſlie is fair, ſhe is ↄlſo inexora- 
ble. Alas! that what moves paſſion 
mould alſo be a check te our deſires; and 
how miſerable is lis tate, who conceives 
deſpair from the merit of what inſpires 
his admiration! Oh, dear Sir! ſnd me 
vour advice, but ] am ture 1 can't fol- 
low it; and I ſhall not have time to ſhew 
| you how much I am vour humble ter- 
vant, though I know I ſnall be yours 
til: deach, 

CiNTHiO LANGUISSANTE. 


I ſhall end to-day's work with . this 


notable piece of complaint from poor 


Tim. Gubbin, whoſe lamentation you 
muſt take in his own words. 


Ma. MYRTLE, 


QINCE I writ to you laſt, I have vi. 


ſited this gentle woman that I told you 


of, and whom I cannot be without every 


day in the week, except Sundays. You 


cannot imagine how very proul ſhe is, 
and ſcornful, though at the ſame time 
ſhe knows that I am better born than 
herſelf; but ſhe loves none but diſſem- 
blers. The young ſpark, who I com- 
plained to you was ſo much in her fa- 
vour, told her ſuch a parcel of lyes t'other 
day, that I told him to his face I won-. 
d-red he was not aſhamed on it. You 
mutt know, I believe moſt of what he 
f{ivs is out of a book. 1 am loth to 


be quarrelſomez but if he talks, and 


makes a jeſt of me any longer, as I find 
he does, I'll make him underſtand that 
Jam as good a ſcholar at the rapier as 
himſelf. I only ſpeak it to you as a caſe 
of conicience, and aſk you the queltion, 
Whether, if a man has more wit than J, 
and uſes it againſt me, I may not ute 
what I think I have more than he again 
him? Theretore, if I may have your 
leave, I would try my young fark 
about the buſineſs of courage. I have 
told my miſtreſs as much; but I don't 
know what ſhe means, but I think ſhe 
has as mad a way of talking as he, and 
ſays, the way to win her is to die for her 


mytelf; and, if I won't do that, not to 


interrupt people who are better bred than 
myle!f, who are willing to die for her, 


Pr*ythee, Mr. Myrtle, teil me what all 


Uns means; for, though I have a very 
good eſtate, I am as unhappy as if I 
were not worth a groat, and ail for this 
proud minx. I am, Sir, your moit hum- 
ble ſer vant, 

TiMoTHY GUBBIN, 


No xx. SATURDAY, APRIL 0: 


Sur DROPT A TFAR, AND SIGHING SEEM'D TO SAY, 
YOUNG MAIDENS, MARRY! MARRY, WHILE You may!) 


I Am apt to believe the circumſtances 
1 of the following letter are unfeigned, 

and therefore ſhall not }:bour to make 
them more entertaining by fadulous or- 
naments, I ſhall hare, I dare fay, 


ILATMANs 


enough to do in the progreſe of the mat- 
ter, to fhew my tkill in Love; therefore, 


let the following letter e before the to vn, 
as a plain narrative if chat, I fear, will 
have. more iucidonis in it than it ſhould 

have, 
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have, were I myſelf either the ſon or the 


-father in the narration. I appeal to the 
tea-tables on the matter. 


DEAR MR, MYRTLE, 
I Have long had a ſecret (and I hope no 


crim nal) ambition to appear in your 


writings, and an equal deve to be un- 


der your. direction. Ir, therefore, you 
have k indneſs enough to gratify the va- 
nity of an enamoured female, (who has a 
mind to be admired in coitee-houſes, 
and is willing to believe that, by a little 


of your management, ſhe may make a 


tolerable figure among your Lovers) 
and to convince the world that you are 
reſolve to be as good as your Wend, hy 
your readineſs to give your ſage advise 
to thoſ wha need it, and huminy tre 
for it; I earnettly intreat you to print me 
of to-morrow, and, at the ſame time, to 
pabliſh your opinion of the {ow wing 
caſe: for the gentleman ho, next my - 
ſelf, is more concerned in it, has per- 
uſed the letter I now preſume to» tend 
you, and has poſitively declared : will 
tiand to your determination. 

Mr. Careleſs is a gentleman ot the 
Middle Temple: he was ent thither 
very young to ſtudy the law. IIe has a 
vivacity in ali his words and actions, 
which has acquired him the eſteem and 
good graces of a great many of our ſex. 
Tae kind of tappinels made him en- 
tirely neglect the chief deſign which 
brought him up to London. Coke up- 
on Littleton grew mauidy and duty in 
his ſolitary ſtudy, while be thined 
among the ladies in his coat turt ed ug 
with velvet, and negligently grace i 
with oil and powder. He bette Kn 
how to write a hillet-doux tnan to en- 
groſs a bili, and he was much more ex- 
pert in repeating craps of plays than 
in wording a petition. A certain art he 
has of ſaying the moſt common things 
after an extraordinary manner, was of 
very great uſe to him in eff=cival'y re- 
commendhng him to thoſe ladies v0 
are fond of hat kind of innocent muth 
which k-eps virtue always in danger, 
and conſequently alarmed, and not in a 
ſtupid ſecurity which tends neither io 
virtue nor vice.— But, alas! where am I 
going ?—T aſk ten thoutand pardons, 
dear Mr. Myrtle, for this long pream- 
ble. What Iam going to conſult you 
in is this: I am a young woman who 
hare been but fourteen thele three years 
paſt, though to you I may venture to 


own, that I was fix and twenty the firſt 
day of May laſt. My father was an 
officer in the army, and though pretty 
well ſtricken in vears, yet no man was 
a greater encourager of mit h and di- 
verſion than himit.t. This turn of hu- 
mour in the go:d old man, in He him 
extremely pleased with Mi. Care'eſs; 
and, unleſs the buftneſs of his family re- 
Gu.red lis more ſerious attention, he 
thought Lis hours pafied flowly on, if 
voung Cereicts happened to be ahient 
irom our houſe. This genti-man's 
clole iniunacy with my father gare lim 


frequent opportunities of being in my 


company; and he has often, in gaiery 
of heart, called me his Maria, bis miſ- 
trels, his charmer; and has told me a 
thouland times over he was in love with 
me, in a way which goes for no more 
han- Aadem, Ilile your company. How- 
ever, I.. Myrtle, von, who teen no 
ttrinzer o the weakneſſes incident to 
our ſec, can't but imagine that a ſin- 
gle woman, and no prafeſſed enemy to 
mutri-mony, was not diſpleaſed zt tuch 
lie declarations from 2 pretty fellow 
tnat vas „oung, lively, biiik, and did 
not want wit. Though he was thus 
agreeable, and I neither infenfible of 
his perfections, nor dilplee ſed at his ad- 
dretles io me, yet my mudelty laid too 
grent u reſtriction on ine, to permit me 
to diſcover to him at ſirit the ſecret ſa- 
tisfaction Þ took in hearing him praiſe 
mr, zud ow 1 was delighted when I 
Iitzued to he declaration of his paſſion. 
Wnat he rotiled ot laſt began to dwe!l 
upon me; I grew afraid that al: his pro- 
felſins ©; thes nature were mere amuſe- 
men's 16 him; til one evening, when we 
were al! very merry in the pariour, danc- 
ing co rmry dances, and playing plays, 
he fad © ew to me in fecret, which. 
I cer i tha al my lui with IJ had never 
heard. ; 

I ret.emver we were engaged at a play 
called veivants and XIiſtreiſes, when, 
among tte variety of gentlemen which 
were giwen me to chuſe out of, I pitch 
ed upon Mr. Careicts, as a gentleman 
the moſt ae ble to my fancy of any 
in the companv. Upon which he ole 
up, made me a very modelt and reſpeck- 
ful bow; and when, according to the 
cuitom of the play, he had given a very 
graceful, ane methouaht zoinewhat awe 
ful ſalute, he whiſpeicd me, and wiſhed, 
with a ſigh, that he might be ſa happy 
as to bt mi choice in carncit-T hear 
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the words ſtill tingle in my ear. I ſtole 
my eye towards Mr. Careleſs the whole 
night after; and if be happened to com- 
pliment any of the ladies, I took parti- 


cular notice of her countenance; I could 


not h. thinking her very ugly, and 
that ſhe lid got at all deſerve to have any 
thing ſaid in her praiſe : if he ſmiled at 
my couſin, who was tulerably handiome, 
I was ready to cry; and when, in a 
ſondling manner, he took my ſeſter Sally 
on his knee, methought my poor heart 
grew as heavy as lead. Well! certainly 


mp inquietudes all that night are not, 


and to Mr. Myrtle need not, to be de- 
ſcribed—Bur, Mr. Myrtle, to make 
ſhort of my ſtory, by mutual endear- 
ments, and a reczprecal deſire to plca e, 
Mr. Careleſs and I, from that time for- 
ward, be ame lovely and agreeable in 


each other's eyes. | thought myſelf hep- 


py in his company; and a fight of him 
never failed to fill me with the moſt ra- 
viſking delight. He would often diſ- 


courſe to me of marriage, and long till 


1 


be was of age, that he m ght have me 


all his own. I converſed with him as 
with the man who was to have been wy 
companion for life. I ſeldom dreſſed 
but on the day I expected a viſit tion 
him. Thus we lived and loved, tor 
ſome months, till the malicious world 
talked of our behaviour, and made NI. 
Careleſs's father acquainted with our 
whole proceedings. He tends for his 
fon. Oh, Mr. Myrtle, how ſhall I de- 
ſcribe my concern for his departure! I 
dreaded his father's power over him, 


and trembled when I corniuicred that his 


father, who was able to leave him a 
good fortune, might poſſibiy awe him 
into a neglect of me. Nr. Carcleſs 
leaves me and London, in «bedience to 
his father's command. As toon as he 
got hame, be t-nt me word his father 
ſeverely mcnc-d him, and jwore ſo- 
lemnly be would not lcave him a groat 
N he continued to love me, or enter- 
tained the leatt thonght of making me 
his wife. | 

In Mr. Carcleſs'e abſence my father 
and mother both died, and 1 turvived 
them an or: hin of a very ſlender ſor- 
rune. Mr. Careleſs writcs a ſeccnd let- 
ter, wherein be lets me know, that his 


farher perſiits in his reſulutiom ; how- 
ever, he aſſures me, that if I pleaſed he 


would poſt to Lyndon nn.own to the 


old many and there marry me. IL no] ] 
had a difficult card to play. I reaſoned 


ruf Lovet. 


thus; that if I took Mr. Careleſs at his 
word, I ſhould thereby prove the v1:- 
h inſtrument of making him guilcy 
of diſo bediente, and, by incurring his 
father's difpleafute; put his fortune in 
danger. I thought it would be no ar- 
gument of my atfection to involve the 
young man 1 pretended te love, in theſe 
dangers. After fome fttruggle, my pat- 
hon gave way to prudence, and I re- 
ſoived to loſe my .lover,” rather than 
take him at the exy-<nce. of his fame or 
diſcretion. After 1 had wept heartily, 
I writ him a letter in the lite of one who 
had never loved; I told bim I ! enevedl 
it moſt adviſable to lay aide the thoughts 
of a ma'ch which wis attended with mas 
ny cifficulties, an coul | not but prove 
a very C:iadvantag ous one to him; 


and, if his father remained irreconcile- 


able, to me too. Mr. Careleſs foliow- 
ed my advice, he cor:mended my free - 
doin, cealed io be my lover, but con- 
tinued to be my friend ever fince. 

Mr. Careleſs is now at age, unmar- 
ried, an has attained to aplentifulfortune 
without the aſſiſtance of his father: 1 


am ſtill unprovided for. and confeſs Mr. 


Careleſs is this moment as much matter 
of my heart as ever. Dear Mr. Myrtle, 
be ſpeedy in your determination, and 
ſay what you think ſhould be Mr. C2e- 
leſs's ſentiments towards me. I wait 
with impatience for to-morrow*s papers 
which is ſeriouſly to determine the tate 
of your conttant reader, | 
PRUDENCE LOVESiCK. 


It is a very hazardous point to deter- 
mine a matter attended with fuch nice 
circumſtances: but ſuppoſing the facts 


are honeſtly ſtated, if the father of Care- 
leſs has any taſte of merit, he ought to 


give his conſent to a lady to whom he 


owes ſo generous a retufal of his ſong 
rather than he his daughter, when it 
was incommodious to the circumftances 


of his family. If an acceſſion of wealth 
is thruwn in, which ought to be ac-- 
counted us a portion ſent by Providence 


to take off all prudential objections that 
ſtood between the young lady and her 
happineſe, I won't ſay what the ſon 
ſhould do; but if the father does his du- 
ty, it will have the ſame good effect on 


the lovers. Till that is refuſed, I ſhall 
not play the cafuitt.in a cafe wherein ne 
one ean err, but with 2'guilt which can- 
not but. he ob ious to any man We has 
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TN hopes that people will trouhle me no 
more with accounts of the Crabtrees, 
Iuave admitted the following letter, 


though I am ſick of a people to eminent- 


ly male the objects ot the contrary paſ- 
fun to that of love. 5 


SIR, 
1 Read in your paper, the other day, the 
letter of Richardetto Languenti, con- 
cerning the ridiculous and miſchievous 
race of the Crabtrees. I muſt confeſs I 
never thought words better put together 
or applied, than miſchievous and ridicu- 


lous, for that unaccountable, lamentable, 


deteſtable, and every other word ending 
in able, under tolerable. You may ſee, 
Sir, by the hand in which I write, that I 
am a woman; and by the ſtile and paſ- 
fion, that I am an angry woman : at the 
lame time, I don't know whether I may 
write myſelf Woman, only becauſe I am 
of the age of twenty-nine, ſince I am ſtill 
a maid; but I am ſure I ſhould have been 


a woman before now, if it had not been 
for this difagreeable, I would ſay execra- 


ble race of the Crabtrces. As faſt, and 
as well as my paſſion will let me, I will 
give you an account of my ſufferings. 

I am the daughter of a gentleman of 


400 l. a year, who has ſeveral other chil- 


dren. Sir Anthony always giving him- 
ſelf ont for a great friend to the landed 
intereſt, as he calls it, has ever been in 
great credit with my father. To find por- 
tions, maintenance, and education, for a 
numerous family, my father has practiſed 
that natural improvement of a country 
gentleman's eſtate, grazing catile, and 
chiving them to the market of London. 
He dealt for the whole with one eminent 
butcher in St. James's Market, with 
whom he accounts once a year, and takes 
the payments which are made to the ſaid 
butcher in balance of their accounts. 
You muſt know there is a great lady in 


that neighbourhood, eminent for her jui- 


tice and charity, who uſes Sir Anthony 
as ker ſteward : the knight has got a great 
eftate by oppreſſing her tenants, and ter- 
rifying all people in her ſervice with his 
great power in her. The lady above- 


Rxentioned gwed my father s correſpond- 


ent, the butcher, a ſum of money, which 
was to have been my fortune in mar- 
riage with an agreeable young man, the 
ſon of a neighbouring gentleman. M 

father had ſo great a ret; ect for this lady, 
that he engaged himſelf io take any de- 
mands upon her in payment without the 
leaſt ſcruple. By Sir Anthony's manage- 
ment, a third part of the lady's debt to 
the butcher is paid in a coin I never heard 
of before, called Tin Tallies. My father 
has written to Sir Anthony, and offered 
them to Zachanah his brother, they he- 
ing out of my father's way to know what 
to do with; but Zachariah has told the 
| butcher, who carried my father's 
etter, and written to my father, that he 
can't meddle with them; but has gravely 
adviſed him to ſtick to the landed inte- 
reſt, and not mind projects, for fo the 
half-witted impudentwretch calls receive 
ing money for the product of his land. 
Thus, Sir, I have loſt a good huſband 
by this trick of Sir Anthony, and the 
whole race of them wonder why our fa- 
mily curſes them; but, Sir, it is the na- 
ture of the Crabtrees to be blind to the 
evils they themfelves commit, and don't 
think themſelves guilty of miſchiefs, 
wherein they are the original cauſes, ex · 
cept they are the immedaate inſtruments, 
Theſe groſs abuſes the graceleſs crew, 
by bragging of their power, have com- 
mitted againſt all the world without be- 
ing found out and thoroughly explained 
till the devil, who owed them a ſhame, 
prompted them io meddle with thoſe that 
could draw their pictures. I owned to 
you, in the beginning of this letter, that 
I was an angry woman; and I think 1 
have made it out that I have-reaſon for 
it. I have nothing now left to divert 
my poor aching heart from reflection upon 
it's diſappointme:n, but graifying my 
reſentment againſt the infame ts caute of 
it. When I reilect upon this race, epe- 
cially the knight himſeif, I coniets my 
ar ger is immediately turned into nurth g 
for how is it poſſible that an ngainly 
creature, who has what he 15 wret in hig 
face, thould impoſe upon any bedy ? He 
looks ſo like a cheat, that he paiſes uon 
people who do not know him from no 
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other advantage in the world, but that- 
they are ahanzd to be governed by ſo 
villy an art as phy ſiogno ay With this 
miſchievous aſſec, there is ſomething fo 
aukward, fo little, and briikly comic, 
in Sir Anthony's mien ar: ait, chat one 
would think the contempt ct 115 ure 
might fave peo; le f:om the iniq ut of 
his deſigns; Sar Sir Anthony be ihe 
happinc!s next to a good reput.uion, 
which is to he inten le of ſhninc, and 
theretorc is as imvig as he is ugly. For- 
give me perſona! reflections, but ugly is 
a woman's word ici Knaviid. ? curve, 
Sir, you affect purring, the ſentence of 


ſome poet, Engliſh or Latin, at the top 


of your paper; and as I delive vou woui.l 
Jet my letter be as remarkable as poſſible, 
I beg you to put theſe words out of Sir 
Jehn Suckling's play of the Sad One, at 
the head of this my writing, exccpt you 
wid put in all my letter, hien I had 
much rather you would: the plcce in Sir 
John Suck ling will agree well enough with 
the knight; for though his name is An- 
thony, and sackling has uſed the word 
Robin, every one of this country will think 
him meant, when you do but ſay, The 
Sad One, for ſuch indeed he is. The 

atlage is thus: A poet a: an actor are 

ntroduced diſc ourſing about characters 
in a play. The actor is telling the au- 
thor, that he wonders why he will repre- 
ſent what cannot be in nature, an honeſt 
lawyer. * Why, fays Muliticarni, (that 
is the name of the poet) Doſt think it 
* impoſſible for a lawyer to be honeſt ?* 
The actor anſwer 


©, As tis for a lord-treaſurer to be poor, 

© Orfor a king not to be cozened : 

E There's little Robin, in debt within theſe 
n © three years, 

© Grown fat and fuller 


As for uſing the word Treafurer inſtead 


is n dealing with him; he has got ail 


the country forall The honeſt man, whe 
managed her b'ſMmeis before him, allthe 
names that malice conld invent; ſo that, 
whenever he is diſmiſſed, he knov's he 
cannot be worſe vicd than the beſt men 
have been before him. Thus Sir An- 
rhony thinks himſelf ſecure againſt defa- 
mation; fir, hecarfe he deſerves all the 


ihn that can be ſaid cf him; and, ſecond- 


ly, because the ſame thing has been (aid 


of thoſe who deter v ali the praiſe which 


language can heftow I havea great deal 
more 19 fay ct the ugly creature; hut 1 
had ike to have forgot Brickdutt and Za. 
chariah. You muit kuow they have dif. 
ferem apartments about Sir Anthony's. 
houſe, to examine every one who comes 
for money, or admit their accounts. Theſe 
animals, if poſſible, are more hideous 
than Sir Anthony himſelf: they are both 
in town; and they are as much deſired in 
the country, as their arrival in it former. 
ly was feared and dieaded. The Preſ- 
byterian minitters in theſe parts have a 


very pleaſan ale or Zachariah, who, it 


ſeems, was mad» a truſtee iu a donation 
for miniſters diſſenting from tae Church 
of England. The deſcripticn of mi- 
niſt. rs diſſenting from the Church of 
England ſuits as well with Nonjurors 
as Diſſenters; an Zachariah beinga new 


convert, forfeorh, to the church, has a 


pious compaſſion rather for thoſe who 
were of our church, and are gone higher, 
than to thoſe who will not come up to it; 
and therefore, ont of ſcruple of conſci- 
ence. cheats the Diſſen ers. I defire you 
would be ſure 10 print this, becauſe it 
would be well that he truth were known; 
for ſome do not fail to fay, that under 


the notion of it's being a gift to pi- 


ous uſes, Zachariah has reſerved it for 
that good Chriſtian himſelf, When 
Zachariah went through the town of 
Worceſter—but that is a long ſtory—I 
had like to have forgot Brickduſt; but 
what ſignifies talking of him? I remem4 
ber a whimfic:] ſaying of one ſpeaking 
of a filly creature with a manly aſpect; 


he called him a Coal-black Silly Fellow ; 


ſo I ſay Brickduſt is a Soft Ugly Cur: 
he has a phiz fit only for accuſation 
and abuſe; if he defighed to commend, 
it would have that effect; and it is non- 
ſenſe for you to ſet up fg 2 Lover, 
when you let theſe creatures go about to 


_ frighten women with child, and bear falſe 
; witnels againſt honeſt men. I fear I have 
'* ſaid more than will come within your 

above a year's fevenue by it. Butthere 


paper; but pray don't l e any of it out, 
tor my lover was a very pretty fellow, and 
was 
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was-forced to leave me becauſe of theſe 
curſed rallies. 1 am, dear Mc. Myrtle, 
very much your ſervant, 


MR. MYRTLE, 
I Beg the favour of you to acquaint the 
ion, that in the molt neceflary earth - 
en ware, I have, wito great pains and 


SusanN MATCHLESS. 


curioſity, wrought round the exterior C- 
perficies of them, the true cffigies of Sir 
Anthony Crabtree, Mr. Zachariah Crab. 
tree, and Mr. Peter Brickduſt. They 
will be fold at all potters ſhops within 
London and Weſtminſter on the 1 9th 
inſtant, and country cuſtomers may have 
them at a cheaper rate. | | 
| RuBtNns CLAYWRIGUT: 


de XXII. THURSDAY, APRIL rs. 


SECRETUM 1122 


"HE buſineſs of Love alters in every 

1 family in England; and, I mult 
confeſs, I did not ſufficiewly weigh the 
| perplexity that I ſhould fall into, 
rom the vaſt variety of cis, when I 
undertook my preſent province. The 
author of the foi lowing letters is in very 
whimfical circumſtances, which will be 


buſt repreſemed by his epiſtles. 


eln, | 
AS I am about thirty, and of ſuch a 

> round untroubled countenance as 
may make me appear not fo much, I muſt 
complain to you of a general calamity 


that obſtructs or ſuſpends the advance- 


ment of the younger men in the purſuit 


olf their fortune. I now make love to 


the daughter of a man of buſineſs, who 
is ſo fantaſtical as to threaien to marry 
the-ycung lady to a contemporary of his 
own, I mean one cf his own years. He 
lays no young man can be good for any 
thing but filling an houſe full of cuil“ 
tiren, without being wile enough to know 
how to provide for them. Now, as i am 
to ſucceed in love, as I can arg'e my 
father-in-law into ati opinion cf my 
ability for buſineſs, give me leave to 
think it not foreign to your deſign, 
to print my thouglits concerning the 
rTejudices' which men in one ſtage of 
li have to thoſe in another. The or- 
molt inconveniencies are owing to the dif- 
ficulty we meet with in being admitted 
into the ſociety of men in years, and 
adding thereby the early knowledge of 
men and bufineſs to that of books, for 
the reciprocal improvennent of each other. 
One of fifty as naturally imagines the 
ſame inſufficiency in one of thirty, as he 
of thirty does in one of fificen; and cach 
age is thus left io inſtruct itſelf by the 
natural courle of it's own reflection and 


experience. I am apt to think, that be- 
fore thirty, a man's natural and acquiretl 
parts are at that ſtrength, as, w th a lit - 
tle experience, to enable him (if ever he 
can be enabled) to acquit himſelf well in 
any buſineſs or converſation he ſhell be 
admitted into. As to the objeftion, hat 
thoſe that have not been uſed io buſineſs 


are conſequently unfit for it, ii might 


have been made one time or other aguinſt 
all men that ever were born; and is fa 
| I a one, that it is none at all. Be. 
tides, he that knew men the belt that ever 
any one did, ſays, that Wiſdom cometh 
by opportunity of leiſure, and he that 
© hath little buſmneſs ſhall become wile. 
And my Lord Bacon obſerves, that thoſe 
government's have been always the moſt 
happy, which have been adminiitered 
ſuch as have ſpent part of their life 
in books and leiſure; and inſtances in 
the governments of Pius Quintus and 
Sixtus Quintus about his own time, 
who, though they were eſteemed but pe- 
dantical friars, proceeded upon trutr 
3 of ſtate than thoſe who had 
ad their education in affairs of ſtate and 
courts of princes: If this rule holds in 
the diſpatch of the moſt perplexed mat- 
ters; as of public politics, it muſt of 
neceſſity in that of the common diviſians 
of buſineſs, which every body kuows are 
directed by form, and requize rather da- 
ligence and honeſty than great ability in 
the execution. | 
A goud judgment will not only ſupply, 
but gg beyond experience; for the latter 
is only a knowledge that directs us in 
the diſpatch of matters future, from the 
conſideration of matters paſt of the ſame 
nature; but the formeris a perpetual and 
equal direction in every thing that cart 
happen, and does not follow, but makes 
the p:ecedent that guides the other. | 
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This everlaſting prejudice of the old hard upon us young fellows, that we ars 
inſt the young, heightens the natural not to be truſted in buſineſs and conver- 
diſpoſition of . to pleaſure, when ſation with thoſe in years, till due age, 
they find themſelves adjudged intapable together with it's conſequences, ill health 
of buſineſs. Thoſe among them, there - and ill humour, have marked us with a 
fore, whoſe circumſtances and way of faded cheek, a hollow eye, a buſy rumi- 
thinking will allow them ſuch freedom, nating forehead; and, in ſhort, rendered 
plunge themſelves in all ſenſual grati- us leis capable of ſerving and pleaſing 

cations. Others of them, of a mate re- them, than we were when. we welt 

gulated turn of thought, ſeck the enter- thought unable to do either. I beg 
tainment of books and contemplation, your pardon for ſo many ſerious reflec- 


and are buried in theſe pleaſures. Thele tions, and your lcave to add to them a 1 
| Purſuits, during our middleage, ſtrength- love. letter to the father, incloſed in one | 
en the love ot retirement in the ſober to the daughter, and addreſſed to her for 
man, and make it 2 to the liber- his peruſal. I am, Sir, your moſt hum- ; 
tine. They gain philoſophy enough by ble ſervant. | 5 
this time to be convinced 'us their inte- ? 
reſt to have as little ambition as may bes 8 b 
and cdi. ſidering rather how much leſs ate 8 
they need to live happily, than how much M eb x 4 | 
1 — * — Smog there is not ſome mention made of you: 4 
fortune, which in the purſuit mult lien 3 wy _—_ l 3 =_ L 
= their preſent enjoyment, and in the pur- OMEN dd THAT gives ene to the 4 
at —— 5 torment I am in, while I am forced to 4 
; L — Foſs — hes perünent ſmother the warmth of my affe ion to- 0 
, ay of life and converfation of you h in wards you. You know yorr father is of 
a general, expoſes them to the juſt diſckee _ 4 - diſpleaſed that I love you; but I am, t 
of their elders j but where the contrary is * — 1 1 = * —— p 
found among any of them, it ſhould be err 2 
the more particular n w world is impertinence, and all it's riches 1 
- their . There are ſome obſer- —— _ pn 4 — of the joy there t 
vations, I have by chance met with, ſo TE erſtcod, Main. _— f 
; moſt faithful, moſt devoted, humbie er- E 


- much in favour of young men, that I 
cannot ſuppreſs them. * 2 is | 
the chief recommendation both in pubiic 8. W! - . 
and private matters, it is cbſerved, that Rk th rides 8 
the young are more ſincere in the diſpatch the incloſedl. Lock difoleaſed * 1 5 
of buſinels, and profeſſions of friendſhip, will plead 1 | 
than thoſe that are more advanced in N 
years; for they either prefer public re · | 
putation to private advantage, or believe MADAM | 
it the only way to it. They are gene- 1 Have a great reſpect for you, but muñ 
rally well-natured, as having not heen beg you would not take it amiſs, if 1 
' acquainted with much malice, or ſoured can reckon no woman a beauty whole ſa- 
with diſappointment; the lets diſpoſed ther's favour does not add to her other 
to pride or avazice, as they have neither qualifications. He is, as I am, a man 
. gvanted nor abounded. They are un- of buſineſs; and I doubt not but he will 
practiſed in the ways of flattery and diſſi - acquaint you, that buſineſs is to be 
mulation, and think others prattiſe it as minded. Your declaration, joined with 
| little as thæmſelves. This aries from their his in my favour, will make me more 
- boldneis, as having not been yet huinbled frequent at your houie; but till I know 
by the chances of lifez and they credu- what I have to truſt to, I do not think it 
7 Iny, as having not yet bern often de- is proper for me to intrude upon your 
ceſved. lic time, and loſe my own. I am, Madam, 


vant. 


I hall conclude by ſay ung, it is very your moſt humble ſervant. 
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Ne XXIII. SATURDAY, APRIL 13. 


QUOD LAT ET ARCANA NON ENARRABILE IIA. 


un. NYRTLE, | 


W HEN you firſt erected your 
Lodge, you then took upon you 
to be a patron of Lovers, and at the ſame 


time promiſed your aſſiſtance to all thoſe 


who ſhould addreſs themſelves to you for 
advice, the better to conduct them 
through all thoſe paths of love which, 
it is to be preſumed, you have often 
trod before them. | | 

It is this confideration which em- 
boldens me to give you the trouble of 
this, without offering at any formal 
apology for it. It is a mighty pleaſure 
and a ſolid ſatis faction to a man, to re- 


flect that he has it in his power to be 


ſerviceable to others; and ſince I am 
confident of your ability, if you deny 


me the benefit of it, I ſhaii grudge you 


the poſſeſſion of ſuch an advantage, and 
value you no more, though a maſter in 


the att of love, than I would a miſer for 


his wealth, when he poorly reſerves it to 
himiclf, and can't find in his ſoul to be- 
ſtow the leaſt part of it on the moſt needy 
and indigent. 

That you may he the better able to 
preſcribe, I ſhall beg leave to lay my 


real condition before you without art or 


diſſimulation. I am, in plain terms, 
what you call a rover, or a general lov- 
er. I am of the moſt perverſe, un- 
toward, amorous conſtitution imagin- 
able; I have ſcarcely ever ſeen that fe- 
male who had not ſome charm or other 


to catch my heart with; and I dare ſay 


T have been a flave to more miſtreſſes 
than ſwell the account of Cowley's hal- 


lad called The Chronicle. I have fre- 


qrrently been loſt in tranſports at the 
tight of a Chloe or a Sachariſſa, and 
have admired many an ugly Corinna for 


wit or humour. Myra has charmed me 
ten thoufand times with her ſinging; 


and my hezrt has leaped for joy when 


Miſs Airy has been dancing a jig, or 
Iſabella has moved a minuet. It has 


burnt and crackle like charcoal at the 
gut of a fanz and 1 have ſfom-11m.s 
tallen a ſacrifice to an hooped petticoat. 
In ſhort, there is ſcarce a woman I ever 
Laid my eyes en, that I have not liked 


who waits with the kettle at my ſiſter s 


and loved, admired and wiſhed for: the 
pretty, the wiſe, the witty, the gay, the 
proud, and the coquet ; all, all from the 


fine lady down to the dextrous Molly 


tea-table, have made ſcars or wounds in 
my heart, And yet, after all this 
which is ſomewhat ftrange—my heart 
is as whole as ever. What Imean is 
this ; that notwithſtanding the multipli- 
city — darts which have been ſhot at me, 
vet they never made any laſting impreſ- 
ſion — me, or have wh * — 
me into an humour ſerious enough to 


think of marriage. Though I conſeſs 


the temper I am now complaining of 
has been exceeding troubleſome to me, 
yet I could not heip thinking matrimo 


a cure worſe than the diſeaſe. Beſides, 


how fſha:] I be certain 1 ſhan't be the 
{ame latitudinarian in love after I have 


ſwallowed the bitter doſe? It is for 
this reaſon that I have long uſed my en- 


deavours to find out ſome other remedy 


for my diftemper; and to that end I have 


had recourſe to all thoſe famous phyſi- 
ciuns who have pre: ended to write bo the 


good of hoſe perſons who have been in 


my whimſical circumſtances. But, alas! 
after a long and tedious conſultation 
among theſe mighty profeſſors, I could 


nat perceive myſelf one jot the better. I 


am convinced they are all a parcel of 
pretenders; and that I had no more rea- 
{on tio expect any benefit from them, than 
one afflicted with the gout has to hone 
for an infallible cure from your boaſting 
ſham do&ors, who diſperſe their bills 
and advertiſements through every ſtreet 
in London. 


The firſt I addrefſed myſelf to was that 


Galen in love, Ovid. The fellow had a 
ſmooth tongue, and really talked very 


prettily. He ſhewed me a great many 


{ft letters of his own compoſing; told 
me ſome odd ſurpriſing ſtories; made 
me ſigh at his mournfulelegies; and pro- 
miſed me, that if I would carefully ob- 


i-rve his rules, and follow thoſe direc- 


tions laid don in his Philo- diſpenſato- 
ry, or Arte Ammmadt, I need not doubt 
but my buſineis was done. He delivered 

6 this 


Fo 
this with ſo ſerious an air, that filly Ibe- 
gan to belicve him, and gather hopes of 
2 pen iect recovery; till, one day, when 
I] was giving great attention to him, I 
heard him break off in the midſt of his 
harangue, and immediately cry out, in ihe 
exclamatory ſtile— 

H. i ibi] quid nullis amor oft medicabilis 


825 beortkis. 


From that very moment I thought him 
an ignorant coxcomb, and never meduled 
with him fince. 5 
The next I ventured upon was good 
Abraham Cowley. He was looked up- 
on as a proficient in his way; and was 
very much in vogut among the ladies, 
for gently handling their hearte, and ea- 
ſily getting at their paſſions. His greateſt 
bulineſs Tay among iuch as had but newly 
received their wounds, and ſcme expected 
great refreſhment from his balmy com- 
poſitions: but it has been ſaid by others, 
that he was the worſt in the world at a 
cen wound; and that whoever took him 
in hand when they were firſt hurt, they 
rather grew worſe than better. How- 
ever, 1 reſolved to undergo one 


courſe with him: I was introduced into 


his company by a young couſin of mine, 
Who was at that time either in love, or 
the green ſickneſs; and in a little time I 
was intimately acquainted with his iſ- 
treſs. I was, 1 remember, mightily 
pleaſed to hear him tax the ladies, and 

uſtity his own fickleneſs, by aſking them, 
*Couldthey call the ſhoreinconſtant which 
* Kindly embraced every wave? © Ah” 


thought I, © this is a doctor after my. 


© own heart; his caſe is exactly mine. 
"But, alas! I had not kept him com- 
' pany long, before I diſcovered that, 
Fo all his ſkill in numbers, he was but 


2 ignorant phyſician, fince he could 


nt cure bimlelf, The thiid I went to 
was Mrs. Behn. She indeed, Tth-ught, 

underſtood the praftic part of love bet- 
* ter than the Tpeculative; but ſhe was 2 
_ Cingerovs quack, for a fight of her al- 
_ ways made my diſterapcr return upon 
"me. 1 liked ſeme parts of her Lover's 
Watch, and would have bought it from 


. 
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and had very 


every She I meet. You can't be igno- 


can't confinethem, but, like a wandering 


bounds : ſhew me the way to fix it to 
for your anſwer, for I muſt own to you 


diſtempers they ſay that is an ill gn. I 


Nr: ide told me ſhe would hire the uſe 


out to me for a little time, but that ſhe 
would not ſell it outright. 
The laſt I adviſed rith-was the moſt 
renowned Iſaac Bickerſtaf, Eſq. He 
was a perſon of great ncte and faſhicn; 
— practice in this city fur 
ſome years. He had acquired a lar 
ſtock of fame and reputation for bis &x - 
perirnce in the world, his acquaintance 
with all the little weakneſſes and infir- 
mities incident to human Kind; and was 
more particularly had in eſteem for his 
knowledge and proficiency in the occult 
ſciences. From a gentleman thus quali- 
fied, what might I not have hoped for? 
But, Sir, I ſoon underſtocd that all his 
prediftions and prophefies were but 
dreams and fables to amuſe and divert 
vs, and that he underſtood himſelf very 
well when he called himſ{:If Tatler. 
And now, Sir, after all theſe fruit- 
leſs and repeated inquiries, my laſt and 
only refuge is in you. You are cer- 
tainly acquainted with all the ſecret 
ſprings of love, and know the hidden 
cauſes which make my heart riie up to 


rant how it comes to paſs that my tem- 
per is ſo various; and my mclination ſo 
floating and changeable, that one object 


bee, they fly at every flower. I aſſure 
you, Mr. Myrtle, my preſent diſpoſition 
is what gives me great concern and un- 
eaſinefs. Tell me how I may reclaim 
this volatile heart of mine, this de ſul- 
tory imagination, and. keep it within 
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one, or not love at all. Tam not uneaſy 


I feel but very little pan; but in ſome 


Co 
as a> ab 


am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
1 5 CnAxLES Lazy. 


My correſpondent is come already to 
the condition he deſires; for what is not 
c #1fined to one, is not love at all: and my 
friend Char les needs not Further in form- 
ation in his caſe, but to be told, that he B 
does not labour under the 3 of love, 
but the vice of wautonnefs. 
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| THERE DWELT THE SCORN OF VICE, AND PITY 750. 


| * UE Virtue diſtinguiſhes irſelf by 


nothing more confpicuouily than 
charity towards thoſe who are to un- 
happy as to have, or be thought to have, 
taken a contrary courie: it is in the very 


nature of Virtue to rejoice in all new 
converts towards it's intereſts, and be- 
wail the loſs of the moſt inconſiderable 
votaries. It would, perhaps, be thought 
a ſeverity to make concluſions of the in- 
nate goodnels of ladies at a viſit, by this 


rule: beauty, wit, and virtue, in thoſe 
converſations, generally receive all the 
diminution imaginable ; and little faults, 


imperſections, and misfortunes, are ag- 


gra vate l not without bittern:ſs. 
-- Ditynna, though ſhe is commended 


for ſingular prudence and economy, ap- 
- pears in converſation never to have known 


what it is to be careful. 


Decia, who has no virtue, or any thing 


like it but the forbearance of vice, can- 
not endure the applauſe of Dictynna. 


Ladies who are impatient of what is ſaid 


to the advantage of others, do not con- 


ſider that they lay themſelves open to all 


people of diſcernment, who know that it 
is the want of gaod qualities in them- 
ſelves which makes people impatient of 


the acknowledgment of them in othe:s. 
Among the many advantages which 


one ſex has over the other, there is none 


: fo- confpicuous as that the fame of men 


grows rather more juſt an certain by ex- 


amination; that of women is almoſt irre- 


pirably loft by-ſo-much as a diſadvan- 


tageous rumaur: This caſe is ſo tender, 


that, in order to the redreſs of it, it is 


more ſaſe ig try to diſſuade the aſperſers 
. #rum their iniquity, than exhort the in- 
nocent to ſuch a fortitude as to neglect 
_their. calumny. . "ON 


It ſhould, methinks, be a rule to l 


againſt the reputation of another, of the 
vice with which they charge their neigh- 
hour; for it is very unlikely it ſhould 
flow from the love of virtue: the reſent- 
ment of the virtuous towards thoſe who 
are fallen, is that of pity ; and that is 
belt exerted in filence on the occaſion. 
What then can be ſaid to the numerous 


tales that paſs to and fro in this town, to 
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the diſparage ment of thoſe who have ne; 
ver offended ther accuſers > As for my 
part, I always wait with patience, and 
never doubt of hearing, in a little time, 
for a truth, the ſame guilt of any wo- 
man which I Hnd the ceports of another. 
Tt is, as I laid, unnatural it ſhould be 
otherwiſe; the calumny uſually flows 
from an impatience of living under ſe- 
verity ; and they report the fallies of 
others againit the time of their own 
eſca,e;. How many women would be 
ſperchleſs, if their acquaintance were 
without faults | There is a great beau 

in town very far gone in this vice. 1 


have taken the liberty ꝛ0 write her the 
following epiſtle by the penny · poſt. 


MADAM, 


J Have frequently had the honour of 
4 being in your 2 „ and ſhould 
have had a great deal of delight in it, 
had you not pleaſed toembitter that hap- 
pineſs by the unmerciful treatment you 
give all the reſt of your ſex. Several of 


thoſe I have heard you uſe unkindly were 


my particular friends and acquaintance, 
I can aſſure you, all the advantage you 
had above thoſe you leſſened on t 


occaſions was, that you were not abſent, 


for the company longed for the ſame op · 
portunity of ſpeaking as freely of you. 
Believe me, your own dreſs fits never 
the better on you for tearing other peo- 
ple's cloaths, While you are rifling every 
one that falls in your way, you — 
imagine how much that fury diſcompoſes 
your own figure. You believe you car- 
ried all before you the laſt time I had 
the happineſs to be where you were. As 
ſoon as your-couſin (whom you are too 


| inadvertent to obſerve does not want 
ſpect every one, who infinuates any thing 


ſenſe) had mentioned an agreeable young 


lady which the met at a viſit in Soho 


Square, you immediately. contradifted 


her, and toid her you had ſeen the lady, 


and were ſo unhappy that you could not 


obſerve thoſe charms in her. Her 


name, ſays your couſin, * is Mrs, 
© Pulcett,” — The ſame, ſaid you. 
Your couſin replied" She is tall and 
ęgraceful. You again, with a ſcornful 

{miles 
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ſmile “ She is long and confident.'— 
But, ' ſays your kinſwoman, I can- 
© not but think her eye has a fine lan- 


« guor. I don't know but ſhe might, 


ſaid you, if one could ſce her awake; 
© but that ſleepineſs and inſenſibility in 
them, added to her ungainlineſs, makes 
© me doubt whether I ever ſaw her bur 
© as walking in her fleep.'—- Well, but 
4 her underſtanding has ſomething in it 
very lively and diverting.' — Aye, 
fays you, * they that will talk all, or 
have memories, cannot but utter ſome- 
thing, now and then, that is paſſable." 
Your cou!in ſeemed at a loſs what to ſay 
in ſupport of one ſhe had pronounced ſo 
agreeable; and therefore ſhe retired to 
he lady's circumſtances, fince you had 


| difallowed every thing in her perſon; 


and ſaid, her fortune would make up for 
all, for ſhe had now ten thouſand ron 
and would, if her brother died, have al- 
moſt two thouſand à year. This, too, 
you knew the contrary of; and gave us 
o underſtand the utmoſt of her fortune 
was four thouſand, and the brother's 
eſtate had a very heavy mortgage, and, 
when cleared, wonid not be a neat thou- 
fand a year. Your couſin, when you 
took ſo much pains to contradict her 
mitrepreſentations, grew grave with you; 
and told you, ſince you were ſo poſitive, 
you were the only one in town who did 
not think Mrs. Dulcett, beſides her be- 
ing a conſiderable fortune, a woman of 
wit, that danced gracefully, fang charm. 
ingly, had the beit mien, the prettieſt way 
in every thing ſhe did; that ſhe had the 
Jeaft afl-Qation, the moſt merit; was 
Upon which you, with the utmott im- 
patience, after ruffling your fan, and 
riggling in your ſeat, as if you had heard 
your mother abuſed, roſe up, and, de- 
elaring yon did not expect to be allowed 
ene word more in the converſation, ſince 
our touſin had once got the diſcourſe, 

fſeſt the room. Your couſin held the 
lady of the houſe from following you 
out; and, inſtead of the anger we wngy 
her in when you were #n the room, fell 
into the mot violent laughter. When ſhe 
came to herſelf, ſhe prevented what we 
were going to ſay on the occaſion, hy 
telling us there was no ſuch creature in 
nature as Mrs. Dulcett; that the had 


* 
* 
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laid this plot againſt ſome days, 
and was reſolved . for — 
ſcandalous humour of your's, of allow. 
ing nobody to have any tolerable good 
qualities but yourſeif. * You ſee, faid. 
ſhe, © how ſuddenly ſhe made objections, 
from the ſort of character I gave the 
woman, aſhgning the proper imper- 
fection to the quality in her according 
© to my commendation.” I think we 
ſaid all together What, no ſuch wo- 
man in the world: What,” ſaid the 


lady of the houſe, * the to be ſo partieu- 


lar in the eſtate mortgaged, and alt 
© thoſe dif}:kes to one ſhe never ſaw, to 
© one not in being, to one you had in- 
< vented?!' You may eaſily imagine what 


raillery paſſed on the occaſion, and how 


you were uſed after ſuch a demonſtra. 
tion of your cenſorioulneſs. 


I defire, whenever hereafter you have 


the evil ſpirit upon you to leſſen any 
body vou hear commended, to think of 
Mrs. Duicert: if you do not, you may 
aſſure yourſelf you will be told of her. 
Among your acquaintance, whenever 
any one is ſpoken ill of, Mrs. Dulcett 


is the word; and no one minds what 


you ſay, after you have been thus de- 
tected. I adviſe you to go out of town 
this ſeaſon; go into a milk diet; and, 
when you return with country innocence 
in your blood, I will do juſtice to your 
good-humour ; and am, Madam, your 
moſt obedient, humble ſervant, , 


MazmManpuke MYRTLE, 


The painful manner women uſually 
receive favourable accounts of one an- 
other, ſhews that the ill- nature in which 
this young woman was detected, is not 
an uncommon in firmity. But let eve 
woman know, ſhe cannot add to herſelf 
what ſhe takes from another; but all 
that ſhe beſtows upon another, will, by 
the diſcerniug world, be reſtored ten+ 
fold : and there can be no better rule or 


deſcription of a right diſpoſition than 


There dwelt the Scorn of Vice, and pit too, 
The ſcorn of it, in virtuous perſons, is 


in reſpect to themſelves; the pity, in re · 
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| TO MR. MYRTLE. 
. Bins | 
I Suppoſe that you begin to repent you 
, publiſhed my laſt letter to you, fince 
your late indulgence to me eccaſions this 
frequent trouble, I don't know, Sir, 
what it may be to you, but I am ſure 
it is real pleaſure to me to embrace all 
oppurtunities of ſhewing myſelt your 
bumble ſervant ; therefore give me lcave 
to taik before ſo great a matter of Love, 
and to uſe the trite ſimile of making a 
declaration of war before Hannibal. 


AM ONG all thoſe paſſions to which 
© > the fiaiity and weakneſs of man 
ſubjeR him, there is not any that extends 
ſuch a boundleſs and deſpotic empire 
over the whole ſpecies as that of Love. 
The meek, the mild, and the humble, 
are ſtrangers to envy, anger, and ambi- 
tion; but neither the malicious, the 
choleric, or the proud, can fay their 
hearts have been always free from the 
power of Love. This has ſubdued the 


| exalted minds of the moſt aſpiring ty- 


Tants, and has melted the moſt fanguine 
complexion into an effeminate ſoftneis. 


An undaunted hero has been known to 


tremble when he approached the fair, 
and the mighty Hercules let fall his club 
at a woman's feet. The ſcholar, rhe 
ſtateſman, and the ſoldier, have all been 
lovers; and the moſt ignorant ſwan 


has negleRed both his flocks and pipe 


to woo Daphne or Sylvia. | 
But though Love he a paſſion which 

is thus common to all, yet how widely 
do it's votaries differ in their manner cf 
addreſs | The pleaſing enjoyment of the 
admired object is what they all purine ; 
and yet few agree in the ſame me- 
thods of obtaining their ends, or accom- 
iſning their defires. Every lover has 
is particular whim, and each reſolves 
to Cello, his own way. Sone fancy 
money has a ſovereign charm in it, and 
that no rhetoric is ſo irreſiſtibly pre- 
vailing as a golden ſhower. Others think 
to take their miſtreſſes, as they do towns, 
by bombarding or undermining them; 
if they cannot beat them down by force 
of arms, they will try to blow tnem up 


with falſe mulic, Some attempt is 


Vin Go 


frighten their miſtreſſes into a compli- 
ance, and threaten to hang or drown 
themſelves if they refuſe to pity them. 
Others turn tragedians, and exp*& to 
move compaſſion by a falling tear, or a 
rifing high. Some depend upon Jrefs ; 
and conclude, that if they can catc': the 
eye, they'll toon ſerze the heart. One 
man affects gravity, and another jevity, 
becauſe ſome women prefer the ſolemnity 


of a Spaniard to the gaiety of a Frenche 


man. An handſome leg has found the 
way to a widow's bed; and a coquette 
has been won by a ſong or a caper. A 
prude may be caught by a preciſe look 
and a demure behaviour; and a Piatonic 
lady has lain with her humble ſervant 
out of a refined friendſhip, when the 
would nat liſten to a deciaration of love. 
Some wili be attacked in mood and 


figure; and others will have it, that a 


great icholar wiil never make a kind 
huſband. The witty Clara is delighted 
with impertinence, and a celebrated toaſt 


has langviſhed for the beautiful outſide 
of a painted butterfly. Some women 


are allured by the reſemblance cf their 
own follies; aid I have ſcen a rake, by 


the help of a a binizg accent, triumph 


over a ſanQifica Quaker. 


But of all the arts which have been 


actiſed by the men on the other ſex, I 
ave not obſerved any kind of addreſs 
which has been ſo generally ſucceis ful 
as flattery. Whether it be that, by 
making a woman in love with her ſelf, 
you thereby engage her to love the per- 
fon who makes ner ſo; as, who would 
not be apt to be fond cf the cauſe which 
produces fo agreeable an effect? or whe - 
ther the partiality and ſeif- love which 
moſt women abound in, does the more 
rcadily induce them to believe, that all 
the praiſe which is given them is really 
due to their merit, and therefore they 
admire you for your juſtice z or what- 
ever other reaſon may poſſibiy be aſ- 
ſigned for this weakneſs; I ſail not now 
go about to enquire: but ſo it is, that 
the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way to a woman's 
heart is through the road of Ikiltul flat- 
tery. This, like a ſubtie poiſon, inſi- 
nuates itfelf almoit into every female; 
and a doit of it, Tightly prepared, — 
A113 


fails to produce an extraordinary opera- 
tion. Like a delicious cordial, it meets 
with an univerfal acceptance and appro- 
bation; white fincerity and plain-dcal- 
ing are looked upon as nauſeous and diſ- 
uſtful phyſic. In oppotiticn to what 
here advance, it may perhaps be ſaid, 
we may love the treaton, and yet hate 
the traitor. How true this maxim may 
be in politics, (treachery being a mo- 
ral evil, which, though of uſe to us for 
our ſafety, is yet ſufficient to beget an 
averſion in us towards the wretch who 
is guilty of it) I than't diſpute; but lam 
fure in love affairs it will ſcarcely hold: 
for ſhe muſt be a woman of uncommun 
virtues and qualifications, who can fo 
nicely diſtinguiſh between the gift and 
the giver, as to refuſe the one, and yet 
receive the other. They do not think 
flattery a vice, and therefore can't be per- 
fuaded to dillike a lover for beinga cour- 
tier; nav, though they are conicious of 
ſome of their own imperſections, yet it 
their admirers are not gquick-ſtzhted 


cuough to diſcern them, they are Wil- 


ling io impure their blindnels to their 
love; nay, though ſome defects are groſs- 
vibble even to the lover, yet if he 
will compliment his miſtreſs with what 
ſhe really wants, I dare appeal to the 
whole ſex, whether either tuch incenſe 
or the offerer of it be one jot nearer the 
lofing their favour, and whether they 
are not ever delighted with both the de- 
luſion and the deceiver. But if they 
reailv bclicve themſelves as amiable as 
the flatterer teils them they ate, then, in 
point of gratitude, they conclude them. 
ſelves cbitg-d to think kindly of their 
bene ſactor; that he is one none can de- 
ny, ſince the greateit K iud nee you can 
confer on a miſtreſe are pra fe and com · 
mendation. Theſe are thoſe melting 
ſounds, that ſoft mulic, which never 
ſounds harſhly in a woman's car.. Be- 
fore I a this paper, I ſhall relate 
a ſtory which I know to be fat. 
Miſs Witwou'd was 2 young gen- 
woman of good extraction, aud an 
andſome fojtune. She was 2 
mh: and very pretty. She drelle 
— por dy, and ſung ſweetly, 
But, notwithitanding theſe advantages, 
(which one vw uld imagine were ſuth- 
cient to make any one woman ſatisfied) 
| Fe had an in ſufferabie itch after the re- 
ru: a: ion of a wit. She favcied the had 
2s much wit as ſhe wanted, (though in- 


deed the wanted more than ever ſhe I 


have) and this conceit made her fond of 
ſcribbling and ſhewing her follics that 
way, as — delight in applauie. 

My friend Meanwell is a gentleman 
of good ſenſe and a ſound judgment: he 
is a proteſſed enemy to flattery; and is of 


opinion, that io commend without juft 


grounds, is to rob the meritorious of 
that which only of right belongs to them. 
He ſays a compliment is a modiſh lye; 
and declares he would not be guilty of 
ſo much baſeneſs as io cry up a beautiful 
f.o} for wit, not even in her own hear- 
ing, though he. were ſure to have has 
falſhood rewaried by the enjoyment of 
his miſtreſo. Undeierved applauſe is to 
him an argument of either want of judg- 
ment, or of infancerity; and he reſolvcs 


he will never go about to eſtabliſh ano- 


ther's reputation at the expence of his 
own. With thele honeſt uſclets quali. 
ties he has made long but fruitleſs court- 
ſhip to young Miſs Witwou'd. Ned 
Courtly is a new but violent pretender 
to the ſame lady. Ned is a ſhallow well- 
dreſſed coxcomb. He was bred at cout; 
and is of a gi aceful and confident beha· 
viour, tempered with civility. The ſhal- 
low thing can wait at a diſtance, and look 
at her, and with a ſmile approach her, 
and fay—" Your ladyſhip- is divinely 
pretty.“ Hr is wonderful happy alſo 
in particular diſcoveries ; and whenever 
he renews a viſit to his miſtreſs, ſhe is 
ſure of being preſented with ſome addi- 
tional charm, which would have for ever 
lain concealed, had not Ned moſt luckily 
found it out. Ned quickly perceived 
Mifs Wir:wou'd's weak fide, and care- 
fully warched all opportunities of mak - 
ing kis advantage of it. Miſs grows 
enamounred of s company, and be- 
gins to deſpiſe Meanwell as an unpoliſhed 
clown. She likes Ned as ſhe does het 
glaſs, and fur the ſame reaſon, that it al- 
ways ſhews her her beauties; and ſhe 
takes as m'1ch pleaſure in hearing him, 
injudiciouſly as he does it, give her alſo 
the beauties of her mind, as ſhe does to 
ice the glats reflect thote of her body. 
One evening laſt week Meanwell had 
the honour to ſup with her. The cloth 
being taken away, ſhe delivered him a 
copy of verſes, which ſhe ſaid had been 
the produR cf her leiſure hours, and de- 
fired the opinion of ſo good a judge. 
My friend had the patience to read them 
twice over, finds nothing extraordin 

in them, fo ſnilinęle returns them with 


« lent bow. He was-juſt going to 3 
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his mind impartially, when in came Ned, 
Courtly. He peruſed and hummed them 
over in a ſeeming rapturt; looked at the 
lau and then at the paper, for almoſt 
half an hour, in full admiration; and then, 
writ a hetier- air than ever critic ſpoke, 
It: Hronounce, that the author of thoſe 
vs . Congreve's wit, and Waller's 


Find you are an author who are more 
1a linea to give your adviee in caſes 
which ratte mirth in your readers, than 
in thoſe which are of a more ſ ri us and 
melancholy nature. But you know very 
well, that in virtuous love there are many 
unhappy accidents which may lay a 
claim to your compaſſon, and conſe- 
quently to yo ir aſſictance. I mvſcifam 
one of thuſe diſtreſſed perſons, who may 
come in for my ſhar- of your concern. 
About eight vears ago I married a young 
woman of great merit, who was every 
way quahfied for a buſom friend, that is. 
tor ad ancing the innocent pleaſures of 
life, aag alleviating it's misfcrtuncs. She 
ha all the good ſenſe Lever met with iu 
any male acquaintance, with all that 
ſwieetnels of temper which is peculiar 
to the mgit engaging of her ſex. - Life 
was 100 happy with ſuch a companion in 
it; ie T mult tell you, with tears, that 
ihe was ſuatched away from me by a fe- 
Ve, about twelve months ſince. I was 
rhe mare unable to bear this unſpeakable 
iofs, as having converied with very few 
aeades hericlt during the whole time of 
our marriage. We were the whole world 
to ane anather; and. whilſt we lived to- 
gether, though ſcarce either of us were 
ever in company, we were never alone. 
Being thus cut off from the ſociety of 
glizers, and from the perſon who was 
olt,dear to me, I naturally hetook my- 


13140 the reading of ſuch books as might 


t-0d ag my, reiief under this my great 
calamity. After many others which I 


have pexuſed upon this occaſion, I lately 
15 Ke pon 


good fortune 10 meet with a lit- 


tle, volume of pus juſt publiſhed, in- 


ntentment, Paticuce, and 
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compleatly perſect in all their. works. 
The conſequence of this was; Meanwell . 
was diſcarded, becauſe he would be i- 
gidly honeſt in trifles; and Ned made his 
miſtreſs his wife, hecauſe, in ſpite of na - 
ture, he allowed ber a poeteſs; ox per- 

haps very juſtly, becauſe he really thinks 
her ſo, I am, Sir, your moſt humble 
ſervant, 'VESUVIUS, 


HOR, 


ſottucis, and tnat there was nothing ſo 
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Reſignation to the Will of God, in ſeve- 
ral Sermons, by Iſaac Barrow, D. D.“ 

The duty of contentment is fo admi- 
rably explamed, recommended, and en- 
forced by arguments drawn from reaſon 
and religion, that it is impoſſible to read 
what he has ſaid on this ſuhje& without 
being the hetter for it. I ſhall beg leave 
to tranſcribe two or three paſſages which 
more immediately affected me, as they 
came home to my own condition. 

The death of friends doth, it may be, 
© oppreſs thee with ſorrow. But canſt 
© thou loſe thy beſt friend? Canſt thou 


© loſe the preſence, the converſation, the 


© protection, the advice, the ſuccour of 
God? Is he not immortal, is he not 
immutable, is he not inſeparable from 
thee ? Canſtthou be deſtitute of friends 
whilſt he ſtands by thee? Is it not an 
affront, an heinous indignity, to him, 
to behave thyſelf as if thy happineſs, 
thy welfare, thy comfort, had de- 
ndance on any other but him? Ts 
it not a great fault to be unwilling to 
part with any thing, when he calleth 
for it? Neither is it a loſs of thy friend, 
but a ſeparation for a ſmall time: he 
is only parted from thee, as taking a 
little journey, or going for a ſmall 
time to repoſe ; within a while we ſhall 
be ſure to mert again, and joyfvlly to 
congratulate, if we are fit, in a better 
place, and more happy ſtate. Premfe-. 
mus, non amiſimu. We have ſent him 
thither before, not quite loft him from 
us. 
© Thy friend, if he be a good man, 
© (and in ſuch friendſhips only we can' 
have a true ſatisfa&ion) is himſelf in 
© no bad condition, and doth not want 
e thee; thou canſt not therefore reaſon - 


© ably grieve for him; and to grieve onl 
* for thyſelf, & perverſs felfhneſs wid 
*! ono 

What follows runs on in the ſame vein 
of good ſenſe, though it is a conſolation 
which I myſelf cannot make uſe of. 

© But thou haſt loſt a great comfort of 
thy life, and advantage to thy affairs 
© here. Is it truly lo? Is it indeed an 
© jrreparable loſs, even ſecluding the 
conſideration of God, whoſe friend- 


is it, pray, that was pleaſant, coave- 
nient, or uſetul to thee, in thy friend, 
which may not in meaſure be 
ſupplied here? Was it a ſenſe of hearty 
good-will, was it a ſweet freedom of 
6 - converſation, was it ſound advice, or 
« kind: aſſiſtance in thy affairs? And 
© mayeſft thou not find thoſe which are 
* aiike able and willing to minitter thoſe 
© benefits? May hot the ſame means 
< which knit him to thee, conciliate 
others alſo to be thy friends? He did 
© not alone ſurely poſſeſs all the good- 
© nature, all the fidelity, all the wiſdom 
in the world, nor hath carried them all 
© away with him? Other friends there- 
© fore thou mayeſt find to ſupply bis 
© room; all good men will be ready, if 
© thou art good, to be thy friends; they 
« will heartily love thee, they will be 
ready to cheer thee with their ſweet and 
© who e ſociety, to yield thee their 
4 beſt counſel and help upon any occa- 


© fjon. Js it not therefore a fond and 


F unaccountable -affeftion to a kind of 
« perſonality, rather than want of a real 
CE convenience, that diſturbeth thee ? 

2 In fine, the ſame reaſons which in 
any other loſs may comfort us, ſhould 
© do it alſo in this: neither a friend, nor 
any other good thing, we can enjoy un- 
© der any ſecurity of not ſoon loſing it; 
© our welfare is. not. annexed to one 
© man, no more than to any other infe- 
& rior thing. This is the condition of 
5 all good things here, to be tranſient 
and ſeparable from us, and accord- 
.-4 ingly we ſhould be affected towards 
them. ITY n 16 


4 Fg lia of, mr mmm 
ſtory which 


ſhip repaireih all poſſible loſs? What 


for the 


c 2 of — whom he tenderly 
4 „a hi loſopher ohſerving it, told 
2 by Sos he — — * — * him, 
rin to life, fu ng on 

< that he — — =_ 
© ful towards the performing it. The 
© king faid he was ready to : 

wich any thing. The philoſopher an- 
© ſwered, that he was provided with all 
© things neceſſary except one thing. 
© What that was, the K ng demauded. 
He replied, that if he woe upon his 
© wife's tomb inſcribe the names of ihre. 
© perſons who never mourned, ſhe p re- 
© ſently would revive. | Tre king, ger 
© enquiry, told the philoſopher, that be 
could not find one ſach man. Why, 
% then, O abſurdeſt of all men!” ſaid 
© the philoſopher, ſmiling, “ art thou not 
«© aſhamed to moan as if thou hadf alone 
fallen into ſogrievous a caſe, when as 
% thou canſt not find one perfon that 
* ever was free from ſuch domeſtic 
1 affliction?” So might the naming 
© one perſon, exempted from inconve- 
© niences like to thoſe we undergo, be 
© ſafely propoſed to us as a certain cure 
of ours; but if we find the condition 


< impoſſible, then is the ity of the 
: IE gron 4 


© us; then may we, as the wiſe poet ad- 
© viſeth, ſolace our own evils by the 
© evils of others. 2 

I have obſerved, Sir, in your writings, 
many hints and obſervations upon the 
moſt common ſubjects, which appeared 
new to me; I ſhould therefore beg of you 
to turn your thoughts upon that melan - 


choly accident which is the occaſion of 


this letter. If you can give me any ad- 
ditional motives of comfort, I thall re- 
ceive them as a very gieat piece of cha- 
rity; and I believe you may oblige many 
others who are under the ſame kind of 
affliction, as well as, Sir, your 


humble ſervant, , 
This gentleman has too favourable an 
| * me, 1 he thinks me capable 

ing any thing material to what 
has been handled by che excellent au- 


- thor whom he has mentioned in his Tet- 
ter. That learned man always exhauſts 


his ſubjes, and leaves nothing for thoſe 


who come after him. He was not only 


a great diving, but was perfectly well 
acquainted with all the La, writers 
of morality, whoſe thoughts he has every 
where digeſted into his writings; and, 


at the ſame time, had a — 


urniſn him 


of content to 


nee ws mw. 
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ble fund of obſeryation and good ſenſe 
in himſeif. He hay ſcaroe a ſermon that 
micht not be ſpun out into a hundred 
modi ſu diſcourſes from the pulpit: tor 


which reaſon I am very glad to find, 
that we are likely to have a new edition 
of his works. i 


Ne XXVII. TUESDAY, APRIL 27. 


, INGEXVAS DIDICISSE FIDELITER ARTES 


EMOLLIT MORE S-—mmmoms 


_A MONG the many letters of corre- 
4 ſpondents, I have of late received 


but very few which are not mixed with 
FHatire, I am a little tired with ſuch ideas 


— 


as the reading thoſe performances raiſe 


1 


in the mind ; fo are thoſe who imagine 


they are alluded to by what has paſſed 


through my hands; and I doubt not but 
my readers in general ceaſe alſo to be de- 


— 


: A hted with that kind of refle&ions. 
When, therefore, it is irkſome to us all, 
It is time to paſs to more pleaſing argu- 


ments. But as I toid the town at my 


_ firſt ſetting out, that Mr. Severn was my 

| favourite of all the characters which I 

have repreſented to compoſe our little 

club, mentioned in my fir! 2 ye I ſhall 
u 


declare myſelf farther on this fubje&, by 
printing my letter I have writ to Mr. Se- 
vern, which he will receive to-morrow 


| morning. 


TO MR. SEVERN, 
$18, | 


2 HIS comes with a ſett of Latin au- 
_*. thurs, juſt now publiſhed by Ton- 
fon. You ſee they are in twelves, and 


fit to be carried on occaſion in the pocket. 


He ſent me two ſetts, one for myſelf, the 


other for the gentleman whom I meant 
by Mr. Severn. You will pleaſe, tnere- 


fore, to accept the preſent he makes you, 


| You need not be enjoined to be partial to 
them as they are a gift; for, as you'll 
_ obſerve Mr. Maittaire has had the care 
of the edition, you need not be farther 


encouraged to recommend them to your 


friends and acquaintance. The learned 
World is very much obliged to that gen- 
tleinan for his uſefùl labours; and his 
elegant addreſſes to thoſe to whom he 
- Aedicates the book, as well as to the rea- 
der in general, ſhew him a perfect maſter 
in what he undertakes, for he introduces 
© bis authors in a ſtile as pure as their own, 
© You know he had the good fortune to 


Ovivy. 


live in the favour, and, as it were. under 
the patronage of the famous Dr. Buſby, 
to whoſe great talents and knowledge in 

the genius of men we owe very great or- 
naments of this age, and the ſupply of 
men, of letters and capacity for many ge- 
nerations, or rather claſſes of remarkable 
men during his Jong and eminent life. 
I muſt confeſs, and i have often reflet- 
ed upon it, that I am of opinion Buſby's 
genius for education had as great an ef- 
fe upon the age he lived in, as that of 
any ancient philoſopher, without except= 
ing one, had upon his contemporanes; 
thongh I do not perceive that admirable 
man is remembered by them, at leaſt not 
recorded by them, with half the venera- 
tion he deſerves. I have known great 
numbers of his ſcholars; and am con- 
fident I could diſcover a ſtranger who 
had been ſuch, with a very little conver- 
fation : thoſe of great parts, who have 
paſſed through his inſtruction, have ſuch 
a peculiar readineſs of fancy and deli- 
cacy of taite, as is ſeldom found in men 
educated clſewhcre, though of equal ta- 
lents; and thoſe who were of ſlower ca- 
pacities, have an arrogance (for leuraing 
without genius always produces that) 
that ſets them much above greater merit 
that grew under any other gardener. He 
had a power of railing what the lad had 
in him to the utmoſt height in what na- 
ture deſigned him; and it was not 
his fault, but the effe& of nature, tha: 
there were 10 indiffe ent people came out 
of his hands; but his ſcholars were the 
fineſt gentlemen, or the greateſt pedants, 
in the age. The ſoil which he manured 
always grew fertile: but it is not in the 
planter to make flowers of weeds; but 


- whatever it was, under Buſby's eye, it 


ſire to get forward towards the uſe 
But ] forgot what I dat down to write 
upon, weh was to hand to you the ſe 


pretty volumes of — uſt, Pha- 
* 


drus, 


58 
drus, Lucretivs, VelleiusPaterculus, and 
Juſtin. But it will be ſaid, How comes 
this mattcr to have at all a place in the 
Lover? Why, very properly; for to you, 
whale chief art in recommending your- 
ſelf is to act and ſpeak like a man of vir- 
tue and ſenſe, that which contributes to 
make you wifer and better is ſerviceable 
to vou, as you are a gentleman and a 
lover. Take my word for it, the oftener 
you take theſe books in your hand, you 
will find your mind the more prepared 
Fer doing the mott ordinary things with 


a good grace and ſpirit; that is, the agree- - 


able thoughts of theſe writers frequently 
employing your imagination, will natu- 
rally and inſenſibly affect your words 
and actions. It will, in a greater degree, 
do what good company docs to all who 
frequent it, make you in your air and 
mien like thoſe with whom you con- 
verie. | 

Mr. Maittaire has promiſed to go 
through the belt remaining authors with 
the ſame diligence. The large indexes, 
Which lead with ſo much eaſe to any 


beautiful paſſage one has a mind for, are 


of great uſe and pleaſure: they are 
made with ſo much judgment and care, 
-tliat they ſerve the purpole of an abbre- 
viation of the book; and carry a ſecret in- 
ſtruction, in that they lay the fenſe of the 
author ſtill cloſer in words of his own, 
or as good as his own. I am mighty 
well content with the province of bei 
elteemed but a publiſher, if I can be 
happy as to quicken the paſſage of uſe- 
ful arts in the world; and I wiſh this 
paper's-coming, where otherwiſe works 
of this kind would not be ſpoken of, may 
be of any uſe ts a man who deſerves ſo 
well of all lovers of learning as Mr. 


| Maittaire. Perhaps a fond mother may, 
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dient ſervant, 


by my means, lighten her ſon's ſatchel, 
and get him theſ+ little volumes, inttea:1 
of the heavy load the body was before 
encumbered with ; and her own eyes mav 
judge, that this is a print winch cannot 
hurt the child's. 

But I mull leave theſe ancients, and 
give a caſt of my office to a living iter, 
a ſiſter of the quill. | 

The ſentiments and inclinations of my 
mind are ſo naturally turned to j.ve, tut 
it is with a great deal of plc:ture I tre- 
quent the play- houſe, where I have otien 
an opportunity of ſecing this patſion:epre- 
ſented in all it's different ſhapes. I have 
for ſome years been ſo conttant a cuſ- 
tomer to the theatre, that I have got moit 
of our celebrated plays by heart; for 
which reaſon, it 1s with more than ordi- 
nary pleaſure that I hear the actors give 
out a new one. It is no ſmall tatistac- 
tion to me, that I know we are to be en- 


tertained to- night with a comedy from 


the ſame hand that wrote Ihe Game- 
ſter and The Buſy Body. The. deſerv- 
ed ſucceſs theſe plays met with, is a cer- 
tain demonſtration that wit alone is more 
than ſufficient to ſupply all the rules of 
art. The incidents in both thoſe pieces 
are ſo dextrouſly managed, and the plots 
ſo ingenicuſly perplexed, as thew then; 
at once to be the invention of a wit and 
a woman. The curious will obſerve the 
ſame happy conduct in the entertamment 
of this night; and as we have but one 
Britiſh lady who employs her genius for 
the drama, it wovli be a ſhameful re- 
flection on the polite of both ſexes, ſhould 
ſhe want avy encouragement the town 
can give her. 1 defire your intereſt in 
her behalf, and am, Sir, your mott obe- 


MarMADUKE MYRTLE. 


No. XXVIII. THURSDAY, APRIL 29. 


o——soNIHIL INVITE TRISTIS CUSTODIA PRODEST: 
QUAM PECCARE PUDET, CYNTHIA, TVTA SAT EST. 


VI correſpondents ſnoll da my bu- 
YA fiucls for me to day. 

MR. MYRTLE, 
1 Throw this letter from two pair of 
4 fairs, with half a crown with it, in 


an old glove, in hopes he that takes it 


PE PERM. 


up (for I am watching till a porter, or 


- ſame ſuch body, paſſes by) vill carry it 


ta your Lodge. I have none to com- 


plain to but yourſeif. I am locked up 
fr fear -f mixing my cicape to a gen- 
ileman, wh:ic adirefſcs I feceived by 
my f.her's approbation, .tho..y iu naw 

| his 


GP. 


his pretenſions are diſallowed for the 
ſake of a richer man. I have no help in 
this miſe able condition, nor means to 
relieve mytelf, but hy deſiring yon to 
print thie ineloſed in your very next Lo- 
er. The gentleman who is to marry 
me, has viſi d me twice or thrice a'one; 
and indeed I ſee ſuch infallible marks of 
the molt unfeigned and reipectt 1 pai- 
non towards ine, that it is with great an- 
guiſh I wrve to him in the ſincerity of 
my heart, winch | know will be a fin- 
cere affliction to him. It is no matter 
for a direction by his name; he reals 
your paper, and will too ſoon gather, 
that the circumſt ces of wy .elier can 
concern only hiniiclf, | 


SIR 
1 IT is a very il retwn which I make to 
the reſhect you have for me, when I 
acknowledge to you, that though the 
day {or our marriage is apronted, 1 am 
mcaatle of loving you. You may have 
oblerecd, in the long converiations we 
have had ar tnoſc times that we were lat-ly 
left one r, that ſome ſecret hung upon 
my min; I was obliged to an ambigu- 
ous behaviour, and durſt no: reveal my- 
ſeif turiher, becauſe my mother, from a 
cloiet near the place where we fat, could 
boch hear and ſee our converſation. I 


have ftrit commands from both my pa- 


rents to receive you; and am undone 
for ever, except you will be io kind and 
gencrous as to refuſe me. Conſider, 
Sir, tne miſery of beſtowing yourſelf 
upon one who can have no proſpect of 
havpineſs but from your death. This is 
a conſeſſion made, perhaps, with an er- 
fenſive ſincerity; but that conduct is 
much to be preſerred to a covert diſlike, 
which could not but vail all the ſweets of 
life, by impoſing on you a companion 
that doats and languiſhes for another. 
+] will not go ſo far as to ſay, my palhon 
for the genileman whoſe wite 1 am hy 
promiſe, would lead me to any thing c1i- 
minal againſt your honour; I «now it is 
dreadful enough to a man of your ſenſe 
to expect nothing but forced civilint-s in 
return fur tender enlearments, and c 14 
eſte em for undeſerved love. If you iel, 
on this occaſion, let reaſon take place of 
' paſſion, I doubt not bu: Fate has in ſtore 
* you ſome worthier object of your af- 
fection, in recompence of your good- 
neſs to the only woman that could be in- 


ſen ſible of your merit. I am, Sir, your 

moit humble NKrvant, | ; 
M. M. 

MR. MY ITI, 

Am a young woman peitefily at my 
own liberty, to and twenty, in the 
height aut affluence of good health, good 
fortune, and good humour; but, I know 
not how, I mult acknowledge there is 
mething ſolitary and difſtietied in the 
very natura condition of aur ſex, till we 
have wholly rejected all thoughts of 
marriuge, or made our choice, The 
man has not vet appeared to theſe eyes, 
whom I could like {or a huſband. I 
therefore apyly mvlelt to von, to let the 
town know there is, not n. any furlongs 
from your Lodge, one that lives with too 
much «ae, and is undone for want of 
that acceptable kind of uncafinels, the 
wpoitunity ot lovers. It you can fend 
me halt a dozen, I promite to take him 
who addreſſes me with moſt gallantry 
and wit, and to yield to one of them 
within {ix months after their firſt decla- 
ration that they are my ſervants; but, at 
the ſame time, I expect them to fight 
one another for me, and promiſe to be 
particularly civil to him who firſt has his 
arm in a ſcarf for my ſake. I expect 
that they turn their fury and ſkill to- 
wards diſarming, or ſlightly wounding, 
not killing, one another; for I ſhall not 
take it for reſpe& to me to leſſen the num- 
ber of my flaves: at the ſame time, the 
conquered 1s to beg, and the victor is to 
ive life, for mv fake only. You muſt 
3 Sir, I value more being envied by 
women, than lowed by men; and there is 
nothing procl ims a beauty ſo effectunlly. 
as an interview of her lovers behind 
Montague Houſc. In hopes of a ſere- 


nude, ſoon after the publication of this 


letter, I reit, in dall tranquiilicy, your 
mott afſectionate humble ſervant, 
CLIDpAUuIRA. 


MRe MYRTLE, 
OU muſt know I am one of thoſe 
coxcombs who know myſelf to be 
abuſed, but have no: r-{:ution enough 
to leſent it as T ought. To tell you plan- 
Iy, 1 am a kind keeper, and know my- 
ſelf to he the moſt ſervile of cuckolds, * 
am wronged by a woman whom I may 
att with when I pleaſe; but am afraid 


that when I pleaſe will never happen. 


As other people write verſes and ſonnets 
| to 


8 134001 


CS; 1 


11 Tur LOVER, 


to deplore the cruelty of their miſtreſs, I 
could think of nothing better this morn - 
ing than diverting myſelf, and ſoothing 
my folly by the example of men of wit 
who have formerly been in my condition. 
I was glad to meet an epigram of a gen- 
tleman I fo your worſhip is ac- 
quainted with, that hit my condition; 
and make you a preſent of it, as I have 
improved and tranflated it in the janty 
ſtile of a man of wit and pleaſure about 
© thetown.* Pray, allow me to call her 
my dear for the rhyme fake; for I never 
wrote verſes till ſhe vexed me. 


DE INFAMIA SUE PUELLE. 


« Rumer ait crebro noſtram pectare puellam; 


< Nunc ego me ſurdls auribut ſe velim, 
© Crimina non bac ſunt noſtro fone fata dolore: 
Aud mſcrumtorgues, rumor acerbe? tace. 


© The town reports the falſhood of my dear, 


© To which I cry, “Oh chat I could not hear! 

4% 1 love her ſtill; peace, then, thou babler 
« Fame, 

% And let me reſt contented in my ſhame." 


57 we my humble ſervice to Mrs. 
Pare U ou — lovers have a good 
conſcience to ſupport you in * Vexa- 
tions; but we, alag—— I am your 

GES LIMBERHAM, 


Ne XXIX. SATURDAY, MAY 1. 


ulis DESIDERITO SIT PUDOR AUT MODUS - 


TAM CHARI CAPLITLS ? 


* reader may remember, that in 
my firſt paper I deſcribed the cir- 
cumſtances of the perſons whoſe lives 
and converſations my future di | 
ſhould principally deſcribe. Mr. Oſ- 
wald, who is a widower, and in the firſt 
year of that diſtreſſed condition, havi 

abſented himſelf from our meetings, 

went to viſit him this evening. My in- 
timacy made the ſervant readily conduct 
me to him, though he had forbidden 
them to let any body come at him. I 
found him leaning at a table, with a book 
defore him; and ſaw, methought, a con- 
cern in him much deeper than that ſeri- 
ouſneſs which ariſes from reading only, 


though the matter upon which a man has 


been emplayed has been never ſoweighty. 
He ſaw — believe, a friendly cu- 
rioſity to know what put him into that 


temper ; and began to tell me, that he 


had been looking over a little collection 
of books of his wife's; and faid, it was 
an in le pleaſure to him, that, 
though he thai her a moi excellent 
woman, he found, by peruſing little pa- 
pers and minutes among her books, new 
reaſons for loving her. This.“ conti- 
nued he, now in my hand, is the Coy- 
© templations Moral and Divine of Sir 
 ©-Matthew Hale: ſhe has turned down, 
© and written little remarks on the mar- 


Ein, as the goes on. In order to give 


a notion of her merit and good 
INST 
par s whi 

; _ LX * here 

; the pencil, till the mem 

of ſome little incident, of which it re 
minded him, filled his eyes with tears; 
when, to hide new reaſons for loving her, 
(but be only diſcovered his grief the 
more) he in a broken voice, to 


i: 
E 


: 
: 


b 


© in a few words, Fear God, and keep 
© his commandments, for this is the whcle 


c of man. The toul and life of reli- 
gion is the fear of God, which is, the 
« principle of obedience; but obedience 
© to his commands, which is an act or 
© exerciſe of that life, is various, accord - 


© ing to the variety of the commands of 


God. If I take a kernel of an acorn, 
* the principle, of lift lies im it; the thing 
p itſelf is but ſmall; but the vegetable 
principle that les in it takes up a lefs 


© room than the kerne itſelf, little more 


© than che quantity of a ſmall pin's head, 
© as1s caſy to be obſerved by experiment; 
© but the exerciſe of that ſpark of lite is 
© large and comprehenſive in it's opt ra- 
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© tion; it produceth a great tret, and in 
© that tree the ſap, the body, the hark, 
© the limbs, the leaves, the fruit: and 
© ſoit is with the principles of true re- 
© lizio-; the principle itſe f lies in a nar- 
r £o:npaſs,but the activity and ener- 
© py ut it is diffuſive and various. 
* Tris priaciple hath not only pro- 
ductious that naturally flow from it; 
Hit wilore it is, it ferments/and aſſimi- 
lates, and gives a kind of tincture even 
© to other ackions that do not in their 
own nature follow from it, as the 
matviewadicivit actions of our lives. 
Und the former was our Lord's pa- 
rabie of a Grain of Muſtard- ſeed; 
under the 1atter of his compariſon of 
L-aven, jut as we ſee in other things 
vt nature. Take a little red wine, and 
drop it into : veſſel of water, it gives 
a new incture to the water; or, take 
a grain of ſalt, and put it into freſh 
liquor, it doth communicate itſelf ro 


a K a a a 


© the next adjacent part of the liquor, 


© and that again to the next, till the 
© whole be fermented : fo that ſmall and 
< littie vital principle of the fear of God 
© doth gradually, and yet ſuddenly, aſſi- 
< milate the ations of our life flowing 
© from another principle It rectifies 
and moderates our affections, and 
© paffions, and appetites; it gives truth 
to our ſpeech, fobriety to our ſenſes, 
© humility to our parts, and the like. 

© Raligion is beſt in it's ſimplicity and 
* »ur:tp; but difficult to be retained to, 
© without ſaperſtitions and acceſſions; 
< an thoſe do commonly, in time, ffiſle 
© and choak the fimplicity of Religion, 
unleſs mach care and circumſpection 
© he uſed. © The contemperations are ſo 
© many, and fo cumberſome, that Re- 
< ligion loſeth it's nature, or is ſtrangled 
© by them: juſt as a man that hath ſoine 
excellent fimple cordial fpirit, and puts 
© muſk in it to make it ſmell ſweet, and 
© honey to make it tafte pleaſant; and, 
© it may be, carntharides, to make it look 
© glorious. Indeed, by the infuſions, he 
© hath given it a „and 
* * and culbur; bu: yet 1 fag 
© clogged it, and ſopbijſicatad it with ſu- 
peradditions, that, it may be, he hath 


C altered the nature, and deſtroyed tha | 


virtue of it. "pe 7” 
Here my friend could, go on no far- 
ther z but, reaching to me the book it- 
ſelf, he leaned on the table, covering his 
eyes with his hands, while I read the 
fallowing words on the margin : © Grant 
© that this ſuperadditian which I make, 
may be Love and Conſtancy to Mr. 
© Ofwald.*.. No one could be unaffected 
with this incident; nor could I forbear 
falling into a kind of conſolatory dii- 
courſe, drawn from the ſatisfaQtion it 
muſt needs be to find new proofs of the 
virtue of a perſon he ſo tenderly loved: 
but obſerving his concern too quick and 
lively for converſation on that ſubject, 
; broke off with repeating only two 
iſtichs of Mr. Cowley to my Lady 
Vandyke, on the death of her huſband. 


Yout joys and griefs werewont the ſame tobe; 


Begin not now, bleſt pair ! to diſagree. 


I cannot but think it was a very right 
ſentiment in this lady, to make that duty 
of life in which ſhe took pleaſure, the 
ſuperſtructure upon the motive of Reli- 

om; for nothing can mend the heart 
— than an honourable love, except 
Religion. It ſweetens diſaſters, and mo- 
derates good fortune, from a benevolent 
ſpirit that is naturally in it, and extends 
itſelf to things the moſt remote. It can- 
not be conceived by thoſe who are in- 
volved in libertine pleaſures, the ſweet 


ſatisfactions that muſt ariſe from the 
perſons who have left all 


union of two 
the world in ofder to place their chief 
delight in each other; and to promote 
ys, delight by all the methods which 
reaſon, urged by religion and duty, for- 
warded by paſſion, can intimate to the 
heart. Such a pair give charms to vir- 
tue, and make pleaſant the ways of in- 
nocence. A deviation from the rules of 
ſuch a commerce would be courting 


pain; for ſuch a life is as much to be 


preferred to any thing that can be com- 
municated by criminal ſatisfactions, (to 
ſpeak of it in the mildeſt terms) as ſo- 


intemperance and rioting. 
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1 THE LOVER. 
Ne. xxx. TVESDAY, MAY 4. 


DESPICFRE UNDE OVEAS ALTOS, PASSTMOQOUE VIDERT 
ES RA E, ATQVE ViaM PALANTEIS QUARERE VITA. 


T is 2 very great fatis faction to one 


ho has put himſelf upon the Pla- 
toric foot, to look calmiy an, ate Care 
viv orhus Jove! 53 run about hoe nes tor 


hunger, med the inteileciial and more 
2dftrattod admirer is mv ey gnawed wich. 


The following letters give a lively repre-" 


ſentation of this matter. 


MR. MYRTLE, 


1* ever any man had reaſon to Gifpatch 
himſelf for love, I am the perſon: I 
am loft to ail intents and purpoſes, 
tbough I was the happieſt man in the 
war ld, and have no one to accuſe but 
mylelf of my preſent misfertunes ; and 


t 1 am nat to be accuſe neither. To 


open this riddle, you mult know, Mr. 
Nyrtile, tha I am not now twenty years 
Hage: I think that circumitance ne- 
ceſſary to tell you, for they ſay the miſ- 
fortune which befel ne cannot happen 
but from the height of youth and blood. 
I: live in the neighbourhocd of a young 
lady of wealth, wit, and beauty. I love 
Hor to death; and the loves me with no 
Jefs ardour. We have had frequent 
meetings by ſtealth, which ave now in- 
terrupted by a very uncommo: accident. 

have a father, who can fever be enGu gh 
Satisfhed hat his honſt is not t he burn- 
el before next morinng ; and ior this 
reaſon, as well as, perhaps, other jea- 
Jouſics, inſiſts upun the liberty of com- 
ing into my chamber when Ian aflrep, 
th ee whether my candle is out. One 
rüght he ſtole ſoitly in, as indeed he al- 
Ways docs, for tear of diſturbing me, 
when I, falt aſleep, was talking of my 
mittre(ſs. As he hes fince told me, I 


named her; and then thought fit to go 


ov as folluws.. 

The bappinefs we now enjoy is 
doubled by the ſecrecy of it. I will 
come again to- moro night; and 
have ordered the hack ney-coachman 
to be ready to let me get up to your 
window at the hour 2ppointed. Be 
ready to throw up the ſaſh when IT 
Unkle with a piece of money at the 


Ww% 6. © @ a «© A@ 


the mercy of buly tongurs. 


* glaſs. Your letiers I keep always in 
* a bex under my bed, and my. tarhes 
© can never ci me at them. Pray be im 
to write, tor ine day-time tis mighty 
fad mould be troubled with the im- 
6 pertmence and bultic of the world, and 
© we never to meet or ſiear from each 
© other but at midnight.“ | 

The old genti-nan took my key out 
of my pocket, and by that means made 
himieit maiter of my papers; and in an 
hight point of honour, the next day told 
the parents of my tuiſtreſs the danger 
their daughter was 'n of being carried 
off by his ton, who had no preten ſons 
to a woman of her fortune, though he 
can do very handiumely for mr. 

This matter has bern very ingilcreetly 
managed by both our parents ; the ſer- 
vants, and conſequently the neighbour- 
hood, have the iturv amor gſt them. ad 
the innocenteſt woman in the world is at 
Now, Sir, 
I am not to judge of the actions of 3: y 
father; but, as he has a longer pu 2 
than he will on, I deſne youu would 
lay b*tore him, that be di no come at 
my fecret fairly; and that be ought, 
ſince he goes vpor punctilios, to have 
mide no ue of What he arrived at by 
the i-firmity of a rrontledt imagination. 
He tays tore to himſelf, that be had 
this menplit in his bat; and therefore, 
had I ewned tne thing to hin when he 
t xed ine, without ſhewing my miltrels's 
lerters, he ſhould have been obliged, by 
the manner of getting the fec:*t, to have 
kept it; bt fince l had notownedit, had 
Inot been confronted by her letters, which 
he got by taking my key out of my 
pocxer, I am under the ſame degree of 
favour as a man who committed any 
other crime would have been who had 
betrayed himſelf in the fame manner. 
Mr. Myrtle, ou are great caſuſſt; and 
you ſee what a jumble of unhappy cir- 
cumiances I am involved in, which I 
defive you to extricate me from by your 
belt advice, which will come very tea- 
ſonably to two families who are much 
your friends, among whom none fo much 

ad 
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as the lady concerned in the ſtory ; and 
where ſhe approveg, vou have an admirer 
in, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


ULYSSES TRANSMARINUS. 


I have notice given me, that I muſt 
croſs the ſeas for this buſineſs; but I 
am reſolved to ſtay, at leaſt in the ſame 
_ with my fair one, till I hear far- 


| FRIDAY, APRIL 30, 1714. 
Mn. MYRTLE, | 


Y OU'LL oblige extremely your moſt 


humble ſervant in inſerting this in 


your next Lover. 


MADAM, 


DEATH would have been welcomer 
than your letter in Thurſday's 
Lover; for I muſt ſurvive the miſery 
that would have ended. Your fincerity 
is ſo far from being offenſive, that my 
aſſion (were it now lawful to indulge 


it) is greater for you; and I cannot 


better prove the truth of mine than by 
refufing you, and making you as happy 
in your choice, as with you would have 
been the moſt unfortunate 


TO MR, MYRTLE, 
SIR, 

HERE is a young woman in our 
neighbourhood that makes it her 
buſineſs to diſturb every body that paſſes 
by with her beauty. She runs to the 
window when ſhe has a mind to do mil- 
chief; and then, when a body looks up 


at her, ſhe runs back, though ſlie came 


there on purpoſe, Her hands and arms, 
you mult know, are very fine; for that 
reaſon ſhe never lets them be unemploy 

ed, but is feeding a ſquirrel, and catch- 
ing people that paſs by all day long. 
She has a way of heaving out of the 
window to ſee ſomething, fo that one 
who ſtands in the ſtreet juſt over-againſ 
her is taken with her ſide face; one that 
18 coming down fixes his eyes at the poie 


of her neck till he ſtumbles ; and one 


taken in her chains, and ſeveral 


62 


coming up the ftreet is fixed ſlock · ſtill 
by her eyes. She won't let any body go 
by in peace. I am confident, if you went 
that way yourſelf, ſhe would d to 
get you from Mrs. Page. As for my 
own part, I fear her not; but there are 
ſevera] of our neighbours whoſe ſons are 
good 
women's huſbands are always talking of 
her; and there is no quiet. I beg of 
ou, Sir, to take ſome courſe with her x 
for the takes a delight in doing all this 
miſchief. It would be right to lay down 
ſome rules againſt her; or, if you pleaſe, 
to appoint a time to come and ſpeak to 
her: it would be a great charity to our 
ſtreet, eſpecially to, Sir, your moſt hum- 

ble ſeryant, 
ANTHONY EYELID, 


HERE is a young gentlewoman in 

our ſtreet, that I do not know at 
all, who looked full in my face, and 
then looked as if ſhe was miſtaken, but 
looked ſo pretty, that I can't forget her: 


the does ſomething or other to every one 


that paſſes by. I thought I would tell 
you of her, Yours,. 


Cn. Bus v. 


SIR, 


I ERE is a young woman in our 


| ſtrect that looks often melancholy 


out of the window, as if ſhe ſaw nobody, 


and nobody faw her, ſhe is ſo intent. 
But ſhe can give an account of every 
thing that paſſes, and does it to way-lay 
young men. Pray ſay ſomething about 
her, Yours, unknown, 


TAaLL-BOY GAPESFED, 


y © HERE is a young woman in our 

neighbourhood that makes people, 
with bundles on their backs, ſtand as if 
they had none z and thoſe who have none 
ſtand as if they had too heavy ones. 
Pray take her to your end of the town, 
for ſhe interrupts buſineſs. Yours, 


Rax Door. 


by 
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© Ne XXXI. THURSDAY, MAY 6. 


RIDET noc, INQUAM, VENUS IPSAj RIDENT 
SIMPLICES NYMPHE, FERUS LT CUPID0, 
BEMPER ARDENTES ACUENS SAGIT TAS 


COTE CRVENTA, 


LONDON, MAY &» 

Mi. MYRTLE, 
Remember, ſome time ago, that 1 
1 heard a gentleman, who often talked 
out of a book, ſpeak of a king that was 
fo fond of his wife, that his mind over- 


flowed with the happineſs he had in the 


ſſeſſion of her beauties. I remember 
it was juſt ſo that talking fellow ex- 
himſelf ; but all that I want of 
is tory is, that he ſhewed his queen 
naked from a chink in the bed-chamber; 
and that the queen, finding this out, re- 
ſonted it ſo highly, that ſhe, after mature 
deliberation, thought fit to plot againſt 
her huſband, and married the man to 
whom he had expoſed her perſon. I 
have but a puzsled way of telling a 
tory; but this circumſtance, among 
ſuch 
thoughts upon an accident of the * 
kind, which happened to me, a man 
middle — 2 pos 
There is a very gay, pleaſant young 
Jady, whom I was well acquainted with, 
and had long known, as being an inti- 
mate of my ſiſter s. We were, the other 
day, a riding out; the women and men 
on ſingle horſes: it happened that this 
young lady and I out-rid the company, 
and in the avenue of the wood between 
Hampſtead and Highgate her horſe threw 
her full upon her head, She is a quick- 
witted girl; and finding chance had diſ- 
cov 
deſigned to favour me with, ſhe in an 
inſtant lay on the turf in a decent man- 
ner, 25 in a trance, before I could alight 
and come to her aſſiſtance. I fell in love 
with her when the was topſy-turvy ; 
and from that inſtant profeſſed myleif 
her ſervant. She always laughed, and 
turned off the 'diſcourt., and ſaid ſhe 
thought it muſt be ſo. The whole fa- 
mily were mightily amazed how this 
declaration came all of a ſudden; and 
why, after two or three years intimacy, 
not a word, and yet now I ſo very eager. 
Well, the father had no exception to me, 


and he wedding-day was named ; when, 


t people, may give you ſome 


more of her beauty than ever ſhe 


| Hor, | 
all of a fudden, the father has ſent my 


miſtreſs to a diſtant relation in the coun. 
try, and 1 am diſcarded. Now, Sir, 
what I defire of you is to inſert this, 
that her ſather may underſtand what ſhe 
meant, when the faid I fhall be 
* aſhamed to be the wife of any other 


© man;* ard whit I meant, when I ſaid 


that I know more of her already than 
any other huſband, perhaps, ever may. 
Theſe expreſſions: were let drop when 
the father ſhewed ſome ſigns of parting 
us z and I appeal to you, whether, ac- 
cording to nice rules, ſhe is not to prefer 
me to all others. This is a ſerious mat- 
ter in it's conſequences, and I won't be 
chouſed ; therefore pray inſert it. The 
whole is humbly ſubmitted by, Sir, your 
moſt unfortunate, humble ſervant, 


Tim, Pte, 


TO MR. MARMADUKE MYRTLE, 


ik 
OBs E RVING you play the caſuiſt, 
the doctor, nay, often deſcend even 
to the letter-carrier, for the ſervice of 
Lovers, I am apt to think my preſent 
condition brings me within your cogni- 
zance, and countenances this applica- 
tion. Sir, I ever was a great admirer 
of a ſingle ſtate ; and my chief ſtudy has 
been to collect encomiums in it's fa- 
vour, and inſtances of unhappy mar- 
riages to confirm me. I never could 
think myſelf the ſad half of a man, or 
that my cares wanted doubling. The 
beſt exerciſe Jever performed at ſch ol 
was a tranſlation of Juvcnal's fixth Sa- 
tire. I remember my mater ſaid, ſmil- 
ing—* Sirrah, you will die a batchelor.* 
Since I came to man's eſtate, I have 
every day talked over, with little varia- 
tion, the common-place ſayings againft 
matrimony: I believe they have been 
more conſtant than my prayers. I muſt 
now, Sir, acquaint you how I became 
diſarmed of thoſe principles in an in- 
ſtant, and how other thoughts took 
place; 
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place; fo that 1 beg leave hereby to re- 
tant, and proteſt againſt thoſe damnable 
doctrines. And further, I humbly be- 
ſeech all ladies with whom I converſe, to 
beſtow on me the encouragement which 
new and true converts generally meet 
with. I was riding, in the country laſt 
ſpring: of all the days in the weck, it 
was upon a Tueſday z when, on a ſud- 
den, I heard a voice which guided my 
fight to two young women unknown to 
me; they were negligently, I « on't ſay 
| A dreſſed, had large ſtaffs in their 

ande, and were followed by ſpaniels 
and greyhounds. One, whom I now ſee 
with the lover's tel:{cope, were a bonnet : 
on her I catt my eyes till the brightneſs 
of her's made | Aa; fail me ; that is, I 
have ſeen nothing in it's true light ſince. 
I am a piece of a ſcholar, yet am not 
able, Mr. Myrtle, to affirm what I ſaw, 
and how this ohiect ſtruck the organs of 
my body, affected my foul and mind, 
and produced this laſting idea. The old 
philoſophers, you know, attributed a 
ſoul to the loadſtone, when they could 
not find out the reaſon of it's union to 
iron. Whence ſhall I deduce the cauſe 
of my condition? Shall I ſpeak of an 
impulſe, preſſure of inſenſible particles, 


ſecret power, deitiny, the ttars, magic? 


6s 
or ſhall I ſay, in the lawyers term, that 
every feature had it's copies? or muſt I 
mention occult quality, cr, as the gen- 
teel world tranſlate it, je ne ſpai quoy ? 
1 ſhould have told you I was a huntin 

when I ſaw this object; that, when it 
flod, my good-ſpirited gelding refuſed 
the gate that parted us, and run away 
with me. This was as good as a ſe- 


cond game; for I, who before. was the 


greateſt ſportſman in the country, have 
ever fince haunted the woods to ſighs 
not ha!loo. In lonely ſhades by day, 
and moonſhine walks by night, (ihe ever 


by my fide) I have found my only plea- 


ſore. This condition 1 have ſuffered for 
a long ſeries of time; but, wandering in 
the ſame wood, I faw a country girl in 
the ſame bonnet in which I formerly be- 
held my great calamity, I followed 
her, and found the abode of her for 
whom I languiſh. Ma Charmante is 
your conſtant reader, who hereby will 
have ſome notion of me and ny name. 
T crave, & r, your aſſiſtance herein; and 
(to eaſe yourſeſf of another troubleſome 
letter) your advice, in caſe of a denial to 
wait upon her. I have ebundance more 
to fay ; but defire you to ſay it to your- 


ſelf in behalf of, Sir, your enamoured * 


2umble ſervant. 


No XXXII. SATURDAY, MAY 8. 


Ex $1:a427Um ovMarBtay mac” a'gfin ig. 


THE taſk which I have enjoined 
myſelf in cheſe papers, is to de- 
ſcribe Love in all it's ſhapes: to warn 


the unwary of thoſe rocks, upon which 


ſo many in all ages have {plit formerly, 
do tplit ſtill, and will ſplit hereafter, as 
long as men and women ſhall be what 
they now are; and to delineate the true 
and unfeigned de ht which virtuous 
minds feel in the <:joyment of their 
lawful and warranted paſſions. This 
taſk, the farther I go, I figd grows the 
more upon my hands. The dreadful 
effects which have attended irregular 
ron in this way, have led ſome ſhal- 


a wiſe man, which is certainly one of 
the firſt and fundamental laws of na- 
turez 2nd they have ſeemed to look up- 
on that as a curſe which, right!) ma- 
naged, is the greateſt bleſſing which our 


ow philoſophers to arraigu that a* ſim- 
ply unlawful, or at leaſt as unbtcoming 
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Creator has given us here below; and 
which is, in truths 


That cordial drop Heaven in our cup has 
thrown, 
To make the nauſeous draught of life go 


down. 


Yet, on the other hand, when (com- 
paratively ſpeaking) ſo very many miſ- 
carry in tt. particular, mote than in. 
any other hngle circumſtance belonging 


to human lite, one is tempted to cry out, 
with my Lord Brooke, in his Alaham 


O weariſome condition of mortality, 
Born to one law, and to another bound! 
Vain), begotten, yet forbidden vanity; 
Created fick, commanded to be ſound! 
If Nature, iure, 4;4 not delight in blond, 
She would have found more eaſy ways to good. 


But fince complaints under moſt preſ= x 
ſures avail but —_ lince in every ſpe- 
z cie3 
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cies vf actions there is a right and a 
wrong, which circumſtances only can 
determine; fince our Maker (for greater 
reaſons than thoſe which our laws aſcribe 
to our princes) cannot poſſibly do any 
' wrong, or, as the diviues ſpeak, cannot 
be the author of fin; ſince what was 
eſſential to human nature before the 
Fall, is in itſelf moſt certainly good, 
when rightly purſued; and fince one may 
obſerve that miſtakes and falſe ſtæps in 
this matter meet with harſner cenſures, 
and are often more ſeverely puniſhed in 
this world, than many other crimes 
which ſrem to be of a higher nature; I 
have thought it worth while to enquire 
into this matter as exactly as I could, 
and topreſent the public with my thoughts 
concerning the real differences between 
the ſeveral ſorts of evil ations, as I ſhall 
find opportunity, and as my importunate 
_ correſpondents, who are often in haſte, 
and who muſt not be diſobliged, will 
give me leave. 

One method, as I take it, to induce 
men to avoid any evil, is to know not 
only wherein it conſiſts, hut how great 
it is. The Stoics of old pretended that 
all ſins were equal; that it was as great 
a crime to fteal a pin, as to 16b upon 
the road. hen their wile man was 
once out of his way, he Joſt his preten- 
ſions to wiſdom; and when thoſe were 


gone, whatſoever he did or ſaid after- 


wards, in that ftate of aberration, it was 
all one: fins were fins; and where the 
eſſence was the 1ame, the degrees mat- 
tered little. This contradicts human 
nature, and common ſenſe; and the 
Jaws of all nations diftingwth, in the 
puniſhments which they infli&, between 
criꝛnes, as they are more or leſs pernici- 
dus tothe ſociety in and againſt whichthey 
are committed. That God docs fo ton, 
w2 need not queſtion, The Judge of 
the whole earth muſt certainly do right, 
When we know wherein the truc gieat- 
neis of every fin conſiſts, we ſhall be able 
to judge of our own faults, and fome- 
times of the faults of otheis; we tha)l fee 
why we ought to avoid them where 
there is room for compaſhon; and where 
puniſhment is neceſſary, we may be ture 
then to be ſevere in the right place; and, 
by knowing how and when to forgive, 


may ſomctimes raiſe thole that are fink - - 
ing, and often fave thole from utter dt - 


5 firuttiom, who, if abandoned would: be 
trrecov;rably loſt. This a.large, and, 


I think, an ufcful theme; and it is win 
I have not ſeen ſufficiently enlarged up- 
on in thoſe books of morality which 


have come in my way. Now, if in my 


inquiries I have an eye all along to the 
Chriſtian inftitution, and take a view-of 
the ſins and irregularities of mankind in 
ſuch a light as is conſiſtent with the prac- 


tice of our Saviour and his apoſtles; I 


hope the ſofter and politer part of my 
readers will not be, upon that account, 
diiguſted. | 
The aggravation of all crimes is to be 
eſtimated either from the perfons injured 
or offended, or from the intrinſic malice 
trom whence thoſe injuries and offences 
proceed. All offences are againſt either 
our Maker, our neighbour, or our. 
ſelves. Offences againſt our Maker 
have this particular aggravation, that 
they are committed againſt che Perſon 
to whom we have the greateſt obliga- 
tions, and conſequently de more imme- 
diately contradi& the light of our own 
contcience. The obligations of our ori- 


ginal being, and of our conſtant preſer- 


vation during the whole courſe of our 


lives, which takes in all the bleſſings 


that we daily receive from him, are fo 
peculiarly que to God, that they are net 
communicable tv any earthly being, 
Fer though we may, and do hourly, 
receive advantages from our fellow- 
creatures, yet thoſe advantages are ulti- 
mately to be referred to God, by whcoſe 
good providence thoſe fellow-creatures 
are enabled to do us good. And befides, 
the gocd they do us is as much for their 
fakes as for ours; fince the advantages 
they receive from us, and thoſe we re- 
ceive from them, are reciprocal. But 
though our Creator is always doing good 
to us, we can do none to him; and, upon 
that ſcore, he has a title to our obedience, 
and that iinplicit, when once we are ſa- 
tisfied it is He that commands. This 
makes 1dalatry to be fo crying a fin, be- 
cauſe it is a communication of that honour 
to the creature, {whether inanimate or 
animate it matters not) to which it can 
have no poſſible title, and is due to the 
Creator only. Upon this account alſo 
Irreligion and Atbeiſm are ſtill worſe, be- 
cauſe they tear up all religion by the roots; 


and all ſei vice and worſhip is denied to 


Him, to whom the utmoſt ſervice and 


. worſhip is juſtly due. This is ſo plain, that 


ut needs neither enlargement nor proof. 
Tha {cund degree of offences, is of 
fe. 'Y 9 WY J q holl 
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Hoſe which are committed againſt our 


beighbours. They ate equally God's 
creatures as ourſelves, and have an equal 
title ro his protection, and we ought to 


think that they are equally dear io him. 
. Offences againſt them may be compre- 
| hended under one common title of In- 
Juſtice: and what divines vſually call 


Sus. agaiuſt the Second Table, are, if 
ſtrictly examined, but ſo many ſorts of in- 


juries againſt our neighbours. Thepains, 


the care, the trouble, and, above all, the 
love, of parents, demand honour from 


their childien; and therefore, when they 
do not meet with it, they are injured. 
This ſhews the juſtice of the fifth 


Commandment. To take away our 
neighbour's life, is the greareſt injury 


which can be done him, becauſe it is ab- 


ſiutely irreparable. Next to that, are 
injuries done to his bed, and for the ſame 
reaſon too. The goods we enjoy are the 
means of our ſubſiſtence here; and he 


that againſt our wills takes them from 


us, does, more or leſs, according to the 
greatneſs of our loſs, deprive us of our 


 tubſiſtence. This ſhews the juſtnc ſs of 


the ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth Command- 


ments. And ſince none of thoſe things 


to which, by the original grant trom our 
common. Maker, we have a juſt title, are 
ſecure, if calumny and falſe accuſations 
are once allowed; therefore falle witneſs- 
ing is alſo forbidden in the ninth Com- 
mandment. And ſince a deſue of poſ- 
ſeſſing what is not our cr, and what 
we ſee others enjoy, will, if encourages, 
naturally lead men to as 106445 iorts of 


injuſtice as there are forts of deſues; 


therefore coveting what is not cur cs, is 


fenced againſt by the tenth Command- 

By this detail it plainly appears why 
I *et offences againſt our ne:>hbours in 
the ſecond place. When God gave the 


Ten Commandments, he mentioned no 


offences hut thoſe againſt himſelf and 
our neighbours; and left the fins which 
are immediately againſt ourſelves (which 
are properly fans of intemperance) to be 
forbidden by other laws. 

But then, though ſins againſt our- 
ſelves ought, with reſpect to their guilt, 
(which is what I here propoſe to conſi- 
der) io be reckoned laſt; yet it does not 
follow from thence that they are not fins, 


and conſequenily do not deſerve puniſh- 


ment. Whatſoever diſables us n any mea- 
ſure from doing our duty to God cr our 
neighbour, is ſo far an ixjuſſice towards 


them, and robs them of their due, and is 


ſo far a crime. I ſay, an injuſlice, be- 
cauſe, as I ſaid before, all faults, in my 
opinion, are ultimately to be referred to 
that. Even uncharitableneſs is injuſtice; 
becauſe our common Creator, who has 
made us all liable to want, and conſe- 
quently under a neceſſiiy of deſiring aſ- 
ſiſtance, expeAs we ſho!:id he helpful to 
one another, becauſe he is god to us, 
And when Ariſtotle ſays, in thoſe words 
that are the motto of this : ver, that all 
virtues are contained in juſitce, he ſtates 
the true noticn of good and c; and it 
is as applicable to virtues cortideicd in 
a Chriſt'an gin, as in a natural one. 
Inis, then, is the ff rule by which we 
wie to wilga we withreut degrees of good 
aud evil. | 


Ne XXXIII. TUESDAY, MAY 11. 


ennrm__-ANIMUM PICTURA PASCIT—— 


I Went the other day down the River, 
and dined with ſome virtuoſi friends 
at Greenwich. The purpoſe of the gen- 


tleman who invited us was, to entertain 


us with a ſight of that famous Cieling in 
the Great Hall at Grernwich Hoſpital, 
painted by our ingenious countryman 

Thornhill, who has executed a great 
and noble deſign with a maſt.rly hand, 


and uncommon genius. The regularity, 


ſymmetry, boldneſs, and prominence of 
e figures, are not to be deſcribed; ner 


is is in the power of words to raiſ too 


Vir Go 


gu an idea of the work. As well as 
1 cculd comprehend it from ſeeing it 
+ I thall give a plain account 


I N the middle of the cieling (which is 
about 106 feet long, and 56 fe-t wide, 
and near 50 feet higb) is a very large 
oval frame, painted and carved in imita- 
tion of gold, with a great thickneſs riſing 
in the inſide, to throw up the figures to 
the greater heighth: the oval is raſtened 
to a great ſuffeat, adorned with roſes, in 
88 Iimitauen 
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imitation of copper. The whole is ſup- - 


owe by eigh: gigantic figares of ſlaves, 
ur on each fide, as though they were 
carved in ftone. Between the figures, 
thrown in heaps into a covering, are all 
manner of maritime trophies in metzo- 
relievoz as anchors, cables, rudders, 


maſts, fails, blocks, capſlals, ſea- guns, 


ſea carriages, boats, pinnaces, oars, 
ſtretchers, colours, enligns, pennants, 
drums, trumpets, bombs, mortzrs, 
fmall arms, granadoes, powder bar reis, 
fire arrows, grappling irons, croſs 
ſaves, quadrants, compaſſes, &c. All 
in ſtone colours, to give the greater 
beauty to the reſt of the cieling, which 
is more ſignificant. 
About the Oval inthe inſide are placed 
the twelvs ſigns of the Zodiac; the fix 


northern ſigns, as Aries, Taurus, Ge- 


mini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, are placed on 
the north kde of the ova]; and the x 
ſouthern ſigns, as Libra, Scorpio, Sa 
guturius, Capi icornue, Aquarius, Piſces, 
are to the ſouth, with three of them in 
a groupe which compoſe one quarter of 
the vear. The ſigns have their attitudes; 
and their draperies are varied and adapt- 
ed to the ſcaſons they poſſeſs“; as the 
cool, the blue, and the tender green, to 
the Spring; the veilow to the Summer; 
the red and flame- colour to the Deg Days 
and Autumnal Staley; and the white 
and cold to the Winter: likewiſe the 
fruits and the flowers of every ſeaſon, 
as they ſucceed euch other, 

In the middle of the Oval arc :epre- 
ſented King William and Q-:cen Mary, 
Griing on a throne, under a cat pavi- 
lion or purple canopy, attended by the 
four cardinal virtues, as Prudence, Tem- 
perance, Forutude, and Juitice, 

Orer the Quera's head is Concord, with 
the Faſces; at her feet two doves, de- 
noting mutual concord and innocent 
agreement, with Cupid holding the 
king's ſceptre, while he is preſenting 
P. ace with the Lamb and Olive-branch, 
and Liberty, expreſſed by the Athenian 
Cap, to Europe, who laying her crowns 


at his feet, receives them with an air of 
reſpe& and gratitude. The king ram 
ptes Tyranny under his feet; which is 
expreſſed by a French perſonage, with 
his leaden crown falling off; his chains, 
yoke, and ion fword, broken to pieces; 
cardinal's cap, triple-crowned mitres, 
&c. tumbling down. Juſt beneath, is 
Time, bringing Truth to light; near 
which is a figure of Architecture, hold- 
ing a large drawing of part of the Hoſ- 
pital, with the Cupola, and pointing up 
to the royal founders, attended by the 
little Genii of her art. Beneath her 


is Wiſdom and Heroic Virtue, repre- 
ſented by Pallas and Hereules deſtroy- 
ing Ambition, Envy, Covetouſneſs, De- 


traction, Calumny, with other vices, 
which ſrem to fall to the earth, the place 
of their more natural abode. 

Over the royal pavilion is ſhewn, at a 
great heighth, Apollo in his golden cha- 
riot, drawn by four white horſes, at- 
tended by the Hor, and morning dews 
falling before kim, going his courſe 
through the twelve figns of the Zodiac; 
ard from him tue whole Plafond, or 
cicling, is enlightened. 

Each end of the Cieling is raiſed in 


periprAtive, with a baluſtrade and ellip- 


tic ai ches, ſupported by groupes of ſtone 
bgures, which form a gallery of the 
whole breadth of the hall; in the middle 


of which gallery, (us though on the 


ſtock) going into the upper hall, is ſeen 
in perſpective, the Tafferil of the Blen- 
heim man of war, with all her galleries, 
port- holes open, &c. to one fide of which 
is a figure of Victory flying, with ſpoils 
taken from the enemy, and putting them 
aboard the Engliſn man of war. Be- 
fore the ſhip is a figure repreſenting the 
City of London, with the arms, ſword, 
and cap of maintenance, ſupported by 


Thame and Iſis, with other finall rivers 


offering up their trraſures to her. The 
River Tyne pouring forth ſacks of 
coals. In the gall-ry on each f4e the 
ſhip, are the arts and ſciences that relate 


to navigation, with the great Archimedes, 


Aries is of a turbulent aſpect, with little winds and rains hovering about him; his dra- 
pery of a bluiſh green, ſhadowed with dark ruſſet, to denote the changeableneſs of the we2- 
ther. April, or taurus, is more mild; May, or Gemini, in blue; June a calm red; July 
moe reddith, and, as he I ans upon his Yon, veils a little from the ſun. Virgo, almoſt 

naked, and flying from the beat of the ſun; Libra in deep red: Scorpio veils hin jelf from 
the ſcorching lun in a flawe-culour manic; Sagittarius in red, les hot. December, or Ca- 
pricorn, bluih; Aquarius in 2 wateriſh green; Piices in blue. Over Aries, Taurus, Ge- 


mini, preſides Flora. Over Cancer, Leo, Virgo, prefides Ceres. Over Libra, Scorpia, 


Sagittarius, Bacchus. Aud over Capricorn, Aquarius, Piſces, Hyems hovering over a braun 


4d Sides © 


For of fire. 


many 
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many old philoſophers conſulting the 
compals, &c. 

At che other end, as you return out of 
the hall, is a gallery in the ſame man- 
ner, in the middle of which is the ſtern 
of a beautiful galley filled with Spaniſh 
trophies: under which is the Humber, 


wich his pigs of lead; the Severn, with 


the Avon falling into her; with other 
leſſer riyers. In the north end of the 
gallery is the famous Tycho Brahe, that 
noble Danid. kaight, and great orna- 
ment of his proteſhon and human na- 
ture: near him is Copernicus, with his 
Pythagorean ſyſRem in his hand; next to 
him is an old mathematician, holding a 
large table, aud on it are deſcribed two 


principal figures of the incomparable. 


Sir Ilaac Newton, on which many extra- 
ordinary chings in that art are built. On 
the other end of the gallery, to the ſouth, 
is our learned Mr. Flamſtead, Reg. 
Aſtronom. Profefſ. with his ingemous 
diſciple, Mr. Thomas Weſton, In 
Mr. Flamſtead's hand is a large ſcroll 
of paper, on which is drawn the great 
eclivie of the ſun that will happen on 
April 2715. Near him is an old man 
with a peudulum, counting the ſeconds 


of time, as Mr. Flamſtead makes his 


obſervatious with his great mural arch 
and tube on the deicent of the mcon on 
the Severn, which at certain times forms 
fuch a roll of the tides as the ſailors cor - 
ruptly cal! the Higre, inſtead of the Ea- 


ger, and is very dangerous to all ſhips 
in it's way. This is alſo expreſſed by 
rivers tumbling down by the moon's in- 
fluence into the Severn. In this gallery 
are more arts and ſciences relating to 
navigation. 

All the great rivers, at each end of the 
hall, have their proper product of fiſh 


iſſuing out of their vaſes. 


ln the four great angles of the Ciel- 
ing, which are over the arches of the 
gel e ies, are the four Elements, as Fire, 
Air, E.rth, and Water, repreſented by 
Jupiter, Juno, Cybeie, and Neptune; 
with their leſſer deities accompanying, 
as Vulcan, Iris, the Fauni, Amphitrite, 
with all their proper attitudes, &c. 

At one end of the great Oval, is a large 
figure of Fame deſcending, riding on the 
winds, and ſounding forth the praiſes of 
the Royal Pair. 

All the ſides of the Hall are adorned 
with fluted pilaſters, trophies of ſhells, 
corals, pearls; and the jambs of the win- 
dows ornamented with roſes impannelled, 
or the opus reticulamium, heightened with 
green gold. | 

The whole raiſes in the ſpectator the 
moſt lively images of Glory and Vic- 
tory, and cannot be beheld without much 
paſſion ana emotion. 

N. B. Sir James Bateman was the firſt 


propoſer and the firſt benefactor to this 


Ne XXXIV. THURSDAY, MAY 13. 


ww—nWALIENG LIFE APPEARS A DREAM. 


EPROACH is of all things the 

mot painful to Lovers, eſpecially 

to us of the Platonic kind. This makes 
it exceſſively grievous to me, that a pa- 
per, though a very dull one, called the 
— accuſes me of writing obſcene- 
ly. He is a ſtupid fellow, and docs not 
underſtand, that the ſame object, ac- 
cording to the artiſt who repreicnts it, 
may be decent, or unfit to be looked at. 
N3ked figures, by a maſterly hand, are 
ſo drawn, ſometimes, as to be incapable 
of exciting immodeſt thoughts. I have, 
in my paper of May the 6th, ſpoken af 
an amour that owes it's beginning, and 
makes itſelf neceſſary to be lawſully con- 
ſummated, from an accident of a Jady's 


falling topſy-turvy; upon which this 


. 


RosamMonD. 


heavy _ ſays—* Is this ſuffered in 
© a Chriſtian country? Ves it is, and 
may very lawfully, but not when ſuch 
aukward tools as he pretcnd to meddle 
with the ſame ſubject. None but per- 
ſons extremely well-bred ought to touch 
ladies petticoats; but I aver, taat I have 
ſaid nothing to offend the mutt chaſte 
and delicate, and all who read that paſ- 
ſage may be very innocent; and the id 

of the ſtory may be a very good Ch. C 
tian, though ſhedid not in ber appearance 
differ from an Heathen, when the fell 
upon her head, We who follow Plato, 
or are engaged in the high paſſion, can 


ſee a lady's ankle with as much indif. 


ference as her wriſt; we ate ſo inwa:dly 


taken up, that the ſame ideas do not 


ſpring 
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ſpring in our 1 inati 9 A8 do with 

common world; we are made gentle, 
ſoft, courtec us, and harmleſs, from the 
force of the belle paſſion; of which coarſe 
dunces, with an appetite for women, like 
that they have for beef, have no concep- 
tion. 

As I gave an account the other day 
of my paſſing a day at Greenwich, wit 
much delight, in beholding a piece of 

ainting of Mr. Thornhill's, which is an 
— to our nation; I ſhall now give 
an account of my paſſing, yeſterdav 
morning, an hour before dinner, in a 
place where people may go and be very 
well entertained, whether they have, or 
have not, a good taſte. They will cer- 
tainly be well pleaſed, for they will have 
unavoidable o ties of ſeeing what 
they moſt like, in the moſt varicus and 
agreeable ſhapes and poſitions; I mean, 
their own dear ſelves. The place I am 
going to mention is Mr. Gumley's 
Glats Gallery, over the New Exchange. 
I little thought I ſhould ever, in the 
Lover, have occaſion to talk of ſuch a 
thing as Trade; but when a man walks 

in that illuſtrious room, and reflects what 
incredible improvement our artificers of 
Englavd have made in the manufacture of 
gluis in thirty years time, and can ſup. 
pate ſuch an aiteration of our aſfairs in 
other parts of commerce, it is demon- 
Rrable mat the nations who are poſſeſſed 
of mines of gold are but drudges to a 
people whoſe arts aud induſtiy, with 
other advantages natural to us, may 
make itſeif the ſhop of the world. We 
are arrived at ſuch perfection in this 
ware of which I am ſpeaking, that it is 
not in the power of any potentate in Eu- 
rope to have ſo beautiful a mirror as he 
may purchaſe here for a trifle, by all the 
colt and charge that he can lay out in 
his dominions. It is a modeſt compu- 
tation, that England gains fifty thouſand 
pounds a year by exporting this com- 
modity for the ſervice of foreign nations; 
the whole owing to the inquifitive and 


mechanic, as well as liheral genius of the 
This pro- 


late Duke of Buckingham, 
digious effect by the art of man, from 
parts of nature that are as unlikely to 
produce it as one would ſuppoſe a man 
could burn common earth to 2 tulip, 

a field of contemplation which 
would lead me too far from my purpeie, 
which is only to celebrate the agreeabie 
economy of placing the ſeyeral wares io 


ſale, in the Gallery of which 1 am talk. 
ing. No imagination can work up a 
more pleaſing aſſemblage of beautiful 
things, to let off each other, than are 
here aQually laid together. In the midſt 
of the walk are ſet in order a long row 
of rich tables, on many of which lie ca- 
binets inJai-i, or whully made ot corals, 
concis, ambers, or the like parts of mat- 
ter, which Nature ſeems to have formed 
wholly to ſhew the beauty of her works, 
and to have thrown and diſtinguiſhed 
from the maſs of earth, as ſhe does 

great gitis and endowments thote ſpi- 
rits and perſons of men and women 
whom ſhe deſigns to make inſtruments 
of great conſideration in the crowd of 
her people. When 1 walked here, I 
could not but lament to my compa. 
nion, that this method was not taken 
up when the Indian kings were lately 
in England. The ſurpriſe ſuch ap- 
pearances as theſe would put them ino, 
would have been as great as a new 
ſenſe added to one of us. To ſec the 
things about us ſo placed, as that three 
or four perſons can, to the eye, in an 
inſtant, become a large aſſembly! You 
cannot move, or do any the leaſt in- 
different action, in a limb or part of 
your boy, but you vary the ſcene 
around with additions! pleaſure. Among 
other circumitances, I could not but be 
pleaſed to ſee a lap-dog at a loſs, for 


an inſtant, {or his lady, and beginning 


to run to the image of her iu a glaſs, 
till he was driven back by himſelf, 
whom he ſaw running towards him, 
The poor animal corrected his miſtake, 
by tracing her footſteps by his ſenſe, 
leis ſubject to miſtake, and arrived at 
her feet, to the no {mall diverſion of 
the company who ſaw it, and the envy 
of ſeveral fine gentlemen, whom the odd 
accident diverted from looking at them- 
ſelves, to behold the beauteous Bel:a- 
mira. EL ; 
It would be an arrogance to pretend 
to convey diſtinctly by the ear a pleas 
ſure that ſhould come in at the eye; 
but my gentle reader will thank me for 
many pleaſing thoughts he or ſhe had 
not ever -had before, in a place more 
new than he could arrive at by landing 
in a foreign nation. About forty years 
ago, it was the faſhion for all the gal- 
lants of the town, the wits and the 
braves, to waik in the New Exchange 
bclow, ta ſhew themſelves. What an 
happineſs 


happineſs haye thoſe whoſe fortunes and 
kpmours are capable of receiving grali- 
fications in this place, that ſuch a ſcene 
was diſplayed in their life - time! The 
learned have not more reaſon to rejoice 


that they live in the ſame days with 


Newton, than the gay, the delicate, and 
the curious in luxury of dreſs and furni-- 
ture, have, that there has appeared in 
their time my honeſt friend, and polite 
director of artificers, Mr. Gumley. 
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5 THE MEN WHO FLATTER HIGHEST, PLEASE US BEST. 


Shall make the following letters the 

entertainment of this day; and re- 
commend the contents of the firſt in a 
more particular manner to the ſerious 
conlideration of all my female readers. 


DEAR MARMADUEE, | | 
| PF AHoUGH you have treated the fair 

* ſex with an air of diſtinction ſuitable 
to the character you bear, I preſume you 
will make no ſcruple to admoniſh them 
of any faults, by the amendment of which 
> 4 may ſtill become more amiable. 

What I complain to you of, is from my 
own experience. My cale is this. 

Miranda is in the bloom of ſixteen, 
and ſhines in all the beauties of her ſex. 
Her face, her her mien, her wit, 
ſurpriſe and engage all whe have the 
happineſs to know her. Miranda is the 
idol of my heart, the object of all my 
hopes and fears. None of her actions 
are indifferent to me; every look and 
motion gives me either pleaſure or pain. 
I have omitted no reaſonable methods to 
convince her of the greatneſs of my paſ- 
tion; yet, as the is one with whom I 

opoſe to paſs the remainder of my life, 

cannot forbear mixing the ſincerity of 
the frien4 with the tenderneſs of the 
lover. In ſhort, Sir, I am one of thoſe 
unfortunate men who think young wo- 
men ought to be treated like rational 
creatures. I forbear, therefore, to launch 
out into all the uſual exceſſes of flattery 
and romance; to make her a goddeſs, 
and myſelf a madman; to give up all 
my ſenſes and reaſon to be moulded and 
informed as ſhe thinks proper. 

From hence ariſe all our differences. 
Miranda is one of thoſe faſhionable la- 
dies, who, expecting an implicit faith 
from their admirers, are impatient and 
affronted at the leaſt ſhew of conuadic- 
ton. * | | 
As ſhe was lately reading the works 
of a celebrated author, who has thought 
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fit to repreſent himſelf in his writings 
under the character of an old man, 2 
was pleaſed to obſerve, that it was very 
uncommon to ſee a perſon at. fourſcore 
have ſo lively a fancy, and fo briſk an 
imagination. I could not help inform- 
ing her, upon this occaſion, that I had 
—_— had the honour to drink a 
glaſs with the gentleman ; and that, to 
my certain knowledge, he was not yet 
turned of forty. Inſtead of thanking me 
for ſetting her right in this particular, 
ſhe immediately took fire, and aſked me, 
with a frown, Whether that was my 
breeding to contradit a lady? You 
muſt know, Sir, this queſtion uſually 
puts an end to all our diſputes. A little 
while after ſhe deſired my opinion of her 
lap-dog; and I had no ſooner unfor- 
tunately obſerved that his ears were 
ſomewhat of the ſhorteſt, than ſhe round- 
ly aſked me, Whether I defigned that 
Ge a compliment? I took the freedom 
from hence, in an honelt plain way, to 
expoſe the weakneſs and folly of being 
delighted with flattery, to tell her that 
ladies ought not always to be compli- 
mented, to enumerate the inconveniences 
it often leads them into, to make her 
ſenſible of the ill deſigns men generally 
aim at by it, and the mean opinion they 
muſt entertain of thoſe who are delighted 
with it. All this would not do; I could 
not get one kind look from her that 


night. 

. told you already, that I have 
uſed all reaſonable 1 1ethods to convince 
her of my paſſion ;* and Iam ſure I have 
the preference in her eſteem to all other 


p - She knows I love; and, in 
* ite of all her arts to hide it, I know L 


am beloved: yet, from theſe little diffe- 
rences, and a certain coquet humour 
which makes her delight to ſee her lover 
uneaſy, though at the ſame time ſhe tor 
ments herſelf, I have often 1 
our ever coming — thought, 

however, 


however, the following verſes, which 
I preſented to her yeſterday, made ſome 


on on her; and if the ſees you Tetter runs thus. 


think them tolerable enough to allow 


them a place in _ I am in 
1 — 
* . 


I, 

Tin me, Miranda, why ſhould I 

t and languiſh, pine and die; 
OG non you, 2 — of my pain, 
Scem pleas d to hear your ſlave complain: 

| 11. 
Dame Eve, unſteill'd in female artd, 
And nodern wars of port' ring bearts, 
No ſooner ſaw bes ſpark than 10% d, 


Coafeſs'd ber fl. me, on his approv'd. 


man Rill breaks through all diſguiſe, 
Glows in your cheeks, and rules your 


Love trembles in your hands and heart; 


Your n breaſts proclaim his dart. 
IV. 
No more, Mirands, then, be cay, 


No longer keep us both from jay 
No longer ſtudy to conceal 


1 your act ans thus reveal. 


T am, dear Marmaduke, your moft 
obedient — ſervant. 


Mi. „rar, 


. Send you the incle 7d letter, which I 
have lately received from 3 =? 


Templar, who is my humble ſervant. 
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defire ay os 

what eee 8. l 

Man, _ 1 
HAPPENING lucy to bein com: 


pany, with, a venerable lady who 
has a very large fortune, I was ſo com- 


plaiſant as to Ak her if ſhe, would allow 


me to do her the bonour to mike her. a 

wife. She was fo kind as to aſk me 

wu whether I was in jeſt or earneſt, 
— my 2 the el. we re- 


turned 


I hae conſulted a WP in oder 
Commons, who ſeems to be of opinion 
that it has the full force of a l ; 
and that, havipg witneſs of it, I mi 
recover half her fortune, ſhould he 
to marry any one elſe, _ 

I mention this, not only to 
let you fee that I can have the fame en- 
couragement elſewhere which you give 


me, hut to admpniſh you how much care 


Ly ob nee to take 75 On any 


declarin - 
—5 that yo ed — have 44 
_ your 8 — ke — humble ſervant, 


. unn 
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CONCUBITU PROHIBERE VAGO=— Hos - 8 


12 Have heard it objected, by ſeveral 
perſons, againſt my papers, that they 
are apt to kindle love in young hearts, 
and enflame the fexes with a defire for 
one another: T am fo far from denying 
this charge, that T ſhall make no ſcruple 
to own it is the chief end of my 3 
Love is a paſſion of the mind, ( 


the nobleſt) which was planted in it * 


the fame hand that created it. We 


: ne far, therefore; from en- 


2 
932 


: W e hs proper objefts, 


| be to fixe this, Tir. 


A8 dhett 


ws right . 


* 


. to root it ont, that we thould 
__ "rather make it our buſineſs to keep it 
up and Therifh it. 1 


molt 


For this ere. e 


myſelf a friend to honourable love, I 


have conſt» ntiy diſcountemnced all vi- 
cious paſſions. Though the ſeveral ſorts 


of theſe arc each of them highly criminal, 
yet that which Jeads us to-defile another 
man's bed is by far of che blackeſt dye. 
The excellent author of The Whole 
Duty of Man has'given os a very lively 


| E of this crime; wich all thoſe me- 


choly circumftances tſiat muſt ne- 
— it. One awoſt. indeed, 
wonder to fee it ſo lightly 
arnon civilized natrons, "when even the 
Have regarded it with 
the utmoſt horror _ — | 
was lately emertained aKory to chis 
purpoſe, 


231 


— 
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purpoſe, which vs told me by ane of 
my friends, who was Wolf den the 
place when the thing happened. ; 


1* an out- plantation, upon the borders 
of Potuxen, a river in Maryland, there 
lived a planter, who was maſter of a great 
number of negro ſlaves. The increaſe 
of theſe poor creatures is always an ad- 


Vantage to the planters, their children 


After a confideraBle pauſe of filence on 
both fides, be expoſtulated with his 


friend in terms like theſe : My wrongs 
Are greater than I am able to expreſs, 


and ſat too great fur me to hear. My 
© wife—— but T blame not der. After 
a long and lafting friendſhip, exerciſed 
© under all the hardſhips and ſeverities 
© of a moſt irkſome captivity; afrer mu- 


© tual repeated inſtances of affection and 


being born ſlaves; for which reaſon the * fidelity, could I fuſpect my friend, mv 
' ©wnets are very well pleaſed when any * boſom friend, ſhould prove a traitor ? 
of them marry. Among theſe negroes I thought myſelf happy, even in bond- 5 
there happened to be two who had al- * age, in the enjoyment of ſuch a friend 

ways lived together, and contrafted an 


ſucceed in his attempt. 


. .cach other. A 
the ns of human nature will eaſily 

| conceive the aſtoniſhment, the rage, and 
the deſpair, that overpowered the 


bar like one diſtracted. H 
broken accents awakened the guilty 
ccuple, whoſe ſhame and confuſion were: 

equal to the agonjes of the injyred. 


intimate friendſhip, which went on for 


ſeveral years in an uninterrupted courſe. 


Their joys and their griefs were mutual; 


their confidence in each other was in- 
tire; diſtruſt and faſpicion were paſ- 
ſions they had no notion of. The one 


was & batchelor; the other married to a 


flave of his own complexion, by whom 
he had ſeveral children. It happened 


that the head of this ſmall family roſe 


7 one morning, on a leiſure day, to 


; go ar into the wopds a hunting, in or- 


er to entertain his wife and children at 


night with ſame proviſions better than 


ordinary. The batchelor flave, it ſeems, 


nad for a long time entertained a paſſion 


for his friend's wife z which, from the 
ſequel of the ſtory, we may conclude he 


; => endeavoured x. _ but in vain. 
; e impatience of his defires prom 
. Ede far: 


him to take this opportunity 

band's abſence to practiſe upon the weak - 
neſs of the woman; which accordingly 
he did, and was ſo unfortunate as to 
The hunter, 
who found his prey much nearer home 
than uſual, returned, ſome hours ſooner 


than was expected, loaden with the ſpoils 
of the day, and full of the pleaſing 
thoughts of feaſting and rejoicing, with 
his family, over the fruits of his labour. 
Upon his entering his ſhed, the firſt ob- 
- jeRts that truck his eyes were his wife 


and his friend afleep in the embraces of 
A man acquarated with 


* 


jan at once z he burſt out into la- 


meatanons and reproaches, and tore his 
| is cries and 


honeſt liberty of | 

were reſtored; and that off: nders in this 
kind might be N by their names 

2 wm 


© and ſuch a wife; but cannot bear the 
© thoughts of life with liberty, after hav- 


ing been ſo baſely betrayed by both. 
© You both are loſt to me, and I to you. 


© I ſoon ſhall be at reft. Live, and enjoy 
« yourerime. Adieu! Having ſaid this, 
he turned away, and went out, with a re- 
ſolution to die immediately. The guilty 
negro followed him, touched with the 
quickeſt ſenſe of remorſe for his treach- 
ery. * 'Tis I alone, ſaid he, that am 
guilty ; and I alone who am not fit to 
live! Let me intreat you to furgive 
your wife, who was overcome by my 
importunities. I promiſe never to give 
either of you the leaſt diſquiet for the 
© future: live and be happy together, 
© and think of me no more. Bear with 
© me but for this night, and to-morrow 
© you ſha]l be ſatisfied. Here they 
both wept, and parted. When the huſ- 
band went out in the morning to his 
work, the firſt thing he ſaw was his 
friend hanging upon the bough of a tree 
before the cabbin-door. 


R 6a a a 


If the 1 of this nation, who ſet 


up for men of wit and gallantry, were 


capable of feeling the generous remorſe 
of this poor ſlave upon the like occaſions, 
we ſhould, 1 have a much thinner 
appearance of equipage in town. | 
Methinks there ſhould be a general 


 confederacy amongſt all honeſt men to 


exclude from ſociety, and to brand withi 
the blackeſt note 4 infamy, thoſe miſ- 
creants, who make it the huſineſs of their 
lives to et into families, and to eſtrange 


poor the affections of the wile from the huſ- 


band, There is ſomething ſo very baſe 


and ſo inhuman in this inodiſh wicked- 


nefs, that one cannot help. wiſhing the 
of the Ancient Comedy 
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in our public theatres. Under ſuch a 


duced to withdraw themſelves: from the 


diſcipline, we ſhould ſee thoſe who now juſt reſentments of their countrymen and 


glory in the ruin of deluded women, re- 


fellow-citizens. -: - 


Ne XXXVII. THURSDAY, MAY 20. 


WHAT PAINS, WHAT RACKING THOUGH T8, HE PROVES, 


WHO LIVES REMOV'D FROM HER HE Loves! 


Y own unhappy paſſion for Mrs. 
Page has made me extremely 
ſenſible of all the diſtreſſes occaſioned by 
love. I have often reflected what could 
be the cauſe that, while we ſee the moſt 
worthleſs part of mankind every day 
ſucceeding in their attempts; while we 
ſee thoſe wretches, whoſe hearts are 
utterly incapable of this nobie paſſion, 
appear ' ſtupid and ſenſeleſs amidſt the 
careſſes of the fair; we cannot but ob- 
{erve, that the nobleſt and greateſt flames 
which have been kindled in the breaſts 
of men of ſenſe and merit, have ſeldom 
met with a due return. 


As the thoughts of thoſe who have 


been thoroughly in love are frequently 
wild and extravagant, I have been ſome- 
times tempted to think that Providence, 
never deſigning we ſhould fix our 
thoughts of happineſs ——_— here, 
will not allow us to taſte ſo large a ſhare 
of it as we muſt neceſſarily do in the en- 
zoyment of an object on which all the 
paſſions of our ſoul have been placed, 
and to which all the faculties of our 
mind have been long aſpiring. 

It is certain, however, that, without 
having recourſe to a ſuperior power, 
there are ſeveral accidents which na- 
turally happen on theſe occaſions, and 
from whence we may generally give a 
pretty good account why the greateſt 
paſſions are uſually unſucceſsful. It has 
been long fince obſerved by a celebrated 
French writer, that it is much eaſier for 
a man to ſucceed who only feigns a paſ- 
ſion, than for one who 1s truly and de- 
ſperately in love. The firſt is till ma- 
ſter df himſelf, and can watch all the 
turns and revolutions in the temper of 
her whom he would engage. The latter 
is too much taken up with his own paſ- 
ſion io attend to any thing elſe; it is with 
difficulty he can even perſuade himſelf 
to ſpeak, when he finds every thing he 
can fay ſo ſhott of what he feels, and 
that his conceptions are too tender to he 
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refſed by words. The fair, general 
freaking, 2 not ſufficiently chüble 4 
the value they ought to put upon ſuch a 
aſſion, nor — how ſtrong that 
ove muſt be which ſhall throw the moſt 


eloquent into the utinoſt confuſion de- 
fore them. Flavia is an unhappy in- 
h 


ſtance of what I am obſerving. She was 


courted at once by Tom Trifle and 


Octavio. The firſt could entertain her 
with his love with the ſame indiffcrence 
he talked on any other occaſion, and 
with great ſerenity of mind make a di- 
greſhon from what he was ſaying, either 
to play with her lap-dog, or give his 
opinion of a ſuit of knots. Octavio, 


when fortune favoured him with an 
opportunity of declaring\ hiniſelf, was 


often ſtruck ſpeechleſs in the midt of a 
ſentence, and could for ſome time ex- 
preſs himſelf no other way than by 
— her hand and dropping a tear. 

lavia having duly weigbed the merit of 
both, married Trifle. His unkindneſs 
to her after a 35/ bis. inability for 
any thing of buſineſs, and careleſſneſs in 


relation to his fortune, ſoon piunged her 
into ſo many unhappy circumſtances, ' 


that ſhe had long fince funk under the 
weight of them, had ſhe not been con- 
Rantly 9 by che intereſt and 
aſſiſtance of the generous Octavio. 


But beſides the reaſons I have already 
aſſigned for the ill ſucceſs of the moſt. 


deſerving paſſions, there is one which I 
muſt not omit. It is the unhappineks of 
too many women of fortune and merit 


(from a diſtruſt of their own judgment) 
to ſubmit themſelves entirely ta the di- 
rection of others, and rely too much on 
thole friendſnips they have contracted 
with ſome of their own ſex. . Theſe fe- 


male acquaintance either immediately 


form ſome deſign of their owni upon 
them, in order to accampliſh which &very 
other prop<fal is diſcquraged; or from 


a ſpice of envy, too incident to the ſex, 
cannot endure to ſee them — 
| | : 
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loved, or think of having them paſs their 
days in the arnis of a man who they are 


ſenſible would make it the bufineſs of 


his life to oblige them. | 

I have been led more particularly into 
the ſuhje& of my preſent paper by the 
unha 
Philander, though of an age which the 
greatelt part of our — think fit to 
wake in all the exceſſes of luxury and 
debauchery, has laid it out in furniſhing 
his mind with the moſt noble and manly 
notions of wiſdom and virtue. He has 
not, at the ſame time, forgot to make 
himſelf maſter of all thoſe little accom- 
pliſhments which the polite have agreed 
to think neceſſary for a well bred man; 
and is equally qualified for the moſt im- 
portant affairs, or the molt gay conver- 
ſation. A perfect knowledge of the 
world has made him for 2 long tine look 
with the utmoſt contempt on that inſipid 
part of the female ſex who are {killed 
m nothing but dreſs and vanity. His 
heart remained untouched amidſt a thou- 
ſand beauties, till a particular accident 
firſt brought him to the knowledge of 
the lovely, the virtuous Emilia. Emilia, 
with a fortune that might command the 


' vanities of life, has ſhewn that ſhe has 


a mind infinitely above them. Her 
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ſtantial happ:nefs to empty ſhew. 
ppy paſſion of poor Philander. - 


75 
beauty ſerves but as the yarnith to her 
virtues ; while, with a graceful innocence 
pecnhar to her, ſhe declares that, if ever 
ſhe becomes a wife, ſhe has no ambition 
to be a gaudy ſlave, but ſhall prefer ſub- 
Phi- 
lander ſaw and loved her with a paſſion 
equal to ſo much deſert; his birth and 
fortune muſt have entitled him at leaſt 
to a favourable hearing, had not his love 
given the alarm to the deſigns of a ſhe- 
friend. There is ſomething at all times 
highly barbarous in aſperſing the abſent,” 
even where the caſe is doubtful ; but the 
malicious creature, who takes ir upon 
her to be Emilia's directreſe, is fooliſh 
enough to charge Philander with being 
deficient in thoſe very things for which 
he is more remarkably conſpicuous. 'As' 
am a conſtant patron to virtuous love, 
I am in hopes, however, that ſhould this 
paper reach Emilia, the will he ſo juſt” 
to herſelf, to be her own judge in a cauſe 
of this conſequence; ſince, as a cele- - 
brated author obſerves, it is very certain 
that a generous and conſtant paſſion, in 
an agreeable lover, is the greateſt hlefſing 
that can happen to the moſt deſerving. 
of her ſex ; and, if overlooked in one, 
may perhaps never after be found in 
another. | | 5 
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Shall make this paper conſiſt of one or 

two letters. The firft is from Phi- 
lander to Emilia; but was probably in- 
tercepted by the good-nature« directreſs 
whom I mentioned in my laſt. There 
is ſo much love and fincerity through the 
whole, as muſt have affected the moſt 
ſtubborn temper. 


PHILANDER, TO EMILIA. 


MADAM, 8 | 
I F you judge of my pafſion only by 

what I ſaid, when I had laſt the ho- 
nour to fee you, you very much injure a 
heart like mine, that is filled with ſenti- 
ments too lively, too tender, to be ex- 
preſſed. I hardly know indeed what I 
ſaid; What I very well remember is, 
that I was all love and all confuſion ;; 
that I found it more difficult to ſprak 
before the woman I was born to admire, 


Ovi. 


than I have formerly done before the 
largeſt aſſemblies. 

At the ſame time, I muſt confeſs, I 
was not a little amazed at being fo often 
interrupted by a creature whom the molt. 
common rules of civility ought to have 
kept at a much greater diſtance. I muſt. 
own, Madam, I was perfectly at a loſs 
how to behave myſelf on ſuch, an occa- 
ſion; and whether I ought to ſtifle my 
reſentments, or give way to them, while 
I was ſo near a perſon whom I had ra- 
ther die than offend. | 

As to the buſineſs of fortune between 
us, I have no other propolal to make, 
but that I may put my whole eltate into 
the hands of your council, to be ſettled 
after any manner which you think will 
make you moſt eaſy.” I hope I have long 
ſince reſolved that my carriage ſhall be 
ſuch, if ever I have the honour to be 
called your huſband, as ſhall unite our 

intereſts 
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intereſts by the ſureſt tiez I mean that of 
affaftion. Give me leave to aſſure you, 
Madam, with. à freedom which I think 
mylelf obliged to uſe on ſo forious an 
occafiong.that, eren as beautiful as yau 
are, I could never be contented with 
your perſon without your heart. All I 
deſire is, that I may have leave to try if 
my utmoſt endeavours to pleaſe and de - 
ſerve you can make any impreſhon on 


it. I only beg I may be allowed ten- 


myſelf at large on this head; 
though at the ſame time, to confeſs the 
truth, Madam, I cannot help entertain- 
ing a vain hope that Providence had a 
much more than ordinary influence in 
my firft ſeeing you, and that I ſhalt act 
with fo much truth and fincerity in my 
to you, as may poſſibly move 
ou to think, that though I can never 
deſerve you, I am much too ſincere 

to be (hi Vouchſaſe, Madam, to 
hear me; and either root out this fooliſh 
notion by a frank and generous denial, 
or bleſs me with an ity of de- 
dieating my whole life to your ſervice, 


_and doing whatever the heart of man 


can be inſpired with, when it is filled at 


once with gratitzde and love. I am, 


Madam, with infinite paſſion, your mott 


devoted, moſt obedient, humble ſer- 
vant, &c. 


: N The next letter was ſent me laſt week 


22 a lady whoſe caſe 1s truly deplorable, 


it is really ſuch as the here repreſents 


It. I Mall inſert it, as ſhe deſires, for the 
ſake of the moral at the end of it. 


"oy Sink, a 


Am, perhaps, the moſt unfortunate 
| — ac] My ftory, iu ſhort, is 


this:  Cinthio—pardoa thoſe tears that 


Will fall upon'this paper at the fight of 
his name—I would rl you that 8 


long and paſſionately beloved by him 
| Bur how can I deſerive the neſs, the 
fincerity of his paſſion! t pains did 


die not take, what method did he omit, 
to ſhe how much he valned me? I muſt 
' have been the worſt, the moſt foolifh of 


my fex,”to' have been inſenſible to fo 


moeh truth and merit. I loved the dear, 


on 


* 


_ the unhappy youth, with a paſſion not in- 
p 


ferior to his own'; bar out of a fooliſh 
reſerve, which our filly ſex ſeldom know 
en they ought to keep up, and when 


; | "Pg" . 
lay afide, I rather- to receive his 
: ; 
* C * ”— 
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tired, 


mollages, and gend him his anſwers, by 
2 female confidant, than to ſee him mu- 
ſelf. Doris (for ſo I ſhall call the wretch) 
had long bien a common friend; to us 
both ; ſhe, had thouſand times taiked 
to me of Cinthio with all thoſe praitcs he 
ſo truly deſerved; when one day ſhe 
came to me, and, with a ſeeming angu:ſh 
of mind, told me that Cinthio was the 
worſt of men, and had baſely betrayed 
me. Tt would be too tedious to give you 
an account of the* fact ſhe charged him 
with, I ſhall only inform you, that 
there happened 2t that time to be, ſo 
many uniucky circamftances which 


made what ſhe had told me look like 


truth, that I could not help believing 
her. She found the way to work up 
my paſſion to ſuch a height, that I made 


a vow never tore him, or receive a meſ- 


ſage from him more j and within a fort- 
night after, by her inſtigation, took a 
man for my huſband whom I could nei- 
ther love nor hate. I was no ſooner 
marned, than I was fully convinced my 
Cinthio had been abuſed. After I had 
for ſome days endured the ſharpeſt pangs 
of rage, deſpair, jealouſy, and love, I 
compoſed myſelf juſt enough to ſend him 
word that I was fatisfied of his inno- 
cence ; but conjured him, if he had ever 
loved, to avoid ſeeing me. I was this 
afterncen obliged to go to a near rela- 
tion's. The firſt perſon I fixed my eyes 
on, when I came into the room, was 
Cinthio, who immediately burſt into a 
flood of tears, made a low bow, and re- 


I had much ado to forbear faiming, 


but am got home, and am this moment 


enduring ſuch torments as no words can 
give 2 notion of. I am undone; but, 
before my ſenſes are quite loſt, I ſend 
ycu this, that it may' for the future be 
obſerved as a conſtant rule, = * « hoy 
happy ſex, Never to condemn a * 
however guilty he may at firſt appear, 
till they have at leaſt given him an 

portunity of juſtifying himſelf. I in, 
Sir, the moſt unhappy e pF 


P. S. I had like to have omitted in- 
forming you, that when I ſent a letter, 
in the anguiſh of my ſoul, to the wretch 
above deſcribed, to defire I might know 
why the had ruined me, I received the 
25 «+ > 46; FAVE 5 £ 1414 '!: + DEAR 


dran . 


HF fellow you mention talked ſo 
perpetually 285 t you, and took fo 
dende notice of any boy elle, tharT could 
at laſt no lan him. I plaitfly 
foreſaw that, if you had ever come to- 


IA 1ERPRE Som rnmpmm 


- 


| my abode, I have had many viſits 
| — unfortunate ſellow- ſufferers, who 
2 been croiſed in love as well as my- 
ſelß. 
Will Wr who is related to 
me by my mother's ſide, is one of thoſe 
who often repair to me for my advice. 
Will is a fellow of good fer:ſe, but puts 
it to little other uſe than to tormeut him- 
ſelf. He is a man of ſo refined an un- 
derſtandiug, that he can ſet a conſtruc- 
tion upon every thing to his own diſad- 
vantage, aud turn even & civility into an 
affront, He s under imaginary in- 
juries, finavhumtcif abuſed by his friends, 
and fancies the whole world in a kind of 
combination again him. In ſhort, poor 
Worm wood 45 devoured with the ſpleen. 
You. may be ſure a man of this humour 
makes a very whimbical lover. Be that 
as it ei, he 1$ now over head and ears 1 in 
c that: pigeon; and, by a very curious inter- 
etation of his miſtreſs's behaviour, has, 
in leſs than three months, reduced himſelf 
ton perfect ſxeleton. As her fortune is 
inferior to his, ſhe gives him all the en- 
couragement auother man could with ; 
but has the mortification to find that her 
lover fill fours upon her hands. Will 
is diſſatis ſied with hep, whether ſhe ſmiles 
or frowns upon him; and always thinks 
ber either too reſerved, or too coming. 
uh kind word, that would make another 
ver 8 heart dance for joy, pangs poor 
M, aad aal os him he awake all night. 
R 
s amour, I received a 
my book ſeller, which I found to be The 
CharaRers of Theophraſtus, tranſlated 
2 the Greek into Engliſh by Mr. 


It — as I believe it will be 
\ mites look into this tranſlation. 
. Je one wn you 


net lay it by ti „ 
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AI 


preſent from 


a 

gether, » you would have been company 
none but yourſelves ;/ for which res- 
ä — 
with whom, if I am not miſtaken, you 


hve as other women- general) d 
rd. I am yours, &c.” 50 
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whole book ; and. was agreeably ſure 
prized to meet with a chapter in A in- 
ritaled, A Diſcontented Temper, which 
gives a livelier picture of my cou 
Wormwood than that which I was * 
ing for him Res * 


C H A P. xvit. | 
A DISCONTENTED TEMPER, 


A Diſcontented Tame, is a frame of 
mind which ſets a man upon com- 
prove without reaſon. When one of 
s neighbours, who. makes an enter- 
tainment, ſends a ſervant to him with a 
plate of ny thing that is nice What,“ 
ſays he, your maſter did not think we 
good enough to dine with him?* He 
complains of his miſtreſs at the very time 
ſhe is careſſing him; and when ſhe re- 
doubles her kiſſes and 1 
© wiſh,” ſays he, all this came from 
your heart. In a dry ſeaſon be 
bles for want of rain; and when a — 
falls, mutters to himſelf — Why could 
© not this have come ſooner ?* If heb 
pens to finda of * Hadit 
been a pot of gold, ſays be, © it would 


fur. He 
— to beat dewr 


0 2 friend, Tam pre 


half to-day than I 
Tach he has n aich Gel 
2 — 7 þ he 22 that 


cil did-not 
eral points, If after any wid 
befallen him, his friends raiſe a 
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voluntary contribution for him, .de- ſomething too groſs in eue deſcription. 
fire him to be merry—* Ho WE: The read ach, pt enero 


«© poſſible, ſays he, 0 when I am to pay 


c every agg of you his money again, and 
* be.oblaged to you into the bargain?” ? 


The inſtances of a Diſcontented Tem- . 


which Theophraſtus has here made 
— of, like thoſe which he ſingles out to 
illuſtrate tho eſt of his characters, are 


choſen with the greateſt nicety, and full 


of humour. His ſtrokes are always fine 
and exquilitez and though they are not 
ſometimes violent enough to affect the 
imagination of, a coarſe reader, cannot 
but give the higheſt pleaſure to every 
man of a refined = who has a tho- 
rough inſight into human nature. 

As _ tranſlation, I have never 
ſeem any of a proſe author which has 
pleaſed me more. The gentleman who 
has obliged the public with it, has fol- 
towed the rule which Horace has laid 
down for tranſlators, by preſerving every 
where the life and ſpirit of his author, 
without ſervilely copy ing after him word 
for word. This is what the French, who 
- have moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 

ormances of this nature, ſo often in- 
culcate when they adviſe a tranſlator to 
find out ſuch particular elegancies in his 
own tongne as bear ſome analogy to 
thoſe he fees in the original, and to ex- 
preſs himſelf by ſuch phraſes as his au- 
thor would probably have made uſe of, 
had he written in the language into 
which he is tranſlated. By this means, 
as well as by throwing in a lucky word, 
or a ſhort circumftance, the meaning of 


T beophraſtus is all along explained, and 


the humour very often carried to a greater 
height. A tranſlator, who does not thus 
conſider the different genius of the two 
languages in which he is concerned, with 
fuch parallel turns of thoughts and ex- 

ſfion as correfpond with one another 
in both of them, may value himſelf upon 


being a faithful interpreter; but, in 


works of wit and humour, will never 
do juſtice to his author, or credit to 
himſelf. * ' 

As this is every where a judicious and 
a reaſonable liberty, I ſee no chapter in 
Theophraſtus where it has been ſo much 
indulged, and in which it was ſo abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary, as in the charaQer of the 
Sloven. I find the tranſlator hiniſelf, 
though he has taken pains to qualify it, 
is ſtill apprehenſive that there may be 


cacy he has touched upon every particu - 


lar, and caſt into ſhades every thing that 


was ſhocking in ſo nauſeous a figure. 


"CHAP. xX. 
a "Love. 


CLOVENLINESS is fvch 2 neglect 

of a man's perſon, as makes him of- 
fenſive to other people. The Sloven comes 
into company with a dirty pair of hands, 
and a ſet of long nails at che end of them, 
and tells you, for an excuſe, that his fa - 
ther and grandfather uſed ti do ſo be- 
fore him. However, Yhat he may out- 
go his forefathers, his fingers are covered 
with warts of his n raifihg. He is as 
hairy as a 
ſee it, His teeth and breath are perfectly 
well ſuited to one another. He lays about 
him at table after a very extraordinary 
manner, and takes in a meal at u mouth- 
ful; which he ſeldom difpoſes of with- 


ont offending the company.” In drink 


ing, he generally makes more haſte than 
good ſpeed. When he goes into the bath, 
you may eahly find him out by the ſcent 
of his oil, and diſhnguiſiu hun when he 
is drefſed by the fpots in his coat. He 
does not ſtand upon deceney in conver- 
ſation, but will talk fmut, though a 
prieſt and his mother be in the room. 


He commits a blunder in the moſt ſolemn 


offices of devotion, and afterwards falls 
a laughing at it. At a concert of muſic, 
he breaks in upon the periormance, hums 
over the tune to himſelf ; or, if he thinks 
it long, aſks the muſicians, Whether they 
will never have done? He always ſpits 
at random; ard, it he is at an entertam- 
ment, it is ten to one hut it is upon the 
tervant who ſtands behind him. 


The foregoing tranſlation brings to 


my remembrance that excellent oblerva- 


tion of my Lord Rojcommon— 
None yet have been with admiration read, 


But who, beſide their learning, were well-bred. 


Ess Av ON TRANSLATED VERSE» 

If, after this, the reader can endure 
the filthy 
figure expoled in it's worſt light, he may 
ce how it looks in the former Engliſh 


* 


goat, and tak es care to jet you . 


reſentatien of the ſame 


s 


TOO BRPAGRYP g rs of 


228 


Sm can connec gd goo tO s&z»0 


x 
I 
C 
* 


verſion, which \ was pyblithed 0 ed ſome years 
ſince, and is. done from the French of 


NASTINESS, OR SLOVENLINESS. 


GLOVENLINE 88 is a lazy and 
beaſtly igence of a man's own 
perſon, y he becomes ſo ſordid as 
= — — to thoſe about him. You'll 
un come into company when he is 
covered all over with a leproſy and ſcurf, 
and with very long nails; and fays, 
thoſe diſtempers were hereditary ; that 
his father and grandfather had them be- 
fore him, He has ulcers in his thighs, 
and boils upon his hands, which he takes 
no _ * cured, but — —_— 
on till they are gone beyond r . 
His arm- pits ane all hairy, and moſt — 
of his body like a wild beaſt. His teeth 
are black and rotten, which makes his 
breath ſink ſo that you cannot endure 
him to come nigh you: he will alſo ſnuff 
up his noſe and {pit it out as he eats, and 
uſes to ſpeak with his mouth crammed 
full, and lets his victuals come out at both 
corners. He belches in the cup as he is 


o 
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drinking, and uſes naſty ſtinking oil in 
the bath. He will int ude into & beft 
company in ſordid ragged cloaths. If he 
goes with his mother to the ſogthſayers, 
cannot then refrain from wicked and 
prophane expreſſions. When he is mak - 
ing his oblations at the temple, he will 
let the diſh drop out of his hand, and 
fall a laughing, as if he had done ſome 
brave exploit. At the fineſt concert of 
muſic he can't forbear clapping his 
hands, and making a rude noiſe ; will 
pretend to ſing along with them, and fall 
a railing at them to leave off. Sitting 
at table, he ſpits full upon the ſervants 
who wait there. 


I cannot cloſe this paper without db- 
ſerving, that if gentlemen of leiſure and 
genius would take the ſame pains upon 
ſome other Greek or Roman author that 
has been beſtowed upon this, we ſhould 
no longer be abuſed by our bookſellers, 
who'ſet their hackney-writers at work 
for ſo much a ſheet; the world would 
ſoon be convinced, that there is a great 
deal of difference between purting an au- 
thor into Engliſh and tranflaiing him. 
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DEBILITAT VIRE 


FT HE boſom into which Love enters, 
1 inclines the perſon who is inſpired 
with it with 2 towards all ith 
whom he converſes, more extenſive than 
even that which is inſtilled by Charity. I 
pretend to ſo much of this noble paſſion, 
as ſeldom to overlook the excellences of 
other men; and I forgive Mrs. Page all 
the pangs my paſſion has given me, (ance, 
thongh I am never to have her, all other 
ons are become more agreeable to me, 
trom the large good-will, the beginning 
of which I owe to the admiration of her. 
There are noexcellences of mind or bo- 
dy in any perſon that comes before me, 


which eſcape my obſervation, and I take 
great ure in divulging my ſenſe of 
them 


I muſt confeſs, entertainments of the 
neighbouring -theatre frequently engage 
my evenings. I do not take it to be a con- 
deſcenfion, that ſome of my are 


but paraphraſes upon play-bills. I ha e 


Innocent, to be 


VIa G. 


grown old in the obſervation of the feats 
of activity and genius for intelligent 
movements, which I have always loved 
in my old acquaintance Jo. Prince, who 
is to entertain us on Monday next with 
ſeveral new inventions, wherein he has 
exprefſ:4 the compaſs and variety of his 
excellent talent. One of thoſe diverſions 
he calls The Ratile, from the Harlequin, 
uregular, and comic movements, with 
which it is performed; another, which he 
has termed The Looby, 1s performed by 


himſelf, bearing a prong; and Mrs. Bick - 


nall, managing a rake, with as much beau- 
ty (though a little higher dancing) as an 
'Arcadian ſhepherdeſs. The next dance 
he will give us, is very aptly cailed The 

formed by Mrs. 
movement, conſiſt- 


Younger; a gent 


ing of a ſaraband and jigg, to repreſent 
both the ſimplicity and gaiety of that cha- 


radter. 
The fourth ag will be followed by z 


motion 


motion contrived to repreſent the midnight 
mirth of link Hoys: the dance is very hu- 
morous, and well imagined. 
His lay concludes with what they call 
a Figure Dance, performed by an elegant 
aſſembly of gentlemen and ladies; and is 
as much different from _ the pre 
ceding movements, as the ſtile of a poem 
is above that of a ballad. : 
But I mit turn my thoughts from 
this performer to a perſon who has al ſo 
diverted many different generations on 
the theatre, but in a much higher ſphere; 
to wit, in the character of a poet. | 
rſon whom 1 am about to mention, is 
the celebrated Mr. D Urfey, who has 
had the fate of all great authors, to have 
met with much envy and oppolition;.but 
the ſagacious part of mankind ward (as 
ſoon as they begin to grow conſpicuous) 
themſelves againſt the envious, by repre- 
ſenting the nobility of their birth; and I 
do not know why I may not as well de- 
fend the writings of my friend againſt 
the malice of critics, by ſhewing how an- 
cient a gentleman he is from whom they 
pretend to deir ct. I will undertake to 
ew th:ſe who preiend to cavil at my 
_ friend's writings, that his anceſtors made 
a greater figure in the world, nay, in the 
learned world, than their own. 


MONSIEUR PERRAULT, THE Fa- 
MOUS FRENCH ACADEMIST, IN 
HIS MEMOIRS OF THE WOYTHIES 
OF FRANCE, GIVES THIS TEsSTI- 
MONY OF THE HOUSE OF D UR- 
FEY. 


H ONORIUS D'Urfey, (ſays he) ca- 
11 det of the illuſtrious houſe of D Ur- 
fey, in the province of Forreſt, was cho- 
ſen Knight of Malta, and diſcharged the 
devoirs of his profeſſion with all the bra- 
very, and all the exactneſs, it could re- 
quire. 
Hle had two brothers, the eldeſt of 
which married the heireſs of Chatteau- 
morant ; but the marriage afterwards be- 
ing declared null, by reaſon of his inſuf- 
ficiency, he became religious, and died 
prior of Mountverdon, and dean of the 
chapter of St. John de Mountbriſſon. 
The ſecond brother was maſter of the 


borſe to the Duke of Savoy, and lived 


to be above one hundred years old. 
Honorius was very much admired for 


many noble and witty performances: but 
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what principally obliges us to put him 
into the number of our illuſtrious men, 
was the heauty and fertility which ap- 
pears with ſo much ſplendour in Aſtrea, 
the romance he has left us; in which are 
lively pictures of all the conditions of 
human life, in fo genuine a manner, that 
the idea he gives of them has not only for 
above fifty yeais paſt charmed all France, 
but all Europe 1 | 

Whatever veneration we are obliged to 
have tor the admirable poems (f Homer, 
which have been the 4dight of all ages, 
yet, I believe, it may be (aid'that, to con. 
ſider them on the ſcore, of invention, 


manners, paſſion, and character, Mon- 


ſieur D' Urfeyꝰs Aſtrea, though proſe, de- 
ſerves no leſs the name of a Poem, and 
not in the leaſt interior to Homer's, T bis 
is the ju:lgm- nt of very learned men viz. 
Cardinal Richlieu, Mr. Waller, Cowley, 
&c. and thoſe who have been very much 
prepoſſeſſed for the ancients againſt the 
moderns. e 

Of this excellent romance we mention, 


though finiſhed by another, (he dying be- 


fore the laſt tame was written) vet he left 
enough from his own had tocſabliſh his 
fame: nor was it found to be merely ro- 
mance, but an enigmatical contexture of 
his own principal adventures, before he 
ſet out for his noble ſtation at Malta, 
where he remained ſeveral years, 
He had conceived a love for Mademoi- 
ſelle de Chatteaumorant, ſole he:re{s of 
her family, beautiful, rich, and haughty, 
but of that noble haughtineſs which is 
commonly inſpired by great virtues. In 
his abſence, ſhe was marxied to his eldeſt 


brother, more upon a political account 


than any united affection, as will thus ap- 


The houſes of D*Urfey and Chatteau- 
morant, the two greateſt of the whole pro- 


vince, were always at enmity with ore 


another, and their intereſts had divided 
all the nobility of the country, ſo that the 
parents on both ſides were willing by this 
alliance to dry vp the ſource of the quar- 
rels and misfortunes which uſually hap- 
ed every moment. 

D'Urfey, at his return from Malta, 

found his miſtreſs married to his brother, 


yet ſtil] he could not ceaſe to Jove her; 


and in all likelihood was not ignorant of 
his ſecret defect; who, after ten years 
marriage, conſeſſing at laſt his impo- 
tence, was divorced; and then the cheva · 


lier, (obtaining a diipenſation of his vow) 


ue * * 9 9 ha ld * 


1 
; 
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after ke had ſurmounted ſeveral dificul- 
ties, Apoulel Mademoilelle Chaticau- 
morant, | en OR REPS 
Theſe adventures gave occaſion. to 
thoſt of Celadon, Silvander, Aſtrea, and 
Diana, who are the myttical images of 
them; divers affairs of perſons of the beſt 
2 at court, in his time, having alſo 
urniſhed matter for the ingenious con- 
ſtruction of the work. _ 
So far Perrault. 
geverinus D' Urfey, his near kinſman, 
the before · mentined chevalier being his 
great uncle, for the extravagancy of his 
youth, or ſome other reaſon which has 
alway been a ſecret to thole about him, 


Vas diſinherited ſome time before he came 


into England; where, being excellently 
well gifted in all gentleman-like quali- 
ties. though undoing all by his immode- 
rate vice of gaming, he marrie1 a gentle- 
woman of Huntiagdonſhire, of the family 
of the Marmions, from whom deſcended 
Tuomas D' Urfey, the oraament of this 
Paper. N 
There ſcems to be no blot in this pe- 
digree, but that of the inſuificiency of 
tie gent.eman who married the heels 
of Chatteaumorant; but as he could, by 
reaſon of that defect, have no leſcendants, 
the heralds of Germa y, Scotland, and 


Wales, all agree, that inſufficiency in a 


collateral line cannot affect the heirs ge 


neral: ſo that thus my friend and his 


writings are ſafe againſt the moſt maii- 

cious critics in this particular. 
Monſieur Menage reports, that the 

D*Urteys deſcended from the i.mperors 


of Conſtantinople on the father's fide, 


and the Viceroy of Naples on tae mo- 
ther's. I ſhall pu Menage's words, by 
way of adver iſement, at the end of my 


to- day's work. Tunis long account I have 


inſerted, that the ignorant of Mr. D Ur- 


fey's quality may kno how to receive 


him, hen on the ſeventh of next month 
he ſhall appear (as he deſigns) in honour 
of the ladies, to ſpeak an oration, by way 
of prologue to the Richmond Heireſs. 

| That gentleman has ſo long appeared 
in the cities of Loudon and Weſtminſter, 


attended only by ons ſervant, and him 


all along under age, that the generality 
have too familiar a conception of him; 
but jt is to be hoped that the ladies, for 
whole ſake only he appears in public, 
will ſmile upon him, as if he himſelf 
were a knight of Malta ; and receive him, 
as if they beheid Honorius and Severi- 
nus in their profeſſed ſervant Thomas 
D'Urfey. It is recommended to all the 


fine ſpirits, and beautiful ladies, to poſ- 
ſels themſelves of Mr. D' Urfey's tickets, 


let a further account, which we ſhall 
ſhortiy give of his family and merit, may 


make the generality purchaſe them, and 


exclule thoſe whom he moitly deſires 
ſor his audience. 


EXTRACT FROM MEN ACE. 


MESSIKE D' Urfey ſe noment Laſ. 


curis en eur nim de Family, et pre- 


tendent etre :T:s des anciens Laſcuris, 


Empereurs de Conſtantinople. Le dernier 
Marqui D Ui ey, qui avoit epouſe une 
*alegre, diſoit a fon fil, qui etoit exempt 
de, Gar des-“ Mon fils, vous avez de 
grands <x-mples a ſuivre, tant du cote 
pater: at ennc!: demon cote vos 
ancet.'c, ctotent Zmpereurs d' Orient, 
et lu co de „tee mere vous venes de 
Viceruis le Naples. Le fi. re hut 
II Laut, Ton ſenr, que ce ſvient de 
pauvres ge, 0 avou pu fare qu'un 
miſcrah!2 exenipt de Gardes, don 
vient qu' ils ne m' ont laiſi ni Empire 
ni leur Viceroyaute. 
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BEDNEGO the J-w, how he bubbled Sir Anthony Crabtree with a pre. 

tended manuſcript, No. 21. 

Advertiſement about written dances, No. 4. 

Aduſter y, the great crime of it, No. 36. How puniſhed in a negro in Virginia, ihid. 

Amours, Criminal, the evils heaped up in them, No. 9. An inſtance in the ſtory 

_of a German count and his miltreſs, ibid. 

Anceftr y, how fond the Cyahtrees are of it, No. 11, 16. | 
Antonio, in Venice Prejerv'd, betrays his country ror the fake of a woman that 
hates him, No. 12. A giim puzrled letcher, thid, = 

April, Firſt of, à day auſpicious to the Crabtrers, No. 16. 

Arbiter Eleganti trum, the locer's office, No. 3. 

_ Ariftotle, his ſaying of juſtice, No. 32. 

 Aronees; his complaint about country-dances, Ne. 3. 


Authors, Half ſheet, their care to improve mankind, No. 1. Little ones glad of 


_ applauſe on any account, 5. Muſt not take money, 39. Wi makes them tranſ- 
late ill, ibid. 


BAcos. Lord, his * of the 8 of governments in employing men of 
books and 3 No. 22 
Barrow, 5 his diſcourle of contentment recommended, No. 26. His great me- 
it, ibi 
| Ks 1, >: Sir James, the firſt propoſer of the fine cieling at Greenwich Hoſpi- 
ta 0. 33. 

Bays, Launcelot, his letter and | ora the Lover's Eſquire, No. 17. His toy- 
ſhop of written baubles, ibi ag 

Behn, Mrs. underttood the praQtic part of love better than the ſpeculative, No. 23. 

Benefits, the doing and receiving them the niceſt part of commerce, No. 12. 

B ck:ritaff, Iſaac, Eſq. rightly termed the Tatler, No. 23. 

Blite, leader of the Lovers Vagabond, No. 3. 

Bookman, Sir Anthony Crabtree's quarrel * Lim, No. 16. 

Bretagne, the dance fo called, No. 4. 

Brickduſt, Peter, a kiniman of the Crabtrees, has the face of a cat and an owl, 
No. 21. His vile character, ibid. Sir Anthony Crabtree's accuſer, ibid. and 14. 
and voucher; 16. More — if poſſible, than Sir Anchony Crabtree, 21. 

What his phiz is fit for, ibid. 

Britain, deſigned for a dancing iſland by the French, No. 4. ö 

Brook, Lord, what he ſaid of the weariſome condition of mortality, No. 32. 

Brittleneſs, things valued by the ladies for it, No. 10. 

2 late Duke of, the gremt * the . of glaſsin m_ 

lan „ 

Buſby, Dr. his genius for education, No. 29. 

Sung Mr. his tranſlation of the Characters of Theophraſtus recommend- 
ed, No. 39. 

Butcher, of St. James's Market, how Sir — Crabtree paid nm what his 

Rb acet bon, Bs. a2. * 
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(CARELE $9, Mr. of the Middle Temple, his character, No. 20. 
Caftieloap, Ephraim, his letter about the Crabt hes, No. 14. | 
Cato, Tragedy of, it's perfection, No. 57 — — non | 
Cenlor of Great Britain, by whom to be taken out to dance, No. . | | 
Cenſoriouſneſs, how it expoſes itſelf, No. 24. 
Cercopitheci, the Crabtrets like them, No. 16. 
Charles II. the licences of his court, No. 2. 
China Ware, the folly of being fond ot it, No. 10. 
Claudiing of dancing, No. 4. 
Claywright, Rubens, his letter about tlie pictures of the Crabtrees on his potters 
ware, No. 21. 
Chidamira, her letter to deſire her lovers might fight for her, No. 28. 
Co ich, an adventure upon calling one, No. 18. 
Comedy, Fire Gentluman of, how dangerous a charader, No. 5. 
Conjugal Affection, tne great relief of it in diſtreſs, No. 8. 
Contentment, the duty of it, No. 26. 
Country Gentlemen have too healthy countenances, No. 5. 
9 Ned, a coxcomb, preferred to Meanwell, a — of w wit, by: a lady, and 
| "Meu 
Cat Abrahams, an ill doctor in love, No. 23. 
Crabtrees, 2 miſchievous, ridiculous family, in 338 No. 11. &c. Their 
ne! v faces, ibid. Bred Preſbyterians, turn Highchurchmen, ibid. Hated, 24. 21. 
T r lo. Zick. ibid. A moit unaccountable race, ibid. Like the Circopitheci, 16. 
How fond of anceſtry, ibid. Firſt of April their auſpicious day, ibid. An 
exccrable race, 21. A graceleſs crew, ibid. Where their effigies are to be 
ſen, ibid. Sir Anthony, what an antiquary he is, ibid. Vide Antonio in Venice 
Preferv'd, 12. His motto, 14. How he ſaved the houſe of Sir Ralph his fa- 
ther, ibid. His ſneaking look, ibid. His behaviour towards an illuſtrious fa - 
mily, ibid. His ſuperſtition, 16. Why he formed the South Sea project, ibid. 
His curioſities, ibid. He quarrels with the book man, and loſes his whiſperers, ibid. 
What his levees were made up of, ibid. How he cheated a lady that employed 
him, Suſan Matchleſs and her father, 21. What an ungainly creature, ibid. His 
aukward, little, and briſkly comic air, ibid. Infentible of ſhame, and as ſmug as 
he is ugly. ibid. What the lady who employed him lott by him, ibid. Sir Ralph 
would burn his houſe becauſe fornication had been committed in it, 14. Sir 
Robert a knight before the flood, 11. Zachariah's clumſy character, ibid. How 
he comes into a wench's chamber, 14. A rare voucher in the buſineſs of con- 
veyances, 16. An half-witted, impotent wretch, 21. More hideous than Sir 
Anthony, ibid. What a rare truſtee he is, ibid. 
Crimes, how aggravated. No. 32. 
Curiofities, Sir Anthony Crabtręe's collection, No. 16. 
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Ders. , written, No. 4. 
Dancing, promiſcuous, it's danger, No. 3. 
Deſires, looſe, their own pumſhmenrt, No. 8. 
Diana, her amour with Endymion, No. 13. 
© Diſcomtented Temper, taken ont f Thegohraſtus's Characters, No. 39. 

Doubt, Charles, his letter for advice in the Choice of his miſtreſs, No. 19. 

Dreams of Endymion, No. 13. 

D'Urfey, Mr. the clehrared. has met with env x. as well as oppoſition, No. 40. How 
related to the Marquis D' n the author of yy _—_— romance called 
Altea, ibid. 

D WUrteys, the family of cham i in-France, No. 40. 
Duic:t, Mis. how ſhe was abuſed in converſation, tr a fititicus peg No, 24. 
Dults. n, 2 — her character, No. 3. 
, \ 
] M LTA and Philander, their . No. 17. 
Endymion's Dreams, No. 13. 

Epi ctetus, his ſaying of brittle ware, No. 10. I 
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Evil, a goed method to avoid 4. No. 3 
Eyelid, OG his letter of e againſt a lady for looking out at wine 
dow, No $59 | 
rg rar the moſt ſucceſsful way * winning women, No. 2 5. 
Flavia, her ill choice in marr age, No. 37. 


G. 


(GALLANTRY, Modern, nothing bur debauchery, No, my 

Giving, the art of it in lovers, Nu. 12. — 

Glaſs, Manufatture of, by whom and how improved in England, No. 34. 
Gotham, the hab ration of the Crabtrees in Hei efordſhire, No. 11. 
Gothamires at laſt find out the Crabtrees to be no cunning cuts, No. 16. 
Grame, J mes, his letter about his pictures, No. 12. 

Greenwich Hoſpital, the excellent painting there, No. 33. 

Guhbin, Timothy, his letter for advice in his amour, No. 17, 19. 
Gumley, Mr. his glaſs gallery deſcribed, No. 34. 


H. | 
FJALE, Sir Matthew, his diſcourſe of religion, No. 29. | 
Heart, to ſpeak from it in public the ſureſt way of ſucceſs, No. 38. How 
mended by honourable love, 29. 
I. 


120. LATRY, what makes it a crying fin, No. 32. 
* 2 har character, No. 15. 
Inhumanity, how odious with wantonneſs, No. 9. 
Injuſtice, great fin of it with reſpec to our neighbonrs and ourſelves, No. 32. 
Johnſon, Mr. one of the Lover's aiſiſtants, his character, No. 1. 
Iſlands, dancing ones, No. 4. 
Judges, their dancing, No. 4 


Judgment goes beyond mp No. 22. 
Juſtice, al Fin virtues 3 it, No. 32. 


K. 
K 1 G grieving for his wife's death, how reproved by a a No. 26. 
1 Erranty, how cori upted, No. 2. 


_ and Queen Mary, their picture ai Greenwich Hoſpital deſcribed, 
I. 


LANG VENTI, * his letter zhout the Crabtrees, No. 16. 
Languiſſante, Cinthio, his ſublime unintelligible letter, No. 19. 

Lazy, Charles, the rover, his letter, No. 23. 

Letter, from à Sabine lady to her mother, a little while after the "URN Rape of the 
Romans, No. 6. About the Battle of * Eyes, 7. From Mrs. Penruddock to 
her huſband, the day before he was to ſuffer death, 8. Mr. Penruddock” s anſwer, 
ibid. From a man leaving his miſtreſs to marry, 9. From Gotham. in Hereford-, 
ſhire, about the miſchievous and ridiculous family of the Crabtrees, 11. A nice 
one from a lady, 12. From James Grame, about his pictures, ibid. From 
George Powel, 13. From Ephraim Caſtleſoap, about the Crabtrees 14. Madam 
Du g to her lover, x5. From Ricardetto Languenti, about the Crabtrees, . 
16. rom Timothy Gubbins, 17, 19. From Launcelot Bays, 17. From C: arles 
Doabe, 2 19. From Cinthio Languiſſante, ibid. From Prudence.L-veſick, 20. 
From Sulan Matchlefs, about the Crabtrees, 21. From Rubens Claywright, 
about the Crahtrees r Aures on his petters ware, ibid. About th- fit · eſt age and 
-qualifications for buſineſs, 22. Two letters from a lover to his miſtreſs; one to 
be read by herſelf, and another by her father, ibid. From Charles Lazy, 23. 
Marmaduke Myrtle's to a cenſorious lady, 24. From Takin, of the 2 
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of love, 25. From a gentleman, about afflicting one's ſelf for the death of a wiſe, 
26. Mr. Myrtle to Mr. Severn, on Mr. Maittaire's new edition of the Claſſicks 
in 12m0, 27. Fiom a lady, to defire her loves, to refuſe her, 28. The anſwer, 30. 
Fi om Clidamira, ibid. From Giles Limberham, about his inconſtant miſtreſa, 28. 
From Ulyſſes Traniniarinus, 30. From Anthany Eyelid, Ch. Buſy, Taliboy 
Gapeſced, and Ralph Doodle, about ſtaring ladies, ibid. From Tim. Pip. 31. 
From an old batchelor fallen in love, 31. About Miranda's love of flattery, 35. 
From Tom Truelove, ibid. From Philander to Emilia, 38. From a lady be- 
trayed by a ſhe- friend, ibid. 3 
Lodge, Lover's, where Powell's puppet- how was, No. 2. Deſcribed, ibid. 
Levezs, Sir Anthony. Crabtree's deſcribed, No. 16. 
Limberbam, Giles, hos letter of complaint againſt his kept miſtreſs, No. 28. 
Love, patlion of, leads to every thing truly excellent, great, and noble, No. 2, f. 
 Inttance out of-Cata, ibid. It's power over all forts of men, 15. When do- 
© nourable how it mends the heart, 29. One of the fundamental laws of nature, 
32. Tie chic. end of the Lover, 36. Feigned more likely to ſucered than 
A | 
Lover, the deſign of that paper, No. 1. The characters of the author's aſſiſtants, 
ibid. Ot himſelf, ibid. An account of his paſſi n for Mrs. Ann Page, 2. He 
mects her, 5. Diſappointments he has met with by it, 14. 
Lovers Vagabond, an order of adventurers. No. 3. Their leader's character, ibid, 
Lovelick, Prudence, her letter, No. 20. Her gencrolity to her lover, ibid. 
MAITTAIRE, Mr. his new edition of the Claſſics in x2mo, recom- 
mentled, No. 27. | | | 8 F 
Marcius retigns Thaleſtrina to his rival, No. 6. 
Muchleis, Suſan, her letter about the Crabtrees, No. 21. 
Meauwc!l loſes his miſtreſs for his ſincerity, No. 25. 
Ni:nuzts with meanings, No. 4. 
Miramantis the Sabine, her letter to her mother, No. 6. 
Miranda's character, No. 35. | | 8 75 g 
Nl iſchievous and ridiculous words made for the family of the Crabtrees, No. 21. 
Monitor, a horrid paper, No. 34. The author a heavy rogue, ibid. oh 
Mortality, the weariſome condition of it, No. 32. 
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Myrtle, Marmaduke, author of the Lover, No. 2. His lodging, ibid. His let- 
ter to a cenſorious lady, 34. | = | | 


N EGRO, the tragical ſtory of an adulterous one in Virginia, No. 36. 
+ * Neighbours, the fin of injuring them, No. 32. | 
Nice, Sir Caurtly, the mirror of fops, No. 18. 
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OSWALD, Mr. the widower, his charaſter, No. 2. His love for his wiſe's 
memory. 29. | | - 
Ovid, the Galen of love, No. 23. 1 


P AGE, Mrs. Ann, the author's love for her, No. 2. 

Paintings of Greenwich Hoſpital deſcribed, No. 33. 

Peace, the whole nation to learn to dance upon it, No. 4. F 

Pedlar, an honeſt one, how abuſed by Sir Anthony Crabtree, No. 14. | 

Penruddock, Mrs.. her letter to her — d condemned to die, No. 8. His an- 
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Philander and Emilia, their N No. 37. 4 to her, * 
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R be » Sabine, the behaviour of ſ me of the la- lies then, No. 6. 
Religion, Sir Matthew Hale's diſcourſe of it, No. 29. 
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the treaſurer. what Suckling ſays of him, No. 21. 
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8. 
ä GABINE Lady, her letter to her mother from Rome, after the famons * 
Romans, No. 6. 
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Scvern, Mr. his character, No. 1. Marmaduke Myrtle s letter to him about 
Mr. Maittaire's edition of the gk in 12mo, 27. 
- Sins of the Second Table, No. 


Sloven, character of one, out Theophraſtus, No. 39. 
Stage debauched in Charles II. reign, No. 2. It's influence on manners, 5. 
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TPACITURNITY, when a fault, No. 18. 
Tale of a Tub, written for the advancement of religion, No. 16. Sir Au- 
- thony Cee borrows his South Sea project from it, ibid. 
Theophraſtus's Characters well tranſlated by Mr. Budgell, Nc. 39. 
"Thornhill, his excellent painting at Greenwich, No. 33. 
Tin Tallies, a coin — in uſe by the Crabtrees, No. 21. 
be =p Ulyſſes, his letter about his father's betraying him in an amour, 
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Town, how to qualify one's ſelf for it, No. 5. 
Toyſhop, poetical, Launcelot Bays's, No. 17. 


Tranſlation, rules for it, No. 39. 

Truelove, Tom, his letter to his miſtreſs, not to promiſe herielf by denial, No. 35. 

Twilight, Madam, her character, No. 15. 
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| Veſuvius, his Itter of the power 1 love, No. 24. 

W HIFFLE, Tom, his letter POD the Battle of the Eyes, No. 7. 

Whiſpers, Sir Anthony C:abtree's politics made up of them, No. 11. He js 
at a fad loſs for want of them, 16. 

Wildgooſe, Mr. one of the Lover's aſſiſtants, bis character, No. 1. 

Witwou'd, Miſs, her affectation of wit, No. 25. 

Women the greateſt ſufferers in criminal amours, No. 9. The ſeveral ways men 
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Wormwood, Will. his 2 No. 39. 
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